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PREFACE. 


1  HE  first  idea  of  this  History  was  conceived  many 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  ancient  Hellas  was 
known  to  the  English  public  chiefly  through  the 
pages  of  Mitford ;  and  my  purpose  in  writing  it 
was  to  rectify  the  erroneous  statements  as  to  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  that  history  contained,  as  well  as 
to  present  the  general  phsenomena  of  the  Grecian 
world  under  what  I  thought  a  juster  and  more  com- 
prehensive point  of  view.  My  leisure  however  was 
not  at  that  time  equal  to  the  execution  of  any  large 
literary  undertaking  ;  nor  is  it  until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  the  work  that  continuous  and  exclusive  labour, 
without  which,  though  much  may  be  done  to  illus- 
trate detached  points,  no  entire  or  complicated 
subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy 
to  meet  the  public  eye. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  English  literary  world, 
in  reference  to  ancient  Hellas,  has  been  materially 
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changed  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  my  early  friend 
Or.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece  had  appeared  a 
few  years  sooner,  I  should  probably  never  have 
conceived  the  design  of  the  present  work  at  all ; 
I  should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted  to  the 
task  by  any  deficiencies,  such  as  those  which  I  felt 
and  regretted  in  Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the 
two  authors  affords  indeed  a  striking  proof  of  the 
progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views  respecting 
the  ancient  world  during  the  present  generation. 
Having  studied  of  course  the  same  evidences  as 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  am  better  enabled  than  others  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  learning,  the  sagacity  and 
the  candour  which  pervade  his  excellent  work  :  and 
it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  give  expression 
to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular  points  on 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will  un- 
avoidably be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  coin- 
cidence. 

The  liberal  spirit -of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall stands  so  much  distinguished  from  Mitford,  is 
his  own:  there  are  other  features  of  superiority 
which  belong  to  him  conjointly  with  his  age.  For 
during  the  generation  since  Mitford's  work,  philo- 
logical studies  have  been  prosecuted  in  Germany 
with  remarkable  success  t  the  stock  of  facts  and 
documents,  comparatively  scanty,  handed  down 
from  the  ancient  world,  has  been  combined  and 
illustrated  in  a  thousand  different  ways  :  and  if  our 
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witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at  least  have 
numerous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat,  amplify  and 
explain  their  broken  and  half-inaudible  depositions. 
Some  of  the  best  writers  in  this  department — 
Boeckh,  Niebuhr,  O.  Miiller — have  been  translated 
into  our  language ;  so  that  the  English  public  has 
been  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  new  lights 
thrown  upon  many  subjects  of  antiquity  by  the  in- 
estimable aid  of  German  erudition.  The  poets, 
historians,  orators  and  philosophers  of  Greece, 
have  thus  been  all  rendered  both  more  intelligible 
and  more  instructive  than  they  were  to  a  student 
in  the  last  century ;  and  the  general  picture  of  the 
Grecian  world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  de- 
gree of  fidelity,  which,  considering  our  imperfect 
materials,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate. 

It  is  that  general  picture  which  an  historian  of 
Greece  is  required  first  to  embody  in  his  own  mind, 
and  next  to  lay  out  before  his  readers ; — a  picture 
not  merely  such  as  to  delight  the  imagination  by 
brilliancy  of  colouring  and  depth  of  sentiment,  but 
also  suggestive  and  improving  to  the  reason.  Not 
omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  of 
contrast  with  the  better-kni^wn  forms  of  modern 
society,  he  will  especially  study  to  exhibit  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  Grecian  intellect,  sometimes 
aided  but  never  borrowed  from  without,  and  light- 
ing up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded 
and  stationary.     He  will  develope  the  action  of  that 
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social  system,  which,  while  ensuring  to  the  mass  of 
freemen  a  degree  of  protection  elsewhere  unknown, 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  creative  impulses  of 
genius,  and  left  the  superior  minds  sufficiently  un- 
shackled to  soar  above  religious  and  political  rout- 
ine, to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and  to  become  the 
teachers  of  posterity. 

To  set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the 
first  spark  was  set  to  the  dormant  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  our  nature — Hellenic  phaenomena  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character — is  the 
task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  the  present  work ; 
not  without  a  painful  consciousness  how  much  the 
deed  falls  short  of  the  will,  and  a  yet  more  pain- 
ful conviction,  that  full  success  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  an  obstacle  which  no  human  ability 
can  now  remedy — the  insufficiency  of  original  evi- 
dence. For  in  spite  of  the  valuable  expositions  of 
so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ancient  world  still  remains  la- 
mentably inadequate  to  the  demands  of  an  enlight- 
ened curiosity.  We  possess  only  what  has  drifted 
ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel ;  and 
though  this  includes  some  of  the  most  precious  arti- 
cles amongst  its  once-abundant  cargo,  yet  if  any 
man  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  citations  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  Athenseus  or  Plutarch,  or  the  list 
of  names  in  Vossius  de  Historicis  Grsecis,  he  will 
see  with  grief  and  surprise  how  much  larger  is  the 
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proportion  which,  through  the  enslavement  of  the 
Greeks  themselves,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  change  of  religion,  and  the  irruption  of 
barbarian  conquerors,  has  been  irrecoverably  sub- 
merged. We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  eminently  multiform  as  it  was,  from 
a  few  compositions  ;  excellent  indeed  in  themselves, 
but  bearing  too  exclusively  the  stamp  of  Athens.  Of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle  indeed,  both  as  inquirers 
into  matter  of  fact  and  as  free  from  narrow  local 
feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  but 
unfortunately  that  work  of  the  latter  which  would 
have  given  us  the  most  copious  information  regard- 
ing Grecian  political  life — his  collection  and  com- 
parison of  150  distinct  town-constitutions — has 
not  been  preserved  :  and  the  brevity  of  Thucydides 
often  gives  us  but  a  single  word  where  a  sentence 
would  not  have  been  too  much,  and  sentences 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  expanded  into 
paragraphs. 

Such  insufficiency  of  original  and  trustworthy 
materials,  as  compared  with  those  resources  which 
are  thought  hardly  sufficient  for  the  historian  of  any 
modern  kingdom,  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor 
extenuated,  however  much  we  may  lament  it.  I 
advert  to  the  point  here  on  more  grounds  .than 
one.  For  it  not  only  limits  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  an  historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his 
readers — compelling  him  to  leave  much  of  his  pic- 
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ture  an  absolute  blank, — ^but  it  also  greatly  spoils 
the  execation  of  the  remainder.  The  question  of 
credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  re- 
quiring a  decision,  which,  whether  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  always  introduces  more  or  less  of 
controversy ;  and  gives  to  those  outlines,  which  the 
interest  of  the  picture  requires  to  be  straight  and 
vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering  character.  Ex- 
pressions of  qualified  and  hesitating  affirmation  are 
repeated  until  the  reader  is  sickened  ;  while  the 
writer  himself,  to  whom  this  restraint  is  more  pain- 
ful still,  is  frequently  tempted  to  break  loose  from 
the  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism 
binds  him  down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  pro- 
bable into  certainty,  to  suppress  counterbalancing 
considerations,  and  to  substitute  a  pleasing  romance 
in  place  of  half-known  and  perplexing  realities. 
Desiring  in  the  present  work  to  set  forth  all  which 
can  be  ascertained,  together  with  such  conjectures 
and  inferences  as  can  be  reasonably  deduced  from  it, 
but  nothing  more — I  notice  at  the  outset  that  faulty 
state  of  the  original  evidence  which  renders  dis- 
cussions of  credibility,  and  hesitation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  judge,  unavoidable.  Such  discus- 
sions, though  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they 
will  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into  times 
better  known,  are  tiresome  enough  even  with  the 
comparatively  late  period  which  I  adopt  as  the 
historical  beginning ;  much  more  intolerable  would 
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they  have  proved  had  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  start 
from  the  primitive  terminus  of  Deukalioii  or  Ina- 
chus,  or  from  the  unburied  Pelasgi  and  Leleges,  and 
to  subject  the  heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  I 
really  know  nothing  so  disheartening  or  unrequited 
as  the  elaborate  balancing  of  what  is  called  evi- 
dence— the  comparison  of  infinitesimal  probabilities 
and  conjectures  all  uncertified — in  regard  to  these 
shadowy  times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought 
to  be  the  same  for  ancient  times  as  for  modern ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  this  history  an  applica- 
tion to  the  former,  of  criteria  analogous  to  those 
which  have  been  long  recognised  in  the  latter. 
Approaching,  though  with  a  certain  measure  of  in- 
dulgence, to  this  standard,  I  begin  the  real  history 
of  Greece  with  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776 
B.C.  To  such  as  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  once 
universal,  and  still  not  uncommon,  in  investigating 
the  ancient  world,  I  may  appear  to  be  striking  off 
one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of  history  ;  but 
to  those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived  from 
Mr.  Hallam,  M.  Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent 
historian  of  modern  events,  I  am  well-assured  that  I 
shall  appear  lax  and  credulous  rather  than  exigent 
or  sceptical.  For  the  truth  is,  that  historical  re- 
cords, properly  so  called,  do  not  begin  until  long 
after  this  date :  nor  will  any  man,  who  candidly 
considers  the  extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for 
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two  centuries  after  776  b.c,  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  state  of  Greece  in  900,  1000,  1100,  1200, 
1300,  1400  B.C.,  &c. — or  any  earlier  century  which 
it  may  please  cbronologists  to  include  in  their  com- 
puted  genealogies — cannot  be  described  to  him  upon 
anything  like  decent  evidence.  I  shall  hope,  when 
I  come  to  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  principles — 
that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better 
state  of  mind,  than  the  fancy,  without  the  reality, 
of  knowledge.  Meanwhile  I  begin  by  making  that 
confession,  in  reference  to  the  real  world  of  Greece 
anterior  to  the  Olympiads ;  meaning  the  disclaimer 
to  apply  to  anything  like  a  general  history, — not 
to  exclude  rigorously  every  individual  event. 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the  region 
of  history  are  discernible  only  through  a  different 
atmosphere — that  of  epic  poetry  and  legend.  To 
confound  together  these  disparate  matters  is,  in  my 
judgement,  essentially  unphilosophical.  I  describe 
the  earlier  times  by  themselves,  as  conceived  by 
the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first  Greeks,  and  known 
only  through  their  legends — without  presuming  to 
measure  how  much  or  how^  little  of  historical  mat- 
ter these  legends  may  contain.  If  the  reader 
blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this — 
if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain 
and  disclose  the  picture — I  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  painter  Zeuxis,  when  the  same  question  was 
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addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  master-piece  of 
imitative  art — '*  The  curtain  is  the  picture."  What 
we  now  read  as  poetry  and  legend  was  once  ac- 
credited history,  and  the  only  genuine  history 
which  the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
their  past  time :  the  curtain  conceals  nothing  be- 
hind, and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn. 
I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands — not  to 
efface,  still  less  to  re-paint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now  presented 
to  the  public  are  destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of 
historical  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  age 
of  historical  reason :  to  exhibit  its  basis  in  the  hu- 
man mind — an  omnipresent  religious  and  personal 
interpretation  of  nature ;  to  illustrate  it  by  compa- 
rison witj;i  the  like  mental  habit  in  early  modern 
Europe ;  to  show  its  immense  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  narrative  matter,  with  little  care  for  consist- 
ency between  one  story  and  another ;  lastly,  to  set 
forth  the  causes  which  overgrew  and  partially  sup- 
planted the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compro- 
mises and  interpretations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its 
principal  charm  and  dignity  from  the  Homeric 
poems :  to  these,  therefore,  and  to  the  other  poems 
included  in  the  ancient  epic,  an  entire  chapter  is  de- 
voted, the  length  of  which  must  be  justified  by  the 
names  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Wolfian  con- 
troversy as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have 
even  hazarded  some  speculations  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  Iliad.  The  society  and  manners 
of  the  heroic  age,  considered  as  known  in  a  gene- 
ral way  from  Homer's  descriptions  and  allusions, 
are  also  described  and  criticised. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at 
776  B.C. ;  prefixing  some  remarks  upon  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Greece.  I  try  to  make  out, 
amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indications,  what  the 
state  of  Greece  was  at  this  period ;  and  I  indulge 
some  cautious  conjectures,  founded  upon  the  earliest 
verifiable  facts,  respecting  the  steps  immediately 
antecedent  by  which  that  condition  was  brought 
about.  In  the  present  volumes  I  have  only  been 
able  to  include  the  history  of  Sparta  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Dorians,  down  to  the  age  of  Peisistra- 
tus  and  Croesus.  I  had  hoped  to  have  comprised 
in  them  the  entire  history  of  Greece  down  to  this 
last-mentioned  period,  but  I  find  the  space  insuf- 
ficient. 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into 
six  compartments,  of  which  the  first  may  be  looked 
at  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  five  following, 
which  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas. 

I.  Period  from  776  b.c.  to  560  b.c,  the  acces- 
sion of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in 
Lvdia. 
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II.  From  the  accession  of  Feisistratus  and  Croe- 
sus to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

III.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

IV.  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Chae- 
roneia. 

VI.  From  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  to  the  end  of 
the  generation  of  Alexander. 

The  five  periods  from  Feisistratus  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  and  of  his  generation,  present 
the  acts  of  an  historical  drama  capable  of  being 
recounted  in  perspicuous  succession,  and  connected 
by  a  sensible  thread  of  unity.  I  shall  interweave 
in  their  proper  places  the  important  but  outlying 
adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — in- 
troducing such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  po- 
litical constitutions,  philosophy,  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, as  are  requisite  to  exhibit  the  many-sided 
activity  of  this  people  during  their  short  but  bril- 
liant career. 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander,  the  political 
action  of  Greece  becomes  cramped  and  degraded — 
no  longer  interesting  to  the  reader,  or  operative  on 
the  destinies  of  the  future  world.  We  may  indeed 
name  one  or  two  incidents,  especially  the  revolu- 
tions of  Agis  and  KleomenSs  at  Sparta,  which  are 
both  instructive  and  affecting ;  but  as  a  whole,  the 
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period,  between  300  b.c.  and  the  absorption  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  is  of  no  interest  in  itself, 
and  is  only  so  far  of  value  as  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  preceding  centuries.  The  dignity  and 
value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward  belong 
to  them  only  as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors, 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  literary  men  and 
critics,  medical  practitioners,  &c.  In  all  these  re- 
spective capacities,  especially  in  the  great  schools 
of  philosophical  speculation,  they  still  constitute 
the  light  of  the  Roman  world  ;  though,  as  com- 
munities, they  have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and  have 
become  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbours. 

I  propose  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Gre- 
cian communities  to  the  year  300  b.c,  or  the  close 
of  the  generation  which  takes  its  name  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish  this  in 
eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next  two  or 
three  volumes  I  have  already  large  preparations 
made,  and  I  shall  publish  my  third  (perhaps  my 
fourth)  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  publication 
of  one  portion  of  a  history  apart  from  the  remain- 
der ;  for  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  later  phaenomena 
can  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  light  which 
each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other.  But  the  prac- 
tice has  become  habitual,  and  is  indeed  more  than 
justified  by  the  well-known  inadmissibility  of  *'  long 
hopes  "  into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Yet  I  can- 
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not  but  fear  that  my  first  two  volumes  will  suffer  in 
the  estimation  of  many  readers  hy  coming  out  alone 
— and  that  men  who  value  the  Greeks  for  their  phi- 
losophy, their  politics,  and  their  oratory,  may  treat 
the  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.     And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes 
of  the  Greek  mind — ^its  religious  and  poetical  vein — 
here  appear  in  disproportionate  relief,  as  compared 
with  its  more  vigorous  and  masculine  capacities — 
with  those  powers  of  acting,  organising,  judging, 
and  speculating,  which  will  be   revealed  in  the 
forthcoming  volumes.     I  venture  however  to  fore- 
warn the  reader  that  there  will  occur  numerous  cir- 
cumstances in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks 
which  he  will  not  comprehend  unless  he  be  initiated 
into  the  course  of  their  legendary  associations.    He 
will  not  understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athe- 
nian public  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  statues  called 
Hermse,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which 
they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the 
domiciliation  of  the  gods  in  the  soil :  nor  will  he 
adequately  appreciate  the  habit  of  the  Spartan  king 
on  military  expeditions, — when  he  oflfered  his  daily 
public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his 
country, — "  always  to  perform  this  morning  ser- 
vice immediately  before  sunrise,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the 
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gpds^"  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  con. 
ception  of  Zeus  going  to  rest  at  night  and  awaking 
to  rise  at  early  dawn  from  the  side  of  the  ''  white- 
armed  H6rS."  The  occasion  will  indeed  often  oc- 
cur for  remarking  how  these  legends  illustrate  and 
vivify  the  political  phaenomena  of  the  succeeding 
times,  and  I  have  only  now  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
considering  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  series, — ^not 
as  an  entire  work. 

'  Xenopbon,  Bepub.  Laeedeemon.  cap.  xiii.  «3.    'Acl  dc,  &ra»  Btnfrat, 
rov  $€ov  tiivouuf, 

LondoD,  March  5«  1846. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
OF  VOLUMES  I.  AND  11. 


In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  the  two  First 
Volumes  of  my  History,  I  have  profited  by  the  re- 
marks and  corrections  of  various  critics,  contained 
in  Reviews  both  English  and  Foreign.  I  have 
suppressed,  or  rectified,  some  positions  which  had 
been  pointed  out  as  erroneous,  or  as  advanced  upon 
inadequate  evidence.  I  have  strengthened  my  ar- 
gument in  some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood — adding  some  new 
notes,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  enlarged  illustra- 
tion, partly  to  defend  certain  opinions  which  had 
been  called  in  question.  The  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  have  been  made  in  Chapters  XVI.  and 
XXI.  of  Part  I.— and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Part  II. 

I  trust  that  these  three  Chapters,  more  full  of 
speculation,  and  therefore  more  open  to  criticism 
than  any  of  the  others,  will  thus  appear  in  a  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  form.  But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  add  that  they  remain  for  the  most  part 
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unchanged  in  substance,  and  that  I  have  seen  no 
sufficient  reason  to  modify  my  main  conclusions 
even  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Diad,  contro- 
verted though  they  have  been  by  some  of  my  most 
esteemed  critics. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of 
Grecian  legend,  as  broadly  distinguished  through- 
out these  volumes  from  Grecian  history,  I  desire 
to  notice  two  valuable  publications  with  which  I 
have  only  become  acquainted  since  the  date  of  my 
first  edition.  One  of  these  is,  a  short  Essay  on 
Primaeval  History,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don  1846  published  just  at  the  same  time  as 
these  volumes)  which  illustrates  with  much  acute 
reflection  the  general  features  of  legend,  not  only 
in  Greece  but  throughout  the  ancient  world — see 
especially  pages  65,  84,  92,  et  seq.  The  other  work 
is.  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 
by  Colonel  Sleeman — first  madeknown  to  me  through 
an  excellent  notice  of  my  History  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  October  1846.  The  description  given 
by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  the  state  of  mind  now  actu- 
ally prevalent  among  the  native  population  of  Hin- 
dostan,  presents  a  vivid  comparison,  helping  the 
modern  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
legendary  aera  of  Greece.  I  have  embodied  in  the 
notes  of  this  Second  Edition  two  or  three  passages 
from  Colonel  Sleeman*s  instructive  work  :  but  the 
whole  of  it  richly  deserves  perusal. 
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Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  History, 
without  attaining  a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of 
Nikias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
— I  find  myself  compelled  to  retract  the  expectation 
held  out  in  the  preface  to  my  First  Edition,  that  the 
entire  work  might  be  completed  in  eight  volumes. 
Experience  proves  to  me  how  impossible  it  is  to 
measure  beforehand  the  space  which  historical  sub- 
jects will  require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  work  shall  be  executed  with 
as  much  regard  to  brevity  as  is  consistent  with 
the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it  fit  for  public 
acceptance. 

G.  G, 

London,  April  3,  1849. 
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NAMES  OF  GODS,  GODDESSES,  AND  HEROES. 


Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  ex- 
cellent scholars,  I  call  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek 
names,  and  not  by  the  Latin  equivalents  used  among  the 
Romans.  For  the  assistance  of  those  readers  to  whom  the 
Greek  names  may  be  less  familiar,  I  here  annex  a  table  of 
the  one  and  the  other. 


(jrT€€n* 

Latin, 

Zeus, 

Jupiter. 

Pos(*id6n» 

Neptune. 

Ar^s, 

Mars. 

Dionysus, 

Bacchus. 

Hernias, 

Mercury. 

Helios, 

Sol. 

Hephaestus, 

Vulcan. 

Hades, 

Pluto. 

Her6, 

Juno. 

Athene, 

Minerva. 

Artemis, 

Diana. 

Aphrodite, 

Venus. 

E6s, 

Aurora. 

Hestia, 

Vesta. 

Leto, 

Latona. 

Denieter, 

Ceres. 

Herakles, 

Hercules. 

Askiepius, 

jEscuIapius. 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and 
generally  throughout  this  history.     I  have  approximated 

c2 


as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  the  Greek  letters  in  preference  to 
the  Latin ;  and  on  this  point  I  venture  upon  an  innova- 
tion which  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  vindicating  before 
the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student.  For  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  substituting,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  En- 
glish C  in  place  of  the  Greek  K  is  indeed  so  obviously  in- 
correct, that  it  admits  of  no  rational  justification.  Our 
own  K  precisely  and  in  every  point  coincides  with  the 
Greek  K:  we  have  thus  the  means  of  reproducing  the 
Greek  name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  yet  we  gra- 
tuitously take  the  wrong  letter  in  preference  to  the  right. 
And  the  precedent  of  the  Latins  is  here  against  us  rather 
than  in  our  favour,  for  their  C  really  coincided  in  sound 
with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  our  C  entirely  departs  from  it, 
and  becomes  an  S,  before  e,  t,  ^e,  ce,  and  y.  Though  our  C 
has  so  far  deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  C,  yet  there 
is  some  warrant  for  our  continuing  to  use  it  in  writing 
Latin  names — ^because  we  thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the 
eye,  though  not  to  the  ear.  But  this  is  riot  the  case  when 
we  employ  our  C  to  designate  the  Greek  K,  for  we  depart 
here  not  less  from  the  visible  than  from  the  audible  ori- 
ginal ;  while  we  mar  the  unrivalled  euphony  of  the  Greek 
language  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  constitutes 
the  least  inviting  feature  in  our  own.  Among  German 
philologists  the  K  is  now  universally  employed  in  writing 
Greek  names,  and  I  have  adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this 
work,  making  exception  for  such  names  as  the  English 
reader  has  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  with  the  C,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  being  almost  Anglicised.  I 
have  farther  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  (17,  g>)  by  a 
circumflex  (HSrfi)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or 
in  the  penultimate  of  a  name. 
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PART  I. 
LEGENDARY  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LEGENDS  RESPECTING  THE  GODS. 

XhE  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks  opens  with  Jif*"'?fi?^ 
the  gods,  anterior  as  well  as  superior  to  man:  it  cai world. 
gradually  descends,  first  to  heroes,  and  next  to 
the  human  race.  Along  with  the  gods  are  found 
various  monstrous  natures,  ultra-human  and  extra- 
human,  who  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  gods, 
but  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in  the  attri- 
butes of  freewill,  conscious  agency,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure  and  pain, — such  as  the  Harpies, 
the  Gorgons,  the  Graeae,  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  Echidna,  Sphinx,  Chimaera,  Chrysaor, 
Pegasus,  the  Cycl&pes,  the  Centaurs,  &c.  The 
first  acts  of  what  may  be  termed  the  great  mythi- 
cal cycle  describe  the  proceedings  of  these  gigantic 
agents — the  crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific 
and  overboiling  forces,  which  are  ultimately  re- 
duced to  obedience,  or  chained  up,  or  extinguished, 
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under  the  more  orderly  government  of  Zeus,  who 
supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  ac- 
quires presidence  and  supremacy  over  gods  and 
men — subject  however  to  certain  social  restraints 
from  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses  around  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasionally  convoking 
and  consulting  the  divine  agora. 
How  the  I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literally,  treat- 
to-be  toid.  ing  them  simply  as  mythes  springing  from  the 
same  creative  imagination,  addressing  themselves 
to  analogous  tastes  and  feelings,  and  depending 
upon  the  same  authority,  as  the  legends  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  It  is  the  inspired  voice  of  the  Muse 
which  reveals  and  authenticates  both,  and  from 
which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  derive  their  know- 
ledge— the  one,  of  the  heroic,  the  other,  of  the 
divine,  foretime.  I  maintain,  moreover,  fully,  the 
character  of  these  great  divine  agents  as  Persons, 
which  is  the  light  in  which  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  audience.  Ura- 
nos,  Nyx,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros  (Heaven,  Night, 
Sleep  and  Dream),  are  Persons,  just  as  much  as 
AUegory  Zcus  and  ApoUo.  To  resolve  them  into  mere  alle- 
ISwrtii^  gories,  is  unsafe  and  unprofitable  :  we  then  depart 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  hearers, 
without  acquiring  any  consistent  or  philosophical 
point  of  view  of  our  own^  For  although  some  of 
the  attributes  and  actions  ascribed  to  these  persons 
are  often  explicable  by  allegory  the  whole  series 
and  system  of  them  never  are  so  :  the  theorist  who 
adopts  this  course  of  explanation  finds  that,  after 

^  It  is  sufficient^  here,  to  state  this  position  briefly :  more  will  be  said 
respecting  the  alWgorizing  interpretation  in  a  future  chapter. 
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one  or  two  simple  and  obvious  steps,  the  path  is 
no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to  clear  a  way  for 
himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  conjectures. 
The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always 
found  mingled  with  other  persons  and  attributes 
not  allegorical ;  but  the  two  classes  cannot  be  se- 
vered without  breaking  up  the  whole  march  of  the 
mythical  events,  nor  can  any  explanation  which 
drives  us  to  such  a  necessity  be  considered  as  ad- 
missible. To  suppose  indeed  that  these  legends 
could  be  all  traced  by  means  of  allegory  into  a  co- 
herent body  of  physical  doctrine,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  all  reasonable  presumptions  respecting 
the  age  or  society  in  which  they  arose.  Where  the 
allegorical  mark  is  clearly  set  upon  any  particular 
character,  or  attribute,  or  event,  to  that  extent  we 
may  recognise  it ;  but  we  can  rarely  venture  to 
divine  further,  still  less  to  alter  the  legends  them- 
selves on  the  faith  of  any  such  surmises.  The  the- 
ogony  of  the  Greeks  contains  some  cosmogonic 
ideas ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
cosmogony,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  element- 
ary, planetary,  or  physical  changes. 

In  the  order  of  legendary  chronology,  Zeus  comes  zeus-fore- 
after  Kronos  and  Uranos ;  but  in  the  order  of  Gre-  g^^ 
cian  conception,  Zeus  is  the  prominent  person,  and  «>°ccp*^<>"- 
Kronos  and  Uranos  are  inferior  and  introductory 
precursors,  set  up  in  order  to  be  overthrown  and 
to  serve  as  mementos  of  the  prowess  of  their  con- 
queror.    To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  well  as  to  the 
Greeks  universally,  Zeus  is  the  great  and  predomi- 
nant god,  "  the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  whose 
power  none  of  the  other  gods  can  hope  to  resist, 

b2 
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or  even  deliberately  think  of  questioning.  All  the 
other  gods  have  their  specific  potency  and  peculiar 
sphere  of  action  and  duty,  with  which  Zeus  does 
not  usually  interfere ;  but  it  is  he  who  maintains 
the  lineaments  of  a  providential  superintendence, 
as  well  over  the  phaenomena  of  Olympus  as  over 
those  of  earth.  Zeus  and  his  brothers  Poseiddn 
and  Had^  have  made  a  division  of  power :  he  has 
reserved  the  aether  and  the  atmosphere  to  himself — 
Poseiddn  has  obtained  the  sea — and  HadSs  the  un- 
der-world or  infernal  regions  ;  while  earth,  and  the 
events  which  pass  upon  earth,  are  common  to  all  of 
them,  together  with  free  access  to  Olympus^ 
The  gods  Zeus,  then,  with  his  brethren  and  colleagues,  con- 
cdved:1hul  stitutc  the  present  gods,  whom  Homer  and  Hesiod 
SliL^  recognise  as  in  full  dignity  and  efficiency.  The 
inmates  of  this  divine  world  are  conceived  upon 
the  model,  but  not  upon  the  scale,  of  the  human. 
They  are  actuated  by  the  full  play  and  variety  of 
those  appetites,  sympathies,  passions  and  affections, 
which  divide  the  soul  of  man ;  invested  with  a 
far  larger  and  indeterminate  measure  of  power,  and 
an  exemption  as  well  from  death  as  (with  some  rare 
exceptions)  from  suffering  and  infirmity.  The  rich 
and  diverse  types  thus  conceived,  full  of  energetic 
movement  and  contrast,  each  in  his  own  province, 
and  soaring  confessedly  above  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence, were  of  all  themes  the  most  suitable  for  ad- 

'  See  niad  viii.  405,  463;  xv.  20,  130,  185.  Hesiod,  Theog.  885. 

This  unquestioned  supremacy  is  the  general  representation  of  Zeus : 
at  the  same  time  the  conspiracy  of  HM,  Poseiddn,  and  Ath^nd  against 
him,  suppressed  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Briareus  as  his  ally, 
is  among  the  exceptions.  (Uiad,  i.  400.)  Zeus  is  at  one  time  vanquished 
by  Titan,  but  rescued  by  Herm^.  (ApoUoddr.  i.  6,  3.) 
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venture  and  narrative,  and  operated  with  irresisti- 
ble force  upon  the  Grecian  fancy.  All  nature  was 
then  conceived  as  moving  and  working  through  a 
number  of  personal  agents,  amongst  whom  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  re- 
verential belief  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  being  only  one 
branch  of  this  omnipresent  personifying  faith.  The 
attributes  of  all  these  agents  had  a  tendency  to 
expand  themselves  into  illustrative  legends-— espe- 
cially those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly 
invoked  in  the  public  worship.  Out  of  this  same 
mental  source  sprang  both  the  divine  and  heroic 
mythes — the  former  being  often  the  more  extrava- 
gant and  abnormous  in  their  incidents,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  general  type  of  the  gods  was  more  vast 
and  awful  than  that  of  the  heroes. 

As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  PaBt  hi- 
the  present  dynasty  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  ^fittld^ 
repose  uponi ;  and  the  curious  and  imaginative  J^nJ^^cOTT 
Greek,  whenever  he  does  not  find  a  recorded  past  «?*«>"»• 
ready  to  his  hand,  is  uneasy  until  he  has  created 
one.     Thus  the  Hesiodic  theogony  explains,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  system  and  coherence,  first  the 
antecedent  circumstances  under  which  Zeus  ac- 
quired the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his 
colleagues  and  descendants. 

First  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  Chao«. 
came  Chaos  ;  next  Gaea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  flat 
Earth,  with  deep  and  dark  Tartarus  at  her  base. 
Er6s  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well  as  men, 
came  immediately  afterwards^. 

*  Arist.  Polit.  i.  I.  &<nr€p  dc  koi  rh  eidiy  iavrois  dft>oiunowruf  Sv^pwroi, 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  116.    Apolloddrus  begins  with  Uranos  and  Gaea 
(i.  I.) ;  he  does  not  recognise  £r6s,  Nyx,  or  Erebos. 
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From  Chaos  sprung  Erebos  and  Nyx ;  from  these 
latter  JEthfir  and  HSmera.  Gaa  also  gave  birth 
to  Uranos,  equal  in  breadth  to  herself,  in  order 
to  serve  both  as  an  overarching  vault  to  her, 
and  as  a  residence  for  the  immortal  gods;  she 
further  produced  the  mountains,  habitations  of 
the  divine  nymphs,  and  Pontus,  the  barren  and 
billowy  sea. 

Gsa  and  Then  Gaa  intermarried  with  Uranos,  and  from 
this  union  came  a  numerous  offspring — twelve 
Titans  and  Titanides,  three  Cycl6pes,  and  three 
Hekatoncheires  or  beings  with  a  hundred  hands 
each.  The  Titans  were  Oceanus,  Koeos,  Krios,  Hy- 
peri6n,  lapetos,  and  Kronos :  the  Titanides,  Theia, 
Rhea,  Themis,  Mn6mosyn6,  Phoebfi,  and  T6thys. 
The  Cyclopes  were  Brontds,  Sterop^s,  and  Argfis, 
— ^formidable  persons,  equally  distinguished  for 
strength  and  for  manual  craft,  so  that  they  made 
the  thunder  which  afterwards  formed  the  irresist- 
ible artillery  of  Zeus  ^  The  Hekatoncheires  were 
Kottos,  Briareus,  and  Gyg6s,  of  prodigious  bodily 
force. 

Uranos  contemplated  this  powerful  brood  with 
fear  and  horror ;  as  fast  as  any  of  them  were  born, 
he  concealed  them  in  cavities  of  the  earth,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  come  out.  Gaea  could 
find  no  room  for  them,  and  groaned  under  the 
pressure:  she  produced  iron,  made  a  sickle,  and 
implored  her  sons  to  avenge  both  her  and  them- 
selves against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  their 
father.  But  none  of  them,  except  Kronos,  had 
courage  to  undertake  the  deed  :  he,  the  youngest 
and  the  most  daring,  was  armed  with  the  sickle  and 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  156.  ApoUod.  ut  sup. 
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placed  in  suitable  ambush  by  the  contrivance  of 
Gaea.  Presently  night  arrived,  and  Uranos  de- 
scended to  the  embraces  of  Gaea :  Kronos  then 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  cut  off  the  genitals 
of  his  father,  and  cast  the  bleeding  member  behind 
him  far  away  into  the  sea\  Much  of  the  blood 
was  spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  Gaea  in  consequence 
gave  birth  to  the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and 
muscular  Gigantes,  and  the  Melian  nymphs*  Out  Uranos  dis- 
of  the  genitals  themselves,  as  they  swam  and  foamed 
upon  the  sea,  emerged  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  de- 
riving her  name  from  the  foam  out  of  which  she 
had  sprung.  She  first  landed  at  Kyth^ra,  and  then 
went  to  Cjrprus :  the  island  felt  her  benign  influ- 
ence, and  the  green  herb  started  up  under  her  soft 
and  delicate  tread.  Er6s  immediately  joined  her, 
and  partook  with  her  the  function  of  suggesting 
and  directing  the  amorous  impulses  both  of  gods 
and  men^. 

Uranos  being  thus  dethroned  and  disabled,  Kronos 
and  the  Titans  acquired  their  liberty  and  became 
predominant:  the  Cycl6pes  and  the  Hekaton- 
cheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus,  and 
were  still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Each  of  the  Titans  had  a  numerous  oflspring :  Kronos  and 
Oceanus,  especially,  marrying  his  sister  T6thys,  be- 
gat three  thousand  daughters,  the  Oceanic  nymphs, 

*  Heaiod,  Theog.  160,  182,    ApoUod,  i.  1,  4. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  192.  This  legend  respecting  the  birth  of  Aphrodite 
seems  to  have  been  derived  partly  from  her  name  {d<j>p69,  foam),  partly 
fipom  the  surname  Urania,  ^Atfypodirri  Ovpopta,  under  which  she  was  so  ^^^^ 
very  extensively  worshiped,  especially  both  in  Cypras  and  Cythera, 
seemingly  originated  in  both  islands  by  the  Phcenicians.  Ilerodot.  i.  105. 
Compare  the  instructive  section  in  Boeckh's  Metrologic,  c.  iv.  §  4. 
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and  as  many  sons :  the  rivers  and  springs  passed 
for  his  offspring.  Hyperi6n  and  his  sister  Theia 
had  for  their  children  Helios,  Seldnd,  and  E6s  ;  Koeos 
with  Phoebfi  begat  L6t6  and  Asteria ;  the  chil- 
dren of  Krios  were  Astraeos,  Pallas,  and  Pers6s, — 
from  Astrseos  and  E6s  sprang  the  winds  Zephyrus, 
Boreas,  and  Notus.  lapetos,  marrying  the  Ocea«- 
nic  nymph  ClymenS,  counted  as  his  progeny  the 
celebrated  Promdtheus,  Epim^theus,  Menoetius,  and 
Atlas.  But  the  offspring  of  Kronos  were  the  most 
powerful  and  transcendent  of  all.  He  married  his 
sister  Rhea,  and  had  by  her  three  daughters — He- 
stia,  DSmSter,  and  H^rS — and  three  sons,  HadSs, 
Poseiddn,  and  Zeus,  the  latter  at  oncg  the  youngest 
and  the  greatest. 
Krono*  But  Krouos  forcbodcd  to  himself  destruction  from 

over- 
reached,     one  of  his  own  children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon 

saiety  of      as  any  of  them  were  born,  he  immediately  swal- 

zcusand     Jq^^^i  them  and  retained  them  in  his  own  belly. 

brethren,     j^  j^ig  maunei!'  had  the  five  first  been  treated,  and 

Rhea  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  Zeus. 

Grieved  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  her  children, 

she  applied  for  counsel  to  her  father  and  mother, 

Uranos  and  Gaea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal  the 

birth  of  Zeus.     They  conveyed  her  by  night  to 

Lyktus  in  Crete,  hid  the  new-born  child  in  a  woody 

cavern  on  Mount  Ida,  and  gave  to  Kronos,  in  place 

of  it,  a  stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which 

he  greedily  swallowed,  believing  it  to  be  his  child. 

Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  ensured  ^    As  he  grew 

up  his  vast  powers  fully  developed  themselves :  at 

the  suggestion  of  Gaea,  he  induced  Kronos  by  stra- 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  452,  487.    ApoUod.  i.  1,  6. 
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tagem  to  vomit  up,  first  the  stone  which  had  been 
given  to  him, — next,  the  five  children  whom  he  had 
previously  devoured.  Hestia,  D6m6t6r,  Hfer6,  Po- 
seiddn  and  Hadds,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up 
along  with  Zeus ;  and  the  stone  to  which  the  latter 
owed  his  preservation  was  placed  near  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  where  it  ever  afterwards  stood,  as  a  con* 
spicuous  and  venerable  memorial  to  the  religious 
Greek*. 

We  have  not*  yet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  ^•'**"- 
beings  geperated  during  this  early  period,  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  Zeus.  Nyx,  alone  and  without  any 
partner,  gave  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny :  Tha- 
natos,  Hypnos  and  Oneiros;  Mdmus  and  Olzys 
(Grief) ;  K16th6,  Lachesis  and  Atropos,  the  three 
Fates;  the  retributive  and  equalising  Nemesis; 
Apat£  and  PhilotSs  (Deceit  and  amorous  Pro- 
pensity), GSras  (Old  Age)  and  Eris  (Contention). 
From  Eris  proceeded  an  abundant  offspring,  all 
mischievous  and  maleficent:  Ponos  (Suffering), 
LSthd,  Limos  (Famine),  Phonos  and  Mach£ 
(Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysnomia  and  At£  (Law- 
lessness and  reckless  Impulse),  and  Horkos,  the 
ever-watchful  sanctioner  of  oaths,  as  well  as  the 
inexorable  punisher  of  voluntary  perjury^ 

Gaea,  too,  intermarrying  with  Pontus,  gave  birth 
to  Nereus,  the  just  and  righteous  old  man  of  the 
sea ;  to  Thaumas,  Phorkys  and  K^td.     From  Ne- 

'  Ueaiod,  Theog.  498.— 

T^y  fitv  Ztvt  OT^pi^e  kotci  xBovhi  eupvodeti/f 
Tlv&oi  iv  fiyaBtff,  yvakois  vtrh  napt^<roco, 

»  HcMod,  Tbeog.  212-232. 
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reus,  and  Doris  daughter  of  Oceanus^  proceeded 
the  fifty  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thaumas  also 
married  Elektra  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  had  by 
her  Iris  and  the  two  Harpies,  Aeli6  and  Okypetfi, 
— winged  and  swift  as  the  winds.  From  Phorkys 
and  K£t6  sprung  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  the  monstrous  GrsesB  and  Gorgons :  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  when  killed  by 
Perseus,  produced  Chrysaor  and  the  horse  Pega- 
sus )  Chrysaor  and  Kallirrhod  gave  birth  to  Gery6n 
as  well  as  to  Echidna, — ^a  creature  hsilf-nymph 
and  half-serpent,  unlike  both  to  gods  and  to  men. 
Other  monsters  arose  from  the  union  of  Echidna 
with  Typha6n, — Orthros,  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Gery6n;  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  HadSs,  with  fifty 
heads,  and  the  Lernaean  Hydra.  From  the  latter 
proceeded  the  Chimeera,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes, 
and  the  Nemean  lion^ 

A  powerful  and  important  progeny,  also,  was 
that  of  Styx,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  Pallas ;  she 
.  had  Z6I0S  and  Nik6  (Imperiousness  and  Victory), 
and  Kratos  and  Bia  (Strength  and  Force).     The 
hearty  and  early  co-operation  of  Styx  and  her  four 
sons  with  Zeus  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
enabled  him  to  achieve  his  victory  over  the  Ti- 
tans. 
AmbUiouB        Zcus  had  grown  up  not  less  distinguished  for 
Zeus.         mental  capacity  than  for  bodily  force.     He  and  his 
brothers  now  determined  to  wrest  the  power  from 
the  hands  of  Kronos  and  the  Titans,  and  a  long 
and  desperate  struggle  commenced,  in  which  all 
the  gods  and  all  the  goddesses  took  part.     Zeus 

*  Hcsiod,  Tlieog.  240-320.     ApoUod6r.  i.  2,  6,  7- 
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convoked  them  to  Olympus,  and  promised  to  all 
who  would  aid  him  against  Kronos,  that  their  func- 
tions and  privileges  should  remain  undisturbed. 
The  first  who  responded  to  the  call,  came  with  her 
four  sons,  and  embraced  his  cause,  was  Styx. 
Zeus  took  them  all  four  as  his  constant  attendants, 
and  conferred  upon  Styx  the  majestic  distinction 
of  being  the  Horkos,  or  oath-sanctioner  of  the 
Gods, — what  Horkos  was  to  men,  Styx  was  to  the 
Gods*. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  himself,  Zeus  released  ^^"7  ®^ 
the  other  Uranids  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  f&dhu 

brethreo 

Tartarus  by  their  father, — the  Cycldpes  and  the  ovearKro- 
Centimanes, — ^and  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  TiuS. 
part  with  him  against  the  Titans*  The  former 
supplied  him  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  latter  brought  into  the  fight  their  boundless 
muscular  strength^.  Ten  full  years  did  the  com- 
bat continue;  Zeus  and  the  Kronids  occupying 
Olympus,  and  the  Titans  being  established  on  the 
more  southerly  mountain-chain  of  Otfarys.  All 
nature  was  convulsed,  and  the  distant  Oceanus, 
though  he  took  no  part  in  the  struggle,  felt  the 
boiling,  the  noise,  and  the  shock,  not  less  than 
Gsea  and  Pontus.  The  thunder  of  Zeus,  combined 
with  the  crags  and  mountains  torn  up  and  hurled 
by  the  Centimanes,  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
Titans  were  defeated  and  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
lapetos,  Kronos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  (Oce- 
anus excepted)  were  imprisoned,  perpetually  and 
irrevocably,  in  that  subterranean  dungeon,  a  wall 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  385-403. 

*  Hesiod,  Theog.  140,  624,  657.    ApoUodor.  i.  2,  4. 
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of  brass  being  built  around  them  by  Poseid6n, 
and  the  three  Centimanes  being  planted  as  guards. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  lapetos,  Mencetius  was  made 
to  share  this  prison,  while  Atlas  was  condemned  to 
stand  for  ever  at  the  extreme  west,  and  to  bear 
upon  his  shoulders  the  solid  vault  of  heaven  ^ 

Typhdeus.  Thus  Were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Kronids 
with  Zeus  at  their  head  placed  in  possession  of 
power.  They  were  not,  however,  yet  quite  se- 
cure ;  for  Gsea,  intermarrying  with  Tartarus,  gave 
birth  to  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  monster 
called  Typh6eu8,  of  such  tremendous  properties 
and  promise,  that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  full  development,  nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented him  from  vanquishing  all  rivals  and  be- 
coming supreme.  But  Zeus  foresaw  the  danger, 
smote  him  at  once  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Olym- 
pus, and  burnt  him  up :  he  was  cast  along  with  the 
rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no  further  enemy  remained 
to  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kronids*. 

Dynasty  of  With  Zeus  begins  a  new  dynasty  and  a  different 
order  of  beings.  Zeus,  Poseid6n,  and  HadSs  agree 
upon  the  distribution  before  noticed,  of  functions 
and  localities :  Zeus  retaining  the  iEthSr  and  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  general  presiding 

>  The  battle  with  the  Titans,  Hesiod,  Theog.  627-735.  Hesiod  men- 
tions nothing  about  the  Gigantes  and  the  Gigantomacbia :  Apollod6ru8, 
pn  the  other  hand,  gives  this  latter  in  some  detail,  but  despatches  the 
Titans  in  a  few  words  (i.  2, 4 ;  i.  6, 1).  The  Grigantes  seem  to  be  only 
a  second  edition  of  the  Titans, — a  sort  of  duplication  to  which  the 
legendary  poets  were  often  inclined. 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  820-869.  ApoUod.  i.  6,  3.  He  makes  Typh6n 
very  nearly  victorious  over  Zeus.  Typhdeus,  according  to  Hesiod,  is 
father  of  the  irregular,  violent,  and  mischievous  winds :  Notus,  Boreas, 
Argest^s  and  Zephyrus^  are  of  divine  origin  (870). 
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function  ;  Poseiddn  obtaining  the  sea,  and  admini- 
Btering  subterranean  forces  generally;  and  HadSs 
ruling  the  under- world,  or  region  in  which  the  half- 
animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  his  bro- 
thers and  his  sisters,  and  his  and  their  divine  pro- 
geny, we  find  the  present  Gods ;  that  is,  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
Greeks  recognised  and  worshiped.  The  wives  of 
Zeus  were  numerous  as  well  as  his  offspring.  First  His  ofr- 
he  married  Mdtis,  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  ^"^* 
of  the  goddesses  ;  but  Gaea  and  Uranos  forewarned 
him  that  if  he  permitted  himself  to  have  children 
by  her,  they  would  be  stronger  than  himself  and 
dethrone  him.  Accordingly  when  Mdtis  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  of  Ath6n6,  he  swallowed 
her  up,  and  her  wisdom  and  sagacity  thus  became 
permanently  identified  with  his  own  being  ^  His 
head  was  subsequently  cut  open,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Ath6n6'. 
By  "Themis,  Zeus  begat  the  Hdrae ;  by  Eurynom6, 
the  three  Charites  or  Graces ;  by  Mn6mosyn6,  the 
Muses;  by  L6t6  (Latona),  Apollo  and  Artemis; 
and  by  D6m6t6r,  Persephonfi.  Last  of  all  he  took 
for  his  wife  HSr£,  who  maintained  permanently  the 
dignity  of  queen  of  the  Gods  ;  by  her  he  had  Hdbd, 
Ards,  and  Eileithyia.  Hermes  also  was  born  to 
him  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas :  HSphaestos 
was  born  to  H6r6,  according  to  some  accounts,  by 
Zeus ;  according  to  others,  by  her  own  unaided 
generative  force^.    He  was  bom  lame,  and  HSrd 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  88&-900.  «  Apollod.  i.  3, 6. 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  900-944. 
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was  ashamed  of  him ;  she  wished  to  secrete  him 
away,  but  he  made  his  escape  into  the  sea,  and 
found  shelter  under  the  maternal  care  of  the  Ne- 
reids Thetis  and  Eurynom6^ 

Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the 

presidency  of  Zeus,  will  thus  give  us*, — 

Gencraidis-       1.   The    twclvc  great   gods   and   goddesses  of 

of  the  di-   Olympus, — Zeus,  Poseid6n,  Apollo,  Ar6s,  HSphae- 

stos,  Herm6s,  H6r6,  AthSnS,  Artemis,  Aphrodite, 

Hestia,  DSmSt^r. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  deities,  not 
included  among  the  Olympic,  seemingly  because 
the  number  twelve  was  complete  without  them,  but 
some  of  them  not  inferior  in  power  and  dignity  to 
many  of  the  twelve : — ^Had6s,  HSlios,  HekatS,  Dio- 
nysos,  L6t6,  Di6nd,  Persephonfi,  SeI6n6,  Themis, 
Eds,  Harmonia,  the  Charites,  the  Muses,  the  Eilei- 
thyise,  the  Moerse,  the  Oceanids  and  the  Nereids, 
Pr6teus,  Eidothea,  the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phor- 
kys,  iEolus,  Nemesis,  &c. 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the 
greater  gods : — Iris,  H6b6,  the  Horae,  &c. 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and 
unsteadily  conceived  : — At6,  the  Litae,  Eris,  Thana- 
tos,  Hypnos, Kratos,  Bia,  Ossa,  &c.^  The  same  name 
is  here  employed  sometimes  to  designate  the  person, 
sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not  personified, — 
an  unconscious  transition  of  ideas,  which,  when  con- 
sciously performed,  is  called  Allegory. 

5.  Monsters,  offspring  of  the  Gods : — the  Har- 
pies, the  Gorgons,  the  Graeae,  Pegasus,  Chrysaor, 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  397. 

^  See  Burekhardt,  Homer,  und  Hesiod.  Mythologie,  sect.  102.  (Leipz. 
1844.)  '  Aifi^s — Hunger — ^is  a  person,  in  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  299. 
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Echidna^  Chimaera,  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides, 
Cerberas,  Orthros,  Gery6n,  the  Lernaean  Hydra, 
the  Nemean  lion,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  Cen- 
taurs, the  Sphinx,  Xanthos  and  Balios  the  immortal 
horses,  &c. 

From  the  gods  we  slide  down  insensibly,  first  to 
heroes,  and  then  to  men ;  but  before  we  proceed  to' 
this  new  mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  theogony  generally.  I  have  given  it  briefly 
as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogonia,  because  Heuodie 
that  poem — ^in  spite  of  great  incoherence  and  con-  _ jl^uf 
fusion,  arising  seemingly  from  diversity  of  author-  ^^'^^^^y- 
ship  as  well  as  diversity  of  age — presents  an  ancient 
and  genuine  attempt  to  cast  the  divine  foretime  into 
a  systematic  sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were 
the  grand  authorities  in  the  Pagan  world  respecting 
theogony ;  but  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  nothing  is 
found  except  passing  allusions  and  implications, 
and  even  in  the  Hymns  (which  were  commonly  be- 
lieved in  antiquity  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same 
author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey)  there  are  only 
isolated,  uncbnnected  narratives.  Accordingly  men 
habitually  took  their  information  respecting  their 
theogonic  antiquities  from  the  Hesiodic  poem,  where 
it  was  ready  laid  out  before  them ;  and  the  legends 
consecrated  in  that  work  acquired  both  an  extent 
of  circulation  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  faith, 
such  as  independent  legends  could  seldom  or  never 
rival.  Moreover  the  scrupulous  and  sceptical  Pa- 
gans, as  well  as  the  open  assailants  of  Paganism  in 
later  times,  derived  their  subjects  of  attack  from 
the  same  source;  so  that  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  recount  in  their  naked  simplicity  the 
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Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Plato  deprecated  and  XenophanSs  denounced.  The 
strange  proceedings  ascribed  to  Uranos,  Kronos  and 
Zeus,  have  been  more  frequently  alluded  to,  in  the 
way  of  ridicule  or  condemnation,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  mythical  world, 
^ntsof  But  though  the  Hesiodic  theogony  passed  as 
between  orthodox  amoug  the  later  Pagans  ^  because  it  stood 
H^^.  before  them  as  the  only  system  anciently  set  forth 
and  easily  accessible,  it  was  evidently  not  the  only 
system  received  at  the  date  of  the  poem  itself. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  Uranos,  in  the  sense  of 
an  arch-God  anterior  to  Kronos.  Uranos  and 
Gaea,  like  Oceanus,  T6thys  and  Nyx,  are  with  him 
great  and  venerable  Gods,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  present  the  character  of  predecessors  of 
Kronos  and  Zeus*.  The  Cycl6pes,  whom  Hesiod 
^  ranks  as  sons  of  Uranos  and  fabricators  of  thunder, 
are  in  Homer  neither  one  nor  the  other :  they  are 
not  noticed  in  the  Iliad  at  all,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  cannibals, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hesiodic 
Cycl6ps  except  the  one  round  central  eye®.  Of 
the  three  Centimanes  enumerated  by  Hesiod,  Bri- 
areus  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, not  as  the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the  son 
of  Poseid6n;  not  as  aiding  Zeus  in  his  combat 
against  the  Titans,  but  as  rescuing  him  at  a  critical 

*  See  Gottling,  Pnefat.  ad  Hesiod.  p.  23. 

9  Iliad,  xiv.  249;  xix.  259.  Odys8.v.l84.  Oceanus  and  T^hya 
seem  to  be  presented  in  the  Iliad  as  the  primitive  Father  and  Mother 
of  the  Gods:— 

*QK€av6v  re  ^ccov  y€V€(riv,  kcli  yLffvifia  Ttj^v,  (xiv.  20] .) 

?  Odyss.  ix.  8?. 
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moment  from  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
H6r6,  Poseiddn  and  Ath6n6*.  Not  only  is  the 
Hesiodic  Uranos  (with  the  Uranids)  omitted  in 
Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Kronos 
are  also  presented  in  a  very  diflferent  light.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Kronos  swallowing  his  young 
children :  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  is  the  eldest  of 
the  three  brothers  instead  of  the  youngest,  and  the 
children  of  Kronos  live  with  him  and  Rhea :  there 
the  stolen  intercourse  between  Zeus  and  H6r6  first 
takes  place  without  the  knowledge  of  their  pa- 
rents*. When  Zeus  puts  Kronos  down  into  Tar- 
tarus, Rhea  consigns  her  daughter  H6r£  to  the  care 
of  Oceanus:  no  notice  do  we  find  of  any  terrific 
battle  with  the  Titans  as  accompanying  that  event. 
Kronos,  lapetos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  are 
down  in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  under  the 
earth,  far  removed  from  the  genial  rays  of  Helios ;  •^ 
but  they  are  still  powerful  and  venerable,  and 
Hypnos  makes  Hdrd  swear  an  oath  in  their  name, 
as  the  most  inviolable  that  he  can  think  of^. 

In  Homer,  then,  we  find  nothing  beyond  the  Homeric 
simple  fact  that  Zeus  thrust  his  father  Kronos  toge- 
ther with  the  remaining  Titans  into  Tartarus  ;  an 
event  to  which  he  aflfords  us  a  tolerable  parallel 
in  certain  occurrences  even  under  the  presidency 
of  Zeus  himself.  For  the  other  gods  make  more 
than  one  rebellious  attempt  against  Zeus,  and  are 
only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength, 

»  niad,  i.  401.  *  niad,  xW.  203-296;  xv.  204. 

*  Diad,  viii.  482 ;  xiv.  274-279.  In  the  Hesiodic  0pp.  et  Di.,  Kro- 
nos is  represented  as  ruling  in  the  IsUinds  of  the  Blest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oceanus  (v.  168). 
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partly  by  the  presence  of  his  ally  the  Centimane 
Briareus.  Kronos,  like  Laertes  or  P61eus,  has 
become  old|  and  has  been  supplanted  by  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own.  The  Homeric  epic 
treats  Zeus  as  present^  and,  like  all  the  interesting 
heroic  characters,  a  father  must  be  s^signed  to 
him :  that  father  has  once  been  the  chief  of  the 
Titans,  but  has  been  superseded  and  put  down  into 
Tartarus  along  with  the  latter,  so  soon  as  Zeus  and 
the  superior  breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  acquired 
their  full  development. 
AmpUficd  That  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Kronos — be- 
If  zSs?  tween  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans— which 
Homer  has  thus  briefly  brought  to  view,  Hesiod  has 
amplified  into  a  theogony,  with  many  things  new, 
and  some  things  contradictory  to  his  predecessor  ; 
while  EumSlus  or  Arktinus  in  the  poem  called 
.  Titanomachia  (now  lost)  also  adopted  it  as  their 
special  subject\  As  Stasinus,  Arktinus,  Leschds, 
and  others,  enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  compo- 
sing poems  relating  to  a  supposed  time  anterior  to 
the  commencement,  oir  subsequent  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Iliad,— as  other  poets  recounted  ad- 
ventures of  Odysseus  subsequent  to  his  landing  in 

*  See  the  few  fragments  of -the  Titanomachia,  in  Diintzer,  Epic. 
Gnec.  Fragm.  p.  2 ;  and  Heyne,  ad  Apollodor.  I.  2.  Perhaps  there 
was  more  than  one  poem  on  the  suhject,  though  it  seems  that  Athe- 
nseus  had  only  read  one  (viii.  p.  277)* 

In  the  Titanomachia,  the  generations  anterior  to  Zeus  were  still  fur- 
ther lengthened  hy  making  Uranos  the  son  of  iBther  (Fr.  4.  Diintzer). 
^gseon  was  also  represented  as  son  of  Pontos  and  Gsea,  and  as  haying 
fought  in  the  ranks  of.  the  Titans :  in  the  Iliad  he  (the  same  who  is 
called  Briareus)  is  the  fast  ally  of  Zeus. 

A  Titanographia  was  ascribed  to  Mussus  (Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ill.  1178;  compare  Lactant.  de  Pais.  Rel.  i.  21). 
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Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged  and  systematised,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  corrupted,  the  skeleton 
theogony  which  we  find  briefly  indicated  in  Homer. 
There  is  violence  and  rudeness  in  the  Homeric 
gods,  but  the  great  genius  of  Grecian  epic  is  no 
way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and 
Kronos, — ^the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  le- 
gendary narrative. 

How  far  these  stories  are  the  invention  of  Hesiod 
himself  is  impossible  to  determine  ^     They  bring 

*  That  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  is  referable  to  an  age  considerably 
later  than  the  Homeric  poems,  appears  now  to  be  the  generally 
admitted  opinion ;  and  the  reasons  for  believing  so  are,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfactoiy.  Whether  the  Theogony  is  composed  by  the  same  author 
as  the  Works  and  Days  is  a  dQsputed  point.  The  Boeotian  literati  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias  decidedly  denied  the  identity,  and  ascribed  to  their 
Hesiod  only  the  Works  and  Days :  Pausanias  himself  concurs  with 
them  (ix.  31.  4;  ix.  36.  1),  and  Volcker  (Mythologie  des  Japetisch. 
(Seschlechts,  p.  14)  maintains  the  same  opinion,  as  well  as  Gottling 
(Prsf.  ad  Hesiod.  xxi.) :  K.  O.  Miiller  (History  of  Grecian  Literature, 
ch.  8.  §  4)  thinks  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion. 

Under  the  name  of  Hesiod  (in  that  vague  language  which  is  usual 
in  antiquity  respecting  authorship,  but  which  modem  critics  have  not 
much  mended  by  speaking  of  the  Hesiodic  school,  sect,  or  family)  passed 
many  different  poems,  belonging  to  three  classes  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  but  all  disparate  from  the  Homeric  epic: — 1.  The  poems 
of  legend  cast  into  historical  and  genealogical  series,  such  as  the  Eoiai, 
the  Catalogue  of  Women,  &c.  2.  The  poems  of  a  didactic  6r  ethical 
tendency,  such  as  the  Works  and  Days,  the  Precepts  of  Cheirdn,  the 
Art  of  Augural  Prophecy,  &c.  3.  Separate  and  short  mythical  com- 
postticHis,  such  as  the  Shield  of  H^rakl^,  the  Marriage  of  Keyx  (which, 
however,  was  of  disputed  authenticity,  Athente.  ii.  p.  49),  the  Epithala- 
minm  of  P^leus  and  Thetis,  &c.  (See  Marktscheffel,  Prsefat.  ad  Frag- 
ment.  Hesiod.  p.  89.) 

The  Theogony  belongs  chiefly  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  but  it  has 
also  a  dash  cf  the  second  in  the  legend  of  Prometheus,  &c. :  moreover 
in  the  portion  which  respects  Hekatd,  it  has  both  a  mystic  character  and 
a  distinct  bearing  upon  present  life  and  customs,  which  we  may  also 
trace  in  the  allusions  to  Kr^te  and  Delphi.  There  seems  reason  to 
place  it  in  the  same  age  with  the  Works  and  Days,  perhaps  in  the  half 
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US  down  to  a  cast  of  fancy  inbre  coarse  and  inde- 
licate than  the  Homeric,  and  more  nearly  resem- 
bling some  of  the  Holy  Chapters  {lepol  Aoyoc)  of 
the  more  recent  mysteries,  such  (for  example)  as 
the  tale  of  Dionysos  Zagreus.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  Theogony  itself  that  the  author  was  ac- 
quainted with  local  legends  current  both  at  Kr^te 
and  at  Delphi ;  for  he  mentions  both  the  moun- 
tain-cave in  Kr6te  wherein  the  new-born  Zeus  was 
hidden,  and  the  stone  near  the  Delphian  temple — 
the  identical  stone  which  Kronos  had  swallowed — 


century  preceding  700  B.C.,  and  little,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  Archilochag. 
The  poem  is  evidently  conceived  upon  one  scheme,  yet  the  parts  are  so 
disorderly  and  incoherent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  inter- 
polation. Hermann  has  well  dissected  the  exordium ;  see  the  preface 
to  Gaisford's  Ilesiod  (Poetse  Minor,  p.  63). 

K.  O.  Miiller  tells  us  (ut  sup,  p.  90),  "The  Titans,  accordii^  to  the 
notions  of  Hesiod,  represent  a  system  of  things  in  which  elementary 
beings,  natural  powers,  and  notions  of  order  and  regularity  are  united 
to  form  a  whole.  The  Cycl6pes  denote  the  transient  disturbances  of 
this  order  of  nature  by  storms,  and  the  Hecatoncheires,  or  himdred- 
handed  Giants,  signify  the  fearful  power  of  the  greater  revolutions  of 
nature."  The  poem  affords  little  presumption  that  any  such  ideas 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  its  author,  as,  I  think,  will  be  seen  if  we 
read  140-156,  630-746. 

The  Titans,  the  Cycl6pes,  and  the  Hekatoncheires,  can  no  more  be 
construed  into  physical  phsenomena  th^  Chrysaor,  Pegasus,  Echidna, 
the  Grsero,  or  the  Gorgons.  Zeus,  like  HSrakl^s,  or  Jas6n,  or  Perseus,* 
if  his  adventures  are  to  be  described,  must  have  enemies,  worthy  of  him- 
self and  his  vast  type,  and  whom  it  is  some  credit  for  him  to  overthrow. 
Those  who  contend  with  him  or  assist  him  must  be  conceived  on  a  scale 
fit  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  imposing  canvass :  the  dwarfish  proportions  of 
man  will  not  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  or  his  audience  respecting 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  gods.  To  obtain  creations  of  adequate 
subHmity  for  such  an  object,  the  poet  may  occasionally  borrow  analo- 
gies from  the  striking  accidents  of  physical  nature,  and  when  such  an 
allusion  manifests  itself  clearly,  the  critic  does  well  to  point  it  out. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  treat  these  approximations  to  physical 
phaenomena  as  forming  the  main  scheme  of  the  poet, — to  look  for  them 
everywhere,  and  to  presume  them  where  there  is  little  or  no  indication. 
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"  placed  by  Zeus  himself  as  a  sign  and  wonder  to 
mortal  men."  Both  these  two  monuments,  which  Hesiodic 
the  poet  expressly  refers  to,  and  had  probably  JJ^eSicto 
seen,  imply  a  whole  train  of  accessory  and  expla-  ^^f ^""^ 
natory  local  legends — current  probably  among  the 
priests  of  Krfite  and  Delphi,  between  which  places, 
in  ancient  times,  there  was  an  intimate  religious 
connection.  And  we  may  trace  further  in  the 
poem, — that  which  would  be  the  natural  feeling 
of  Krdtan  worshipers  of  Zeus, — ^an  effort  to  make 
out  that  Zeus  was  justified  in  his  aggression  on 
Kronos,  by  the  conduct  of  Kronos  himself  both 
towards  his  father  and  towards  his  children :  the 
treatment  of  Kronos  by  Zeus  appears  in  Hesiod  as 
the  retribution  foretold  and  threatened  by  the  mu- 
tilated Uranos  against  the  son  who  had  outraged 
him.  In  fact  the  relations  of  Uranos  and  Gaea 
are  in  almost  all  their  particulars  a  mere  copy  and 
duplication  of  those  between  Kronos  and  Rhea, 
differing  only  in  the  mode  whereby  the  final  cata- 
strophe is  brought  about.  Now  castration  was  a 
practice  thoroughly  abhorrent  both  to  the  feelings 
and  to  the  customs  of  Greece  ^ ;  but  it  was  seen 
with  melancholy  frequency  in  the  domestic  life  as 

^  The  strongest  evidences  of  this  feeling  are  exhibited  in  Herodotus, 
iii.  48;  viii.  105.  See  an  example  of  this  mutilation  inflicted  upon  a  youth 
named  Adamas  by  the  Thracian  king  Kotys,  in  Aristot.  PoUt.  v.  8,  12> 
and  the  tale  about  the  Corinthian  Periander,  Herod,  iii.  48. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  habit,  so  frequent  among  the  Attic  tragedians, 
of  ascribing  Asiatic  or  Phrygian  manners  to  the  Trojans,  when  Sopho- 
cl^  in  his  lost  play  Troilus  (ap.  Jul.  PoU.  x.  165)  introduced  one  of 
the  characters  of  his  drama  as  having  been  castrated  by  order  of  Hecuba, 
2xaX/i§  yap  opx^is  ^atrikis  iKriyLvcvtr  e^ovs, — probably  the  HaibaycoyiSf 
or  guardian  and  companion  of  the  youthful  Troilus.  See  Welckcr, 
Griechisch.  Tragbd.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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well  as  in  the  religious  worship  of  Phrygia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  even  became  the  special 
qualification  of  a  priest  of  the  Great  Mother  Cy- 
heW,  as  well  as  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  The 
employment  of  the  sickle  ascribed  to  Kronos  seems 
to  be  the  product  of  an  imagination  familiar  with 
the  Asiatic  worship  and  legends,  which  were  con- 
nected with  and  partially  resembled  the  Kr6tan*. 
And  this  deduction  becomes  the  more  probable 
when  we  connect  it  with  the  first  genesis  of  iron, 
which  Hesiod  mentions  to  have  been  produced  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fabricating  the  fatal  sickle ; 
for  metallurgy  finds  a  place  in  the  early  legends 
both  of  the  Trojan  and  of  the  Krfitan  Ida,  and  the 
three  Idaean  Dactyls,  the  legendary  inventors  of  it, 
are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and- sometimes  to 
the  other^. 
Orpbic  As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of 

gods  by  prefixing  the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  that  of 
Kronos,  so  the  Orphic  theogony  lengthened  it  still 

*  Herodot.  viii.  106,  cuvoOxoi.  Ludan,  De  Dek  SyriA,  c.  60.  Strabo, 
xiv.  pp.  640-641. 

'  Diod6r.  V.  64.  Strabo,  x.  p.  469.  Hoeckb,  in  his  learned  work 
Kr^  (vol.  i.  books  1  and  2),  has  collected  all  the  information  attainable 
respecting  the  early  influences  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor  upon  Krite : 
nothing  seems  ascertainable  except  the  general  fact ;  all  the  particular 
evidences  are  lamentably  vague. 

The  worship  of  the  Diktean  Zeus  seems  to  have  originally  belonged 

the  Eteokr^tes,  who  were  not  Hellens,  and  were  more  akin  to  the 
Asiatic  population  than  to  the  Hellenic.  Strabo,  x.  p.  478.  Hoeckh, 
Kr^ta,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  161, 

Ah^  dc  Troirja-aa-a  y€Vos  iroXutv  d^fuurros, 
T«i)f  e  fieya  hpenavov,  &c. 

See  the  extract  from  the  old  poem  PhordnU  ap.  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod. 
1129;  and  Strabo,  x.  p.  472. 
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further  ^  First  came  Chronos,  or  Time,  as  a  person, 
after  him  ^thSr  and  Chaos,  out  of  whom  Chronos 
produced  the  vast  mundane  egg.  Hence  emerged 
in  process  of  time  the  first-born  god  PhanSs,  or 
MStis,  or  HSrikapseos,  a  person  of  double  sex,  who 
first  generated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane  system, 
and  who  carried  within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods. 
He  gave  birth  to  Nyx,  by  whom  he  begat  Uranos 
and  Gsea ;  as  well  as  to  HSlios  and  SelSnS^. 

From  Uranos  and  Gaea  sprang  the  three  Moerae, 
or  Fates,  the  three  Centi  manes  and  the  three 
Cycl6pes :  these  latter  were  cast  by  Uranos  into 
Tartarus,  under  the  foreboding  that  they  would 
rob  him  of  his  dominion.  In  revenge  for  this  mal* 
treatment  of  her  sons,  Gaea  produced  of  herself 
the  fourteen  Titans,  seven  male  and  seven  female  : 
the  former  were  Koeos,  Krios,  Phorkys,  Kronos, 
Oceanus,  Hyperidn  and  lapetos ;  the  latter  were 
Themis,  T^thys,  Mn6mosyn6,  Theia,  Di6n6,  Phcebd 
and  Rhea*.  They  received  the  name  of  Titans 
because  they  avenged  upon  Uranos  the  expulsion 

^  See  the  scanty  fragments  of  tbe  Orphic  theogony  in  Hermann's  edi- 
tion of  the  Orphica,  pp.  448,  504,  which  it  is  difficuh  to  understand 
and  piece  together,  even  with  the  aid  of  Lobeck's  elaborate  examination 
(Aglaophamus,  p.  470,  &c.).  The  passages  are  chiefly  preserved  by 
Proclus  and  the  later  Platonists,  who  seem  to  entangle  them  almost 
inextricably  with  their  own  philosophical  ideas. 

The  first  few  lines  of  the  Orphic  Argonautica  contain  a  brief  summary 
of  the  chief  points  of  the  theogony. 

*  See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  472-476, 490-500,  M^w  <rn-cp/ia  <f>€povTa 
B€&v  kkvT^jf  *Hpi«c«irciiov ;  again,  O^Xuj  Koi  ycwroop  KpaT€p6s  Be6s  'Hpocc- 
muos.  Compare  Lactant.  iv.  8,  4  :  Suidas,  v.  ^dvris :  Athenagoras, 
XX.  296 :  Diod6r.  i.  27. 

This  e^  figures,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  cosmogony  set  forth  by 
the  Birds,  Aristophan.  Av.  695.  Nyx  gives  birth  to  an  egg,  out  of  which 
steps  the  golden  Erds ;  from  £r6s  and  Chaos  spring  the  race  of  birds. 

'  Lobeck,  Ag.  p.  504.    Athenagor.  xv.  p.  64. 
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of  their  elder  brothers.  Six  of  the  Titans^  headed 
by  Kronos  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  conspi- 
ring against  Uranos,  castrated  and  dethroned  him : 
Oceanus  alone  stood  aloof  and  took  no  part  in 
the  aggression.  Kronos  assumed  the  government 
and  fixed  his  seat  on  Olympos  ;  while  Oceanus 
remained  apart,  master  of  his  own  divine  stream*. 
The  reign  of  Kronos  was  a  period  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary  longevity 
and  vigour. 

Kronos  and  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  concealment  and  escape 
of  the  infant  Zeus,  and  the  swallowing  of  the  stone 
by  Kronos,  are  given  in  the  Orphic  Theogony  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  manner  as  by  Hesiod,  only 
Zeus  and  in  a  Style  less  simple  and  more  mysticised.  Zeus 
is  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Nyx,  the  seat  of  PhanSs 
himself,  along  with  Eidd  and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse 
and  preserve  him,  while  the  armed  dance  ami* sono- 
rous instruments  of  the  Kur6tes  prevent  his  infant 
cries  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Kronos.  When 
grown  up,  he  lays  a  snare  for  his  father,  intoxi- 
cates him  with  honey,  and  having  surprised  him  in 
the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and  castrates  him*. 

*  Lobeckj  Ag.  p.  507.  Plato,  Timaeus,  p.  41 .  In  the  Aiovva-ov  rpo^ot 
of  iEschylus,  the  old  attendants  of  the  god  Dionjrsos  were  said  to  have 
been  cut  up  and  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and  rendered  again  young,  by 
Medeia.  Pherecydes  and  Simonid^s  said  that  Jas6n  himself  had  been 
so  dealt  with,     Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  1321. 

^  Lobeck,  p.  514.      Porphyry,  de  Antro  Nym|^arum,  e.  16.  (prjal 
yap  Trap*  *Op<f>€i  ^  Nvf,  r^  Ait  vnoriBefjuvt)  t6v  dia  tov  fuKiros  doXoy, 
Evr  hv  dr}  fiiv  i8rjcu  vn*^  Bpvaiv  v^iKopoiai. 
"Epyoiaiv  fitOvovra  ficXiaa'cuop  epifiopfimv, 
AvTiKo.  fiiv  d^(rop. 
'^O  Koi  9rdo';(€(  6  Kpoyos  Koi  d^Bels  tKrefiiftrai,  ox  Ovpavos, 
Compare  Timaeus  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  983. 


Phanes. 
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Thus  exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed 
and  absorbed  into  himself  MStis,  or  PhanSs,  with 
all  the  pre-existing  elements  of  things,  and  then 
generated  all  things  anew  out  of  his  own  being  and 
conformably  to  his  own  divine  ideas  ^  So  scanty 
are  the  remains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  trace  individually  the  gods  and  goddesses 
sprung  from  Zeus  beyond  Apollo,  Dionysos,  and 
PersephonA, —  the  latter  being  confounded  with 
Artemis  and  HekatS. 

But  there  is  one  new  personage,  begotten  by 
Zeus,  who  stands  pre-eminently  marked  in  the 
Orphic  Theogony,  and  whose  adventures  constitute 
one  of  its  peculiar  features.  Zagreus,  '*  the  horned  Zagreiu. 
child/'  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Per- 
sephonS :  he  is  the  favourite  of  his  father,  a  child 
of  magnificent  promise,  and  predestined,  if  he  grow 
up,  to  succeed  to  supreme  dominion  as  well  as  to 
the  hai^ling  of  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  seated, 
whilst  an  infant,  on  the  throne  beside  Zeus,  guarded 
by  Apollo  and  the  KurStes.  But  the  jealous  HSrd 
intercepts  his  career  and  incites  the  Titans  against 
him,  who,  having  first  smeared  their  faces  with 
plaster,   approach  him  on  the  throne,  tempt  his 

'  The  Cataposis  of  Phan^  by  Zeus  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
points  of  the  Orphic  Theogony.  Lobeck,  p.  519 ;  also  Fragm.  vi.  p.  456 
of  Hermann's  Orphica. 

From  this  absorption  and  subsequent  reproduction  of  all  things  by 
Zeus,  flowed  the  magnificent  string  of  Orphic  predicates  about  him, — 

Zeuj  dpxfj,  Zfuf  fUtra-a,  Aiof  3*  €K  navra  Trnnerai, — 

an  allusion  to  which  is  traceable  even  in  Plato,  de  Lcgg.  iv.  p.  715. 
Plutarch,  de  Defectu  Oracul.  T.  ix.  p.  379.  c.  48.  Dioddrus  (i.  11)  is 
the  most  ancient  writer  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Phanes,  in  a  line  cited  as  proceeding  from  Orpheus ;  wherein,  however, 
Phan^sis  identified  with  Dionysos.  Compare  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  i.  18. 
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childiBh  fancy  with  playthings,  and  kill  him  with 
a  sword  while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a 
mirror.  They  then  cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in 
a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart,  which  is  picked 
up  by  Ath6n6  and  carried  to  Zeus,  who  in  his  wrath 
strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tarta- 
rus ;  whilst  Apollo  is  directed  to  collect  the  remains 
of  Zagreus  and  bury  them  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parnassus.  The  heart  is  given  to  SemelS,  and 
Zagreus  is  born  again  from  her  under  the  form  of 
Dionysos^ 

^  About  the  tale  of  Zagreus,  see  Lobeck,  p.  552,  sqq.  Nonnus  in  his 
Dionysiaca  has  given  many  details  about  it : — 

Zaypia  yetvafUvrj  Kepoey  Pp€<f}os,  &c.  (vi.  264.) 
Clemens  Alexandrin.  Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p.  11,  12,  Sylb.  The  story 
was  treated  both  by  Callimacbus  and  by  £uphori6n,  £t3rmolog.  Magn. 
y.  Zaypii/s,  Schol.  Lycophr.  208.  In  the  old  epic  poem  Alkmednis 
or  Epigoni,  Zagreus  is  a  surname  of  Had^s.  See  Fragm.  4,  p.  7»  ed. 
DUntzer.  Respecting  the  Orphic  Theogony  generally,  Brandis  (Hand- 
buch  der  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Romisch.  Philosophic,  c.xvii.,xviii.), 
K.  O.  Muller  (Prolegg.  Mythol.  pp.  379-396),  and  Zoega  (Abhandlun- 
gen,  V.  pp.  21 1-263)  may  be  consulted  with  much  advantage.  Brandis 
regards  this  Theogony  as  considerably  older  than  the  first  Ionic  philo- 
sophy, which  is  a  higher  antiquity  than  appears  probable :  some  of  the 
ideas  which  it  contains,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  Orphic  egg, 
indicate  a  departure  from  the  string  of  purely  personal  generations  which 
both  Homer  and  Hesiod  exclusively  recount,  and  a  resort  to  something 
like  physical  analogies.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  reasonably  claim  for 
it  more  than  half  a  century  above  the  age  of  Onomakritus.  Tlie  Theo- 
gony of  Pherekydls  of  Syros  seems  to  have  borne  some  analogy  to  the 
Orphic.  See  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  119,  Sturz.  Fragment.  Pherekyd.  §  6-6, 
Brandis,  Handbuch,  ut  sup.  c.  xxii.  Pherekyd^s  partially  deviated  from 
the  mythical  track  or  personal  successions  set  forth  by  Hesiod.  artl  oi 
yt  fitfAtyfifPoi  avT^v  koL  t^  fArj  fAvB^K^s&TrarraXeyeiy,  oiop  ^€pfKvdtjg 
Kol  mpoi  TLVts,  &0.  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  N.  p.  301^  ed.  Brandis.)  Por- 
phyrins, de  Antro  Nymphar.  c.  31,  jcal  rov  2vpiov  ^tptKvbov  pvxoifs  koI 
^Bpovg  Ka\  avrpa  Ka\  Ovpas  koL  irvXas  Xryovror,  jcat  dtck  rovrnv  alvtrro- 
pivov  rag  T&v  ^jn/xt^v  y€P€(rfis  Koi  diroytvea-fis,  &c.  Eudlmus  the  Peri- 
patetic, pupil  of  Aristotle,  had  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  Orphic 
Theogony  as  well  as  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherekydls,  Akusilaus  and 
others,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists  of  the  fourth 
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Such  is  the  tissue  of  violent  fancies  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  the  Orphic  Theogony, 
and  read  as  such,  it  appears,  by  Plato,  Isokrat^ 
and  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  but  according  to  the  gene- 
ral expansive  tendency  of  Grecian  legend,  much 
new  matter  is  added :  Zeus  has  in  Homer  one  pre- 
decessor, in  Hesiod  two,  and  in  Orpheus  four. 

The  Hesiodic  Theogony,   though  later  in  date 
than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  was  coeval  with  the 
earliest  period  of  what  may  be  called  Grecian  hi- 
story, and  certainly  of  an  age  earlier  than  700  b.c. 
It   appears   to    have    been    widely    circulated    in  Compari- 
Greece,  and  being  at  once  ancient  and  short,  the  Hesiod  and 
general  public  consulted  it  as  their  principal  source  ^'p^*"'- 
of  information  respecting  divine  antiquity.      The 
Orphic  Theogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  con- 
tains the  Hesiodic  ideas  and  persons,  enlarged  and 
mystically  disguised :  its  vein  of  invention  was  less 
popular,  adapted  more  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
sect  specially  prepared  than  to  the  taste  of  a  casual 
audience,  and  it  appears  accordingly  to  have  obtain- 
ed currency  chiefly  among  purely  speculative  men*. 

century,  though  it  is  now  lost.  The  extracts  which  we  find  seem  all 
to  countenance  the  helief  that  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  they  worked.  See  about  Akusilaus,  Plato,  Sympos.  p.  178. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  629. 

^  The  Orphic  Theogony  is  never  cited  in  the  ample  Scholia  on  Homer, 
though  Hesiod  is  often  alluded  to.  (See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  540.) 
Nor  can  it  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  XenophanSs  and  Hera- 
kleitus,  as  representing  any  widely  diffused  Grecian  belief :  the  former, 
who  so  severely  condemned  Homer  and  Hesiod,  would  have  found  Or- 
pheus much  more  deserving  of  his  censure :  and  the  latter  could  hardly 
have  omitted  Orpheus  from  his  memorable  denunciation : — HoKvixaBlfi 
voov  ov  dcdao-JccC  'Hcrtodov  yap  hv  e^/dafc  koI  Hv^oyopi/v,  a^is  ^  3eyo- 
ff>dv€d  re  Koi  'Exaraioj/.     Diog.  Laer.  ix.  1 .     Isokrat^s  treats  Oipheus 
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Among  the  majority  of  these  latter,  however,  it  ac- 
quired greater  veneration,  and  above  all  was  supposed 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  than  the  Hesiodic.  The 
belief  in  its  superior  antiquity  (disallowed  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  seemingly  also  by  Aristotle"),  as  well  as  the 
respect  for  its  contents,  increased  during  the  Alex- 
andrine age  and  through  the  declining  centuries  of 
Paganism,  reaching  its  maximum  among  the  New- 
Platonists  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  after 
Christ :  both  the  Christian  assailants,  as  well  as  the 
defenders,  of  paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most  an- 
cient and  venerable  summary  of  the  Grecian  faith. 
Orpheus  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  harper  and 
companion  of  the  Argonautic  maritime  heroes :  Or- 
pheus and  Musseus,  as  well  as  Pamph6s  and  OlSn, 
the  great  supposed  authors  of  theogonic,  mystical, 
oracular,  and  prophetic  verses  and  hymns,  were  ge- 
nerally considered  by  literary  Greeks  as  older  than 
either  Hesiod  or  Homer* :  and  such  was  also  the 


as  the  most  censurable  of  all  the  poets.  See  Busiris^  p.  229 ;  ii.  p.  309, 
Bekk.  The  Theogony  of  Orpheus,  as  conceived  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius 
(i.  604)  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  by  Nigidius  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
(Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  iv.  10)  seems  to  have  been  on  a  more  contracted 
scale  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  text.  But  neither  of  them  notice 
the  tale  of  Zagreus,  which  we  know  to  be  as  old  as  Onomakritus. 

^  This  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  implied  in  the  remarkable  passage 
about  Homer  and  Hesiod,  ii.  53,  though  he  never  once  names  Orpheus 
— only  alluding  once  to  "  Orphic  ceremonies,"  ii.  81.  He  speaks  more 
than  once  of  the  prophecies  of  Musseus.  Aiistotle  denied  the  past  ex- 
istence and  reaUty  of  Orpheus.     See  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  38. 

'  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  177*  Plato  seems  to  consider  Orpheus  as  more 
ancient  than  Homer.  Compare  Theset^t.  p.  179 ;  Cratylus,  p.  402 ;  De 
Republ.  ii.  p.  364.  The  order  in  which  Aristophanes  (and  Hippias  of 
£lis,  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  vi.  p.  624)  mentions  them  indicates  the 
same  view,  Ranie,  1030.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  later  chrono- 
logers,  among  whom  the  beUef  in  the  antiquity  of  Orpheus  was  univer- 
sal; he  was  commonly  described  as  son  of  the  Muse  Calliop^.     An- 
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common  opinion  of  modern  scholars  until  a  period 
comparatively  recent.  It  has  now  been  shown, 
on  sufficient  ground,  that  the  compositions  which 
passed  under  these  names  emanate  for  the  most 
part  from  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  Christian  sera ;  and  that  even  the 
earliest  among  them,  which  served  as  the  stock  on 
which  the  later  additions  were  engrafted,  belong  to 
a  period  far  more  recent  than  Hesiod  ;  probably  to 
the  century  preceding  Onomakritus  (b.c.  610-510). 
It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  both  Orpheus  and 
Musseus  were  names  of  established  reputation  at 
the  time  when  Onomakritus  flourished ;  and  it  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  that  the  latter  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  mythe  of  the  Orphic  Theogony — 
the  discerption  of  Zagreus  by  the  Titans,  and  his 
resurrection  as  Dionysos^ 

The  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus  (as  well  as 
that   of  Pythagoras*,  looking  at  one  side  of  his 

drotidn  seems  to  have  denied  that  he  was  a  Thracian,  regarding  the 
Thracians  as  incurahly  stupid  and  illiterate.  Androtidn,  Fragm.  36,  ed. 
Didot.  Ephorus  treated  him  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  Idiean  Dac- 
tyls of  Phrygia  (see  Dioddr.  v.  64),  and  as  having  learnt  from  them  his 
reXcTOf  and  fivarfipui,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Greece. 
The  earliest  mention  which  we  find  of  Orpheus,  is  that  of  the  poet 
Ibycus  (about  B.C.  630),  ovofidickvrov  *Op<fnjv.  Ibyd  Fragm.  9,  p.  341, 
ed.  Schneidewin. 

'  Pausan.  viii.  37,  3.  Tirapas  ^  np&rov  h  voiria-iv  €trrjyay€v  "Ofiripot, 
B€Ovs  €unu  oifiat  vn-^  r^  KciKovfUvcf  Taprdp^'  Koi  corty  iv  'Upas  opKt^  r^ 
hnf'  irapa  dc  'Ofifipov  'OvofioKptrns,  naptiKafi^v  r&v  Tiravmv  to  Svofia, 
Aiovvcro  re  avv€&riK€p  Spyia,  Koi  civai  roifi  Tiravas  r^  AiovCo'^  r&v  ira- 
BfipartAv  €iFoiricr€v  avrovpyovs.  Both  the  date,  the  character  and  the 
function  of  Onomakritus  are  distinctly  marked  by  Herodotus,  vii.  6. 

'  Herodotus  believed  in  the  derivation  both  of  the  Orphic  and  Py- 
thagorean regulations  firom  Egypt — 6fAo\oy9ov<ri  fie  ravra  rouri  'Op^i- 
jcoicri  Ka\foiUvoi<n  koX  BoKxtKOta-i,  eovcri  d<  AlyimriMa-i  (ii.  81).     He 
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Influence  character)  represent  facts  of  importance  in  the 
religion!  history  of  the  Grecian  mind — the  gradual  influx  of 
Greece  Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Egyptian,  religious  cere- 
monies and  feelings,  and  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  special  mysteries  ^  schemes  for  religious  purifica- 
tion, and  orgies  (I  venture  to  anglicise  the  Greek 
word,  which  contains  in  its  original  meaning  no  im- 
plication of  the  ideas  of  excess  to  which  it  was  af- 
terwards diverted)  in  honour  of  some  particular 
god — distinct  both  from  the  public  solemnities  and 
from  the  gentile  solemnities  of  primitive  Greece, — 
celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens  generally,  and 
approachable  only  through  a  certain  course  of  pre- 
paration and  initiation^ — sometimes  even  forbidden 
to  be  talked  of  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated, 
under  the  severest  threats  of  divine  judgement. 
Occasionally  such  voluntary  combinations  assumed 
the  form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  bound  toge- 
ther by  periodical  solemnities  as  well  as  by  vows  of 

knows  the  names  of  those  Greeks  who  have  borrowed  £rom  Egypt  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  he  will  not  mention  them  (ii.  123) : 
he  can  hardly  allude  to  any  one  but  the  Pythagoreans,  many  of  whom 
he  probably  knew  in  Italy.  See  the  curious  extract  from  XenophanSs 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  37 ;  and  the 
quotation  from  the  Silli  of  Tim6n,  Uv6ay6pav  dc  yoffTos  anoKkivavr  iir\ 
d6^av,  &c.  Compare  Porphyr.  in  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  41. 
1  Aristophan.  Ran.  1030.— 

*Op<f>€vt  fuy  yap  rtXerds  ff  ripXv  KaT€d€i(€,  <l)6v(ov  r  airex^aBai' 
Movaaiog  r,  c(axc<rctf  re  v6(r»p  koi  ^pijcr/iouf'  'Haiodos  di, 
Tfjt  ipyaaias,  Kopir&v  &pas,  dp6rovf'  6  3c  Btios  "OfArjpas 
*Aflri  Tov  rcfu/y  xal  ickeos  ^trx^,  nXrjp  rovff,  &ri  xph^  tbidaa-Kfv, 
*Ap€Tiii,  Td(€t£,  6irXI<r€ts  dvdp&v ;  &c. 

The  same  general  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  316 ; 
the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  ix.  30,  4.  The  poems  of  Musieus  seem  to 
have  borne  considerable  anal<^  to  the  Melampodia  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
(see  Clemen.  Alex.  Str.  vi.  p.  628) ;  and  healing  charms  are  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  as  well  as  to  Muskus.    See  £urip.  Alcestis,  986. 
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an  ascetic  character :  thus  the  Orphic  life  (as  it  was 
called)  or  regulation  of  the  Orphic  brotherhood, 
among  other  injunctions  partly  arbitrary  and  partly 
abstinent,  forbade  animal  food  universally,  and  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  the  use  of  woollen  clothing  ^  The 
great  religious  and  political  fraternity  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, which  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  cities,  was  one  of  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  this  general  tendency,  which  stands  in  stri- 
king  contrast  with  the  simple,  open-hearted,  and 
demonstrative  worship  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  harvest — at  the  vint- 
age and  at  the  opening  of  the  new  wine — were 
doubtless  coeval  with  the  earliest  habits  of  the 
Greeks  ;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  unusual  jovi- 
ality.    Yet  in  the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and  Especuiiy 

xxAAAi  ^t         •  1  ••  ™  regard  to 

Demeter,  the  patrons  of  the  vmeyard  and  the  corn-  the  worship 
field,  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  decidedly  occupy  andiMony- 
little  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  com-  •^•-  ^- 
pared  with  the  other  gods:  nor  are  they  of  any 
conspicuous  importance  even  in  the  Hesiodic  The- 
ogony.     But  during  the  interval  between  Hesiod 
and  Onomakritus,  the  revolution  in  the  religious 
mind  of  Greece  was  such  as  to  place  both  these 
deities  in  the  front  rank.   According  to  the  Orphic 
doctrine,  Zagreus,  son  of  Persephonfi,  is  destined 
to  be  the  successor  of  Zeus,  and  although  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Titans  intercepts  this  lot,  yet  even 
when  he  rises  again  from  his  discerption  under  the 
name  of  Dionysos,  he  is  the  colleague  and  co-equal 
of  his  divine  father. 

'  Herod,  ii.  81 ;  Euripid.  Hippol.  957>  and  the  curious  fragment  of 
the  lost  Kp^€s  of  Euripides.    'OfXpiKol  pioi,  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  782. 
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This  remarkable  change,  occurring  as  it  did 
during  the  sixth  and  a  part  of  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  aera,  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  communication  with  Egypt  (which  only 
became  fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  b.c.  660), 
as  well  as  with  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia.  From 
hence  new  religious  ideas  and  feelings  were  in- 
troduced, which  chiefly  attached  themselves  to  the 
characters  of  Dionysos  and  Demet6r.  The  Greeks 
identified  these  two  deities  with  the  great  Egyptian 
Osiris  and  Isis,  so  that  what  was  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  two  latter  naturally 
fell  to  their  equivalents  in  the  Grecian  system '. 
Moreover  the  worship  of  Dionysos  (under  what 
name  cannot  be  certainly  made  out)  was  indige- 
nous in  Thrace«,  as  that  of  the  Great  Mother  was  in 
Phrygia,  and  in  Lydia — together  with  those  violent 
ecstasies  and  manifestations  of  temporary  frenzy, 
and  that  clashing  of  noisy  instruments,  which  we 
find  afterwards  characterizing  it  in  Greece.  The 
great  masters  of  the  pipe — as  well  as  the  dithy- 
ramb^, and  indeed  the  whole  musical  system  appro- 

»  Herodot.  ii.  42,  59, 144. 

«  Herodot.  v.  7,  vii.  1 1 1 ;  Euripid.  Hecub.  1249,  and  Rhesus,  969.  and 
the  Prologue  to  the  Bacchae ;  Strabo,  x»  p.  470 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristophan. 
Avea,  874 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pei)eg.  1069 ;  Harpocrat.  v.  ^afioi ; 
Photius,  Evot  Sa0oT.  The  "Lydiaca"  of  Th.  Menke  (Berlin,  1843) 
traces  the  early  connection  between  the  religion  of  Dionysos  and  that 
of  CybeW,  c.  6,  7-  Hoeckh's  KrSta  (vol.  i.  p.  128-134)  is  instructive 
respecting  the  Phrygian  religion. 

•  Aristotle,  Polit.  viii.  7>  9.  Ua<ra  yap  BdKX«ui  koi  iraa-a  rf  roiaimf 
Kitn]<rts  ftdXurra  t£v  6py6»civ  ia-riv  iv  rois  avXois'  r&v  d*  ApfAOviiov  iv 
rois  ^pvyiarX  /uicXc<ri  Xafifiavti  ravra  t6  npen-ov,  olov  6  biBvpafifios  dojcct 
SfioXoyovfUwos  tlvai  ^pvyiov*     Eurip.  Bacch.  58.—- 

AXptcBe  TOKix^pC  iv  irAci  9pvy&v 
Tvfiirava,  'Peas  t«  iirfrphs  tfih  ff  tvprjfiara,  &c. 
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priated  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which  contrasted 
so  pointedly  with  the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  Paean 
addressed  to  Apollo — were  all  originally  Phrygian. 
From  all  these  various  countries,  novelties,  un- 
known to  the  Homeric  men,  found  their  way  into 
the  Grecian  worship :  and  there  is  one  amongst 
them  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed,  be- 
cause it  marks  the  generation  of  the  new  class  of 
ideas  in  their  theology.  Homer  mentions  many 
persons  guilty  of  private  or  involuntary  homicide, 
and  compelled  either  to  go  into  exile  or  to  make 
pecuniary  satisfaction ;  but  he  never  once  describes  Punfidtion 
any  of  them  to  have  either  received  or  required  cideun-' 
purification  for  the  crime*.  Now  in  the  times  sub-  Homer. 
sequent  to  Homer,  purification  for  homicide  comes 
to  be  considered  as  indispensable :  the  guilty  per- 
son is  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  man  or 
the  worship  of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it, 
and  special  ceremonies  are  prescribed  whereby  it  is 
to  be  administered.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
ceremony  of  purification  was  the  same  among  the 

Plutareb,  Ei.  in  Delpb.  c.  9 ;  Philochor.  Fr.  21,  ed.  Didot,  p.  389.  The 
complete  and  intimate  manner  in  which  Euripides  identifies  the  Bacchic 
lites  of  Dionysos  with  the  Phrygian  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  Great 
Mother,  is  very  remarkable.  The  fine  description  given  by  Lucretius 
(ii.  600-640)  of  the  Phrygian  worship  is  much  enfeebled  by  his  unsatis- 
&ctory  allegorizing. 

'  SchoL  ad  Iliad.,  zi.  690 — ov  dih  rii  KoBdpo-ia  *I<^(rov  irop$«lrat  ^ 
Hvkos,  iiTfi  rot  ^Odwrtrevs  iuiC»v  "Staropos,  Koi  wap*  *Ofirjp^  oifK  otdafU¥ 
^yta  KaBaLp6fji€iH>v,  oXX*  avrvrivovra  I)  <f>vyaBtv6fX€vov,  The  examples 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Ihad, 
ii.  665  {Tlipolemos) ;  xiii.  697  {MedSn) ;  xiii.  574  [Epeigeus) ;  xxiii.  89 
{Patroelos)',  Odyss.  xv.  224  {Theoclymenos)i  xiv.  380  (an  jEtolian). 
Nor  does  the  interesting  mythe  respecting  the  functions  of  At^  and  the 
litse  harmonise  with  the  subsequent  doctrine  about  the  necessity  of 
purification.  (Iliad,  it.  498.) 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Lydians  and  among  the  Greeks' :  we  know  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  religion  of  the  latter, 
and  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  suspect  that  they 
borrowed  it  from  the  former.  The  oldest  instance 
known  to  us  of  expiation  for  homicide  was  con- 
tained in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus^ 
wherein  Achillas  is  purified  by  Odysseus  for  the 
murder  of  ThersitSs:  several  others  occurred  in 
the  later  or  Hesiodic  epic — H6rakl6s,  P61eus,  Belle- 
rophdn,  Alkmae6n,  Amphikty6n,  Pcemander,  Trio- 
pas, — from  whence  they  probably  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  logographers  to  ApoUoddrus, 
Dioddrus,  and  others^.  The  purification  of  the 
murderer  was  originally  operated,  not  by  the  hands 
of  any  priest  or  specially  sanctified  man,  but  by 
those  of  a  chief  or  king,  who  goes  through  the  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  the  manner  recounted  by 
Herodotus  in  his  pathetic  narrative  respecting 
Crcesus  and  Adrastus. 
New  and  The  idea  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  of  the 
S^ous"""  necessity  as  well  as  the  sufficiency  of  prescribed 


ntes. 


^  Herodot.  i.  35— fori  de  irapon-Xi/o-ii;  ^  Kaiapo-is  rotm  Avdouri  Koi 
Toia%*E\kiftn.  One  remarkable  proof,  amongat  many,  of  the  deep  hold 
which  thia  idea  took  of  the  greateat  minds  in  Greece,  that  aerioua  mis- 
chief would  fall  upon  the  community  if  family  quarrels  or  homicide  re- 
mained without  religious  expiation,  is  to  he  found  in  the  objections 
which  Aristotle  urges  against  the  community  of  women  proposed  in  the 
Platonic  RepubUc.  It  could  not  be  known  what  individuals  stood  in  the 
relation  of  father,  son  or  brother :  if,  therefore,  wrong  or  murder  of  kin- 
dred should  take  place,  the  appropriate  rehgious  atonements  (al  vofu(6» 
luvai  Xvo-ciff)  could  not  be  applied,  and  the  crime  would  go  unezpiated. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  1, 14.  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  125-128.) 

'  See  the  Fragm.  of  the  JSthiopis  of  Arktinus,  in  Duntzer's  Collec- 
tion, p.  16. 

'  The  references  for  this  are  collected  in  Lobeck's  Aglaophamos. 
Epimetr.  ii.  ad  Orphica,  p.  968. 
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religious  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  removing  it,  ap- 
pears thus  to  have  got  footing  in  Grecian  practice 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  The  peculiar 
rites  or  orgies,  composed  or  put  together  by  Ono- 
makritus,  Methapus^  and  other  men  of  more  than 
the  ordinary  piety^  were  founded  upon  a  similar 
mode  of  thinking  and  adapted  to  the  same  mental 
exigencies.  They  were  voluntary  religious  mani- 
festations, superinduced  upon  the  old  public  sacri- 
fices of  the  king  or  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
society,  and  of  the  father  on  his  own  family  hearth 
— ^they  marked  out  the  details  of  divine  service 
proper  to  appease  or  gratify  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  to  procure  for  the  believers 
who  went  through  them  his  blessings  and  protec- 
tion here  or  hereafter — the  exact  performance  of 
the  divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  ne- 
cessary, and  thus  the  priests  or  Hierophants, 
who  alone  were  familiar  with  the  ritual,  acquired 
a  commanding  position'.  Grenerally  speaking, 
these  peculiar  orgies  obtained  their  admission  and 

'  Paiuanias  (iv.  1,  6) — ^^r€ico<rfii;<re  yap  jcai  MeSairos  r^y  reXrr^j  (the 
Eleonnian  Orgies,  carried  by  Kaukon  from  Eleusis  into  Messdnia),  eartv 
d,  'O  de  Me^aaros  y€Pos  fuy  Jjv  'A^vocbr,  reXer^r  re  Koi  6pyl»y  irav" 
Toltutf  a-vvBerrfs.  Again,  yiii.  37,  3,  Onomakritus  Atoyvatj^  awtdrj^ 
K€v  fyyia,  &c.  This  is  another  expression  designating  the  same  idea 
as  the  Rhesus  of  Emipid^,  944.—- 

Mvtmfpifou  rt  t»v  dmoppryrtav  tftayat 

'Edci^cv  *Op<f>€VS. 

'  Tdlines,  the  ant^estor  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gel6,  acquired  great 
political  power  as  possessing  rci  ipa  t&v  x^^^^^^  ^^^^  (Herodot.  vii.  153); 
he  and  his  family  became  hereditary  Hierophants  of  these  ceremonies. 
How  T^linds  acquired  the  Iph  Herodotus  cannot  say — 6B€v  be  avrii 
Tkafie,  ^  avr6s  iicTTiaaTo,  tovto  ovk  ?x®  ««rfl*'  Probably  there  was  a 
traditional  legend,  not  inferior  in  sanctity  to  that  of  Eleusis,  tracing 
them  to  the  gift  of  D^m^r  herself. 

d2 
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their  influence  at  periods  of  distress,  disease,  pub- 
lic calamity  and  danger,  or  religious  terror  and 
despondency,  which  appear  to  have  been  but  too 
frequent  in  their  occurrence. 
Circulated  The  miods  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that 
tary  what  they  were  suffering  arose  from  the  displeasure 

and  promi-  of  somc  of  the  gods,  and  as  they  found  that  the 
S^jISJ^,**^  ordinary  sacrifices  and  worship  were  insufficient  for 
their  protection,  so  they  grasped  at  new  sugges- 
tions proposed  to  them  with  the  view  of  regaining 
the  divine  favour  \  Such  suggestions  were  more 
usually  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the 
religious  rites  of  some  foreign  locality,  or  from 
some  other  portion  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  in 
this  manner  many  new  sects  or  voluntary  religious 
fraternities,  promising  to  relieve  the  troubled  con- 
science and  to  reconcile  the  sick  or  suffering  with 
the  offended  gods,  acquired  permanent  establish- 
ment as  well  as  considerable  influence.  They  were 
generally  under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary 
families  of  priests,  who  imparted  the  rites  of  con- 
firmation and  purification  to  communicants  gene- 
rally; no  one  who  went  through  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  being  excluded.  In  many  cases,  such 
ceremonies  fell  into  the  hands  of  jugglers,  who 
volunteered  their  services  to  wealthy  men,  and 
degraded  their  profession  as  well  by  obtrusive 
venality  as  by  extravagant  promises':  sometimes  the 

^  See  Josephus  cont.  Api6n.  ii.  c.  35. ;  Hesych.  Qto\  ^ptoi ;  Strabo,  x. 
p.  471 ;  Platarch,  Hcpi  Aturidaifiop,  ciii.  p.  166;  c.  vii.  p.  167. 

'  Plato,  Republ.  ii.  p.  364;  Demosthen.  de  Coronft,  c.  79,  p.  313. 
The  htuTihaiiuav  of  Theophraatiu  cannot  be  comfortable  witbout  recei- 
ving the  Orphic  communion  monthly  from  the  Orpheotelestse  (Theophr. 
Char.  zri.).    Compare  Plutarch,  Utpi  rov  firf  xp^  ^Mf^^P^>  &<^*>  c*  ^^> 
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price  was  lowered  to  bring  them  within  reach  of 
the  poor  and  even  of  slaves.  But  the  wide  diffu- 
sion,  and  the  number  of  voluntary  communicants 
of  these  solemnities,  proves  how  much  they  fell  in 
with  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  how  much  respect 
they  enjoyed — a  respect,  which  the  more  conspi* 
cuous  establishments,  such  as  Eleusis  and  Samo- 
thrace,  maintained  for  several  centuries.  And  the 
visit  of  the  Kretan  EpimenidSs  to  Athens — in  the  Epimeni- 
time  of  Sol6n,  and  at  a  season  of  the  most  serious  B^Sdi!  ^  ** 
disquietude  and  dread  of  having  offended  the  gods 
— illustrates  the  tranquillizing  effect  of  new  orgies* 
and  rites  of  absolution,  when  enjoined  by  a  man 
standing  high  in  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph.  The  supposed 
Erythraean  Sibyl,  and  the  earliest  collection  of  Si- 
bylline prophecies*,  afterwards  so  much  multiplied 

p.  400.  The  comic  writer  Phiynichus  indicates  the  existence  of  these 
rites  of  religious  excitement,  at  Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
See  the  short  fragment  of  his  Kpovot,  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  989 — 

*Ai^p  xopmi,  Koi  rh,  imi  B€ov  icak&s' 
BovXet  AumeiSri  ftercidpdfJM  Koi  rv/iircam ; 

Biopeith^  was  a  xp^^f^^*^y^>  or  coUector  and  deliverer  of  prophe- 
cies, which  he  sung  (or  rather,  perhaps,  recited)  with  solemnity  and 
emphasis,  in  public.  &aT€  noiovvT€s  xp^<''H^^f  avrol  AidSatr  fdeiv  Aio- 
iTFi^et  r^  irap€ifAmvofupip.  (Ameipsias  ap.  Schol.  Aristophan.  ut  sup., 
which  illustrates  Thucyd.  ii.  21.) 

1  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c.  12;  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  110. 

'  See  Klausen,  "^neas  und  die  Penaten  " :  his  chapter  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Sibylline  coUections  is  among  the 
most  ingenious  of  his  learned  book.  Book  ii.  pp.  210-240 ;  see  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  T€pyis. 

To  the  same  age  belong  the  xpn^f^^  ^^^  Ka$apfio\  of  Abaris  and  his 
marvellous  journey  through  the  air  upon  an  arrow  (Herodot.  iv.  36). 

Epimenid^  also  composed  icaBapfioi  in  epic  verse ;  his  Kovprfrmv  and 
Kopvfidvr»y  ymo-tf,  and  his  four  thousand  verses  respecting  Minds 
and  Rhadamanthys,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  would  let  us  fully  into 
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and  interpolated,  and  referred  (according  to  Gre- 
cian custom)  to  an  age  even  earlier  than  Homer, 
appear  to  belong  to  a  date  not  long  posterior  to 
EpimenidSs.  Other  oracular  verses,  such  as  those 
of  Bakis,  were  treasured  up  in  Athens  and  other 
cities:  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera  was 
fertile  in  these  kinds  of  religious  manifestations. 
Principal  Amougst  the  spccial  rites  and  orgies  of  the 
^^reece.  character  just  described,  those  which  enjoyed  the 
greatest  Pan-Hellenic  reputation  were  attached  to 
the  Idaean  Zeus  in  KrSte,  to  D^mStdr  at  Eleusis, 
to  the  Kabeiri  in  Samothrace,  and  to  Dionysos 
at  Delphi  and  Thebes  \  That  they  were  all  to  a 
great  degree  analogous,  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  they  unconsciously  run  together  and  be- 
come confused  in  the  minds  of  various  authors : 
the  ancient  inquirers  themselves  were  unable  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  submit  to  the  like  ignorance.  But  we 
see  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  general  fact,  that 
during  the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
commencement  of  their  struggle  with  the  Persian 
kings,  the  old  religion  was  largely  adulterated  by 
importations  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor*,  and  Thrace. 

the  ideas  of  a  religious  mystic  of  that  age  respecting  the  antiqiiities  of 
Greece.  (Straho,  x.  p.  474 ;  DiogeD.  Laert.  i.  10.)  Among  the  poems 
ascrihed  to  Hesiod  were  comprised  not  only  the  Melampodia,  hut  also 
hnj  fiavriKii  and  t(i]yfi(r€is  M  r€fKunv.  Pausan.  ix.  31,  4. 

1  Among  other  illustrations  of  this  general  resemblance,  may  be 
counted  an  epitaph  of  KalUmachus  upon  an  aged  priestess,  who  passed 
from  the  service  of  D6m6tlr  to  that  of  the  Kabeiri,  then  to  that  of  Cy- 
bel6,  having  the  superintendence  of  many  young  women.  KaUima- 
chus.  Epigram.  42.  p.  308,  ed.  Ernest. 

'  Plutarch  (Defect.  Oracul.  c.  10,  p.  415)  treats  these  countries  as  the 
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The  rites  grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstatic,  ex- 
hibiting the  utmost  excitement,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental :  the  legends  became  at  once  more  coarse, 
more   tragical,  and  less  pathetic.     The  manifes-  Ecstatic 
tations  of  this  frenzy  were  strongest  among  the  dace<Uit»a 
women,  whose  religious  susceptibilities  were  often  ^^^ 
found   extremely  unmanageable  \   and   who    had 
everywhere  congregative  occasional  ceremonies  of 
their  own,  part  from  the  men — indeed,  in  the  case 
of  the  colonists,  especially  of  the  Asiatic  colonists, 
the  women  had  been  originally  women  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  such  retained  to  a  great  degree  their 
non-Hellenic  manners  and  feelings^.     The  god  Dio- 

onginal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dsemons  (wholly  or  partially  bacl,  and 
intermediate  between  gods  and  men),  and  their  religious  ceremonies  as 
of  a  corresponding  character :  the  Greeks  were  borrowers  from  them, 
according  to  him,  both  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  ceremonies. 

^  Strabo,  yii.  p.  297.  "Airavrer  yitp  rrji  dcio-tdcufAOViicu  dpxrjyovs  olovrai 
T^s  ywHUKas'  avraX  dc  «cat  novr  Sippets  irpoKakouvrai  er  rap  cirl  7r\4ov 
6€p€artias  r&v  6e&p,  kcu  ioprhs,  Koi  mnnaafiovi,  Plato  (De  Legg.  x. 
pp.  909,  910)  takes  great  pains  to  restrain  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
sick  or  suffering  persons,  especially  women,  to  introduce  new  sacred 
rites  into  his  city. 

'  Herodot.  i.  146.  The  wives  of  the  Ionic  original  settlers  at  Miletos 
were  Karian  women,  whose  husbands  they  slew. 

The  violences  of  the  Karian  worship  are  attested  by  what  Herodotus 
says  of  the  Karian  residents  in  Egypt,  at  the  festival  of  Isis  at  Busiris. 
The  Egyptians  at  this  festival  manifested  their  feeling  by  beating  them- 
selves, the  Karians  by  cutting  their  faces  with  knives  (ii.  61).  The 
Kapucff  fiowra  became  proverbial  for  funeral  waihngs  (PUto,  Legg.  vii. 
p.  800) :  the  unmeasured  effusions  and  demonstrations  of  sorrow  for  the 
departed,  sometimes  accompanied  by  cutting  and  mutilation  self-in- 
flicted by  the  mourner,  was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Asiatics  and 
Egyptians  as  compared  with  Greeks.  Plutarch,  Consolat.  ad  Apollon. 
c.  22.  p.  123.  Mournful  feeling  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  desecration  of 
the  genuine  and  primitive  Grecian  festival,  which  was  a  season  of  cheer- 
ful harmony  and  social  enjoyment,  wherein  the  god  was  believed  to 
sympathise  {€v<f>pwrvvr}).  See  Xenophan^s  ap.  Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  25 ; 
Xenophan.  Fragm.  1 .  ed.  Schneidewin ;  Theognis,  77^ ;  Plutarch,  De 
Superstit.  p.  169.  The  unfavoui-able  comments  of  Dionysius  of  HaUcar- 
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nysos^  whom  the  legends  described  as  clothed  in 
feminine  attire,  and  leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  wo- 
men, inspired  a  temporary  ecstasy,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  inspiration,  being  supposed  to  disobey 
his  will,  were  punished  either  by  particular  judge- 
ments or  by  mental  terrors  ;  while  those  who  gave 
full  loose  to  the  feeling,  in  the  appropriate  season 
and  with  the  received  solemnities,  satisfied  his  exi- 
gencies, and  believed  themselves  to  have  procured 
immunity  from  such  disquietudes  for  the  future*. 
Crowds  of  women,  clothed  with  fawn- skins  and 
bearing  the  sanctified  thyrsus,  flocked  to  the  so- 
litudes of  Parnassus,  or  Kithserdn,  or  Taygetus^ 
during  the  consecrated  triennial  period,  passed  the 
night  there  with  torches,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  demonstrations  of  frantic  excitement,  with  dan- 
cing and  clamorous  invocation  of  the  god:  they 
were  said  to  tear  animals  limb  from  Umb,  to  devour 
the  raw  flesh,  and  to  cut  themselves  without  feel- 

nassus,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  festivak  of  Greece,  apjdy  to  the 
foreign  corruptions,  not  to  the  native  chaiacter,  of  Grecian  worship. 

'  The  Lydian  H^rakl^s  was  conceived  and  worshiped  as  a  man  in 
female  attire :  this  idea  occurs  often  in  the  Asiatic  religions.  Mencke, 
Lydiaca,  c.  8,  p.  22.  Aidywros  ^ptfv  koi  OrjXvs.  Aristid.  Or.  iv.  p.  28 ; 
JBschyl.  Fragm.  Edoni,  ap.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  135.  Hodair^r  6  yvmug; 
ris  irarpa ;  tis  fi  aroki) ; 

'  Melampos  cures  the  women  (whom  Dionysos  has  struck  mad  for 
their  resLstance  to  his  rites),  iropaXa/Scov  rovs  dvpaTcararovs  r&v  ptayuip 
ft€T  dkakayfiov  Kai  rtms  ivBiov  xopelas.  Apollod6r.  ii.  2,  7*  Compare 
Eurip.  Bacch.  861. 

Plato  (Legg.  vii.  p.  7^)  gives  a  similar  theory  of  the  heaUng  effect  of 
the  Koryhantic  rites,  which  cured  vague  and  inexplicable  terrors  of  the 
mind  by  means  of  dancing  and  music  conjoined  with  religious  cere- 
monies— ai  ra  r&p  JLopv^avrav  Idfiara  rtkova-M  (the  practitioners  were 
women),  ai  r«v  €K<l>p6vmv  Bcucxti^v  Icurtis — j}  t«v  I(»^cv  Kpar€i  Kivrfo-is 
vpo<r<t>*pofi€in}  lifv  ivrbs  <l>ofiipav  oZo'av  Koi  fuufuc^y  Klvtitruf—opxaviUvoys 
dc  Koi  avXovfUyovs  iitrh  $€»p,  oU  dy  KaWupria-aPTts  fKotrrot  Bw/nnv,  kcl^ 
rcipya(raro  ain-l  papiK&v  fiplv  biaBiatav  t(€is  tp.ff>pbvas  ^X**^* 
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ing  the  wounds  The  men  jrielded  to  a  similar  im- 
pulse by  noisy  revels  in  the  streets,  sounding  the 
cymbals  and  tambourine,  and  carrying  the  image 
of  the  god  in  procession*.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  Athenian  women  never  practised 
these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  common 
among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  :  they  had  their  femi- 
nine solemnities  of  the  Thesmophoria^,  mournful 
in  their  character  and  accompanied  with  fasting, 
and  their  separate  congregations  at  the  temples  of 
Aphrodite,  but  without  any  extreme  or  unseemly 
demonstrations.  The  state  festival  of  the  Dionysia, 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  was  celebrated  with  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  the  once  rich  harvest  of  Athe- 
nian tragedy  and  comedy  was  thrown  up  under  its 
auspices.  The  ceremonies  of  the  KurStes  in  Kr^te, 
originally  armed  dances  in  honour  of  the  Idsean 
Zeus,  seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so 
much  of  fury,  of  self-infliction,  and  of  mysticism, 
that  they  became  at  last  inextricably  confounded 
with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes  or  worshipers  of  the 
Great  Mother ;   though  it  appears  that   Grecian 

1  Described  in  the  Bacchse  of  Euripid^  (140, 736, 1 135,  &c.).  Ovid, 
Trist.  iy.  i.  41.  "  Utque  suum  Bacchis  non  sentit  saucia  Tulnui, 
Cum  fiirit  Edonis  exuliilata  jugis."  In  a  fragment  of  the  poet  Alkman, 
a  Lydian  by  birth,  the  Bacchanal  nymphs  are  represented  as  milking 
the  lioness,  and  making  cheese  of  the  milk,  during  their  mountain  ex- 
cursions and  festivals.  (Alkman.  Fragm.  14.  Schn.  Compare  Aristid. 
Orat.  iv.  p.  29.)  Clemens  Alexand.  Admonit.  ad  Qent,  p.  9,  Sylb.; 
Lucian,  Dionysos,  c.  3,  T.  iii.  p.  77>  Hemsterh. 

'  See  the  tale  of  Skylds  in  Herod,  iv.  79,  and  Athenaeus,  x.  p.  445. 
Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Scythians  abhorred  the  Bacchic  ceremo- 
nies, accounting  the  frenzy  which  belonged  to  them  to  be  disgracefril 
and  monstrous. 

■  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  69,  p.  378 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Thesmoph.  There  were  howerer  Bacchic  ceremonies  practised  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Athenian  women.  (Aristoph.  Lysist.  388.) 
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reserve  always  stopped  short  of  the  irreparable  self- 
mutilation  of  Atys. 
Thracian  The  influence  of  the  Thracian  religion  upon  that 
tian  influ-  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the 
Gree^r^'  ceremonies  contained  in  it  were  of  a  violent  and 
fierce  character,  likd  the  Phrygian,  and  acted  upon 
Hellas  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  latter. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, which  was  in  this  case  the  more  operative, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were  natu- 
rally attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  powerful  effect  produced 
upon  them  is  attested  by  many  evidences,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
Now  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  were  at 'once  more 
licentious,  and  more  profuse  in  the  outpouring 
both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  than  the  Greek* :  but  a 
still  greater  difierence  sprang  from  the  extraor- 
dinary power,  separate  mode  of  life,  minute  ob- 
servances, and  elaborate  organisation,  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudi- 
nous, but  the  legends  concerning  them  were  framed 
by  the  priests,  and  as  a  general  rule,  seemingly, 
known  to  the  priests  alone  :  at  least  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious 
men.  They  were  **holy  stories,"  which  it  was 
sacrilege  publicly  to  mention,  and  which  from  this 
very  prohibition  only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greek  visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus 
the  element  of  secrecy  and  mystic  silence — foreign 

'  "  ^gyptiaca  numina  fere  plangoribus  gaudent,  Gneca  plerumque 
choreis,  barbara  autem  strepitu  cymbalistarum  et  tympanistarum  et 
choraiilanim.*'  (Apuleiiw,  De  Genio  Socratis,  v.  ii.  p.  149,  Oudend.) 
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to  Homer,  and  only  faintly  glanced  at  in  Hesiod — 
if  it  was  not  originally  derived  from  Effypt,  at  least  Encourage- 
received  from  thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  dif-  mystic 
fusion.  The  character  of  the  legends  themselves  ^^^ 
was  naturally  affected  by  this  change  from  publicity 
to  secrecy :  the  secrets  when  revealed  would  be 
such  as  to  justify  by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict 
on  public  divulgation :  instead  of  being  adapted, 
like  the  Homeric  mythe,  to  the  universal  sympa- 
thies and  hearty  interest  of  a  crowd  of  hearers,  they 
would  derive  their  impressiveness  from  the  tragical, 
mournful,  extravagant,  or  terror-striking  character 
of  the  incidents  ^  Such  a  tendency,  which  appears 
explicable  and  probable  even  on  general  grounds, 
was  in  this  particular  case  rendered  still  more  cer- 
tain by  the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
That  any  recondite  doctrine,  religious  or  philoso- 
phical, was  attached  to  the  mysteries  or  contained 
in  the  holy  stories,  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  to 
the  last  degree  improbable,  though  the  affirmative 
has  been  asserted  by  many  learned  men. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  wor-  McUmpus 
ship  and  ceremonies  of  Dionysos  generally  were  nameu 
derived  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  brought  over  IhTDbny. 
by  Kadmus  and  taught  by  him  to  Melampus  :  and  ""  "**■• 
the  latter  appears   in  the  Hesiodic   Catalogue  as 

^  The  legend  of  Dionysos  and  Prosymnos,  as  it  stands  in  Clemens, 
could  never  have  found  place  in  an  epic  poem  (Admonit.  ad  Gent.  p. 
22,  Sylb.).  Compare  page  11  of  the  same  nvork,  where  however  he  so 
confounds  together  Phrygian,  Bacchic,  and  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that 
one  cannot  distinguish  them  apart. 

Demetrius  Phal^reus  says  about  the  legends  belonging  to  these  cere- 
monies— Am  Koi  ra ^varrfpui  Xeycrai  €v dKkffyopiais  npostKwXri^iv  kqI 
^piKfjy,  &<nr€p  (vo-kot^  koi  wktL  (De  Interprctatione,  c.  101.) 
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having  cured  the  daughters  of  Proetus  of  the  mental 
distemper,  with  which  they  had  been  smitten  by 
Dionysos  for  rejecting  his  ritual.  He  cured  them 
by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance  and  fanatical 
excitement :  this  mythical  incident  is  the  most 
ancient  mention  of  the  Dionysiac  solemnities  pre- 
sented in  the  same  character  as  they  bear  in  Euri- 
pides. It  is  the  general  tendency  of  Herodotus  to 
apply  the  theory  of  derivation  from  Egypt  far  too 
extensively  to  Grecian  institutions :  the  orgies  of 
Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence, 
though  they  may  have  been  much  modified  by 
connection  with  Egypt  as  well  as  with  Asia.  The 
remarkable  mythe  composed  by  Onomakritus  re- 
specting the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was 
founded  upon  an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  re- 
specting the  body  of  Osiris,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Dionysos  ^ :  nor  was  it  unsuitable 
to  the  reckless  fury  of  the  Bacchanals  during  their 
state  of  temporary  excitement,  which  found  a  still 
more  awful  expression  in  the  raythe  of  Pentheus, 
— torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  Agav6  at  the 
head  of  her  companions  in  the  ceremony,  as  an 
intruder  upon  the  feminine  rites  as  well  as  a  scoffer 
at  the  god^.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  (the  authenticity 

'  See  the  curious  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  11-14, 
p.  356,  and  his  elaborate  attempt  to  allegorise  the  legend.  He  seems 
to  have  conceived  that  the  Thracian  Orpheus  had  first  introduced 
into  Greece  the  mysteries  both  of  Dtofit&r  and  Dionysos,  copying 
them  from  those  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt.  See  Fragm.  84,  from 
one  of  his  lost  works,  tom.  v.  p.  891,  ed.  Wyttenb. 

'  ^schylus  had  dramatised  the  story  of  Pentheus  as  well  as  that  of 
Lykurgus :  one  of  his  tetralogies  was  the  Lykurgeia  (Dindorf,  £ach. 
Fragm.  115).  A  short  allusion  to  the  story  of  Pentheus  appears  in 
Eumenid.  25.     Compare  Sophod.  Antigon.  985,  and  the  Scholia. 
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of  which  has  been  contested,  but  even  as  an  interpo- 
lation it  must  be  old)'  also  recounts  how  Lykurgus 
was  struck  blind  by  Zeus  for  having  chased  away 
with  a  whip  "the  nurses  of  the  mad  Dionysos," 
and  frightened  the  god  himself  into  the  sea  to  take 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  Thetis :  and  the  fact,  that 
Dionysos  is  so  frequently  represented  in  his  mythes 
as  encountering  opposition  and  punishing  the  re-  OrphjcMct, 
fractory,  seems  to  indicate  that  his  worship  under  Jhe'Siony- 
its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  phsenomenon  and  intro-  J2^™^" 
duced  not  without  difficulty.     The  mythical  Thra- 
cian  Orpheus  was  attached  as  Eponymos  to  a  new 
sect,  who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  ceremonies 
of  Dionysos  with  peculiar  care,  minuteness  and 
fervour,  besides  observing  various  rules  in  respect 
to  food  and  clothing.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  Pythagorean, 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.     But  whether  this  be 
the  fact  or  not,  the  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself 
both  an  evidence,  and  a  cause,  of  the  increased 
importance   of  the   worship   of  Dionysos,   which 
indeed  is  attested  by  the  great  dramatic  poets  of 
Athens. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  present  to  us,  however,  contrast  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  n^^th ' 
earlier  period,  when  the  enthusiastic  and  mystic  ri/H^M*' 
tendencies  had  not  yet  acquired  their  full  develop- 
ment.    Though  not  referable  to  the  same  age  or  to 
the  same  author  as  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey, 
they  do  to  a  certain  extent  continue  the  same  stream 
of  feeling,  and  the  same  mythical  tone  and  colour- 
ing, as  these  poems — manifesting  but  little  evi- 

'  niftdj  vi.  130.     See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  ad  loc. 
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dence  of  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or  Thracian  adultera- 
tions.    The  difference  is  striking  between  the  god 
Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  the  Homeric  hymn  and 
in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.     The  hymnographer 
describes  him  as  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly-clothed  youth,  when 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  suddenly  approach :  they  seize 
and  bind  him  and  drag  him  on  board  their  vessel. 
But  the  bonds  which  they  employ  burst  spontane- 
ously, and  leave  the  god  free.     The  steersman,  per- 
ceiving this  with  affright,  points  out  to  his  compa- 
nions that  they  have  unwittingly  laid  hands  on  a 
nymn  to     god, — ^perhaps  Zeus  himself,  or  Apollo,  or  Po8eid6n. 
He  conjures  them  to  desist,  and  to  replace  Diony- 
sos respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath 
he  should  visit  the  ship  with  wind  and  hurricane  : 
but  the  crew  deride  his  scruples,  and  Dionysos 
is  carried  prisoner  out  to  sea,  with  the  ship  under 
full  sail.    Miraculous  circumstances  soon   attest 
both  his  presence  and  his  power.     Sweet-scented 
wine  is  seen  to  flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship, 
the  sail  and  mast  appear  adorned  with  vine-  and 
ivy-leaves,  and  the  oar-pegs  with  garlands.     The 
terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the  helmsman 
to  steer  his  course  for  the  shore,  and  crowd  round 
him  for  protection  on  the  poop.     But  their  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand :  Dionysos  assumes  the  form  of  a 
lion — a  bear  is  seen  standing  near  him — this  bear 
rushes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain,  while 
the  crew  leap  overboard  in  their  agony  of  fright, 
and  are  changed  into  dolphins.     There  remains 
none  but  the  discreet  and  pious  steersman,  to  whom 
Dionysos  addresses  words  of  affectionate  encou- 
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ragement,  revealing  his  name,  parentage  and  dig* 
nity'. 

This  hymn,  perhaps  produced  at  the  Naxian  festi-  Alteration 
val  of  Dionysos,  and  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  mitwc  Orc- 
dithyrambic  chorus  became  the  established  mode  of  DionTsos.^ 
singing  the  praise  and  glory  of  that  god,  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bacchic 
Teletae,  or  special  rites  which  the  Bacchae  of  Euri- 
pides so  abundantly  extol, — rites  introduced  from 
Asia  by  Dionysos  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thiasus  or 
troop  of  enthusiastic  women, — inflaming  with  tem- 
porary frenzy  the  minds  of  the  women  of  Thebes, 
— ^not  communicable  except  to  those  who  approach 
as  pious  communicants, — and  followed  by  the 
most  tragical  results  to  all  those  who  fight  against 
the  god*.  The  Bacchic  Teletse,  and  the  Bacchic 
feminine  frenzy,  were  importations  from  abroad, 
as  Euripidds  represents  them,  engrafted  upon  the 
joviality  of  the  primitive  Greek   Dionysia;   they 

'  See  Homer,  Hymn  5,  At6w<ros  ^  Atjirrai, — ^The  satirical  drama  of 
Euripides,  the  Cycl6p8,  extends  and  alters  this  old  legend.  Diony- 
sos is  carried  away  hy  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and  Sildnus  at  the  head 
of  the  Bacchanals  goes  everywhere  in  search  of  him  (Eur.  Cyc.  112). 
The  pirates  are  instigated  against  him  by  the  hatred  of  RM,  which  ap- 
pears frequently  as  a  cause  of  mischief  to  Dionysos  (Baoche,  286). 
KM  in  her  anger  had  driven  him  mad  when  a  child,  and  he  had  wan- 
dered in  this  state  over  Egypt  and  Syria;  at  length  he  came  to  Cybela 
in  Phrygia,  was  purified  (ica^BtM)  by  Rhea,  and  received  from  her 
female  attire  (Apollod6r.  iii.  5,  1,  with  Heyne's  note).  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  legend  adopted  to  explain  the  old  verse  of  the  Iliad,  as 
well  as  the  maddening  attributes  of  the  god  generally. 

There  was  a  standing  antipathy  between  the  priestesses  and  the  reli- 
gious establishments  of  H6rS  and  Dionysos  (Plutarch,  Utpl  t»v  iv  nXa- 
ralais  AaMk»p,  c.  2,  tom.  v.  p.  7^»  ed.  Wytt.).  Plutarch  ridicules  the 
legendary  reason  commonly  assigned  for  this,  and  provides  a  symbolical 
explanation  which  he  thinks  very  satisfactory. 

'  Eurip.  Baoch.  325,  464,  &c. 
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were  borrowed,  in  all  probability,  from  more  than 
one  source  and  introduced  through  more  than  one 
channel,  the  Orphic  life  or  brotherhood  being  one 
of  the  varieties.  Strabo  ascribes  to  this  latter  a 
Thracian  original,  considering  Orpheus,  Musseus, 
and  Eumolpus  as  having  been  all  Thracians^  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euri- 
pides,  the  two  distinct  and  even  conflicting  ideas 
of  Dionysos  come  alternately  forward ;  sometimes 
the  old  Grecian  idea  of  the  jolly  and  exhilarating 
god  of  wine — but  more  frequently  the  recent  and 
imported  idea  of  the  terrific  and  irresistible  god  who 
unseats  the  reason,  and  whose  cestrus  can  only  be 
appeased  by  a  willing,  though  temporary  obedience. 
AButic  Iq  thg  fanatical  impulse  which  inspired  the  votaries 
gniftcdon    of  the  Asiatic  Rhea  or  Cybel6,  or  of  the  Thracian 

thejoviality   __  -  i  .  i*  .  . 

of  the  Ore-  Kotys,  there  was  nothing  of  spontaneous  joy;  it  was 
ny^a.  ^^'     A  sacred  madness,  during  which  the  soul  appeared 
to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus  from  without,  and 
accompanied  by  preternatural  strength  and  tempo- 
rary sense  of  power', — altogether  distinct  from  the 

^  Strabo,  x.  p.  471.     Compare  Aristid.  Or.  iv.  p.  28. 

'  In  the  lost  Xantria  of  .fischylus,  in  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded the  tale  of  Pentheus,  the  goddess  Avo-o-a  was  introduced,  stimu- 
lating the  Bacchae,  and  creating  in  them  spasmodic  excitement  from 
head  to  foot :  ^«c  irod£v  d*  3p<»  'Yirepxercu  <r7rapayfi6s  ctr  &cpov  Kopa,  &c. 
(Fragm.  155,  Dindorf.)  His  tragedy  called  Edoni  also  gave  a  terrific 
representation  of  the  Bacchanals  and  their  fury,  exaggerated  by  the  mad- 
dening music :  H/fifrXi/o-c  fifkos,  Mavias  ifrayoyybv  SfiokKdv  (Fr.  54). 

Such  also  is  the  reigning  sentiment  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripid^ ;  it  is  brought  out  still  more  impressively  in  the 
mournful  Atys  of  Catullus : — 

"  Dea  magna,  Dea  Cybele,  Dindymi  Dea,  Domina, 
Procul  a  me&  tuus  sit  furor  omnis,  hera,  domo : 
Alios  age  indtatos :  alios  age  rabidos ! " 

We  have  only  to  compare  this  fearful  influence  with  the  description 
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unrestrained  hilarity  of  the  original  Dionysia,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  rural  demes  of  Attica,  or  in  the 
gay  city  of  Tarentum.  There  was  indeed  a  side  on 
which  the  two  bore  some  analogy,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  the  religious  point  of  view  of  the 
Greeks,  even  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage- 
feast  was  conferred  by  the  favour  and  enlivened  by 
the  companionship  of  Dionysos.  It  was  upon  this 
analogy  that  the  framers  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  pro* 
ceeded ;  but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the  ge- 
nuine character  of  the  old  Grecian  Dionysia. 

Dionysos  is  in  the  conception  of  Pindar  the 
Paredros  or  companion  in  worship  of  D6m6t6r* : 
the  worship  and  religious  estimate  of  the  latter  has 
by  that  time  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  that 
of  the  former,  if  we  take  our  comparison  with  the 
brief  description  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :   she  has 

of  Dikaeopolis  and  his  exuberant  joviality  in  the  festival  of  the  raral 
Dionysia  (Aristoph.  Achara.  1051  seq. ;  see  also  Plato.  Legg.  i.  p.  6d7)» 
to  see  how  completely  the  foreign  innovations  recoloured  the  old  Grecian 
Dionysos, — Ai6w(ros  iroXvyij^s, — who  appears  also  in  the  scene  of  Dio- 
nysos and  Ariadnl  in  the  Symposion  of  Xenoph6n,  c.  9.  The  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  Dionysiac  processions  is  dwelt  upon  by  Plutarch,  De 
Cupidine  Divitiarum,  p.  527 ;  and  the  original  dithyramb  addressed  by 
Archilochus  to  Dionysos  is  an  effusion  of  drunken  hilarity  (Archiloch. 
Frag.  69,  Schneid.). 

'  Pindar,  Isthm.  vi.  3.  x<iXicoiep<$rov  irdptdpov  ^fjJfT€poSt — the  epithet 
marks  the  approximation  of  DdmStdr  to  the  Mother  of  the  Oods. 
S  KpordKotp  Tvnavoiv  r  lax^,  avv  r€  Pp6fios  av\&v  £t;adcy  (Homer.  Hymn. 
xiii.)>  —  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  worshiped  by  Pindar  himself 
along  with  Pan ;  she  had  in  his  time  her  temple  and  ceremonies  at 
Thdbes  (Pyth.  iii.  78 ;  Fragm.  Dithyr.  5,  and  the  Scholia  ad  I)  as  well 
as,  probably,  at  Athens  (Pausan.  i.  3,  3). 

Dionysos  and  Ddm^^r  are  also  brought  together  in  the  chorus  of 
Sophold^,  Antigond,  1072.  fUdtis  de  irayKoanis  ^BXtva-tvias  Arfovs  €v 
bSKitols  ;  and  in  Kallimachus,  Hymn.  Cerer.  70.  Bacchus  or  Dionysos 
are  in  the  Attic  tragedians  constantly  confounded  with  the  D6m6trian 
lacchos,  originally  so  different, — a  personification  of  the  mystic  word 
shouted  by  the  Meusinian  communicants.     See  Strabo,  x.  p.  468. 
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acquired^  much  of  the  awful  and  souUdisturhing 
attributes  of  the  Phrygian  Cybel6.  In  Homer  D6- 
mdtdr  is  the  goddess  of  the  corn-field,  who  becomes 
attached  to  the  mortal  man  Jasi6n ;  an  unhappy 
passion,  since  Zeus,  jealous  of  the  connection  be- 
tween goddesses  and  men,  puts  him  to  death.  In 
the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  DSmStSr  is  the  mother  of 
Persephon6  by  Zeus,  who  permits  Had6s  to  carry 
off  the  latter  as  his  wife :  moreover  DSmdtdr  has, 
besides,  by  Jasidn  a  son  called  Plutos,  born  in  Kr^te. 
Even  from  Homer  to  Hesiod,  the  legend  of  D6m6t6r 
has  been  expanded  and  her  dignity  exalted;  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  tendency  of  Greek  legend,  the  ex- 
pansion goes  on  still  further.  Through  Jasidn, 
DSmSt^r  becomes  connected  with  the  mysteries  of 
Samothrace;  through  Persephone,  with  those  of 
Eleusis.  The  former  connection  it  is  difficult  to 
foUow  out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and 
traced  to  its  origin  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Dd- 
m6t6r. 
Eieosinian  Though  wc  find  different  statements  respecting 
the  date  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Eieusinian 
mysteries,  yet  the  popular  belief  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  story  which/  found  favour  at  Eleusis, 
ascribed  them  to  the  presence  and  dictation  of  the 
goddess  Ddmdtdr  herself;  just  as  the  Bacchic  rites 
are,  according  to  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  first 
communicated  and  enforced  on  the  Greeks  by  the 
personal  visit  of  Dionysos  to  Thebes,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Bacchic  ceremonies^.     In  the  Eleusiniaa 

^  Euripidds  in  his  Chorus  in  the  Helena  (1320  ^e^.)  assigns  to  Dd- 
mMr  all  the  attributes  of  Rhea,  and  blends  the  two  completely  into 
one. 

'  Sophocl.  Antigon.  BaKxa»  fujrp&irokip  Brfiav. 


myBteries. 
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legend,  preserved  by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Homciic 
Hymn,  she  comes  voluntarily  and  identifies  herself  Dkn&t^ 
with  Eleusis  ;  her  past  abode  in  Krete  being  briefly 
indicated  ^  Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  connected  with 
the  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephone,  who  had  been  seized  by  Hades,  while 
gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  along  with  the 
Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  ofl*  to  become  his 
wife  in  the  under- world.  In  vain  did  the  reluctant 
Persephonfi  shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  her  father 
Zeus :  he  had  consented  to  give  her  to  Hadds,  and 
her  cries  were  heard  only  by  HekatA  and  H61ios. 
Dfimfit^r  was  inconsolable  at  the  disappearance  of 
her  daughter,  but  knew  not  where  to  look  for  her  : 
she  wandered  for  nine  days  and  nights  with  torches 
in  search  of  the  lost  maiden  without  success.  At 
length  Helios,  the  "spy  of  Gods  and  men,'*  re- 
vealed to  her,  in  reply  to  her  urgent  prayer,  the 
rape  of  Persephonfi,  and  the  permission  given  to 
HadSs  by  Zeus.  D6m6t6r  was  smitten  with  anger 
and  despair :  she  renounced  Zeus  and  the  society 
of  Olympus,  abstained  from  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
and  wandered  on  earth  in  grief  and  fasting  until 
her  form  could  no  longer  be  known.  In  this  con- 
dition she  came  to  Eleusis,  then  governed  by  the 
prince  Keleos.  Sitting  down  by  a  well  at  the  way- 
side in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found 
by  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  who  came  thither 
with  their  pails  of  brass  for  water.  In  reply  to 
their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she  had  been 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  123.  The  Hymn  to  D^m^t^r  has  been 
translated,  accompanied  with  valuable  illustratiTe  notes,  by  J.  H.  Voss 
(Heidelb.  .1826). 
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brought  by  pirates  from  KrSte  to  Thorikos,  and 
had  made  her  escape  ;  she  then  solicited  from  them 
succour  and  employment  as  a  servant  or  as  a 
nurse.  The  damsels  prevailed  upon  their  mother 
Metaneira  to  receive  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with 
the  nursing  of  the  young  D6mopho6n,  their  late- 
born  brother,  the  only  son  of  Keleos.  D6m6t6r 
was  received  into  the  house  of  Metaneira,  her  dig- 
nified form  still  borne  down  by  grief:  she  sat  long 
silent  and  could  not  be  induced  either  to  smile  or 
to  taste  food,  until  the  maid-servant  lambfi,  by  jests 
and  playfulness,  succeeded  in  amusing  and  render- 
ing her  cheerful.  She  would  not  taste  wine,  but 
requested  a  peculiar  mixture  of  barley-meal  with 
water  and  the  herb  mint^ 

The  child  Ddmophodn,  nursed  by  D6m6t6r,  throve 
and  grew  up  like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and  asto- 
nishment of  his  parents :  she  gave  him  no  food, 
but  anointed  him  daily  with  ambrosia,  and  plunged 
him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he  re- 
mained  unburnt.  She  would  have  rendered  him 
immortal  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  the  indis- 
creet curiosity  and  alarm  of  Metaneira,  who  secretly 
looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  her  child  in  the  fire*.  The  indignant 
goddess,  setting  the  infant  on  the  ground,  now  re- 
vealed her  true  character  to  Metaneira :  her  wan 
and  aged  look  disappeared,  and  she  stood  confest 
in  the  genuine  majesty  of  her  divine  shape,  diffusing 
a  dazzling  brightness  which  illuminated  the  whole 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  202-210. 

'  This  ttory  was  also  told  with  reference  to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis 
in  her  wanderings.     See  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  16,  p.  36?. 
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house.  "  Foolish  mother,"  she  said,  "  thy  want  of 
faith  has  robbed  thy  son  of  immortal  life.  I  am 
the  exalted  D6m6t6r,  the  charm  and  comfort  both 
of  gods  and  men :  I  was  preparing  for  thy  son 
exemption  from  death  and  old  age  ;  now  it  cannot 
be  but  he  must  taste  of  both.  Yet  shall  he  be  ever 
honoured,  since  he  has  sat  upon  my  knee  and  slept 
in  ray  arms.  Let  the  people  of  Eleusis  erect  for 
me  a  temple  and  altar  on  yonder  hill  above  the 
fountain  :  I  will  myself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies 
which  they  must  religiously  perform  in  order  to 
propitiate  my  favour*.'* 

The  terrified  Metaneira  was  incapable  even  of 
lifting  up  her  child  from  the  ground :  her  daughters 
entered  at  her  cries,  and  began  to  embrace  and  tend 
their  infant  brother,  but  he  sorrowed  and  could  not 
be  pacified  for  the  loss  of  his  divine  nurse.  All 
night  they  strove  to  appease  the  goddess^. 

Strictly  executing  the  injunctions  of  D6m6t6r,  Temple  of 
Keleos  convoked  the  people  of  Eleusis  and  erected  built  by 
the  temple  on  the  spot  which  she  had  pointed  out.  pem^^r 
It  was  speedily  completed,  and  D6m6t6r  took  up  ^lide^ce. 
her  abode  in  it, — apart  from  the  remaining  gods, 
still  pining  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
and  withholding  her  beneficent  aid  from  mortals. 

*  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  274. — 

"Opyia  y  aMi  iy^v  VTroBrfo-ofuu,  &s  hv  tirttra 
"Evayiaas  tpbovrts  tfjAv  v6ov  ikcurKrfa-$(. 
The  same  story  is  told  in  regard  to  the  infant  Achilles.     His  mother 
Thetis  was  taking  similar  measures  to  render  him  immortal,  when  his 
father  Peleus  interfered  and  prevented  the  consummation.    Thetis  im- 
mediately left  him  in  great  wrath  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  866). 
'  Homer,  Hymn.  290.— 

Tov  8*  ov  /iciXiVcrcro  Bvfios, 
X€ip6T€pai  yap  irj  fuv  €\ov  Tp6<f>oi  rj^t  TtOrjvai, 
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And  thus  she  remained  a  whole  year, — a  desperate 
and  terrible  year* :  in  vain  did  the  oxen  draw  the 
plough,  and  in  vain  was  the  barley-seed  cast  into 
the  furrow, — ^D6in6t6r  suffered  it  not  to  emerge 
from  the  earth.  The  human  race  would  have  been 
starved  and  the  gods  would  have  been  deprived  of 
their  honours  and  sacrifice,  had  not  Zeus  found 
means  to  conciliate  her.  But  this  was  a  hard  task  ; 
for  Dfimfiter  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Iris  and  of  all 
the  other  goddesses  and  gods  whom  Zeus  success- 
ively sent  to  her.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  recovery  of  her  daughter.  At  length 
Zeus  sent  Hermfis  to  HadSs,  to  bring  Persephon6 
away:  Persephonfi  joyfully  obeyed,  but  Hadfis  pre- 
vailed upon  her  before  she  departed  to  swallow  a 
grain  of  pomegranate,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  remain  the  whole  year  away  from  him*. 

With  transport  did  D^m^t^r  receive  back  her 
lost  daughter,  and  the  faithful  Hekatfi  sympa- 
thised in  the  delight  felt  by  both  at  the  reunion  ^. 
It  was  now  an  easier  undertaking  to  reconcile 
her  with  the  gods.  Her  mother  Rhea,  sent  down 
expressly  by  Zeus,  descended  from  Olympus  on 
the  fertile  Rharian  plain,  then  smitten  with  barren- 
ness like  the  rest  of  the  earth :  she  succeeded  in 
appeasing  the  indignation  of  D6m6t6r,  who  con- 
sented again  to  put  forth  her  relieving  hand.  The 
buried  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  and  the  earth 
was  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  She  would  have 
wished  to  retain  PersephonS  constantly  with  her,  but 

1  Homer,  H.  Cer.  305.— 

AlvoTOTOP  S*  ivunnov  M  x^ova  jrovXvPoTfipop 

UoiTjfr  dv6pd>nois,  ibi  KVvraTOV. 
•  Hymn,  v.  3/5.  '  Hymn,  v.  443. 
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this  was  impossible ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  consent 
that  her  daughter  should  go  down  for  one-third  of 
each  year  to  the  house  of  HadSs,  departing  from 
her  every  spring  at  the  time  when  the  seed  is  sown. 
She  then  revisited  Olympus,  again  to  dwell  with  the 
gods ;  but  before  her  departure,  she  communicated 
to  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himself, 
together  with  Triptolemus,  DioklSs  and  Eumolpus, 
the  divine  service  and  the  solemnities  which  she 
required  to  be  observed  in  her  honour^  And  thus  DSmSUr 
began  the  venerable  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  at  her  STm^gtic 
special  command :  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  Eieiu. 
in  February,  in  honour  of  Persephone ;  the  greater, 
in  August,  to  the  honour  of  D6m6t6r  herself. 
Both  are  jointly  patronesses  of  the  holy  city  and 
temple. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temple  legend  of 
Eleusis,  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  D^mStSr.  It  is  interesting  not  less  as  a  picture 
of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  the  mouth  of  an  Athe- 
nian, DSmdtSr  and  Persephon£  were  always  The 
Mother  and  Daughter,  by  excellence),  first  an  ago- 
nised sufferer,  and  then  finally  glorified, — the  weal 
and  woe  of  man  being  dependent  upon  her  kindly 
feeling, — than  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature 
and  growth  of  Grecian  legend  generally.  Though 
we  now  read  this  Hymn  as  pleasing  poetry,  to 
the  Eleusinians,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  it  was 

'  Hymn,  v.  475. — 

'H  dc  Kiovfra  defiiarorrokois  ^ao-iXcvo't 

Ev/AoXff-ov  T€  Pijf,  KfXc^  ff  rfyriTopi  Xa&v 
Aprjo'fioavinjv  UpS>v'  Koi  €jr€<l>pa^€v  Spyia  iraifrw 

Xlp€<rfivT€p7Jt  KfXfOiO,  &c. 
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Homeric  genuine  and  sacred  history.  They  beUeved  in  the 
sacred  visit  of  DdoQ^tSr  to  Eleusis,  and  in  the  Mysteries 
record"**'^  as  a  revelation  from  her,  as  implicitly  as  they  be- 
lieved in  her  existence  and  power  as  a  goddess. 
The  Eleusinian  psalmist  shares  this  belief  in  com- 
mon with  his  countrymen,  and  embodies  it  in  a 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  great  goddesses 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  great  heroic  families, 
figure  in  inseparable  conjunction.  Keleos  is  the 
son  of  the  Eponymous  hero  Eleusis,  and  his  daugh- 
ters, with  the  old  epic  simplicity,  carry  their  basons 
to  the  well  for  water.  Eumolpus,  Triptolemus, 
Dioklds,  heroic  ancestors  of  the  privileged  families 
who  continued  throughout  the  historical  times  of 
Athens  to  fulfil  their  special  hereditary  functions 
in  the  Eleusinian  solemnities,  are  among  the  im- 
mediate recipients  of  inspiration  from  the  goddess  : 
but  chiefly  does  she  favour  Metaneira  and  her  in- 
fant son  D6mopho6n,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her 
greatest  boon  is  destined,  and  intercepted  only  by 
Expiana-  the  wcak  faith  of  the  mother.  Moreover  every  inci- 
^uiu  of  ^  dent  in  the  Hymn  has  a  local  colouring  and  a  special 
reference.  The  well  overshadowed  by  an  olive-tree 
near  which  Ddmdtdr  had  rested,  the  stream  Kalli- 
choros  and  the  temple-hill,  were  familiar  and  in- 
teresting places  in  the  eyes  of  every  Eleusinian  ;  the 
peculiar  posset  prepared  from  barley-meal  with  mint 
was  always  tasted  by  the  Mysts  (or  communicants) 
after  a  prescribed  fast,  as  an  article  in  the  cere- 
mony,— while  it  was  also  the  custom,  at  a  parti- 
cular spot  in  the  processional  march,  to  permit  the 
free  interchange  of  personal  jokes  and  taunts  upon 
individuals  for  the  general  amusement.    And  these 


divine 
vice, 
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two  customs  are  connected  in  the  Hymn  with  the 
incidents,  that  DSmStSr  herself  had  chosen  the 
posset  as  the  first  interruption  of  her  long  and 
melancholy  fast,  and  that  her  sorrowful  thoughts 
had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse  playful- 
ness of  the  servant-maid  lambd.  In  the  enlarged 
representation  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which 
became  established  after  the  incorporation  of  Eleusis 
with  Athens,  the  part  of  lambS  herself  was  enacted 
by  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  attire,  of  suitable 
wit  and  imagination,  who  was  posted  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Kephissos,  and  addressed  to  the  passers- 
by  in  the  procession  \  especially  the  great  men  of 
Athens,  saucy  jeers  probably  not  less  piercing  than 
those  of  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  The  torch- 
bearing  HekatS  received  a  portion  of  the  worship 
in  the  nocturnal  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinia :  this 
too  is  traced,  in  the  Hymn,  to  her  kind  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 

Though  all  these  incidents  were  sincerely  be- 
lieved by  the  Eleusinians  as  a  true  history  of  the 
past,  and  as  having  been  the  real  initiatory  cause 
of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  they  are  simply  mythes  or  legends,  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  history,  either  actual  or  exaggerated. 
They  do  not  take  their  start  from  realities  of  the  past, 
but  from  realities  of  the  present,  combined  with  re- 
trospective feeling  and  fancy,  which  fills  up  the  blank 
of  the  aforetime  in  a  manner  at  once  plausible  and 

'  Aristophanes,  Vesp.  1363.  Hesych.  v.  T€(f)vpls,  Suidas,  v.  rc<^v- 
pi{av.  Compare  about  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  13.  A  similar  license  of  unrestrained  jocularity  ap- 
pears in  the  rites  of  DSm^t^r  in  Sicily  (I>iod6r.T.4 ;  see  also  Pausan.  vii.  27, 
4),  and  in  the  worship  of  Damia  and  Auxesia  at  iEgina  (Ilcrodot.  v.  83). 
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impressive.  What  proportion  of  fact  there  may  be 
in  the  legend,  or  whether  there  be  any  at  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  inquire ;  for 
the  story  did  not  acquire  belief  from  its  approxima- 
tion to  real  fact,  but  from  its  perfect  harmony  with 
Eleusinian  faith  and  feeling,  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  standard  of  historical  credibility.  The  little 
Importance  towu  of  Elcusis  derived  all  its  importance  from  the 

of  the  my- 

•tcriesto  solemnity  of  the  DSmStria,  and  the  Hymn  which 
Eieutil'^  we  have  been  considering  (probably  at  least  as  old  as 
600  B.C.)  represents  the  town  as  it  stood  before  its 
absorption  into  the  larger  unity  of  Athens,  which 
seems  to  have  produced  an  alteration  of  its  legends 
and  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its  great  festival.  In 
the  faith  of  an  Eleusinian,  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  antiquities  of  his  native  town  were 
connected  with  this  capital  solemnity.  The  divine 
legend  of  the  sufferings  of  DSmdtSr  and  her  visit 
to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the  heroic  legend 
Stronghold  of  Adrastus  and  the  Siege  of  ThSbes  was  to  a  Si- 
^nd  u^n  kyonian,  or  that  of  Erechtheus  and  AthSnd  to  an 
fcd?n^  Athenian  grouping  together  in  the  same  scene  and 
story  the  goddess  and  the  heroic  fathers  of  the 
town.  If  our  information  were  fuller,  we  should 
probably  find  abundance  of  other  legends  respecting 
the  DSmStria :  the  Gephyraei  of  Athens,  to  whom 
belonged  the  celebrated.  Harmodios  and  Aristo- 
geit6n,  and  who  possessed  special  Orgies  of  Dd- 
m^tfir  the  Sorrowful,  to  which  no  man  foreign  to 
their  Gens  was  ever  admitted  ^  would  doubtless 
have  told  stories  not  only  different  but  contradic- 
tory;  and  even  in  other  Eleusinian  mythes  we 

*  Hcrodot.  V.  61. 
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discover  Eumolpns  as  king  of  Eleusis,  son  of  Po- 
seiddn,  and  a  Thracian,  completely  different  from  Different 
the  character  which  he  bears  in  the  Hymn  before  refpecting 
us^    Neither  discrepancies  nor  want  of  evidence,  in  Jbewtwc. 
reference  to  alleged  antiquities,  shocked  the  faith  of 
a  non-historical  public.     What  they  wanted  was  a 
picture  of  the  past,  impressive  to  their  feelings  and 
plausible  to  their  imagination  :  and  it  is  important 
to  the  reader  to  remember,  while  he  reads  either  the 
divine  legends  which  we  are  now  illustrating  or  the 
heroic  legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  approach,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  past  which  never  was  present, — 
a  region  essentially  mythical,  neither  approachable 
by  the  critic  nor  mensurable  by  the  chronologer. 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  DdmStSr,  which 
was  told  by  the  ancient  Gens,  called  the  Phytalids^, 
in  reference  to  another  temple  of  DSmStSr  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  also  by  the  Megarians  in 
reference  to  a  DSmStrion  near  their  city,  acquired 
under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  extension. 
The  goddess  was  reported  to  have  first  communi-  Expftnsion 
cated  to  Triptolemus  at  Eleusis  the  art  of  sowing  TegendB. 
com,  which  by  his  intervention  was  disseminated  all 
over  the  earth.  And  thus  the  Athenians  took  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium  of  com- 
munication  from  the  gods  to  man  of  all  the  inesti* 

'  Pausan.  i.  38,  3 ;  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  4.  Heync  in  his  Note  admits 
sereral  persons  named  Eumolpus.  Compare  Isokrat^s,  Panegyr.  p.  56. 
Philocborus  the  Attic  antiquary  could  not  have  received  the  legend  of 
the  Eleusinian  Hymn,  from  the  different  account  which  he  gave  respect- 
ing the  rape  of  Persephone  (Philoch.  Fragm.  46,  ed.  Didot),  and  also 
respecting  Keleos  (Fr.  28,  ibid.). 

'  Phytalus,  the  £ponym  or  godfather  of  this  gens,  had  received  D6- 
m£tSr  as  a  guest  in  his  house,  when  she  first  presented  mankind  with 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  (Pausan.  i.  37,  2.) 
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mable  blessings  of  agriculture,  which  they  affirmed  to 
have  been  first  exhibited  on  the  fertile  Rharian  plain 
near  Eleusis.  Such  pretensions  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  old  Homeric  hymn.  The  festival  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  celebrated  in  honour  of  D6m6ter  Thesmo- 
phoros  at  Athens,  was  altogether  different  from  the 
Eleusinia,  in  this  material  respect,  as  well  as  others, 
that  all  males  were  excluded,  and  women  only  were 
allowed  to  partake  in  it :  the  surname  Thesmophoros 
gave  occasion  to  new  legends  in  which  the  goddess 
was  glorified  as  the  first  authoress  of  laws  and  legal 
sanctions  to  mankind  ^  This  festival,  for  women 
apart  and  alone,  was  also  celebrated  at  Paros,  at 
Ephesus,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece*. 

Altogether,  D^m^t^r  and  Dionysos,  as  the  Gre- 
cian counterparts  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris, 
seem  to  have  been  the  great  recipients  of  the  new 
sacred  rites  borrowed  from  Egypt,  before  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introduced  into 
Greece :  their  solemnities  became  more  frequently 
recluse  and  mysterious  than  those  of  the  other 
Hellenic  ^  dcitics.  The  importance  of  D6m6t6r  to  the  coUect- 
ofE^mS^.  ive  nationality  of  Greece  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  her  temple  was  erected  at  Thermopylae, 
the  spot  where  the  Amphiktyonic  assemblies  were 
held,  close  by  the  temple  of  the  Eponymous  hero 
Amphikty6n  himself,  and  under  the  surname  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  D^m^tfir^. 

We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important 
celestial  personage — ^Apollo. 

*  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Cerer.  19.  Sophokl^s,  Triptolemos,  Frag.  1. 
Cicero,  Legg.  ii.  14,  and  the  note  of  Servius  ad  Virgil,  ^n.  iv.  58. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  16,  134.  epKos  Bio-yLOffiopov  Arffirjrpos — ra  €g  tpa-tva 
y6vQv  apprjTa  Upd.  '  Herodot.  vii.  200. 
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The  legends  of  DSIos  and  Delphi,  embodied  in  Legends  of 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a 
greater  dignity,  at  least  a  more  widely  diffused 
worship  of  that  god  than  even  of  DdmSt^r.  The 
Hymn  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  aggregate  of  two  sepa- 
rate compositions,  one  emanating  from  an  Ionic 
bard  at  DSlos,  the  other  from  Delphi.  The  first 
details  the  birth,  the  second  the  mature  divine  effi- 
ciency, of  Apollo ;  but  both  alike  present  the  un- 
affected charm  as  well  as  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.  The  hym- 
nographer  sings,  and  his  hearers  accept  in  perfect 
good  faith,  a  history  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  a  past, 
imagined  partly  as  an  introductory  explanation  to 
the  present,  partly  as  a  means  of  glorifying  the 
god.  The  island  of  DSlos  was  the  accredited  birth- 
place of  Apollo,  and  is  also  the  place  in  which  he 
chiefly  delights,  where  the  great  and  brilliant  Ionic 
festival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honour. 
Yet  it  is  a  rock  narrow,  barren  and  uninviting : 
how  came  so  glorious  a  privilege  to  be  awarded  to 
it  ?  This  the  poet  takes  upon  himself  to  explain. 
Ldt6,  pregnant  with  Apollo  and  persecuted  by  the  DeUm 
jealous  H6re,  could  find  no  spot  wherein  to  give  ^  ^' 
birth  to  her  offspring.  In  vain  did  she  address 
herself  to  numerous  places  in  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  the  intermediate  islands ;  all  were  terri- 
fied at  the  wrath  of  H6r6,  and  refused  to  harbour 
her.  As  a  last  resort,  she  approached  the  rejected 
and  repulsive  island  of  Ddlos,  and  promised  that  if 
shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her  forlorn  condi- 
tion, the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of 
Apollo  as  well  as  the  site  of  his  temple  with  its  rich 
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accompanying  solemnities*.  D^los  joyfully  con- 
sented, but  not  without  many  apprehensions  that 
the  potent  Apollo  would  despise  her  unworthiness, 
and  not  without  exacting  a  formal  oath  from  L6t6, 
— who  was  then  admitted  to  the  desired  protection, 
and  duly  accomplished  her  long  and  painful  labour. 
Though  Di6n6,  Rhea,  Themis  and  Amphitrit^  came 
to  soothe  and  succour  her,  yet  H6r6  kept  away  the 
goddess  presiding  over  childbirth,  Eileithyia,  and 
thus  cruelly  prolonged  her  pangs.  At  length  Ei- 
leithyia came,  and  Apollo  was  bom.  Hardly  had 
Apollo  tasted,  from  the  hands  of  Themis,  the  im- 
mortal food,  nectar  and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst 
at  once  his  infant  bands,  and  displayed  himself  in 
full  divine  form  and  strength,  claiming  his  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  the  bow  and  the  harp,  and  his 
privileged  function  of  announcing  beforehand  to 
mankind  the  designs  of  Zeus.  The  promise  made 
by  LStd  to  DSlos  was  faithfully  performed  :  amidst 
the  numberless  other  temples  and  groves  which  men 
provided  for  him,  he  ever  preferred  that  island  as 
his  permanent  residence,  and  there  the  lonians  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  *'  bravery," 
congregated  periodically  from  their  different  cities 
to  glorify  him.  Dance  and  song  and  athletic  con- 
tests adorned  the  solemnity,  and  the  countless 
ships,  wealth,  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous 
lonians  had  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.     The 

'  According  to  another  legend,  L^6  was  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
from  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  in  twelve  days,  in  the  form  of  a  she- 
wolf,  to  escape  the  jealous  eye  of  HdrS.  In  connection  with  this 
legend,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  she-wolves  always  brought  forth  their 
young  only  during  these  twelve  days  in  the  year  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal, 
vii.  36). 
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Delian  maidens,  servants  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns 
to  the  glory  of  the  god,  as  well  as  of  Artemis  and 
LSt6,  intermingled  with  adventures  of  foregone  men 
and  women,  to  the  delight  of  the  listening  crowd. 
The  blind  itinerant  bard  of  Chios  (composer  of  this 
the  Homeric  hymn,  and  confounded  in  antiquity 
with  the  author  of  the  Iliad)  had  found  honour  and 
acceptance  at  this  festival,  and  commends  himself, 
in  a  touching  farewell  strain,  to  the  remembrance 
and  sympathy  of  the  Delian  maidens  ^ 

But  DSlos  was  not  an  oracular  spot :  Apollo  did  Pythitn 
not  manifest  himself  there  as  revealer  of  the  futu-  ^  ^ 
rities  of  Zeus.  A  place  must  be  found  where  this  ^ 
beneficent  function,  without  which  mankind  would 
perish  under  the  innumerable  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties of  life,  may  be  exercised  and  rendered  avail- 
able. Apollo  himself  descends  from  Olympus  to 
make  choice  of  a  suitable  site :  the  hymnographer 
knows  a  thousand  other  adventures  of  the  god 
which  he  might  sing,  but  he  prefers  this  memora- 
ble incident,  the  charter  and  patent  of  consecration 
for  the  Delphian  temple.  Many  different  places 
did  Apollo  inspect:  he  surveyed  the  country  of 
the  Magnates  and  the  Perrhsebians,  came  to  161- 
kos,  and  passed  over  from  thence  to  Euboea  and 
the  plain  of  Lelanton.  But  even  this  fertile  spot 
did  not  please  him :  he  crossed  the  Euripus  to 
Boeotia,  passed  by  TeumSssus  and  MykalSssus, 
and  the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest 
on  which  the  city  of  Th6bes  afterwards  stood.  He 
next  proceeded  to  Onch6stos,  but  the  grove  of 
Poseiddn  was  already  established  there ;  next  across 

>  Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  i.  179. 
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the  KSphissus  to  Okalea,  Haliartus,  and  the  agree- 
able plain  and  much-frequented  fountain  of  Del- 
phusa,  or  Tilphusa.  Pleased  with  the  place,  Apollo 
prepared  to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but  Tilphusa 
was  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did 
not  choose  that  her  glory  should  be  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  godV  She  alarmed  him  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  chariots  which  contended  in 
her  plain,  and  the  horses  and  mules  which  watered 
at  her  fountain  would  disturb  the  solemnity  of  his 
oracle  ;  and  she  thus  induced  him  to  proceed  on- 
ward to  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  overhang- 
ing the  harbour  of  Krissa.  Here  he  established  his 
oracle,  in  the  mountainous  site  not  frequented  by 
chariots  and  horses,  and  near  to  a  fountain,  which 
however  was  guarded  by  a  vast  and  terrific  serpent, 
once  the  nurse  of  the  monster  Typhadn.  This 
serpent  Apollo  slew  with  an  arrow,  and  suffered  its 
body  to  rot  in  the  sun  :  hence  the  name  of  the 
place,  Pyth6^,  and  the  surname  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  The  plan  of  his  temple  being  marked  out, 
it  was  built  by  Troph6nios  and  Agamddds,  aided  by 
a  crowd  of  forward  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  now  discovered  with  indignation,  how- 
ever, that  Tilphusa  had  cheated  him,  and  went 
back  with  swift  step  to  resent  it.  *'  Thou  shall 
not  thus,"  he  said,  ''  succeed  in  thy  fraud  and  re- 
tain thy  beautiful  water:  the  glory  of  the  place 
shall  be  mine,  and  not  thine  alone."  Thus  say- 
ing, he  tumbled  down  a  crag  upon  the  fountain, 
and  obstructed  her  limpid  current :  establishing 
an  altar  for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  by  near  an- 

1  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.262.         '  Horn.  Hymn.  363— ^^eo^m,  to  rot. 
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other  spring,  where  men  still  worship  him  as  Apollo 
Tilphusios,  because  of  his  severe  vengeance  upo0 
the  once  beautiful  TilphusaV 

Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  t0  Foundatioii 
take  care  of  his  temple  and  sacrifice,  and  to  pro-  JjJ^^!' 
nounce  his  responses  at  Pyth6.  Descrying  a  ship,  p*""J^ 
''  containing  many  and  good  men,"  bound  on  traflSc 
from  the  Minoian  Knossus  in  KrSte,  to  Pylus  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  ship 
and  her  crew  for  his  purpose.  Assuming  the  shape 
of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  splashed  about  and  shook  the 
vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  terror,  while 
he  sent  a  strong  wind,  which  impelled  her  along 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
and  finally  to  the  harbour  of  Krissa,  where  she  ran 
aground.  The  affrighted  crew  did  not  dare  to  difk 
embark :  but  Apollo  was  seen  standing  on  the  shore 
in  the  guise  of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  inquired  who 
they  were  and  what  was  their  business.  The  leader 
of  the  KrStans  recounted  in  reply  their  miraculous 
and  compulsory  voyage,  when  Apollo  revealed  him- 
self as  the  author  and  contriver  of  it,  announcing 
to  them  the  honourable  function  and  the  dignified 
post  to  which  he  destined  them^.  They  followed 
him  by  his  orders  to  the  rocky  Pytho  on  Parnassus^ 
singing  the  solemn  lo-Paian  such  as  it  is  sung  in 
Krdte,  while  the  god  himself  marched  at  their  head, 
with  his  fine  form  and  lofty  step,  playing  on  the 
harp.  He  showed  them  the  temple  and  site  of  the 
oracle,  and  directed  them  to  worship  him  as  Apollo 
Delphinios,  because  they  had  first  seen  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  *'  But  how,"  they  inquired, 

^  Horn.  Hyinii.  Apoll.  381.  >  Horn.  Hjmn.  ApoU.  476  sqq, 
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"  are  we  to  live  in  a  spot  where  there  is  neither 
com,  nor  vine,  nor  pasturage?  "  *'  Ye  silly  mor- 
tals," answered  the  god,  *'who  look  only  for  toil 
and  privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  is  yours. 
Ye  shall  live  by  the  cattle  whom  crowds  of  pious 
visitors  will  bring  to  the  temple:  ye  shall  need 
only  the  knife  to  be  constantly  ready  for  sacrificed 
Your  duty  will  be  to  guard  my  temple,  and  to  offi- 
ciate as  ministers  at  my  feasts  :  but  if  ye  be  guilty 
of  wrong  or  insolence,  either  by  word  or  deed,  ye 
shall  become  the  slaves  of  other  men,  and  shall 
remain  so  for  ever.  Take  heed  of  the  word  and 
the  warning." 
They  Such  are  the  legends  of  DSIos  and  Delphi,  ac- 

p?n)08e<^  cording  to  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  The 
ei^n?  specific  fuuctious  of  the  god,  and  the  chief  localities 
tion.  q£  jjjg  worship,  together  with  the  surnames  attached 

to  them,  are  thus  historically  explained,  being  con- 
nected with  his  past  acts  and  adventures.  Though 
these  are  to  us  only  interesting  poetry,  yet  to  those 
who  heard  them  sung  they  possessed  all  the  requi- 
sites of  history,  and  were  fully  believed  as  such ; 
not  because  they  were  partially  founded  in  reality, 
but  because  they  ran  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  feelings;  and,  so  long  as  that  condition  was  ful- 
filled, it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  canvass 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  narrative  is  purely  per- 
sonal, without  any  discernible  symbolised  doctrine 
or  allegory,  to  serve  as  a  supposed  ulterior  purpose  : 

*  Homer.  Hymn.  Apoll.  636. — 

2^(c(y  aid  firjXa'  rh  d*  S.<f>Oova  irdvra  iraptarai, 
"Ofrtra  ifioiy*  ayaymai  irtpiKKvra  <^i)X'  dp$p^»v» 
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the  particular  deeds  ascribed  to  Apollo  grow  out  of 
the  general  preconceptions  as  to  his  attributes,  com-    . 
bined  with  the  present  realities  of  his  worship.     It 
is  neither  history  nor  allegory,  but  simple  mythe  or 
legend. 

Tlie  worship  of  Apollo  is  among  the  most  an-  Extended 
cienti  capital,  and  strongly  marked  facts  of  the  Gre-  IpSio.^  ^ 
cian  world,  and  widely  diffused  over  every  branch 
of  the  race.  It  is  older  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
in  the  latter  of  which  both  Pytho  and  Dfilos  are 
noted,  though  Ddlos  is  not  named  in  the  former. 
But  the  ancient  Apollo  is  different  in  more  respects 
than  one  from  the  Apollo  of  later  times.  He  is  in  an 
especial  manner  the  god  of  the  Trojans,  unfriendly 
to  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  Achilles ;  he  has, 
moreover,  only  two  primary  attributes,  his  bow  and 
his  prophetic  powers,  without  any  distinct  connec- 
tion either  with  the  harp,  or  with  medicine,  or  with 
the  sun,  all  which  in  later  times  he  came  to  com- 
prehend. He  is  not  only,  as  Apollo  Karneius,  the 
chief  god  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also  (under  the 
surname  of  Patrdus)  the  great  protecting  divinity 
of  the  gentile  tie  among  the  lonians^:  he  is  more- 
over the  guide  and  stimulus  to  Grecian  coloni- 
zation, scarcely  any  colony  being  ever  sent  out 
without  encouragement  and  direction  from  the 
oracle  at  Delphi :  Apollo  ArchSgetSs  is  one  of  his 
great  surnames^.     His  temple  lends  sanctity  to  the 

^  Harpocration  ▼.  *Air6Kko»v  irarp&ot  and  *EpK€los  Zcvr.     Apollo  Del- 
phinioe  also  belongs  to  the  Ionic  Greeks  generally.     Strabo,  iv.  179. 
'  Thucydid.  vi.  3;  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  66.— 

^oflSoff  yap  dfi  iroKUa-a-i  <f»Xffd€l 
KTi{ofiivaift  avrbs  dt  BtfuiKia  ^7^os  v<l>aiv€i, 
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meetings  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  be  is 
always  in  filial  subordination  and  harmony  with  his 
father  Zeus :  Delphi  and  Olympia  are  never  found 
,  in  conflict.  In  the  Iliad,  the  warm  and  earnest 
patrons  of  the  Greeks  are  H6r6,  Ath6n6,  and  Po- 
seid6n:  here  too  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  seen  in 
harmony,  for  Zeus  is  decidedly  well-inclined  to  the 
Trojans,  and  reluctantly  sacrifices  them  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  two  great  goddesses  ^  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  dates 
before  the  earliest  periods  of  jEolic  colonization': 
hence  the  zealous  patronage  of  Troy  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Iliad.  Altogether,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion and  partialities  of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are 
difierent  from  what  they  become  in  later  times, — a 
dijSerence  which  our  means  of  information  do  not 
enable  us  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Besides  the 
Delphian  temple,  Apollo  had  numerous  temples 
throughout  Greece,  and  oracles  at  Abse  in  Fb6kis, 
on  the  Mount  Ptdon,  and  at  Tegyra  in  Boeotia, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  been  born^,  at  Bran- 
chidae  near  Miletus,  at  Klarus  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
at  Patara  in  Lykia.  He  was  not  the  only  oracu- 
lar god :  Zeus  at  Dodona  and  at  Olympia  gave 
responses  also;   the  gods  or  heroes  Troph6nius, 

»  niad,  iv.  30-46. 

3  niad>  i.  38,  451 ;  Stephan.  Byz.^'lXtov,  Tcvcdof.  See  also  KUusen. 
.£nea8  und  die  Penaten,  b.  i.  p.  69.  The  worship  of  Apollo  Sminthioa 
and  the  festival  of  the  Sminthia  at  Alexandria  Troas  lasted  down  to 
the  time  of  Menander  the  rhetor,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ. 

»  Plutarch.  Defect.  Oracul.  c.  6,  p.  412;  c.  8,  p. .414;  Steph.  Byx. 
V.  Tcyvpa.  The  temple  of  the  Pt6an  Apollo  had  acquired  celebrity  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  poet  Asius.     Pausan.  ix.  23,  3. 
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Amphiaraus,  Ampbilochus,  Mopsus,  &c.,  each  at 
his  own  sanctuary  and  in  his  own  prescribed  man- 
ner, rendered  the  same  service. 

The  two  legends  of  Delphi  and  Dfilos,  above  no-  Mnitifiuri- 

]r  .../,  /••  ^ou«  local 

ticed,  form  of  course  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  legendsr 
the  narratives  which  once  existed  respecting  the  ApSo5 
great  and  venerated  Apollo.  They  serve  only  as 
specimens,  ahd  as  very  early  specimens',  to  illus- 
trate what  these  divine  mythes  were,  and  what  was 
the  turn  of  Grecian  faith  and  imagination.  The 
constantly  recurring  festivals  of  the  gods  caused  an 
incessant  demand  for  new  mythes  respecting  them, 
or  at  least  for  varieties  and  reproductions  of  the 
old  mythes.  Even  during  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  in  the  time  of  the  rhStdr  Menander, 
when  the  old  forms  of  Paganism  were  waning  and 
when  the  stock  of  mythes  in  existence  was  extremely 
abundant,  we  see  this  demand  in  great  force ;  but 
it  was  incomparably  more  operative  in  those  earlier 
times  when  the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind 
yet  retained  its  pristine  and  unfaded  richness. 
Each  god  had  m^ny  diflferent  surnames,  temples, 
groves,  and  solemnities  ;  with  each  of  which  was 
connected  more  or  less  of  mythical  narrative,  origi- 
nally hatched  in  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  fancy 
of  a  believing  neighbourhood,  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
panded, adorned  and  difiused  by  the  song  of  the 

^  The  legend  which  Ephonis  followed  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Delphian  temple  was  something  radically  different  from  the  Homeric 
Hymn  (Ephori  Fragm.  70,  ed.  Didot) :  his  narrative  went  fiur  to  po- 
liticise and  rationalise  the  story.  The  progeny  of  Apollo  was  veiy  nu- 
merous, and  of  the  most  diverse  attributes ;  he  was  father  of  the  Kory- 
bantes  (Pherekydes,  Fragm.  6,  ed.  Didot),  as  well  as  of  Askldpios  and 
Aristsus  (Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  500 ;  ApoUoddr.  iii.  10,  3). 


aQdAgcmes* 
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poet.  The  earliest  subject  of  competition^  at  the 
great  Pythian  festival  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in 
Festwais  honour  of  Apollo :  other  agones  were  subsequently 
added,  but  the  ode  or  hymn  constituted  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  the  solemnity :  the  Pythia  at 
Sikyon  and  elsewhere  were  probably  framed  on  a 
similar  footing.  So  too  at  the  ancient  and  cele- 
brated Charit^sia,  or  festival  of  the  Charites,  at  Or- 
choraenos,  the  rivalry  of  the  poets  in  their  various 
modes  of  composition  both  began  and  continued  as 
the  predominant  feature^  :  and  the  inestimable  trea- 
sures yet  remaining  to  us  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy,  are  gleanings  from  the  once  numerous 
dramas  exhibited  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Dionysia. 
TheEphesians  gave  considerable  rewards  for  the  best 
hymns  in  honour  of  Artemis,  to  be  sung  at  her  tem- 
ple^. And  the  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  though 
their  works  have  not  descended  to  us,  devoted  their 
genius  largely  to  similar  productions,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  titles  and  fragments  yet  remaining. 

Both  the  Christian  and  the  Mahomedan  religions 
have  begun  during  the  historical  age,  have  been 

>  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421.  Menander  the  Rhetor  (Ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhett. 
t.  ix.  p.  136)  gives  an  elaborate  classification  of  hymns  to  the  gods, 
distinguishing  them  into  nine  classes, — KkrfriKoi,  diroirf/iirTiJcol,  ^vcrueoi, 
ftv$iKo\,  y€P€(iKoyiKoi,  ir€ir\aafX€voi,  wvKTiKoi,  airruKriKoi,  /xiktoI  : — ^the  se- 
cond class  had  reference  to  the  temporary  absences  or  departure  of  a 
god  to  some  distant  place,  which  were  often  admitted  in  the  ancient 
religion.  Sappho  and  Alkman  in  their  kletic  hymns  invoked  the  gods 
from  many  different  places, — rrjv  fiiv  yap" A^pr^iuv  ck  fivplcav  fiev  Sp€<op, 
fivpi^v  dc  wSKtnv,  ?rt  dc  irorafuav,  dyaieciXcI, — also  Aphrodite  and  Apollo, 
&c.  All  these  songs  were  full  of  adventures  and  details  respecting  the 
gods, — in  other  words,  of  legendaiy  matter. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv. ;  Boeokh,  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener»  Ap- 
]>endix,  §  xx.  p.  S57- 

'  Alexander  ^fkolus,  apud  Macrobium,  Satum.  v.  22. 
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propagated  from  one  common  centre,  and  have 
been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a  different  pre-exist- 
ing faith.  With  none  of  these  particulars  did  Gre- 
cian Paganism  correspond.  It  took  rise  in  an  age  sute  of 
of  imagination  and  feeling  simply,  without  the  re-  SrcJm"** 
straints,  as  well  as  without  the  aid,  of  writing  or  o?ww!:h"* 
records,  of  history  or  philosophy :  it  was,  as  a  ge-  On^ 
neral  rule,  the  spontaneous  product  of  many  sepa-  arose. 
rate  tribes  and  localities,  imitation  and  propagation 
operating  as  subordinate  causes  ;  it  was  moreover 
a  primordial  faith,  as  far  as  our  means  of  informa- 
tion enable  us  to  discover.  These  considerations 
explain  to  us  two  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Pagan  mind  :  first,  the  divine  mythes,  the  matter 
of  their  religion,  constituted  also  the  matter  of  their 
earliest  history ;  next,  these  mythes  harmonised 
with  each  other  only  in  their  general  types,  but  dif- 
fered incurably  in  respect  of  particular  incidents. 
The  poet  who  sang  a  new  adventure  of  Apollo,  the 
trace  of  which  he  might  have  heard  in  some  remote 
locality,  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers 
entertained  respecting  the  god.  He  would  not 
ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous  influences  to  Athdnd, 
nor  armed  interference  and  the  aegis  to  Aphroditd ; 
but,  provided  he  maintained  this  general  keeping, 
he  might  indulge  his  fancy  without  restraint  in  the 
particular  events  of  the  story  \  The  feelings  and 
faith  of  his  hearers  went  along  with  him,  and  there 
were  no  critical  scruples  to  hold  them  back:    to 


1  The  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  from  Zeus  and  L6t6  is  among  the 
oldest  and  most  generally  admitted  facts  in  the  Grecian  divine  legends. 
Yet  ^schylus  did  not  scruple  to  describe  Artemis  publicly  as  daughter 


;» 
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scratinize  the  alleged  proceedings  of  the  Gods  was 
repulsive,  and  to  disbelieve  them  impious.  And  thus 
these  divine  mythes,  though  they  had  their  root 
simply  in  reli^ous  feelings,  and  though  they  pre* 
seated  great  discrepancies  of  fact,  served  neverthe- 
less as  primitive  matter  of  history  to  an  early  Greek : 
they  were  the  only  narratives,  at  once  publicly  ac- 
credited and  interesting,  which  he  possessed.  To 
them  were  aggregated  the  heroic  mythes  (to  which 
we  shall  proceed  presently), — ^indeed  the  two  are 
inseparably  blended,  gods,  heroes  and  men  almost 
always  appearing  in  the  same  picture, — analogous 
both  in  their  structure  and  their  genesis,  and  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  they  sprang  from 
the  type  of  a  hero  instead  of  from  that  of  a  god. 

We  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphroditd, 
in  the  Iliad,  born  from  Zeus  and  DionS, — ^and  in 
the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  generated  from  the  foam 
on  the  sea  after  the  mutilation  of  Uranos  ;  nor  if 
in  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as  the  wife  of  HSphae- 
stos,  while  in  the  Theogony  the  latter  is  married 
to  Aglaia,  and  Aphrodite  is  described  as  mother 
of  three  children  by  Ar6s*.  The  Homeric  hymn 
to  Aphroditd  details  the  legend  of  Aphrodite  and 
Anchisds,   which  is  presupposed  in  the  Iliad   as 

of  JHmMir  (Herodot.  ii.  156;  Pausan.  viii.  37,  3).  Herodotus  thinks 
that  he  copied  this  innovation  from  the  Egyptians,  who  affinned  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis  were  the  sons  of  Dionysos  and  Isis. 

The  numher  and  discrepancies  of  the  mythes  respecting  each  god  are 
attested  by  the  fruitless  attempts  of  learned  Greeks  to  escape  tiie  ne- 
cessity of  rejecting  any  of  them  by  multiplying  homonymous  personages, 
— ^three  persons  named  Zeus ;  five  named  AthenS ;  six  named  Apollo, 
&c.  (Cicero,  de  Natur.  Deor.  iii.  21 ;  Clemen.  Alexand.  Admon.  ad 
Gent.  p.  17). 

>  Hesiod,  Theogon.  188,  934,  945;  Homer,  Ihad,  v.  371 ;  Odyss. 
viii.  268. 
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the  parentage  of  ^neas :  but  the  author  of  the 
hymD,  probably  sung  at  one  of  the  festivals  of 
AphroditS  in  Cyprus,  represents  the  goddess  as 
ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a  mortal,  and  as  enjoin- 
ing  Anchis^  under  severe  menaces  not  to  reveal 
who  the  mother  of  ^neas  was* ;  while  in  the  Iliad  Aphrodtt*. 
she  has  no  scruple  in  publicly  owning  him,  and 
he  passes  everywhere  as  her  acknowledged  son. 
AphroditS  is  described  in  the  hymn  as  herself  cold 
and  unimpressible,  but  ever  active  and  irresistible 
in  inspiring  amorous  feelings  to  gods,  to  men,  and 
to  animals.  Three  goddesses  are  recorded  as  memo- 
rable exceptions  to  her  universal  empire, — AthSnS, 
Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Vesta.  Aphrodite  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the 
mythical  world  ;  for  the  number  of  interesting,  pa- 
thetic and  tragical  adventures  deducible  from  mis- 
placed or  unhappy  passion  was  of  course  very  great ; 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of . 
Aphrodite  was  usually  prefixed,  with  some  legend 
to  explain  why  she  manifested  herself.  Her  range 
of  action  grows  wider  in  the  later  epic  and  lyric 
and  tragic  poets  than  in  Horner^. 

*  Horner^  Hymn.  Vener.  248, 286 ;  ITomer,  Iliad,  v.  320,  386. 

'  A  large  proportion  of  the  Hesiodic  epic  related  to  the  exploits  and 
adventuresof  the  heroic  women, — the  Catalogue  of  Women  and  the  Eoiai 
embodied  a  string  of  such  narratives.  Hesiod  and  Steaichorus  explained 
the  conduct  of  Helen  and  Klytaemnestraby  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  their  father  Tyndareus  to  sacrifice  to  her  (Hesiod,  Fragm. 
59,  ed.  Duntzer ;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Schneidewin) :  the  irresisti- 
ble ascendenry  of  Aphroditd  is  set  forth  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides 
not  less  forcibly  than  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  Bacchse.  The  character 
of  Daphnis  the  herdsman,  well-known  from  the  first  Idyll  of  Theocritus, 
and  illustrating  the  destroying  force  of  Aphrodite,  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  Greek  poetry  by  Stesichorus  (see  Klausen,  ^neas 
und  die  Penaten,  vol.  i.  pp.  526-529).  Compare  a  striking  piece  among 
the  Fragmenta  Incerta  of  Sophokles  (Fr.  63,  Brunck)  and  Euripid.  Troad. 
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Athfina.  Ath6n6,  the  man-goddess  ^  born  from  the  head 

of  Zeus,  without  a  mother  and  without  feminine 
sympathies,  is  the  antithesis  partly  of  Aphrodite, 
partly  of  the  effeminate  or  womanised  god  Diony- 
sos — the  latter  is  an  importation  from  Asia,  but 
Ath6n6  is  a  Greek  conception — the  type  of  com- 
posed, majestic  and  unrelenting  force.  It  appears 
however  as  if  this  goddess  had  been  conceived  in  a 
different  manner  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For 
we  find  ascribed  to  her,  in  some  of  the  legends, 
attributes  of  industry  and  home-keeping ;  she  is 
represented  as  the  companion  of  HSphsestos,  pa- 
tronising handicraft,  and  expert  at  the  loom  and  the 
spindle :  the  Athenian  potters  worshiped  her  along 
with  Prometheus.  Such  traits  of  character  do  not 
square  with  the  formidable  aegis  and  the  massive 
and  crushing  spear  which  Homer  and  most  of  the 
mythes  assign  to  her.  There  probably  were  at  first 
at  least  two  different  types  of  Ath6n6,  and  their 
coalescence  has  partially  obliterated  the  less  marked 
of  the  two*.     Ath6n6  is  the  constant  and  watchful 

946,  995,  1048.  Even  in  the  0pp.  et  Di.  of  Hesiod,  Aphrodite  is  con- 
ceived rather  as  a  disturbing  and  injurious  influence  (y.  65). 

Adonis  owes  his  renown  to  the  Alexandrine  poets  and  their  contem- 
porary sovereigns  (see  Bion's  Idyll  and  the  Adoniazusse  of  Theocritus). 
The  favourites  of  Aphroditi,  even  as  counted  up  by  the  diligence  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  are  however  very  few  in  number.  (Admonitio 
ad  Gent.  p.  12,  Sylb.) 

'  *ApdpoO€a  dcapop *A^ai/f  Simmias  Rhodius;  UiXwKvs,  ap.  He- 

phsestion.  c.9.  p.  54,  Graisford. 

'  ApoUodor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Sophokl.  (Edip.  vol.  57 ;  Pausan.  i.  24, 3 ; 
ix.  26,  3;  Diod6r.  v.  73;  Plato,  Le^.  xi.  p.  920.  In  the  Opp.  et  Di. 
of  Hesiod,  the  carpenter  is  the  servant  of  AthSn^  (429) :  see  also  Phe- 
reklos  the  rtirrtav  in  the  Iliad,  v.  61  :  compare  viii.  386 ;  Odyss.  viii.  493 ; 
and  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  v.  12.  The  learned  article  of 
O.  Miiller  (in  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber^  since  republished 
among  his  Kleine  Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  134  seqX  Pallas  Athini,  brings 
together  all  that  can  be  known  about  this  goddess. 
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protectress  of  HdraklSs  :  she  is  also  locally  identi- 
fied yfiih  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens,  even  in  the 
Iliad :  Erechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  born  of  the 
earth,  but  AthSnS  brings  him  up,  nourishes  him, 
and  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple,  where  the 
Athenians  annually  worship  him  with  sacrifice  and 
solemnities*.  It  was  altogether  impossible  to  make 
Erechtheus  son  of  Ath6n6, — ^the  type  of  the  goddess 
forbade  it ;  but  the  Athenian  mythe-creators,  though 
they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  strove  to  ap- 
proach to  it  as  near  as  they  could,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  they  give  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios, 
at  once  un-Homeric  and  unseemly,  presents  some- 
thing like  the  phantom  of  maternity*. 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  Greece  Artemis, 
proper  generally,  exhibits  a. well- defined  type  with 
which  the  legends  respecting  her  are  tolerably 
consistent.  But  the  Ephesian  as  well  as  the  Tauric 
Artemis  partakes  more  of  the  Asiatic  character, 
and  has  borrowed  the  attributes  of  the  Lydian 
Great  Mother  as  well  as  of  an  indigenous  Tauric 
Virgin* :  this  Ephesian  Artemis  passed  to  the  colo- 

>  IUad,u.646;  viii.362. 

'  Apo]lod6r.  iii.  4, 6.  Compare  the  vague  language  of  Plato,  Kritias, 
c.  iv.5  and  Ovid,  Metamorph.  ii.  757* 

>  Herodot.  iv.  103 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  534 ;  xiii.  p.  650.  About  the 
Ephesian  Artemii,  see  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berlin,  1843),  p.  79  sqq,; 
Aiistoph.  Nub.  590;  Autokrates  in  Tjrmpanistis  apud  iElian.  Hist. 
Animal,  xii.  9 ;  and  Spanheim  ad  Kallimach.  Hymn  Dian.  36.  The 
dances  in  honour  of  Artemis  sometimes  appear  to  have  approached 
to  the  frenzied  style  of  Bacchanal  movement.  See  the  words  of 
Timotheus  ap.  Plutarch,  de  Audiend.  Poet.  p.  22,  c.  4,  and  ntpl 
A^urid.  c.  10,  p.  170,  also  Aristoph.  Lysist.  1314.  They  seem  to  have 
been  often  celebrated  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  which  were  the 
favourite  resort  of  Artemis  (Kallimach.  Hymn.  Dian.  19.),  and  these 
opci/Sacioi  were  always  causes  predisposing  to  fanatical  excitement. 
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Dies  of  Phokaea  and  MilStus^  The  Homeric  Ar- 
temis shares  with  her  brother  Apollo  in  the  dex- 
terous use  of  the  far-striking  bow,  and  sudden 
death  is  described  by  the  poet  as  inflicted  by  her 
gentle  arrow.  The  jealousy  of  the  gods  at  the 
withholding  of  honours  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the 
presumption  of  mortals  in  contending  with  them, — 
a  point  of  character  so  frequently  recurring  in  the 
types  of  the  Grecian  gods, — ^manifests  itself  in  the 
legends  of  Artemis ;  the  memorable  Kalyddniaa 
boar  is  sent  by  her  as  a  visitation  upon  CEneus,  be- 
cause he  had  omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he 
*  did  honour  to  other  gods^  The  Arcadian  heroine 
Atalanta  is  however  a  reproduction  of  Artemis,  with 
little  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  sometimes 
confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 
PoseiddD.  The  mighty  Poseid6n,  the  earth-shaker  and  the 
ruler  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Zeus  in  power, 
but  has  no  share  in  those  imperial  and  superin- 
tending capacities  which  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
men  exhibits.  He  numbers  a  numerous  heroic 
progeny,  usually  men  of  great  corporeal  strength, 
and  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  ^olic  race : 
the  great  Neleid  family  of  Pylus  trace  their  origin 
up  to  him ;  and  he  is  also  the  father  of  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cycl6ps>  whose  well-earned  suffering  he 
cruelly  revenges  upon  Odysseus.  The  island  of 
Kalaureia  is  his  DSlos^,  and  there  was  held  in  it 

»  Stnibo,  iv.  p.  179.  «  Diad,  ix.  629. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374.  According  to  the  old  poem  called  Eumolpia, 
ascribed  to  Musseus,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  originally  belonged  to  Posei- 
d6n  and  Gcea,  jointly :  from  Gaea  it  passed  to  Themis,  and  from  her  to 
Apollo,  to  whom  Poseiddn  also  made  over  his  share  as  a  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  Kalaureia  to  him.  (Pausan.  x.  5,  3.) 
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an  old  local  Amphiktyony,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering to  him  joint  honour  and  sacrifice :  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  Helikd  in  Achaia,  and  OnchSstos 
in  Bceotia,  are  also  residences  which  he  much  af- 
fects, and  where  he  is  solemnly  worshiped.  But 
the  abode  which  he  originally  and  specially  selected 
for  himself  was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  where  by 
a  blow  of  his  trident  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in 
the  rock :  Ath^n^  came  afterwards  and  claimed  the 
spot  for  herself,  planting  in  token  of  possession  the 
olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Pan- 
drosos :  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochtho- 
nous Cecrops,  or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her 
the  preference,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Posei- 
d6n.  Either  on  this  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Eumolpus,  slain  in  assisting  the 
Eleusinians  against  Erechtheus,  the  Attic  mythes 
ascribed  to  Poseid6n  great  enmity  against  the  Erech- 
theid  family,  which  he  is  asserted  to  have  ulti- 
mately overthrown :  Theseus,  whose  glorious  reign 
and  deeds  succeeded  to  that  family,  is  said  to  have 
been  really  his  son*.  In  several  other  places, — in 
^gina,  Argos  and  Naxos, — Poseid6n  had  disputed 
the  privileges  of  patron-god  with  Zeus,  HSrd  and 
Dionysos :  he  was  worsted  in  all,  but  bore  his  de- 
feat patiently*.  Poseid6n  endured  a  long  slavery, 
in  common  with  Apollo,  gods  as  they  were',  under 
Laomeddn,  king  of  Troy,  at  the  command  and  con- 


>  Apollod6r.  iii.  14^  1 ;  iii.  15,  3,  6. 
'  Piutarch,  Sympos.  viii.  6,  p.  741. 

*  Diad,  ii.  716,  766 ;  Euripid.  Alkettis,  2.     See  Panyaais,  Fragm.  12, 
p.  24,  ed.  Dlintzer. 
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demnation  of  Zeus :  the  two  gods  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  HSraklSs. 
When  their  time  was  expired,  the  insolent  Laome* 
d6n  withheld  from  them  the  stipulated  reward,  and 
even  accompanied  its  refusal  with  appalling  threats; 
and  the  subsequent  animosity  of  the  god  against  Troy 
was  greatly  determined  by  the  sentiment  of  this  in- 
storictof  justice*.  Such  periods  of  servitude,  inflicted  upon 
8er^^7  individual  gods,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
^^S^  ^"  of  ail  the  incidents  in  the  divine  legends.  We  find 
Apollo  on  another  occasion  condemned  to  serve 
AdmStus,  king  of  Pherae,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  killed  the  Cycldpes,  and  Hdraklds  also  is 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Omphale.  Even  the  fierce  Arfis, 
overpowered  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by 
the  two  Aloids*,  is  ultimately  liberated  only  by  ex- 
traneous aid.  Such  narratives  attest  the  discursive 
range  of  Grecian  fancy  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  commingling  of  things  and  per- 
sons, divine  and  human,  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
past.  The  god  who  serves  is  for  the  time  degraded : 
but  the  supreme  god  who  commands  the  servitude 
is  in  the  like  proportion  exalted,  whilst  the  idea  of 
some  sort  of  order  and  government  among  these 
superhuman  beings  was  never  lost  sight  of.  Never- 
theless the  mythes  respecting  the  servitude  of  the 
gods  became  obnoxious  afterwards,  along  with  many 
others,  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philoso- 
phers. 
H^e.  'nie  proud,  jealous,  and  bitter  H^r6, — the  god- 

dess of  the  once-w^ealthy  Mykfinae,  the  fax  et  focus 

1  Iliad,  vii.  462;  xxi.  469.  «  Iliad,  v.  386. 
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of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  ever-present  protectress 
of  Jas6n  in  the  Argonautic  expeditions — occupies 
an  indispensable  station  in  the  mythical  world.  As 
the  daughter  of  Kronos  and  wife  of  Zeus,  she  fills 
a  throne  from  whence  he  cannot  dislodge  her,  and 
which  gives  her  a  right  perpetually  to  grumble  and 
to  thwart  him*.  Her  unmeasured  jealousy  of  the 
female  favourites  of  Zeus,  and  her  antipathy  against 
his  sons,  especially  against  HSraklSs,  has  been  the 
suggesting  cause  of  innumerable  mythes :  the  ge- 
neral type  of  her  character  stands  here  clearly 
marked,  as  furnishing  both  stimulus  and  guide  to 
the  mythopoeic  fancy.  The  •'  Sacred  Wedding," 
or  marriage  of  Zeus  and  H6r6,  was  familiar  to  epi- 
thalamic  poets  long  before  it  became  a  theme  for 
the  spiritualizing  ingenuity  of  critics. 

HSphaestos  is  the  son  of  HSrS  without  a  father,  mphasttos. 
and  stands  to  her  in  the  same  relation  as  AthSnS  to 
Zeus :  her  pride  and  want  of  sympathy  are  mani- 
fested by  her  casting  him  out  at  once  in  consequence 
of  his  deformity®.  He  is  the  god  of  fire,  and  espe- 
cially of  fire  in  its  practical  applications  to  han- 
dicraft, and  is  indispensable  as  the  right-hand  and 
instrument  of  the  gods.  His  skill  and  his  deformity 
appear  alternately  as  the  source  of  mythical  stories : 
wherever  exquisite  and  effective  fabrication  is  in- 
tended to  be  designated,  HSphaestos  is  announced  as 
the  maker,  although  in  this  function  the  type  of  his 
ch^i^cter  is  reproduced  in  Daedalos.  In  the  Attic 
legends  he  appears  intimately  united  both  with 
Prometheus  and  with  AthSnS,  in  conjunction  with 

»  niad,  iv.  61 ;  Odysa.  3di.  72. 

'  Iliad,  i.  544;  iv.  29-38;  viii.  408.  '  Diad,  xviii.  306. 
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whom  he  wa8  worshiped  at  Koldnus  near  Athens. 
Ldmnos  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Hephaestos  ; 
and  if  we  possessed  more  knowledge  of  this  island 
and  its  town  H^phaestias,  we  should  doubtless  find 
abundant  legends  detailing  his  adventures  and  in- 
terventions. 

Hestia.  The  chaste,  still,  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  god- 

dess of  the  family  hearth,  is  far  less  fruitful  in 
mythical  narratives,  in  spite  of  her  very  superior 
dignity,  than  the  knavish,  smooth-tongued,  keen, 

Herm§8.  and  acquisitive  Hermes.  His  function  of  messenger 
of  the  gods  brings  him  perpetually  on  the  stage, 
and  affords  ample  scope  for  portraying  the  features 
of  his  character.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermds 
describes  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
and  the  almost  instantaneous  manifestation,  even 
in  infancy,  of  his  peculiar  attributes;  it  explains  the 
friendly  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Apollo, — 
the  interchange  of  gifts  and  functions  between  them, 
— and  lastly,  the  inviolate  security  of  all  the  wealth 
and  offerings  in  the  Delphian  temple,  exposed  as 
they  were  to  thieves  without  any  visible  protection. 
Such  was  the  innate  cleverness  and  talent  of  Her- 
mes, that  on  the  day  he  was  born  he  invented  the 
lyre,  stringing  the  seven  chords  on  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise^ ;  and  he  also  stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo  in 
Pieria,  dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in 
Arcadia,  so  that  their  track  could  not  be  detected. 
To  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother  Maia,  who 
points  out  to  him  the  danger  of  offending  Apollo, 

*  Homer.  Hymn.  Mercur.  18. — 

"Hij^s  y€yovci>s,  fUatj^  rjfuiri  ryioBdpiCtv^ 
'Einripios  /Sow  xXc^fv  iioffi^Kov  *Air((XX«w>f,  &c 
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Hermds  replies,  that  he  aspires  to  rival  the  dignity 
and  functions  of  Apollo  among  the  immortals,  and 
that  if  his  father  Zeus  refuses  to  grant  them  to  him, 
he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thieving  in  breaking 
open  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying  away 
the  gold  and  the  vestments,  the  precious  tripods 
and  vessels  \     Presently  Apollo  discovers  the  loss  Hermdem- 
of  his  cattle^  and  after  some  trouble  finds  his  way  lui^, 
to  the  KyUSnian  cavern,  where  he  sees  Hermes 
asleep  in  his  cradle.     The  child  denies  the  theft 
with  effrontery,  and  even  treats  the  surmise  as  a 
ridiculous  impossibility  :  he  persists  in  such  denial 
even  before  Zeus,  who  however  detects  him  at 
once,  and  compels  him  to  reveal  the  place  where 
the  cattle  are  concealed.     But  the  lyre  was  as  yet 
unknown  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except 
the  voice  of  the  Muses  and  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 
So  powerfully  is  he  fascinated  by  hearing  the  tones 
of  the  lyre  from  Hermes,  and  so  eager  to  become 
possessed  of  it,  that  he  is  willing  at  once  to  pardon 
the  past  theft,  and  even  to  conciliate  besides  the 
friendship  of  Herm6s*.     Accordihgly  a  bargain  is  Bargdnbe- 
struck  between  the  two  gods  and  sanctioned  by  Hermdt 
Zeus.     Herm6s  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  lyre,  in-  *"    ^  ^' 
venting  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  panspipe,  and 
receiving  from  Apollo  in  exchange  the  golden  rod 
of  wealth,  with  empire  over  flocks  and  herds  as 
well  as  over  horses  and  oxen  and  the  wild  animals 

*  Homer,  Hym.  Merc.  177.— 

Et/il  y^  €g  nv$€»pa,  fuytw  ^6fjMV  avTiroprfa-av, 
"EivBtv  SKis  Tplrrodas  rrwpucaKkm,  rftt  Xtfiffras 
UopBrfo-n  Koi  xpvc^y,  &c. 

*  Homer,  Hym.  Merc.  442-454. 
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of  the  woods.  He  presses  to  obtain  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  but  Apollo  is  under  a  special  vow  not  to 
impart  that  privilege  to  any  god  whatever  :  he  in- 
structs HermSs  however  how  to  draw  information, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  Moerae  or  Fates  them- 
selves; and  assigns  to  him,  over  and  above,  the 
function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  to  Hades. 

Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  parti- 
cular object  of  his  wishes,  he  is  still  under  apprehen- 
sion that  Hermes  will  steal  it  away  from  him  again, 
together  with  his  bow,  and  he  exacts  a  formal  oath 
by  Styx  as  security.  Herm6s  promises  solemnly 
that  he  will  steal  none  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever 
invade  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo ;  while  the  latter  on 
his  part  pledges  himself  to  recognise  Hermes  as 
his  chosen  friend  and  companion,  amongst  all  the 
other  sons  of  Zeus,  human  or  divine  \ 

So  came  to  pass,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  the 
marked  favour  shown  by  Apollo  to  HermSs.  But 
Hermes  (concludes  the  hymnographer,  with  frank- 
ness  unusual  in  speaking  of  a  god)  ''  does  very  Uttle 
good  :  he  avails  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to 
cheat  without  measure  the  tribes  of  mortal  men^.'' 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  604-620. — 

Atirotbfjv  i<l>iKfi<r€  6iafi7r€p€s,  its  ^n  Ktu  wv,  &c. 

*  *  *  *  4c 

Kal  T«$r€  VialaJbio^  v\hi  vnotrxdfievos  Kar€veua'€ 
Mfi  iroT  caroKke^iv,  6<r  'EktiPoKos  €KT€aTiar<u, 
Mi^dc  iroT  €fi7r€\dtr€af  TrvKit^  d6fup'  avrap  *A.ir6)CK<a9 
AffTotdrfs  KaT€V€va-€V  cV  ap6n^  koX  (^iXdr^ri 
M^  Tiva  <l>iKT€pov  SXXov  €v  dOcLyarouriv  tata-Bai 
M^rc  Ofhv,  firiT  Svtpa  At^r  y6vov,  &c. 
*  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc.  674. — 

Tiavpa  fiiv  oZv  ovivrun,  r6  d*  &cpiTov  r^tponmi 
f^vKTa  bi  6p<f>yairiv  <f>v\a  Bmyr&if  avOptantiV. 
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Here  the  general  types  of  Henn6s  and  Apollo,  Expository 
coupled  with  the  present  fact  that  no  thief  ever  Hymn. 
approached  the  rich  and  seemingly  accessible  trea- 
sures of  Delphi,  engender  a  string  of  expository 
incidents  cast  into. a  quasi-historical  form  and  de- 
tailing how  it  happened  that  Hermes  had  bound 
himself  by  especial  convention  to  respect  the  Del- 
phian temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to  have 
been  different  in  different  times  and  parts  of  Greece : 
in  some  places  he  was  worshiped  as  Apollo  No- 
miosS  or  the  patron  of  pasture  and  cattle  ;  and  this 
attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed  over  to  his  son 
Aristaeus,  is  by  our  hymnographer  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  Hermfis,  combined  with  the  golden  rod 
of  fruitfulness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lyre  did  not 
originally  belong  to  the  Far-striking  King,  nor  is 
he  at  all  an  inventor :  the  hymn  explains  both  its 
first  invention  and  how  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. And  the  value  of  the  incidents  is  thus  partly 
expository,  partly  illustrative,  as  expanding  in  de- 
tail the  general  preconceived  character  of  the  Kyl- 
Idnian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  zeus. 
of  the  other  gods, — probably  because  the  Grecian 
kings  and  chieftains  were  especially  anxious  to  trace 
their  lineage  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all, 
— each  of  these  amours  having  its  representative 
progeny  on  earth*.  Such  subjects  were  among  the 
most  promising  and  agreeable  for  the  interest  of 
mythical  narrative,  and  Zeus  as  a  lover  thus  be- 
came the  father  of  a  great  many  legends,  branching 

>  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  47. 

'  Kallimach.  Hymn.  Jov.  79,  'E#c  dc  Ai^y  ffatriKTJes,  &c. 
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out  into  innumerable  interferences,  for  which  his 
sons,  all  of  them  distinguished  individuals,  and 
many  of  them  persecuted  by  H6r6,  furnished  the 
occasion.  But  besides  this,  the  commanding  func- 
tions of  the  Supreme  God,  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative, extending  both  over  gods  and  men,  was  a 
potent  stimulus  to  the  mythopceic  activity.  Zeus 
has  to  watch  over  his  own  dignity, — the  first  of  all 
considerations  with  a  god :  moreover  as  Horkios, 
Xenios,  KtSsios,  Meilichios,  (a  small  proportion  of 
his  thousand  surnames,)  he  guaranteed  oaths  and 
punished  perjurers,  he  enforced  the  observance  of 
hospitality,  he  guarded  the  family  hoard  and  the 
crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he  granted  expiation 
to  the  repentant  criminal ^  All  these  different  func- 
tions created  a  demand  for  mythes,  as  the  means  of 
translating  a  dim,  but  serious,  presentiment  into  di- 
stinct form,  both  self-explaining  and  communicable 
to  others.  In  enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  or 
of  the  tie  of  hospitality,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
arguments  would  be  a  collection  of  legends  respect- 
ing the  judgements  of  Zeus  Horkios  or  Xenios  ;  the 
more  impressive  and  terrific  such  legends  were,  the 
greater  would  be  their  interest,  and  the  less  would 
any  one  dare  to  disbelieve  them.  They  constituted 
the  natural  outpourings  of  a  strong  and  common 
sentiment,  probably  without  any  deliberate  ethical 
intention :  the  preconceptions  of  the  divine  agency, 
expanded  into  legend,  form  a  product  analogous  to 
the  idea  of  the  divine  features  and  symmetry  embo- 
died in  the  bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

>  See  Herodot.  i.  44.    Xenoph.  Anabas.  vii.  8,  4.    Pltttarch,  Thd> 
fteut,  c.  12. 
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But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attri-  Mythes  an. 
butes  of  the  gods  which  contributed  to  put  in  action  the^eUgi^ 
the  mythopoeic  propensities.  The  rites  and  solem-  ^*^*'^*"**' 
nities  forming  the  worship  of  each  god,  as  well  as 
the  details  of  his  temple  and  its  locality,  were  a 
fertile  source  of  mythes,  respecting  his  exploits  and 
sufferings,  which  to  the  people  who  heard  them 
served  the  purpose  of  past  history.  The  exegetes, 
or  local  guide  and  interpreter,  belonging  to  each 
temple, preserved  and  recounted  to  curious  strangers 
these  traditional  narratives,  which  lent  a  certain 
dignity  even  to  the  minutiae  of  divine  service.  Out 
of  a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample,  the  poets  ex* 
tracted  individual  collections,  such  as  the  *' Causes" 
(Airia)  of  Kallimachus,  now  lost,  and  such  as  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  are  for  the  Roman  reUgious  antiqui* 
ties*. 

It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacri-  Sm«Ji  p^ 

^         11  /•     1  •     •  1*1  1    •       /•  of  the  ani- 

fice  the  bones  of  the  victim  only,  inclosed  m  fat :  mai  sacri- 
how  did  this  practice  arise  ?  The  author  of  the 
Hesiodic  Theogony  has  a  story  which  explains 
it:  Prometheus  tricked  Zeus  into  an  imprudent 
choice,  at  the  period  when  the  gods  and  mortal 
men  first  came  to  an  arrangement  about  privileges 
and  duties  (in  Mekdnd).     Prometheus,  the  tutelary 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  211,  about  the  festivals  of  Apollo  :— 

**  Priscique  imitamina  facti 
^ra  Dese  oomites  raucaque  terga  movent." 
And  Lactantius,  v.  19, 15.  '*  Ipsos  ritus  ex  rebus  gestis  (deorum)  vel  ex 
casibus  vel  etiam  ex  mortibus,  natos : "  to  the  same  purpose  Augustin. 
De  Civ.  D.  vii.  18 ;  Diod6r.  iii.  56.  Plutarch's  Quiestiones  Grsecse  et 
Romaicse  are  full  of  similar  tales,  professing  to  account  for  existing 
customs,  many  of  them  religious  and  liturgic.  See  Lobeck,  Orphica, 
p.  675. 
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representative  of  man,  divided  a  large  steer  into  two 
portions :  on  the  one  side  he  placed  the  flesh  and 
guts,  folded  up  in  the  omentum  and  covered  over 
with  the  skin ;  on  the  other,  he  put  the  bones  en- 
veloped in  fat.  He  then  invited  Zeus  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  portions  the  gods  would  prefer  to 
receive  from  mankind.  Zeus  *'  with  both  hands  '' 
decided  for  and  took  the  white  fat,  but  was  highly 
incensed  on  finding  that  he  had  got  nothing  at  the 
Prometheus  bottom  cxccpt  the  boncs^  Nevertheless  the  choice 
iritt^"zeu8.  of  the  gods  was  now  irrevocably  made :  they  were 
not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  sacrificed  animal 
beyond  the  bones  and  the  white  fat ;  and  the  stand- 
ing practice  is  thus  plausibly  explained^  I  select 
this  as  one  amongst  a  thousand  instances  to  illus- 
trate the  genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious  practices. 
In  the  belief  of  the  people,  the  event  narrated  in  the 
legend  was  the  real  producing  cause  of  the  prac- 

*  Heaiod,  Theog.  650.— 

9rj  pa  to\o<f)pov€<ov'  Ztvs  d*  3xf>6iTa  firibta  €ida>ff 
Tva>  p  ovd*  ffYVol^o"*  boKoV  Kaxh  d*  Bo-aero  Bvfif 
OvrfTois  dvBpcnroio-i,  rii  Koi  xikUaBai  efUKKev, 
Xtpa-i  d*  Sy  dfi<f>OT€pjfaiy  dvciXcro  \evK6y  3k€i<l}ap, 
Xoaa-aro  dc  <f>p€vas,  dfKJyi  x^^os  ^c  t^^v  uctro  Ovphv, 
*nf  tdcy  ^OTca  Xevic^  fiohi  ^Xiff  nri  ri-xyjn. 
In  the  second  line  of  this  citation,  the  poet  tells  us  that  Zeus  saw 
through  the  trick,  and  was  imposed  upon  by  his  own  consent,  fore- 
knowing that  after  all  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  proceeding 
would  be  visited  on  man.     But  the  last  lines,  and  indeed  the  whole 
drift  of  the  legend,  imply  the  contrary  of  this :  Zeus  was  really  taken 
in,  and  was  in  consequence  very  angry.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  poet  drive  him  to  save  in  words  the  presci- 
ence of  Zeus,  though  in  doing  so  he  contradicts  and  nullifies  the  whole 
point  of  the  story. 
«  Ilesiod,  Theog.  667.— 

*£#c  Tov  d*  dBavoToiaiv  in\  xBovi  <^0X*  dvBp^fov 
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tice :  but  when  we  come  to  apply  a  sound  criticism\ 
we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event  as  existing  only 
in  its  narrative  legend,  and  the  legend  itself  as 
having  been,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  engen- 
dered by  the  practice, — thus  reversing  the  supposed 
order  of  production, 

In  dealing  with  Grecian  mythes  generally,  it  is  Gods,  He. 
convenient  to  distribute  them  into  such  as  belong  IJ^'ijJ'^ar 
to  the  Gods  and  such  as  belong  to  the  Heroes,  ac-  J2|*^^Jij^ 
cording  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  prominent 
personages.  The  former  class  manifests,  more  pal- 
pably than  the  latter,  their  real  origin,  as  growing 
out  of  the  faith  and  the  feelings,  without  any  ne- 
cessary basis,  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  allegory : 
moreover,  they  elucidate  more  directly  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  so  important  an  item  in  their  cha- 
racter as  a  people.  But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of 
the  mythes  present  to  us  Grods,  Heroes  and  Men,  in 
juxtaposition  one  with  the  other,  and  the  richness 
of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises  from  the  infi- 
nite diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out ; 
first  by  the  three  class-types,  God,  Hero,  and  Man ; 
next  by  the  strict  keeping  with  which  each  separate 
class  and  character  is  handled.  We  shall  now  fol- 
low downward  the  stream  of  mythical  time,  which 
begins  with  the  Gods,  to  the  Heroic  legends,  or 
those  which  principally  concern  the  Heroes  and 
Heroines  ;  for  the  latter  were  to  the  full  as  import- 
ant in. legend  as  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

i 

I 

lELATlNG  TO  HEROES  AND  MEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  any* 
thing  like  a  creation  of  man,  nor  does  it  seem 
that  such  an  idea  was  much  entertained  in  the  le- 
gendary vein  of  Grecian  imagination  ;  which  com- 
monly carried  back  the  present  men  by  successive 
generations   to   some   primitive   ancestor,  himself 
Kaces  of      Sprung  from  the  soil,  or  from  a  neighbouring  river 
^^"in*'^  or  mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  nymph,  &c.    But  the 
"*w"S!r^'^  poet  of  the  Hesiodic  **  Works  and  Days  "  has  given 
■ndDayi."   us  a  narrative  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  more  in 
harmony  with  the   sober  and  melancholy  ethical 
tone  which  reigns  through  that  poem^ 

First  (he  tells  us)  the  Olympic  gods  made  the 
golden  race, — good,  perfect,  and  happy  men,  who 
lived  from  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  earth, 
in  ease  and  tranquillity  like  the  gods  themselves : 
TheGoiden.  they  Suffered  neither  disease  nor  old-age,  and  their 
death  was  like  a  gentle  sleep.  After  death  they 
became,  by  the  award  of  Zeus,  guardian  terrestrial 
daemons,  who  watch  unseen  over  the  proceedings 

'  Hesiod,  as  cited  in  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  (probably  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women,  as  Marktscheffel  considers  it,  placing  it 
Fragm.  133),  gives  the  parentage  of  a.  certain  Brotos,  who  must  pro- 
bably be  intended  as  the  first  of  men  :  Bporos,  &s  fiiv  Einffupos  6  Mc<r- 
arivtog,  dir6  Bporov  Ttvos  avroxOovos'  6  dc  'Htriodos,  dno  Bporov  rov  At* 
$€pOS  KQl  *HfA(pas. 
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of  maukind — with  the  regal  privilege  of  dispensing 
to  them  wealth,  and  taking  account  of  good  and 
bad  deeds  ^ 

Next,  the  gods  made  the  silver  race, — unlike  Thcsuw. 
and  greatly  inferior,  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  the 
golden.  The  men  of  this  race  were  reckless  and 
mischievous  towards  each  other,  and  disdainful  of 
the  immortal  gods,  to  whom  they  refused  to  offer 
either  worship  or  sacrifice.  Zeus  in  his  wrath 
buried  them  in  the  earth :  but  there  they  still  enjoy 
a  secondary  honour,  as  the  Blest  of  the  under- 
world *. 

Thirdly,  Zeus  made  the  brazen  race,  quite  dif-  TheBmen. 
ferent  from  the  silver.  They  were  made  of  hard 
ash-wood,  pugnacious  and  terrible:  they  were  of 
immense  strength  and  adamantine  soul,  nor  did 
they  raise  or  touch  bread.  Their  arms,  their 
bouses,  and  their  implements  were  all  of  brass: 
there  was  then  no  iron.  This  race,  eternally  fight- 
ing, perished  by  each  other's  hands,  died  out,  and 
descended  without  name  or  privilege  to  Had6s^. 

»  Opp.  Di.  120.— 

Airrhp  (jrcidrj  tovto  y€vos  Kara  yala  KoKvyfrev, 

To\  fup  dalftov€s  €l<ri  Ai^  luyoXov  diii  fiovKiis 

^Baffkol,  imxBovtoi,  <pv\cuc€s  Bvrjr&v  avBptonniV 

Oi  pa  (fnfKdo'O'nvo'iv  t€  bUas  Koi  (r;(crXca  t^pya, 

*Hfpa  4atrdii€Poi,  irdvrrf  t^ocrAvrcr  cV*  alap 

nXovrddoroi*  kcH  tovto  yepas  /SoiriXi/iby  tvxov, 
'  Opp.  Di.  140.— 

AvTop  eVet  koi  tovto  yivos  Kara  yala  KoKv^t, 

Toi  fuv  V7rox$6v%oi  poKapts  OvtfToX  Kakwvrai 

AtVTfpoi,  aXX*  €fA7rrjs  rt/x^  Ka\  Toiatv  oinjtti, 
'  The  ash  was  the  wood  out  of  which  spear-handies  were  made 
(Iliad,  xvi.  142) :  the  SvpxJMi  MiXuu  are  bom  along  with  the  Gigantes 
and  the  Erinnyes  (Theogon.  187), — "gensque  virClm  truncis  et  duro 
robore  nata  "  (Virgil,  iEneid,  viii.  315), — hearts  of  oak. 
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The  Heroic.  Next,  Zcus  made  a  fourth  race,  far  juster  and 
better  than  the  last  preceding.  These  were  the  He- 
roes or  demigods,  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Troy 
and  Thebes.  But  this  splendid  stock  also  became 
extinct:  some  perished  in  war,  others  were  removed 
by  Zeus  to  a  happier  state  in  the  islands  of  the  Blest. 
There  they  dwell  in  peace  and  comfort,  under  the 
government  of  Kronos,  reaping  thrice  in  the  year 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth*. 

The  Iron.  The  fifth  racc,  which  succeeds  to  the  Heroes,  is 
of  iron :  it  is  the  race  to  which  the  poet  himself  be- 
longs, and  bitterly  does  he  regret  it.  He  finds  his 
contemporaries  mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust,  un- 
grateful, given  to  perjury,  careless  both  of  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  of  the  behests  of  the  gods : 
Nemesis  and  Md6s  (Ethical  Self-reproach)  have  left 
earth  and  gone  back  to  Olympus.  How  keenly  does 
he  wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either  earlier 
or  lateral  This  iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual 
guilt,  care,  and  sufi*ering,  with  a  small  infusion  of 
good ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  poet  does  not  venture  to  predict 
what  sort  of  race  will  succeed. 

Such  is  the  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which 
Hesiod,  or  the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days," 
enumerates  as  having  existed  down  to  his  own  time. 
1  give  it  as  it  stands,  without  placing  much  confi- 

»  0pp.  Di.  167.— 

*Avbp&y  *Hp(0a>y  0€iov  yevos,  ol  KCLkiovrai 
'H/xi^coi  vpor€pjj  y€V€ff  kqt  mrtipova  yaiav. 

»  0pp.  Di.  173.— 

M^jccT*  CTTftT*  a>(/>ccXov  tyat  ir/fwrroio-i  /ii^rcti^at 

^ Avhpacriv,  aXX*  ^  npovBt  Bav^iv,  fj  tfvtiTa  ytveaBai, 

NOv  yap  dv)  yivos  tarl  frihriptov 
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dence  ia  the  various  explanations  which  critics  have 
offered.  It  stands  out  in  more  than  one  respect 
from  the  general  tone  and  sentiment  of  Grecian 
legend :  moreover  the  sequence  of  races  is  neither 
natural  nor  homogeneous, — the  heroic  race  not 
having  any  metallic  denomination,  and  not  occu- 
pying any  legitimate  place  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  brazen.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  the  dee-  Different 
mons  in  harmony  either  with  Homer  or  with  the  Sf^Th^ 
Hesiodic  theogony.  In  Homer,  there  is  scarcely  f^^li^ 
any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons,  while  ^^' 
the  gods  are  stated  to  go  about  and  visit  the  cities 
of  men  in  various  disguises  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting good  and  evil  proceedings*.  But  in  the 
poem  now  before  us,  the  distinction  between  gods 
and  daemons  is  generic.  The  latter  are  invisible 
tenants  of  earth,  remnants  of  the  once  happy  golden 
race  whom  the  Olympic  gods  first  made :  the  rem- 
nants of  the  second  or  silver  race  are  not  djaemons, 
nor  are  they  tenants  of  earth,  but  they  still  enjoy  an 
honourable  posthumous  existence  as  the  Blest  of  the 
under- world.  Nevertheless  the  Hesiodic  daemons  are 
in  no  way  authors  or  abettors  of  evil :  on  the  contrary, 
they  form  the  unseen  police  of  the  gods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  wicked  behaviour  in  the  world. 

We  may  trace,  I  think,  in  this  quintuple  succes-  ExpUna- 
sion  of  earthly  races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Ji3?e^JJ^* 
"  Works  and  Days,"  the  confluence  of  two  veins  of 
sentiment,  not  consistent  one  with  the  other,  yet 
both  co-existing  in  the  author's  mind.  The  drift  of 
his  poem  is  thoroughly  didactic  and  ethical :  though 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  injustice  and  suffering 

*  Odys«.  xvii.  486. 
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which  darken  the  face  of  human  life,  he  neverthe- 
less strives  to  maintain,  both  in  himself  and  in 
others,  a  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  just  and 
laborious  man  will  come  ofFwelP,  and  he  enforces 
in  considerable  detail  the  lessons  of  practical  pru- 
dence and  virtue.  This  ethical  sentiment,  which 
dictates  his  appreciation  of  the  present,  also  guides 
his  imagination  as  to  the  past.  It  is  pleasing  to 
him  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods 
and  degenerate  man,  by  the  supposition  of  previous 
Ethicaivcin  races, — the  first  altogether  pure,  the  second  worse 
me"t?  than  the  first,  and  the  third  still  worse  than  the 
second  ;  and  to  show  further  how  the  first  race 
passed  by  gentle  death-sleep  into  glorious  immor- 
tality;  how  the  second  race  was  sufficiently  wicked 
to  drive  Zeus  to  bury  them  in  the  under-world,  yet 
still  leaving  them  a  certain  measure  of  honour; 
while  the  third  was  so  desperately  violent  as  to 
perish  by  its  own  animosities,  without  either  name 
or  honour  of  any  kind.  The  conception  of  the 
golden  race  passing  after  death  into  good  guardian 
daemons,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  comparison  with  oriental  angels,  presents 
itself  to  the  poet  partly  as  approximating  this  race 

^  There  are  some  lines,  in  which  he  appears  to  believe  that,  under 
the  present  wicked  and  treacherous  rulers,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  any 
man  to  be  just  (0pp.  Di.  270) : — 

Nvv  5^  ryo)  fi^T*  avros  €v  dvBpcnroun  biKOios 

"ElrjV,  fJOfT    €fi^S  Vl6s'    €W€i  KWcdv  €<m  ^IKCUOV 

*AXX^  ToB^^oikra  ^oXira  TcXdv  Aia  rffmuKpavvov, 
On  the  whole,  however,  his  conviction  is  to  the  contrary. 

Plutarch  rejects  the  above  four  lines,  seemingly  on  no  other  ground 
than  because  he  thought  them  immoral  and  unworthy  of  Hesiod  (see 
Proclus  ad  loc).  But  they  fall  in  perfectly  with  the  tem])er  of  the 
poem:  and  the  rule  of  Plutarch  is  inadmissible,  in  determining  the 
critical  question  of  what  is  genuine  or  spurious. 
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to  the  gods,  partly  as  a  means  of  constituting  a 
triple  gradation  of  po8t*obituary  existence,  propor- 
tioned to  the  character  of  each  race  whilst  alive. 
The  denominations  of  gold  and  silver,  given  to  the 
two  first  races,  justify  themselves,  like  those  given 
by  SimonidSs  of  Amorgos  and  by  Phokylid^s  to 
the  different  characters  of  women,  derived  from  the 
dog,  the  bee,  the  mare,  the  ass,  and  other  animals  ; 
and  the  epithet  of  brazen  is  specially  explained  by 
reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugnacious 
third  race  so  plentifully  employed  for  their  arms 
and  other  implements. 

So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralising  intersected 
vein:  we  find  the  revolutions  of  the  past  so  ar-  mythical. 
ranged  as  to  serve  partly  as  an  ethical  lesson,  partly 
as  a  suitable  preface  to  the  present^  But  fourth 
in  the  list  comes  **  the  divine  race  of  Heroes": 
and  here  a  new  vein  of  thought  is  opened  by  the 
poet.  The  symmetry  of  his  ethical  past  is  broken 
up,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  cherished  beings 
of  the  national  faith.  For  though  the  author  of  the 
"  Works  and  Days  "  was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast 
of  thought,  like  Phokylidfis,  or  Sol6n,  orTheognis, 
yet  he  had  present  to  his  feelings,  in  common  with 

*  Aratus  (Phfenomen.  107)  gives  only  three  successive  races, — ^thc 
golden,  silver,  and  brazen;  Ovid  superadds  to  these  the  iron  race 
(Metamorpb.  i.  89-144) :  neither  of  them  notice  the  heroic  race. 

The  observations  both  of  Buttmann  (Mythos  der  altesten  Menschen- 
geschlechter,  t.  ii.  p.  12  of  the  Mythologus)  and  of  Volcker  (Mytho- 
logie  des  Japetischen  Geschlechts,  §  6,  pp.  250-279)  on  this  series  of 
distinct  races,  are  ingenious,  and  may  be  read  with  profit.  Both  recog- 
nise the  disparate  charaeter  of  the  fourth  link  in  the  series,  and  each 
accounts  for  it. in  a  different  manner.  My  own  view  comes  nearer  to 
that  of  Volcker,  with  some  considerable  differences;  amongst  which 
one  is,  that  he  rejects  the  verses  respecting  the  daemons,  which  seem  to 
me  capital  parts  of  the  whole  scheme. 
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his  countrymen,  the  picture  of  Grecian  foretime, 
as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  current  mythes,  and 
still  more  in  Homer  and  those  other  epical  pro- 
ductions which  were  then  the  only  existing  lite- 
rature and  history.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  exclude,  from  his  sketch  of  the  past,  either 
the  great  persons  or  the  glorious  exploits  which 
these  poems  ennobled ;  and  even  if  he  himself 
could  have  consented  to  such  an  exclusion,  the 
sketch  would  have  become  repulsive  to  his  hearers. 
But  the  chiefs  who  figured  before  Thebes  and  Troy 
could  not  be  well  identified  either  with  the  golden, 
the  silver,  or  the  brazen  race:  moreover  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  be  placed  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  the  present  race,  because  their  de- 
scendants, real  or  supposed,  were  the  most  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous  of  existing  men.  Hence  the 
poet  is  obliged  to  assign  to  them  the  fourth  place 
in  the  series^  and  to  interrupt  the  descending  ethical 
movement  in  order  to  interpolate  them  between  the 
brazen  and  the  iron  race,  with  neither  of  which 
they  present  any  analogy.  The  iron  race,  to  which 
the  poet  himself  unhappily  belongs,  is  the  legitimate 
successor,  not  of  the  heroic,  but  of  the  brazen. 
Instead  of  the  fierce  and  self-annihilating  pugnacity 
which  characterizes  the  latter,  the  iron  race  mani- 
fests an  aggregate  of  smaller  and  meaner  vices  and 
mischiefs.  It  will  not  perish  by  suicidal  extinction — 
but  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  is  gradually 
losing  its  vigour,  so  that  Zeus  will  not  vouchsafe  to 
preserve  much  longer  such  a  race  upon  the  earth. 

We  thus  see  that  the  series  of  races  imagined  by 
the  poet  of  the  **  Works  and  Days  "  is  the  product  of 
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two  distiDct  and  incongruous  veins  of  imagination, 
— the  didactic  or  ethical  blending  with  the  primi- 
tive mythical  or  epical.  His  poem  is  remarkable 
as  the   most  ancient   didactic   production  of  the  The 

"  Worki 

Greeks,  and  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  new  and  Days" 
tone  of  sentiment  finding  its  way  into  their  lite-  Scti^ 
rature,  never  afterwards  to  become  extinct.  The  ^^"^ 
tendency  of  the  **  Works  and  Days'*  is  anti-heroic: 
far  from  seeking  to  inspire  admiration  for  adven- 
turous enterprise,  the  author  inculcates  the  strictest 
justice,  the  most  unremitting  labour  and  frugality, 
and  a  sober,  not  to  say  anxious,  estimate  of  all 
the  minute  specialties  of  the  future.  Prudence  and 
probity  are  his  means, — practical  comfort  and  hap- 
piness his  end.  But  he  deeply  feels,  and  keen- 
ly exposes,  the  manifold  wickedness  and  short- 
comings of  his  contemporaries,  in  reference  to  this 
capital  standard.  He  turns  with  displeasure  from 
the  present  men,  not  because  they  are  too  feeble 
to  hurl  either  the  spear  of  Achilles  or  some  vast 
boundary-stone,  but  because  they  are  rapacious, 
knavish,  and  unprincipled. 

The  daemons  first  introduced  into  the  religious  Fintintro- 
atmosphere  of  the  Grecian  world  by  the  author  of  d«moM.*'^ 
the  **  Works  and  Days,"  as  generically  diflferent  from 
the  gods,  but  as  essentially  good,  and  as  forming 
the  intermediate  agents  and  police  between  gods 
and  men, — are  deserving  of  attention  as  the  seed 
of  a  doctrine  which  afterwards  underwent  many 
changes,  and  became  of  great  importance,  first  as 
one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  pagan  faith, 
then  as  one  of  the  helps  to  its  subversion.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  buried  remnants  of  the  half- 
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wicked  silver  race,  though  they  are  not  recognized 
as  daemons,  are  still  considered  as  having  a  sub- 
stantive existence,  a  name,  and  dignity,  in  the 
under-world.  The  step  was  easy,  to  treat  them  as 
daemons  also,  but  as  daemons  of  a  defective  and 
malignant  character :  this  step  was  made  by  Em- 
pedocISs  and  Xenocratds,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
countenanced  by  Plato*.  There  came  thus  to  be 
admitted  among  the  pagan  philosophers  daemons 
both  good  and  bad,  in  every  degree:  and  these 
Changes  in  daemous  wcrc  found  available  as  a  means  of  ex- 
ammo^^  plaining  many  phaenomena  for  which  it  was  not 
convenient  to  admit  the  agency  of  the  gods.  They 
served  to  relieve  the  gods  from  the  odium  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity 
of  constantly  meddling  in  small  affairs ;  and  the 
objectionable  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  world  were 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  exigencies  of  such  malignant  beings  be 
appeased.  They  were  most  frequently  noticed  as 
causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the  name  {dtsmon)  came 
insensibly  to  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense, — the  idea 
of  an  evil  being  as  contrasted  with  the  goodness  of 
a  god.  So  it  was  found  by  the  Christian  writers 
when  they  commenced  their  controversy  with  pa- 
ganism. One  branch  of  their  argument  led  them 
to  identify  the  pagan  gods  with  daemons  in  the  evil 
sense,  and  the  insensible  change  in  the  received 
Employed  meaning  of  the  word  lent  them  a  specious  assist- 
in  the^^  ance.  For  they  could  easily  show  that  not  only 
pagan  ftith.  j^  Homcr,  but  in  the  general  language  of  early 
pagans,  all  the  gods  generally  were  spoken  of  as 

'  See  this  subject  further  mentioned — infra,  chap.  xri.  p.  665. 
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daemons — and  therefore,  verbally  speaking,  Cle- 
mens and  Tatian  seemed  to  affirm  nothing  more 
against  Zeus  or  Apollo  than  was  employed  in  the 
language  of  paganism  itself.  Yet  the  audience  ol 
Homer  or  Sophoklds  would  have  strenuously  repu- 
diated the  proposition,  if  it  had  been  put  to  them  in 
the  sense  which  the  word  damon  bore  in  the  age 
and  among  the  circle  of  these  Christian  writers. 

In. the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  "  Works  Functions 

,  _^  .  of  the 

and  Days,  the  daemons  occupy  an  important  place,  Hesiodic 
and  are  regarded  as  being  of  serious  practical  effi-  "^"* 
ciency.  When  he  is  remonstrating  with  the  rulers 
around  him  upon  their  gross  injustice  and  corrup- 
tion, he  reminds  them  of  the  vast  number  of  these 
immortal  servants  of  Zeus  who  are  perpetually  on 
guard  amidst  mankind,  and  through  whom  the 
visitations  of  the  gods  will  descend  even  upon  the 
most  potent  evildoers  ^  His  supposition  that  the 
daemons  were  not  gods,  but  departed  men  of  the 
golden  race,  allowed  him  to  multiply  their  number 
indefinitely,  without  too  much  cheapening  the  di- 
vine dignity. 

As  this  poet  has  been  so  much  enslaved  by  the 
current  legends  as  to  introduce  the  Heroic  race 
into  a  series  to  which  it  does  not  legitimately  be- 
long, so  he  has  under  the  same  influence  inserted 
in  another  part  of  his  poem  the  mythe  of  Panddra 
and  PromStheus^,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
primary  diffusion,  and  actual  abundance,  of  evil 
among   mankind.      Yet    this    mythe    can  in   no 

'  Opp.  Di.  252.   TpU  yhp  iivpioi  tlciv  cVi  x^"^  Trovkvfiortipirf,  &c. 
»  Opp.  Di.  60-105. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  distinct 
races,  and  is  in  fact  a  totally  distinct  theory  to 
explain  the  same  prohlem, — the  transition  of  man- 
kind from  a  supposed  state  of  antecedent  happi- 
ness to  one  of  present  toil  and  suffering.  Such  an 
inconsistency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ques* 
tioning  the  genuineness  of  either  passage ;  for  the 
two  stories,  though  one  contradicts  the  other,  both 
harmonise  with  that  central  purpose  which  governs 
Tenonai  the  author's  mind, — a  querulous  and  didactic  ap- 
whidfper.  prcciation  of  the  present.  That  such  was  his  pur- 
"^orki*  P^^®  appears  not  only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
indDayB."  poem,  but  also  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  his 
own  personality,  his  own  adventures  and  kindred, 
and  his  own  sufferings,  figure  in  it  conspicuously. 
And  this  introduction  of  self  imparts  to  it  a  pecu« 
liar  interest.  The  father  of  Hesiod  came  over  from 
the  ^oUc  Kymd,  with  the  view  of  bettering  his 
condition,  and  settled  at  Askra  in  Bceotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  After  his  death  his  two 
sons  divided  the  family  inheritance:  but  Hesiod 
bitterly  complains  that  his  brother  PersSs  cheated 
and  went  to  law  with  him,  and  obtained  through 
corrupt  judges  an  unjust  decision.  He  farther 
reproaches  his  brother  with  a  preference  for  the 
suits  and  unprofitable  bustle  of  the  agora,  at  a  time 
when  he  ought  to  be  labouring  for  his  subsistence 
in  the  field.  Askra  indeed  was  a  miserable  place, 
repulsive  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Hesiod  had 
never  crossed  the  sea,  except  once  from  Aulis  to 
Eubcea,  whither  he  went  to  attend  the  faneral- 
games  of  Amphidamas,  the  chief  of  Chalkis :  he 
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sung  a  bymD,  and  gained  as  prize  a  tripod,  which 
he  consecrated  to  the  muses  in  Helicon  ^ 

These  particulars^  scanty  as  they  are,  possess 
a  peculiar  value,  as  the  earliest  authentic  memo- 
randum respecting  the  doing  or  suffering  of  any 
actual  Greek  person.  There  is  no  external  testi- 
mony at  all  worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age  of 
the  *' Works  and  Days**:  Herodotus  treats  He- 
siod  and  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  same  age, 
four  hundred  years  before  his  own  time ;  and  there  Probable 
are  other  statements  besides,  some  placing  Hesiod  ^m. 
at  an  earlier  date  than  Homer,  some  at  a  later. 
Looking  at  the  internal  evidences,  we  may  observe 
that  the  pervading  sentiment,  tone  and  purpose  of 
the  poem  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  we  read  re- 
specting the  compositions  of  Archilochus  and  the 
Amorgian  Simonidls.  The  author  of  the  **  Works 
and  Days"  is  indeed  a  preacher  and  not  a  satirist : 
but  with  this  distinction,  we  find  in  him  the  same 
predominance  of  the  present  and  the  positive,  the 
same  disposition  to  turn  the  muse  into  an  expo- 
nent of  his  own  personal  wrongs,  the  same  em- 
ployment of  iSsopic  fable  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  the  same  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  female 
fiex^,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  two  poets 

1  Opp.  Di.  630-650,  27-45. 

'  Compare  the  fable  {alvos)  in  the  ''Works  and  Days/'  y.  200,  with 
those  in  Archilochus,  Fr.  xxxviii.  and  xxxiz.,  Gaiaford,  respecting  the 
fox  and  the  ape ;  and  the  legend  of  Pand6ra  (v.  95  and  v.  705)  with 
the  fragment  of  Simonid^s  of  Amorgos  respecting  women  (Fr.  yiii.  ed. 
Welcker,  y.  95-115);  also  Phokylid^s  ap.  Stohaeum  Florileg.  Ixzi. 

Isokrat^s  assimilates  the  character  of  the  "  Works  and  Days "  to 
that  of  Theognis  and  PhokyUdls  (ad  Nikokl.  Or.  ii.  p.  23). 

h2 
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above-mentioned,  placing  both  of  them  in  contrast 
with  the  Homeric  epic.  Such  an  internal  analogy, 
in  the  absence  of  good  testimony,  is  the  best  guide 
which  we  can  follow  in  determining  the  date  of  the 
**  Works  and  Days/'  which  we  should  accordingly 
place  shortly  after  the  year  700  b.c.  The  style  of 
the  poem  might  indeed  afford  a  proof  that  the  an- 
cient and  uniform  hexameter,  though  well-adapted 
to  continuous  legendary  narrative  or  to  solemn 
hymns,  was  somewhat  monotonous  when  called 
upon  either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  im- 
press a  striking  moral  lesson.  When  poets,  then 
the  only  existing  composers,  first  began  to  apply 
their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and  thrust  of  actual  life, 
aggressive  or  didactic,  the  verse  would  be  seen  to 
require  a  new,  livelier  and  smarter  metre  ;  and  out 
of  this  want  grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic  verse, 
both  seemingly  contemporaneous,  and  both  in- 
tended to  supplant  the  primitive  hexameter  for  the 
short  effusions  then  coming  into  vogue. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  lAPETIDS. 

The  sons  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  in 
the  Hesiodic  theogony,  are  Atlas,  Menoetius,  Pro- 
metheus and  Epim^theus^  Of  these.  Atlas  alone  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  and  even  he 
not  as  the  son  of  lapetus :  the  latter  himself  is  named 
in  the  Iliad  as  existing  in  Tartarus  along  with  Kro^ 
nos.  The  Homeric  Atlas  **  knows  the  depths  of  the 
whole  sea,  and  keeps  by  himself  those  tall  pillars 
which  hold  the  heaven  apart  from  the  earth'." 

As  the  Homeric  theogony  generally  appears  iapctid»m 
much  expanded  in  Hesiod,  so  also  does  the  family 
of  lapetus,  with  their  varied  adventures.  Atlas  is 
here  described,  not  as  the  keeper  of  the  interme^ 
diate  pillars  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  as 
himself  condemned  by  Zeus  to  support  the  heaven 
on  his  head  and  hands^ ;  while  the  fierce  Menoetius 
is  thrust  down  to  Erebus  as  a  punishment  for  his 
ungovernable  insolence.  But  the  remaining  two 
brothers,  Prometheus  and  Epim^theus,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  creations  of  Grecian  legend, 

>  Henod,  Theog.  510. 
*  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  120.— 

"ArkavTW  Bvyarrfp  6\o6<l>povo9,  oorc  BaKa(r(nis 

ndoTi^  fiivBta  oId€,  Ifx^i  dc  Tt  kIovos  aMs 

McucpiLS,  al  yai6p  re  leat  ovpap6v  dfi<l>\s  txov(nv, 
»  Hesiod,  Theog.  616.— 

"hrkai  B*  ovpavhv  €vpvv  ?x«*  icpaTtprjs  vn  dvdyKrjf 

'Eon^fiOff,  Ke<^MiXJ7  re  koi  oKafMroKri  xiftttrtri, 
Hesiod  stretches  far  heyond  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  conception. 
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and  distinguished  in  more  than  one  respect  from 
all  the  remainder. 
PromS-  First,  the  main  hattle  between  Zeus  and  the 

Epima-'*  Titan  gods  is  a  contest  of  force  purely  and  simply 
theus.  — mountains  are  hurled  and  thunder  is  launched, 
and  the  victory  remains  to  the  strongest.  But  the 
competition  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  is  one 
of  craft  and  stratagem :  the  victory  does  indeed 
remain  to  the  former,  but  the  honours  of  the  fight 
belong  to  the  latter.  Secondly,  Prometheus  and 
EpimStheus  (the  fore- thinker  and  the  after-thinker  *) 
are  characters  stamped  at  the  same  mint  and  by 
the  same  effort,  the  express  contrast  and  antithesis 
of  each  other.  Thirdly,  mankind  are  here  expressly 
brought  forward,  not  indeed  as  active  partners  in 
the  struggle,  but  as  the  grand  and  capital  subjects 
interested, — as  gainers  or  sufferers  by  the  result. 
Promdtheus  appears  in  the  exalted  character  of 
champion  of  the  human  race,  even  against  the  for- 
midable superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or  Hesiodic  legend,  Promdtheus 
is  not  the  creator  or  moulder  of  man ;  it  is  only 
the  later  additions  which  invest  him  with  this  cha- 
racter*. The  race  are  supposed  as  existing,  and 
Prometheus,  a  member  of  the  dispossessed  body  of 

'  Pindar  extends  the  family  of  EpimSthens  and  gives  him  a  daughter, 
Up6<pa<ris  (Pyth.  v.  25),  Excuse,  the  offspring  of  After-thought. 

3  ApoUoddr.  i.  7>  1*  Nor  is  he  sueh  either  in  Machylus,  or  in  the 
Platonic  fahle  (Protag.  c.  30),  though  this  version  became  at  last  the 
most  popular.  Some  hardened  lumps  of  clay,  remnants  of  that  which 
had  been  employed  by  ^romStheus  in  moulding  man»  were  shown  to 
Pausanias  at  Panopeus  in  Phokis  (Paus.  x.  4, 3). 

The  first  Epigram  of  Erinna  (Anthol.  i.  p.  58,  ed.  Brunck)  seems  to 
allude  to  Prometheus  as  moulder  of  man.  The  expression  of  Aristo 
phanSs  (Aves,  689) — irXda-fiara  7n;XoO— does  not  necessarily  refer  to 
Prometheus. 
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Titan  gods,  comes  forward  as  their  representative 
and  defender.    The  advantageous  bargain  which  he 
made  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf,  in  respect  to  the 
partition  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  has  been  re- 
counted in  the  preceding  chapter.     Zeus  felt  that  Counter- 
be  had  been  outwitted,  and  was  exceeding  wroth,  ^^of 
In  his  displeasure  he  withheld  from  mankind  the  l^'S  ztt!"' 
inestimable  comfort  of  fire,  so  that  the  race  would 
have  perished,  had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  in 
defiance  of  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
brought  it  to  men  in  the  hollow  of  a  feruled 

Zeus  was  now  doubly  indignant,  and  determined 
to  play  off  a  still  more  ruinous  stratagem.  Hd* 
phaestos,  by  his  direction,  moulded  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  virgin;  Athdnd  dressed  her,  Aphroditd 
and  the  Charites  bestowed  upon  her  both  orna- 
ment and  fascination,  while  HermSs  infused  into  her 
the  mind  of  a  dog,  a  deceitful  spirit,  and  treache- 
rous words*.  The  messenger  of  the  gods  conducted 
this  ''  fascinating  mischief"  to  mankind,  at  a  time 
when  Prom^heus  was  not  present.  Now  Epim6- 
theus  had  received  from  his  brother  peremptory  in- 
junctions not  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Zeus  any 
present  whatever ;  but  the  beauty  of  Panddra  (so  Panddn. 
the  newly-formed  female  was  called)  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  She  was  received  and  admitted  among 
men,  and  from  that  moment  their  comfort  and 
tranquillity  was  exchanged  for  sufiering  of  every 
kind^.  The  evils  to  which  mankind  are  liable  had 
been  before  enclosed  in  a  cask  in  their  own  keeping : 
Pand6ra  in  her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask, 

»  Hesiod,  Theog.  566 ;  Opp.  Di.  62.      '  Theog.  680;  0pp.  Di.  60-85. 
»  Opp.  Di.  81-90. 
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and  out  flew  these  thousand  evils  and  calamities, 
to  exercise  for  ever  their  destroying  force.  Hope 
alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  therefore  without 
eflScacy,  as  before — the  inviolable  lid  being  re- 
placed before  she  could  escape.  Before  this  inci- 
dent (says  the  legend)  men  had  lived  without  dis- 
ease or  suflfering ;  but  now  both  earth  and  sea  are 
full  of  mischiefs,  while  maladies  of  every  description 
stalk  abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  ^  without 
any  hope  for  man  of  relief  to  come. 
Pand&r*  ia  The  Theogouy  gives  the  legend  here  recounted, 
Jony.  ^"  with  some  variations — leaving  out  the  part  of 
Epimdtheus  altogether,  as  well  as  the  cask  of  evils. 
Panddra  is  the  ruin  of  man,  simply  as  the  mother 
and  representative  of  the  female  sex*.  And  the 
variations  are  thus  useful,  as  they  enable  us  to 

'  Opp.  Di.  93.  Panddra  does  not  bring  with  her  the  cask,  as  the 
common  version  of  this  story  would  have  us  suppose  :  the  cask  exists 
fast  closed  in  the  custody  of  EpimStheus,  or  of  man  himself,  and  Pan- 
ddra commits  the  fatal  treachery  of  removing  the  lid.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  closed  bag  of  unfavourable  winds  which  .£olua 
gives  into  the  hands  of  Odysseus,  and  which  the  guilty  companions  of 
the  latter  force  open,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  his  hopes  (Odyss.  x.  19-50). 
The  idea  of  the  two  casks  on  the  threshold  of  Zeus,  lying  ready  for  dis- 
pensation— one  full  of  evils,  the  other  of  benefits — is  Homeric  (Ihad, 
xxiv.  527)  :— 

Aoioi  yap  re  niBot  icaraxf tarai  ev  Aiof  o(;dei,  &c. 
Plutarch  assimilates  to  this  the  niBos  opened  by  Panddra,  Consolat. 
ad  ApoUon.  c.  7.  p«  105.  The  explanation  here  given  of  the  Hesiodic 
passage  relating  to  Hope,  is  drawn  from  an  able  article  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbucher,  vol.  109  (1845),  p.  220,  Ritter;  a  review  of  Schomann's 
translation  of  the  Prometheus  of  JSschylus.  The  diseases  and  evils  are  in- 
operative so  long  as  they  remain  shut  up  in  the  cask  :  the  same  mischief- 
making  influence  which  lets  them  out  to  tlieir  calamitous  work,  takes 
care  that  Hope  shall  still  continue  a  powerless  prisoner  in  the  inside. 
»  Theog.  690.— 

*E<c  Ttjs  yap  yivos  cWl  yvvaiK&v  BrjkvT€paMV, 
T^ff  yap  oXcDidv  cVri  yivoi*  kcli  ^vKa  yvvaiK&v 
ll^fia  fitya  Ovryroiai  fier  dvSpda-i  vaifrdova-i,  &c. 
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distioguish  the  essential  from  the  accessory  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story. 

"  Thus  (says  the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative)  it  is   not  possible  to  escape  from  the 
purposes  of  Zeus^"     His  mythe,  connecting  the 
calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the  malevolence 
of  the  supreme  god,  shows,  first,  by  what  cause 
such  an  unfriendly  feeling  was  raised ;  next,  by 
what  instrumentality  its  deadly  results  were  brought 
about.  The  human  race  are  not  indeed  the  creation, 
but  the  protected  flock  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the 
elder  or  dispossessed  Titan  gods :  when  Zeus  ac- 
quires supremacy,  mankind   along  with  the  rest 
become  subject  to  him,  and  are  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  can,  respecting  worship  and  service 
to  be  yielded.     By  the  stratagem  of  their  advocate 
Prometheus,  Zeus  is  cheated  into  such  a  partition 
of  the  victims   as   is   eminently  unprofitable   to 
him;    whereby   his   wrath  is   so   provoked,   that  General 
he   tries  to  subtract  from   man  the   use  of  fire,  t^ej^et. 
Here  however  his  scheme  is  frustrated  by  the  theft 
of  Prometheus:  but  his  second  attempt  is  more 
successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats  the  unthink- 
ing Epimetheus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present 
(in  spite  of  the  peremptory  interdict  of  Prome- 
theus) by  which  the  whole  of  man's  happiness  is 
wrecked.     This  legend  grows  out  of  two  feelings  ; 
partly  as  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  with  man, 
partly  as  to  the  relation  of  the  female  sex  with  the 
male.     The  present  gods  are  unkind  towards  man, 
but  the  old  gods,  with  whom  man's  lot  was  ori- 

*  0pp.  Di.  105.— 

Ovrms  oirri  inj  e'ori  Aiog  v6ov  €^akt€urOai, 
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ginally  cast,  were  much  kinder — and  the  ablest 
among  them  stands  forward  as  the  indefatigable 
protector  of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  ex- 
cess of  his  craft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the 
cause  which  he  espouses.  He  cheats  Zeus  out  of  a 
fair  share  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  so  as  both  to 
provoke  and  justify  a  retaliation  which  he  cannot 
be  always  at  hand  to  ward  off:  the  retaliation  is, 
in  his  absence,  consummated  by  a  snare  laid  for 
Epimdtheus  and  voluntarily  accepted.  And  thus, 
Man  though  Hesiod  ascribes  the  calamitous  condition  of 

bu7 Zeus'    man  to  the  malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety  suggests 
biwn'e.        *^°  exculpatory  pleas  for  the  latter :  mankind  have 
been  the  first  to  defraud  Zeus  of  his  legitimate 
share  of  the   sacrifice — and  they  have  moreover 
been  consenting  parties  to  their  own  ruin.     Such 
are  the  feelings,   as   to  the  relation  between   the 
gods  and  man,  which  have  been  one  of  the  genC" 
rating  elements  of  this  legend.   The  other  element, 
Mischieft     a  couvictiou  of  the  vast  mischief  arising  to  man 
from^wo-     f^om  women,  whom  yet  they  cannot  dispense  with, 
™*°-  is  frequently  and  strongly  set  forth  in  several  of 

the  Greek  poets — by  SimonidSs  of  Amorgos  and 
PhokylidSs,  not  less  than  by  the  notorious  miso- 
gynist Euripides. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however 
great  they  might  be,  did  not  reach  Prometheus 
himself.  For  him,  the  rash  champion  who  had 
ventured  **to  compete  in  sagacity  **'  with  Zeus,  a 
different  punishment  was  in  store.  Bound  by  heavy 
chains  to  a  pillar,  he  remained  fast  imprisoned  for 
several  generations  :  every  day  did  an  eagle  prey 

'  Theog.  534.  Ovv€k  ipi^tro  fiovkag  vTrtpfitvu  Kpovl<ovi. 
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upon  his  liver,  and  every  night  did  the  liver  grow  P«ni»b- 
afresh  for  the  next   day's   suffering.     At  length  Proma- 
Zens,  eager  to  enhance  the  glory  of  his  favourite 
son  HSrsJ^lds,  permitted  the  latter  to  kill  th^  eagle 
and  rescue  the  captive  \ 

Such  is  the  Promethean  mythe  as  it  stands  in 
the  Hesiodic  poems ;  its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace.  Upon  it  was  founded  the  sublime  tra- 
gedy of  -ffischylus,  '*  The  Enchained  Promfitheus,'* 
together  with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now  lost, 
by  the  same  author^.  iEschylus  has  made  several 
important  alterations  ;  describing  the  human  race, 
not  as  having  once  enjoyed  and  subsequently  lost 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  but  as  origi- 
nally feeble  and  wretched.  He  suppresses  both  the 
first  trick  played  off  by  Prometheus  upon  Zeus 
respecting  the  partition  of  the  victim — and  the  final 
formation  and  sending  of  Pand6ra — ^which  are  the 
two  most  marked  portions  of  the  Hesiodic  story ;  '^^^^^' 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  brings  out  prominently  .fiscfayios. 
and  enlarges  upon  the  theft  of  fire^,  which  in  Hesiod 
is  but  slightly  touched.  If  he  has  thus  relinquished 
the  antique  simplicity  of  the  story,  he  has  rendered 
more  than  ample  compensation  by  imparting  to  it 
a  grandeur  of  ideal^  a  large  reach  of  thought  com- 
bined with  appeals  to  our  earnest  and  admiring 
sympathy,  and  a  pregnancy  of  suggestion  in  re- 

»  Theog.  521-632. 

'  Of  the  tragedy  called  IlpofxtfBevs  AvSfievos  name  few  fragments  yet 
remain :  UpofirjBtiff  Uvp(l>opof  was  a  satyric  drama,  aooording  to  Din- 
dorf ;  Welcker  recognises  a  third  tragedy,  IIpofjLrj6€ifs  Uvpffiopoi,  and  a 
satyric  drama,  IIpofirfB€vs  UvpKatvs  (Die  Griechisch.  Tragodien,  vol.  i. 
p.  30).  The  story  of  Prometheus  had  also  heen  handled  by  Sapphd  in 
one  of  her  lost  songs  (Servius  ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  vi.  42). 

'  Apollod6ru8  too  mentions  only  the  theft  of  fire  (i.  71)* 
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gard  to  the  relations  between  the  gods  and  man, 
which  soar  far  above  the  Hesiodic  level — and  which 
render  his  tragedy  the  most  impressive,  though 
not  the  most  artistically  composed,  of  all  Grecian 
dramatic  productions.  Prometheus  there  appears 
not  only  as  the  heroic  champion  and  sufferer  in 
the  cause  and  for  the  protection  of  the  human  race, 
but  also  as  the  gifted  teacher  of  all  the  arts,  helps, 
and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which  fire  is  only 
one^ :  all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of 
the  purpose  of  Zeus,  who,  on  acquiring  his  empire, 
wished  to  destroy  the  human  race  and  to  beget 
some  new  breed*.  Moreover,  new  relations  between 
Prometheus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by  iEschy- 
lus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between 
Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods,  Prometheus  had  vainly 
attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct  it 
with  prudence  ;  but  when  he  found  that  they  obsti- 
nately declined  all  wise  counsel,  and  that  their  ruin 
was  inevitable,  he  abandoned  their  cause  and  joined 
Zeus.  To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed  the 
victory  :  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny 
of  the  latter  is  now  manifested  by  nailing  him  to  a 
rock,  for  no  other  crime  than  because  he  frustrated 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  human  race,  and 
furnished  to  them  the  means  of  living  with  tolerable 
comfort^.     The  new  ruler  Zeus,  insolent  with  his 

'  iEsch.  Prom.  442-606.— 

Uaa-ai  T€-xycu  pporoiap  €k  IIpofuj$€ios. 
»  ^sch.  Prom  231.— 

PporSiv  de  r&v  rakaitrapap  \6yov 

OvK  tcx^v  ovb€v,  aXX'  ai'oTaxrar  y€vos 

Tb  ircof,  (XPvC*^  aXXo  (fuTva-ai  veov, 
»  ^sch.  Prom.  198-222.  123.— 

dia  TTjv  \iav  <f)i\6TrjTa  pporrStv, 
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victory  over  the  old  gods,  tramples  down  all  right, 
and  sets  at  naught  sympathy  and  obligation,  as  well 
towards  gods  as  towards  man.  Yet  the  prophetic 
Prometheus,  in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering,  is  con- 
soled by  the  foreknowledge  that  the  time  will  come 
when  Zeus  must  again  send  for  him,  release  him, 
and  invoke  his  aid,  as  the  sole  means  of  averting 
from  himself  dangers  otherwise  insurmountable. 
The  security  and  means  of  continuance  for  man- 
kind have  now  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Zeus 
— whom  Prometheus  proudly  defies,  glorying  in  his 
generous  and  successful  championship  ^  despite  the 
terrible  price  which  he  is  doomed  to  pay  for  it. 

As  the  ^schylean  PromStheus,  though  retaining  Locauty  in 
the  old  lineaments,  has  acquired  a  new  colouring,  mMhena 
soul  and  character,  so  he  has  also  become  identified  ^^^' 
with  a  special  locality.     In  Hesiod  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned ;  but 
^schylus  places  it  in  Scythia^,  and  the  general 
belief  of  the  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  on  Mount 
Caucasus.     So  long  and  so  firmly  did  this  belief 
continue,  that  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  when 
in  command  of  an  army  in  Kolchis,  made  with  his 
companion,  the  literary  Greek  Theophanfis,  a  spe- 
cial march  to  view  the  spot  in  Caucasus  where 
Prometheus  had  been  transfixed^. 

»  iEsch.  Prom.  169-770. 

'  Prometh.  2.  See  also  the  Fragments  of  the  Prometheus  Solutus, 
177-179,  ed.  Dindorf,  where  Caucasus  is  specially  named;  but  ▼.  719 
of  the  Promdtheus  Vinctus  seems  to  imply  that  Mount  Caucasus  is  a 
place  different  from  that  to  which  the  suffering  prisoner  is  chained. 

'  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  103. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HEROIC  LEGENDS.—GENEALOGY  OF  ARGOS. 

Having  briefly  enumerated  the  gods  of  Greece, 
with  their  chief  attributes  as  described  in  legend, 
we  come  to  those  genealogies  which  connected 
them  with  historical  men. 
structure  In  the  retrospcctive  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of 
JIJsw  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalesced.  Every  association 
n^o^esf"  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom  there  existed  a 
feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union  to 
some  common  initial  progenitor ;  that  progenitor 
being  either  the  common  god  whom  they  worshiped, 
or  some  semi-divine  person  closely  allied  to  him. 
What  the  feelings  of  the  community  require  is,  a 
continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this  re* 
spected  source  of  existence,  beyond  which  they  do 
not  think  of  looking  back.  A  series  of  names, 
placed  in  filiation  or  fraternity,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  family  or  personal  adventures 
ascribed  to  some  of  the  individuals  among  them, 
constitute  the  ante-historical  past  through  which 
the  Greek  looks  back  to  his  gods.  The  names  of 
this  genealogy  are,  to  a  great  degree,  gentile  or 
local  names  familiar  to  the  people, — rivers,  moun- 
tains, springs,  lakes,  villages,  demes,  &c., — embo- 
died as  persons,  and  introduced  as  acting  or  suffer- 
ing. They  are  moreover  called  kings  or  chiefs,  but 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  subjects  surrounding 
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them  is  tacitly  implied  rather  than  distinctly  set 
forth;  for  their  own  personal  exploits  or  family 
proceedings  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  whole 
matter  of  narrative.     And  thus  the  genealogy  was  To  connect 
made  to  satisfy  at  once  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks  community 
for  romantic  adventure,  and  their  demand  for  an  ^mmon'^ 
unbroken  line  of  filiation  between  themselves  and  ^^ 
the  gods.     The  eponymous  personage,  from  whom 
the  community  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes  the 
begotten  son  of  the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indi- 
genous man  sprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  indeed 
itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these 
genealogies  that  they  included  elements  human 
and  historical,  as  well  as  elements  divine  and  ex- 
tra-historical. And  if  we  could  determine  the  time 
at  which  any  genealogy  was  first  framed,  we  should 
be  able  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  men  then  re- 
presented as  present,  together  with  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  were  real  persons  of  flesh  and 
blood.     But  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  Lower 

^    •       «  »r  'A  1 J   1  members    5 

ascertained;  moreover,  even  if  it  could  be  ascer-  thegenea- 
tained,  we  must  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  we  wish  hSi— '*°' 
to  look  at  the  genealogy  in  the  point  of  view  of  ^^^^ 
the  Greeks.     For  to  them,  not  only  all  the  mem-  non-iuaton- 

cal. 

hers  were  alike  real,  but  the  gods  and  heroes  at 
the  commencement  were  in  a  certain  sense  the 
most  real ;  at  least,  they  were  the  most  esteemed 
and  indispensable  of  all.    The  value  of  the  gene-  The  non- 
alogy  consisted,  not  in  its  length,  but  in  its  con-  ^^"^ 
tinuity;  not  (according  to  the  feeling  of  modern  SvSfwd 
aristocracy)  in  the  power  of  setting  out  a  pro-  jU^^J^^^e 
longed  series  of  human  fathers  and  grandfathers,  Greeks. 
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but  in  the  sense  of  ancestral  union  with  the  pri- 
mitive god.  And  the  length  of  the  series  is  trace- 
able rather  to  humility,  inasmuch  as  the  same  per- 
son who  was  gratified  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  god  in  the  fifteenth  generation, 
would  have  accounted  it  criminal  insolence  to  af- 
firm that  a  god  was  his  father  or  grandfather.  In 
presenting  to  the  reader  those  genealogies  which 
constitute  the  supposed  primitive  history  of  Hellas, 
I  make  no  pretence  to  distinguish  names  real  and 
historical  from  fictitious  creations ;  partly  because 
I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  the  line,  and 
partly  because  by  attempting  it  I  should  altogether 
depart  from  the  genuine  Grecian  point  of  view. 
Number  of  Nor  is  it  possiblc  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a 
lo^es^**"  certain  selection  of  such  as  were  most  current  and 
cvi^^i  interesting ;  for  the  total  number  of  them  which 
QreeiL  fo^^d  placc  in  Grecian  faith  exceeds  computation. 
As  a  general  rule,  every  deme,  every  gens,  every 
aggregate  of  men  accustomed  to  combined  action, 
religious  or  political,  had  its  own.  The  small  and 
unimportant  demes  into  which  Attica  was  divided 
had  each  its  ancestral  god  and  heroes,  just  as 
much  as  the  great  Athens  herself.  Even  among 
the  villages  of  Phokis,  which  Pausanias  will  hardly 
permit  himself  to  call  towns,  deductions  of  legen- 
dary antiquity  were  not  wanting.  And  it  is  im- 
portant  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  are  reading  the 
legendary  genealogies  of  Argos,  or  Sparta,  or 
Thdbes,  that  these  are  merely  samples  amidst  an 
extensive  class,  all  perfectly  analogous,  and  all 
exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect  of 
some  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  world.     They  are  no 
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more  matter  of  historical  tradition  than  any  of  the 
thousand  other  legendary  genealogies  which  men 
delighted  to  recall  to  memory  at  the  periodical 
festivals  of  their  gens,  their  deme,  or  their  village. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to 
notice  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic 
pedigrees,  and  first,  that  of  Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  Argeiange- 
of  Inachus,  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  T6thys,  who  inwSSr 
gave  his  name  to  the  river  flowing  under  the 
walls  of  the  town.  According  to  the  chronological 
computations  of  those  who  regarded  the  mythical 
genealogies  as  substantive  history,  and  who  al- 
lotted a  given  number  of  years  to  each  generation, 
the  reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  1986  b.c,  or 
about  1100  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  recorded  Olympiads  \ 

The  sons  of  Inachus  were  Phordneus  and  ^gia- 
leus ;  both  of  whom  however  were  sometimes  re- 
presented as  autochthonous  men,  the  one  in  the 
territory  of  Argos,  the  other  in  that  of  Siky6n. 
^gialeus  gave  his  name  to  the  north-western  re- 
gion of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf*.  The  name  of  Phor6neus  Phoranciw. 
was  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Argeian  mythical 
genealogies,  and  furnished  both  the  title  and  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  poem  called  Phordnis,  in 
which  he  is  styled  ''  the  father  of  mortal  men^." 

'  Apollod6r.  ii.  1.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  does  not  admit  the  historical 
reality  of  Inachus;  but  he  places  Phor6neus  seventeen  generations,  or 
570  years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  978  years  earlier  than  the  first  re- 
corded Olympiad.    See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  19. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  5,  4. 

'  See  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Grsec.  p.  57.    The  Argeian  author 
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He  is -said  to  have  imparted  to  mankind,  ivho  had 
before  him  lived  altogether  isolated,  the  first  no- 
tion and  habits  of  social  existence,  and  even  the 
first  knowledge  of  fire :  his  dominion  extended  over 
the  whole  Peloponnesus.  His  tomb  at  Argos,  and 
seemingly  also  the  place,  called  the  Phor6nic  city, 
in  which  he  formed  the  first  settlement  of  mankind, 
were  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias'.  The 
ofispring  of  Phordneus,  by  the  nymph  Teledik^, 
were  Apis  and  Niob6.  Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was 
put  to  death  by  Thelxi6n  and  Telchin,  having 
given  to  Peloponnesus  the  name  of  Apia*:  he  was 
succeeded  by  Argos,  the  son  of  his  sister  NiobS 
by^  the  god  Zeus.     From  this  sovereign  Pelopon- 

Akusilaus,  treated  Phor6neu8  as  the  first  of  men,  Fragm.  14.  Didot 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  i.  p.  321.  ^opmvffes,  a  synonym  for  Argeians ; 
Theocrit,  Idyll,  xxv,  200. 

>  Apollod6r.  ii.  1, 1 ;  Pausan.  ii.  15,  5;  19,  5;  20,  3. 

'  Apis  in  iGschylus  is  totally  different:  an  larpofiavris  or  medical 
charmer,  son  of  Apollo,  who  comes  across  the  gulf  from  Naupactus, 
purifies  the  territory  of  Argos  from  noxious  monsters,  and  gives  to  it 
the  name  of  Apia  (iEschyl.  Suppl.  265).  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
*Arriri ;  Soph.  CCdip.  Colon.  1303.  The  name  *An-ta  for  Peloponnesus 
remains  still  a  mystery,  even  after  the  attempt  of  Buttmann  (Lexilogus, 
s.  19)  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Eusebius  asserts  that  Niob6  was  the  wife  of  Inachus  and  mother  of 
Phordneus,  and  pointedly  contradicts  those  who  call  her  daughter  of 
Phor6neus — (f)a<r\  de  Tiy€s  'Niofiijv  ^op<ove<»s  eu/cu  Svyarepa,  Sjrep  ovk 
aXrfOts  (Chronic,  p.  23,  ed.  Scalig.) :  his  positive  tone  is  curious,  upon 
such  a  matter. 

Hellanicus  in  his  Argolica  stated  that  Phordneus  had  three  sons, 
PeUsgus,  lasus  and  Ag6n6r,  who  at  the  death  of  their  father  divided 
his  possessions  by  lot.  Pelasgus  acquired  the  country  near  the  river 
Erasinus,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Larissa :  lasus  obtained  the  portion 
near  to  Elis.  After  their  decease,  the  younger  brother  Agln6r  invaded 
and  conquered  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse.  It 
was  from  these  three  persons  that  Argos  derived  three  epithets  which 
are  attached  to  it  in  the  Homeric  poems— ^A/tryof  IIcXaoytKoi^,  "lao-ov, 
'l7nr6P<yrov  (Hellanik.  Fr.  38,  ed.  Didot;  Phavorin.  y,''Apyos),  This  is 
H  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  legendaiy  persons  as  well  as  legendary 
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nSsus  was  denominated  Argos.  By  his  wife  Evadnd, 
daughter  of  Strym6n^  he  had  four  sons,  Ekbasus, 
Peiras,  Epidaurus^  and  Kriasus.  Ekbasus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Agdnor,  and  he  again  by  his  son 
Argos  Panoptfis, — a  very  powerful  prince,  who  is  Argos  Pan- 
said  to  have  had  eyes  distributed  over  all  his  body,  °^  ^' 
and  to  have  liberated  PeloponuSsus  from  several 
monsters  and  wild  animals  which  infested  it^: 
Akusilaus  and  iCschylus  make  this  Argos  an  earth- 
born  person,  while  Pherekydds  reports  him  as  son 
of  Arestdr.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Argos  PanoptSs 
by  IsmSnS,  daughter  of  As6pus.  According  to  the 
authors  whom  Apollod6rus  and  Pausanias  prefer, 
the  celebrated  16  was  his  daughter :  but  the  He-  id. 
siodic  epic  (as  well  as  Akusilaus)  represented  her  as 
daughter  of  Peiras,  while  iSschylus  and  Kastor  the 
chronologist  affirmed  the  primitive  king  Inachus 
to  have  been  her  father®.  A  favourite  theme,  as 
well  for  the  ancient  genealogical  poets  as  for  the 
Attic  tragedians,  were  the  adventures  of  16,  of 
whom,  while  priestess  of  H6r6,  at  the  ancient  and 
renowned  Hfiraeon  between  MykSnae  and  Argos, 

eventB  were  got  up  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  Homeric  epithets :  we 
may  remark  as  singular,  that  Hellanicus  seems  to  apply  n€\aayiK6v 
"Afyyos  to  a  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  while  the  Homeric  Catalogue  ap- 
plies it  to  Thessaly. 

'  Apollod.  1.  c.  The  mention  of  Strymdn  seems  connected  with 
.£schylu8,  Suppl.  255. 

«  Akusil.  Fragm.  17,  ed.  Didot;  iEsch.  Prometh.  568;  Pherekyd. 
Fragm.  22,  ed.  Didot ;  Hesiod.  iEgimius,  Fr.  2,  p.  56,  ed.  Diintzer : 
among  the  varieties  of  the  story,  one  was  that  Argos  was  changed  into 
a  peacock  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ayes,  102).  Macrobius  (i.  19)  considers 
Argos  as  an  allegorical  expression  of  the  stany  heaven ;  an  idea  which 
Panofska  also  upholds  in  one  of  the  recent  Ahhandlungen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  1837,  P'  121  seq. 

»  Apollod.  ii.  1,  1 ;  Pausan.  ii.  16, 1 ;  iEsch.  Prom.  v.  590-663. 
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Zeus  became  amorous.  When  H6r6  discovered 
the  intrigue  and  taxed  him  with  it,  he  denied  the 
charge,  and  metamorphosed  16  into  a  white  cow- 
H6r6,  requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  surrendered 
to  her,  placed  her  under  the  keeping  of  Argos 
PanoptSs ;  but  this  guardian  was  slain  by  Hermes, 
at  the  command  of  Zeus :  and  H6r6  then  drove  the 
cow  16  away  from  her  native  land  by  means  of  the 
incessant  stinging  of  a  gad-fly,  which  compelled 
her  to  wander  without  repose  or  sustenance  over 
an  immeasurable  extent  of  foreign  regions.  The 
wandering  16  gave  her  name  to  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
traversed  Epirus  and  lUyria,  passed  the  chain  of 
Mount  Haemus  and  the  lofty  summits  of  Caucasus, 
and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus (which  also  from  her  derived  its  appella- 
tion) into  Asia.  She  then  went  through  Scythia, 
Cimmeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions,  until  she  ar- 
rived  in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed 
upon  her  rest,  restored  her  to  her  original  form, 
and  enabled  her  to  give  birth  to  his  black  son 
Epaphos^ 

>  iEschyl.  Prom.  v.  790-850;  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  iEschylus  in  the  Sup- 
plices  gives  a  different  version  of  the  wanderings  of  16  from  that  which 
appears  in  the  Prometheus :  in  the  former  drama  he  carries  her  through 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  into  Egypt  (Supplic. 
544-566):  nothing  is  there  said  about  Prometheus,  or  Caucasus  or 
Scythia,  &c. 

The  track  set  forth  in  the  Supplices  is  thus  gec^raphically  intelligi- 
ble :  that  in  the  Prometheus  (though  the  most  noticed  of  the  two)  de- 
fies all  comprehension,  even  as  a  consistent  fiction ;  nor  has  the  eru- 
dition of  the  commentators  been  successful  in  clearing  it  up.  See 
Schutz,  Excurs.  iv.  ad  Prometh.  Vinct.  pp.  144-149 ;  Welcker,  iBschy- 
lische  Trilogie,  pp.  127-146,  and  especially  Volcker,  Mythische  Geo- 
graphic der  Griech.  und  Romer,  part  i.  pp.  3-1  «3. 

The  Greek  inhabitants  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  traced  their  origin  to 
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Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  adventures  which 
the  ancient  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the 
logographers  after  thera,  connect  with  the  name 
of  the  Argeian  16, — one  of  the  numerous  tales 
which  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced  from  the 
amorous  dispositions  of  Zeus  and  the  jealousy  of 
HirL    That  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the  Argeian 
territory  appears  natural,  when  we  recollect  that 
both  Argos  and  MykSnae  were  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  Hdr6,  and  that  the  HSraeon  between 
the  two  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
temples  in  which  she  was  worshiped.     It  is  useful 
to  compare  this  amusing  fiction  with  the  represen- 
tation  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus,  and  derived 
by  him  as  well  from  Phoenician  as  from  Persian 
antiquarians,  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  transit  of  16  from  Argos  to  Egypt, — an  event  Romance  of 
recognised  by  all  of  them  as  historical  matter  of  riscJTby"" 
fact.     According  to  the  Persians,  a  Phoenician  ves-  ^"p^. 
sel  had  arrived  at  the  port  near  Argos,  freighted  nidans. 
with  goods  intended  for  sale  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.     After  the  vessel  had  remained  a  few 
days,  and  disposed  of  most  of  her  cargo,  several 
Argeian  women,   and  among  them   16  the  king's 

Argos  :  their  story  was,  that  Triptolemus  had  been  sent  forth  from  that, 
town  in  quest  of  the  wandering  16,  that  he  had  followed  her  to  Tjnre, 
and  then  renounced  the  search  in  despair.  He  and  his  companions  then 
settled  partly  at  Tarsus,  partly  at  Antioch  (Strabo,  xiv.  673;  xv.  750). 
This  is  the  story  of  Kadmos  and  Eur6p^  inverted,  as  happens  so  often 
with  the  Grecian  m}'thes. 

Homer  calls  Hermls  *Apy€t<f>6ifTrjs ;  but  this  epithet  hardly  affords 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  mythe  of  16,  as  Volcker 
supposes :  it  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Hesiod.  According  to  some 
authors,  whom  Cicero  copies,  it  was  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Argos 
that  llermis  was  obliged  to  leave  Greece  and  go  into  Egypt :  then  it  was 
that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  laws  and  letters  (De  Natur.  Deor.  iii.  22). 
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daughter,  coming  on  board  to  purchase,  were  seized 
and  carried  off  by  the  crew,  who  sold  16  in  Egypt  ^ 
The  Phoenician  antiquarians,  however,  while  they 
admitted  the  circumstance  that  16  had  left  her  own 
country  in  one  of  their  vessels,  gave  a  different 
colour  to  the  whole  by  aflfirming  that  she  emigrated 
voluntarily,  having  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  fearing  that  her  parents 
might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  pregnancy. 
Both  Persians  and  Phoenicians  described  the  abduc- 
tion of  16  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts 
between  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  committed  each  in 
revenge  for  the  preceding.  First  came  the  rape  of 
Eur6p6  from  Phoenicia  by  Grecian  adventurers, — 
perhaps,  as  Herodotus  supposed,  by  Krfitans  :  next, 
the  abduction  of  Mfideia  from  Kolchis  by  Jas6n, 
which  occasioned  the  retaliatory  act  of  Paris,  when 
he  stole  away  Helena  from  Menelaos.  Up  to  this 
point  the  seizures  of  women  by  Greeks  from  Asia- 
tics, and  by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been  equi- 
valents both  in  number  and  in  wrong.  But  the 
Greeks  now  thought  fit  to  equip  a  vast  conjoint 
expedition  to  recover  Helen,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  took  and  sacked  Troy.  The  invasions  of 
Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  were  intended,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  as  a  long- 
delayed  retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
Asiatics  by  Agamemn6n  and  his  followers*. 

^  The  story  in  Parthcnius  (Narrat.  1)  is  built  upon  this  version  of 
Id's  adventures. 

^  Herodot.  i.  1-6.  Pausanias  (ii.  15, 1)  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  or  that  of  the  old  legend, 
respecting  the  cause  which  carried  16  from  Argos  to  Egypt,  is  the  true 
pnc :  Ephonis  (ap.  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  168)  repeats  the  abduction 
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The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  16, 
when  contrasted  with  the  genuine  legend,  is  inter- 
esting, as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  phaenomenon 
which  early  Grecian  history  is  constantly  presenting 
to  us, — the  way  in  which  the  epical  furniture  of  an 
unknown  past  is  recast  and  newly  coloured  so  as 
to  meet  those   changes  which  take  place  in  the 
retrospective  feelings  of  the  present.     The  religious  Legendary 
and  poetical  character  of  the  old  legend  disappears :  5f  herS 
nothing  remains  except  the  names  of  persons  and  ^cf^npi 
places,  and  the  voyage  from  Argos  to  Egypt :  we  gj^^^^^^ 
have  in  exchange  a  sober,  quasi-historical  narrative,  Persian 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  its  bearing  on  the 
grand  contemporary  conflicts  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  which  filled  the  imagination  of  Herodotus 
and  his  readers. 

To  proceed  with  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of 
Argos,  lasus  was  succeeded  by  Krotdpus,  son  of 
liis  brother  AgSndr;  Krot6pus  by  Sthenelas,  and 
he  again  by  Gelandr^     In  the  reign  of  the  latter, 

of  16  to  Egypt  by  the  Phoenicians  subjoining  a  strange  account  of  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Bosporus.  The  remarks  of  Plutarch  on  the  nar- 
ratiye  of  Herodotus  are  curious :  he  adduces  as  one  proof  of  the  KaKorj- 
6€ia  (bad  feeling)  of  Herodotus,  that  the  latter  inserts  so  discreditable 
a  narrative  respecting  16,  daughter  of  Inachus,  "  whom  all  Greeks  be* 
liere  to  have  been  divinized  by  foreigners,  to  have  given  name  to  seas  and 
straits,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the  most  illustrious  regal  families."  He 
also  blames  Herodotus  for  rejecting  Epaphus,  16,  lasus  and  Argos,  as 
highest  members  of  the  Perseid  genealogy.  He  calls  Herodotus  0iXo- 
/3ap/3apor  (Plutarch,  De  Malign.  Herodoti,  c.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  pp.  856, 857). 

*  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  fatigue  to  enumerate  the  multiplied  and 
irreconcileable  discrepancies  in  regard  to  every  step  of  this  old  Argeian 
genealogy.  Whoever  desires  to  see  them  brought  together,  may  con- 
sult Schubart,  Qusstiones  in  Antiquitatem  Heroicam,  Marpurg,  1832, 
capp.  1  and  2. 

The  remarks  which  Schubart  makes  (p.  35)  upon  Petit- Radel's  Chro- 
nological Tables  will  be  assented  to  by  those  who  follow  the  imceasing 
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Danaos  came  with  his  fifty  daughters  from  Egypt 
to  Argos  ;  and  here  we  find  another  of  those  ro- 
mantic adventures  which  so  agreeably  decorate  the 
Danaos  and  barrenness  of  the  mythical  genealogies.  Danaos 
SfidttT"  ^^^  iEgyptos  were  two  brothers  descending  from 
•  EpaphoSy  son  of  16  :  iEgyptos  had  fifty  sons,  who 
were  eager  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaos, 
in  spite  of  the  strongest  repugnance  of  the  latter. 
To  escape  such  a  necessity,  Danaos  placed  his  fifty 
daughters  on  board  of  a  penteconter  (or  vessel  with 
fifty  oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Argos ;  touching  in 
his  voyage  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  erected 
a  statue  of  Ath6n6  at  Lindos,  which  was  long  exhi- 
bited as  a  memorial  of  his  passage.  iSgyptos  and 
his  sons  followed  them  to  Argos  and  still  pressed 
their  suit,  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  com* 
pelled  to  assent ;  but  on  the  wedding  night  he 
furnished  each  of  his  daughters  with  a  dagger,  and 
enjoined  them  to  murder  their  husbands  during  the 
hour  of  sleep.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all,  with 
the  single  exception  of  HypermnSstra,  who  pre- 
served her  husband  Lynkeus,  incurring  displeasure 
and  punishment  from  her  father.  He  afterwards, 
however,  pardoned  her ;  and  when,  by  the  volun- 
tary abdication  of  Gelan6r,  he  became  king  of 
Argos,  Lynkeus  was  recognised  as  his  son-in-law 

string  of  contradictions,  without  any  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
any  one  of  them  is  more  worthy  of  trust  than  the  remainder,  which  he 
has  cited : — "  Videant  alii,  quomodo  genealogias  heroicas,  et  chrono- 
logisB  rationes,  in  concordiam  redigant.  •  Ipse  abstineo,  probe  per- 
suasus,  stemmata  vera,  historic  fide  comprobata,  in  systema  chrono- 
'  logise  redigi  posse :   at  ore  per  sscula  tradita,  a  poetis  reficta,  ssepe 

mutata,  prout  fabula  postulare  videbatur,  ab  historiarum  deinde  condi- 
toribus  restituta,  scilicet,  brevi,  qualia  prostant  stemmata--<:hronologi» 
secundum  annos  distributee  vincula  semper  recusatura  esse." 
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and  ultimately  succeeded  him.  The  remaining 
daughters,  having  been  purified  by  AthSnS  and 
Hermes,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  victors  in  a 
gymnic  contest  publicly  proclaimed.  From  Danaos 
was  derived  the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Argeian  territory  \  and  to  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  generally. 

From  the  legend  of  the  Danaides  we  pass  to  two 
barren  names  of  kings,  Lynkeus  and  his  son  Abas. 
The  two  sons  of  Abas  were  Akrisios  and  Proetos,  Aknsios 
who,  after  much  dissension,  divided  between  them 
the  Argeian  territory;  Akrisios  ruling  at  Argos, 
and  Proetos  at  Tiryns.  The  families  of  both  formed 
the  theme  of  romantic  stories.  To  pass  over  for 
the  present  the  legend  of  Belleroph6n,  and  the  un- 
requited passion  which  the  wife  of  Proetos  conceived 
for  him,  we  are  told  that  the  daughters  of  Prcetos, 
beautiful,  and  solicited  in  marriage  by  suitors  from 
all  Greece,  were  smitten  with  leprosy  and  driven 
mad,  wandering  in  unseemly  guise  throughout  Pe- 
loponnesus. The  visitation  had  overtaken  them, 
according  to  Hesiod,  because  they  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  Bacchic  rites  ;  according  to  Pherekyd6s 
and   the  Argeian  Akusilaus*,   because   they  had 

'  Apollod.  ii.  1.  The  Supplices  of  iEschylus  is  the  commencing 
drama  of  a  trilogy  on  this  subject  of  the  Danaides, — *lK€Tid€s,  AlyvTrrioi, 
Aopatdts.  Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragodien,  vol.  i.  p.  48 :  the  two  hitter 
are  lost.  The  old  epic  poem  called  Danai's  or  Danai'des,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabula  Iliaca  as  containing  5000  verses,  has  perished,  and 
is  unfortunately  very  little  alluded  to :  see  Diintzer,  Epic.  Grsec.  Fragm. 
p.  3;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Kyklus,  p.  35. 

'  Apollod.  1.  c. ;  Pherekyd.  ap.  Schol.  Hom.  Odyss.  xv.  225 ;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  Marktsch.  Fr.  36,  37,  38.  These  Fragments  belong  to  the 
Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women :  Apolloddrus  seems  to  refer  to  some 
other  of  the  numerous  Hesiodic  poems.  Dioddrus  (iv.  68)  assigns  the 
anger  of  Dionysos  as  the  cause. 
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treated  scornfully  the  wooden  statue  and  simple 
equipments  of  H6r6  :  the  religious  character  of  the 
old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Unable  to  cure  his  daughters,  Proetos 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  renowned  Pylian  prophet 
and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amytha6n,  who  under- 
took to  remove  the  malady  on  condition  of  being 
rewarded  with  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom. 
ThcProe-     Proetos  indignantly  refused  these  conditions:  but 

tides  cured  /.  7  •      i         i 

of  frenzy  by  the  State  of  his  daughters  becoming  aggravated  and 
ampuB.   jjjtQigj.g^jjig^  l^g  ^g^g  compelled  again  to  apply  to 

Melampus ;  who,  on  the  second  request,  raised  his 
demands  still  higher,  and  required  another  third  of 
the  kingdom  for  his  brother  Bias.  These  terms 
being  acceded  to,  he  performed  his  part  of  the  co- 
venant. He  appeased  the  wrath  of  H6r6  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice  ;  or,  according  to  another  account,  he 
approached  the  deranged  women  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  young  men,  with  shouting  and  ecstatic 
dance, — the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  Bacchic 
worship  of  Dionysos, — and  in  this  manner  effected 
their  cure.  Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many 
different  Grecian  mythes,  is  the  legendary  founder 
and  progenitor  of  a  great  and  long-continued  family 
of  prophets.  He  and  his  brother  Bias  became  kings 
of  separate  portions  of  the  Argeian  territory :  he  is 
recognised  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
the  prophet  Theoklymenos,  his  grandson,  is  pro- 
tected and  carried  to  Ithaca  by  Telemachus^  He- 
rodotus also  alludes  to  the  cure  of  the  women,  and 
to  the  double  kingdom  of  Melampus  and  Bias  in 
the  Argeian  land :  he  recognises  Melampus  as  the 

>  Odvss.  XV.  240-256. 
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first  person  who  iDtroduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  the  name  and  worship  of  Dionysos, 
with  its  appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  proces- 
sions. Here  again  he  historicises  various  features 
of  the  old  legend  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
noticed 

But  DanaS,  the  daughter  of  Akrisios,  with  her 
son  Perseus,  acquired  still  greater  celebrity  than 
her  cousins  the  Proetides.     An  oracle  had  apprised  Aknsios, 

^  *  Danae  and 

Akrisios  that  his  daughter  would  give  birth  to  zeus. 
a  son  by  whose  hand  he  would  himself  be  slain. 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  he  imprisoned 
DanaS  in  a  chamber  of  brass  under  ground.  But 
the  god  Zeus  had  become  amorous  of  her,  and 
found  means  to  descend  through  the  roof  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  gold  :  the  consequence  of  his 
visits  was  the  birth  of  Perseus.  When  Akrisios 
discovered  that  his  daughter  had  given  existence 
to  a  son,  he  enclosed  both  the  mother  and  the 
child  in  a  coffer,  which  he  cast  into  the  sea*.  The 
coffer  was  carried  to  the  isle  of  Seriphos,  where 
Diktys,  brother  of  the  king  Polydekt^s,  fished  it 
up,  and  rescued  both  DanaS  and  Perseus.  The 
exploits  of  Perseus,  when  he  grew  up,  against  the 
three  Phorkides  or  daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the 

'  Herod,  ix.  34 ;  ii.  49 :  compare  Pausan.  ii.  18,  4.  Instead  of  the 
PrcetideSy  or  daughters  of  PrcBtos,  it  is  the  Argeian  women  generally 
whom  he  represents  Melampus  as  having  cured,  and  the  Argeians  gene- 
rally who  send  to  Pylus  to  invoke  his  aid :  the  heroic  personality  which 
pervades  the  primitive  story  has  disappeared. 

Kallimachus  notices  the  Proetid  virgins  as  the  parties  suffering  from 
madness,  hut  he  treats  Artemis  as  the  healing  influence  (H^mn.  ad 
Dianam,  235). 

'  The  beautiful  fragment  of  Simonidfis  (Fragm.  vii.  ed.  Gaisford.  Poet. 
Min.)>  describing  Dana6  and  the  child  thus  exposed,  is  familiar  to  every 
classical  reader. 
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three  Gorgons,  are  amoDg  the  most  marvellous 
and  imaginative  in  all  Grecian  legend ;  they  bear 
a  stamp  almost  Orilental.  I  shall  not  here  repeat 
the  details  of  those  unparalleled  hazards  which  the 
special  favour  of  Ath6n6  enabled  him  to  overcome, 
and  which  ended  in  his  bringing  back  from  Libya 
the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  endued 
with  the  property  of  turning  every  one  who  looked 
PcrswB  upon  it  into  stone.  In  his  return,  he  rescued  An- 
GorgoM.  dromeda,  daughter  of  KSpheus,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  and 
brought  her  back  as  his  wife.  Akrisios  trembled  to 
see  him  after  this  victorious  expedition,  and  retired 
into  Thessaly  to  avoid  him ;  but  Perseus  followed 
him  thither,  and  having  succeeded  in  calming  his 
apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  agymnic  con- 
test where  his  grandfather  was  among  the  spectators. 
By  an  incautious  swing  of  his  quoit,  he  uninten- 
tionally struck  Akrisios,  and  caused  his  death :  the 
predictions  of  the  oracle  were  thus  at  last  fulfilled. 
Stung  with  remorse  at  the  catastrophe,  and  un- 
willing to  return  to  Argos,  which  had  been  the 
principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus  made  an  exchange 
with  Megapenth^s,  son  of  Proetos  king  of  Tiryns. 
MegapenthSs  became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus 
of  Tiryns:  moreover,  the  latter  founded,  within 
ten  miles  of  Argos,  the  far-famed  city  of  Myk^nae. 
The  massive  walls  of  this  city,  like  those  of  Tiryns, 
of  which  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen,  were  built  for 
him  by  the  Lykian  Cycl6pes^ 

We  here  reach  the  commencement  of  the  Per- 

»  Pau8.  ii.  15,  4;  ii.  16,  5.     Apollod.  ii.  2.     Pherekyd.  Fragm.  26, 
Dind. 
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seid  dynasty  of  Mykdnae.     It  should  be  noticed,  '"j?""^*^®"* 
however,  that   there  were   among  the  ancient  le-  — com- 
gends  contradictory  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  St^m 
this  city.     Both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Great  Eoiai  ^^''^^' 
enumerated,   among    the    heroines,   MykdnS,    the 
Eponyma-of  the  city  ;  the  former  poem  classifying 
her  with  Tyr6  and  AlkmSnS,  the  latter  describing 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Inachus  and  wife  of  Arestdr. 
And  Akusilaus  mentioned  an  Eponymus  MykSneus, 
the  son  of  Spart6n  and  grandson  of  Phor6neus\ 

The  prophetic  family  of  Melampus  maintained 
itself  in  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  divided  Ar- 
geian  kingdom  for  five  generations,  down  to  Am- 
phiaraos  and  his  sons  Alkmsedn  and  Amphilochos. 
The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of  Me- 
gapenthSs,  son  of  Proetos,  continued  each  for  four 
generations:  a  list  of  barren  names  fills  up  the 
interval*.  The  Perseids  of  Mykdnae  boasted  a  de- 
scent long  and  glorious,  heroic  as  well  as  historical, 
continuing  down  to  the  last  sovereigns  of  Sparta^. 
The  issue  of  Perseus  was  numerous  :  his  son  Al- 
kaeos  was  father  of  Amphitry6n  ;  another  of  his 
sons,  Elektry6n,  was  father  of  AlkmfinS^ ;  a  third, 
Sthenelos,  father  of  Eurystheus. 

After  the  death  of  Perseus,  Alkaeos  and  Amphi- 

^  Odyss.  ii.  120.  Hesiod.  Fragment.  154.  Marktscheff.— Akuail. 
Fragm.  16.  Pausan.  ii.  1 6, 4.  Hekateus  derived  the  name  of  the  town 
from  the  fiVKTji  of  the  sword  of  Perseus  (Fragm.  360^  Dind.).  The  Schol. 
ad  Eiirip.  Orest.  1247,  mentions  MykSneus  as  son  of  Spart6n,  hut 
grandson  of  PhSgeus  the  hrother  of  Phor6neus. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  18,  4.  »  Herodot.  vi.  63. 

^  In  the  Hesiodic  Shield  of  HSraklSs,  AlkmSn^  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  daughter  of  Elektrydn ;  the  genealogical  poet,  Asios,  called 
her  the  daughter  of  Amphiaraos  and  £riphyle  (Asii  Fragm.  4,  ed. 
Markt.  p.  412).    The  date  of  Asios  cannot  he  precisely  fixed ;  but  he 
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Amphi-  try6n  dwelt  at  Tiryns.  The  latter  became  engaged 
mlnS,'  '  ia  a  quarrel  with  Elektry6n  respecting  cattle,  and 
sthcneiog.  -^^  ^  gj.  ^f  passion  killed  him*:  moreover  the  pi* 
ratical  Taphians  from  the  west  coast  of  Akarnania 
invaded  the  country,  and  slew  the  sons  of  Elek- 
try6n,  so  that  AlkmSne  alone  was  left  of  that 
family.  She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphitry6n  ;  but 
she  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  consummate  the  mar- 
riage until  he  had  avenged  upon  the  TSleboae  the 
death  of  her  brothers.  Amphitry6n,  compelled  to 
flee  the  country  as  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  took 
refuge  in  Thebes,  whither  Alkm6n6  accompanied 
him  :  Sthenelos  was  left  in  possession  of  Tiryns. 
The  Kadmeians  of  Thebes,  together  with  the  Lo- 
crians  and  Phocians,  supplied  Amphitrydn  with 
troops,  which  he  conducted  against  the  TSleboae 
and  the  Taphians*:  yet  he  could  not  have  sub- 
dued them  without  the  aid  of  Kom8ethd,  daughter 
of  the  Taphian  king  Pterelaus,  who  conceived  a 
passion  for  him,  and  cut  off  from  her  father's  head 
the  golden  lock  to  which  Poseiddn  had  attached 
the  gift  of  immortality  ®.     Having  conquered  and 

may  be  probably  assigned  to  an  epoch  between  the  30th  and  40th 
Olympiad. 

Asios  must  have  adopted  a  totally  different  legend  respecting  the 
birth  of  H^raklSs  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  among  which  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  brothers  are  highly  influential.  Nor  could  he 
have  accepted* the  received  chronology  of  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 

>  So  runs  the  old  legend  in  the  Hesiodic  Shield  of  H^raklds  (12-82). 
Apollod6rus  (or  Pherekyd^,  whom  he  follows)  softens  it  down,  and 
represents  the  death  of  £lektry6n  as  accidentally  caused  by  Amphitrydn. 
(ApoUod.  ii.4,  6.     Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  27,  Dind.) 

»  Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  24.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  4.  Teleboas,  the 
Eponym  of  these  marauding  people,  was  son  of  Poseiddn  ( Anaximander 
ap.  Athenie.  xi.  p.  498). 

'  Apollod.  ii.  4,  7-  Compare  the  fable  of  Nisus  at  Megara,  infra, 
chap.  xii.  p.  302. 
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expelled  his  enemies,  Amphitryda  returned  to 
Th6bes,  impatient  to  .consummate  his  marriage : 
but  Zeus  on  the  wedding-night  assumed  his  form  Zeus  and 
and  visited  Alkm^nfi  before  him:  he  had  deter- 
mined to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to  all 
his  prior  offspring, — '*  a  specimen  of  invincible 
force  both  to  gods  and  men'."  At  the  proper 
time,  Alkm6n6  was  delivered  of  twin  sons :  H6- 
raklds,  the  offspring  of  Zeus, — the  inferior  and 
unhonoured  IphiklSs,  offspring  of  Amphitrydn^. 

When  Alkm6n6  was  on  the  point  of  being  deli-  fj^j/ 
vered  at  Th6bes,  Zeus  publicly  boasted  among  the 
assembled  gods,  at  the  instigation  of  the  mischief- 
making  Atd,  that  there  was  on  that  day  about  to 
be  born  on  earth,  from  his  breed,  a  son  who  should 
rule  over  all  his  neighbours.  HSrd  treated  this  as 
an  empty  boast,  calling  upon  him  to  bind  himself 
by  an  irremissible  oath  that  the  prediction  should 
be  realized.  Zeus  incautiously  pledged  his  solemn 
word  ;  upon  which  H6r6  darted  swiftly  down  from 
Olympus  to  the  Achaic  Argos,  where  the  wife  of 
Sthenelos  (son  of  Perseus,  and  therefore  grandson 
of  Zeus)  was  already  seven  months  gone  with  child. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Eileithyise,  the  special  goddesses 
of  parturition,  she  caused  Eurystheus,  the  son  of 
Sthenelos,  to  be  born  before  his  time  on  that  very 
day,  while  she  retarded  the  delivery  of  Alkm6n6. 
Then  returning  to  Olympus,  she  announced  the 
fact  to  Zeus :  "  The  good  man  Eurystheus,  son  of 
the  Perseid  Sthenelos,  is  this  day  born  of  thy  loins : 

^  Henod,  Scut.  Here.  29.  i<f>pa  Btol<nv  *Avbpd<ri  r  aKffnjarjo'ip  dpfis 
dKicrripa  (jyvTevurjj, 
«  Hesiod.  Sc.  H.  60-66. 
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the  sceptre  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to 
him/'  Zeus  was  thunderstruck  at  the  consumma- 
tion which  he  had  improvidently  bound  himself  to 
accomplish.  He  seized  Atd  his  evil  counsellor  by 
the  hair,  and  hurled  her  for  ever  away  from  Olym- 
pus :  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  the  ascendency 
of  Eurystheus  and  the  servitude  of  HSraklSs. 
''Many  a  pang  did  he  suffer,  when  he  saw  his 
favourite  son  going  through  his  degrading  toil  in 
the  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus  ^" 
Homeric  The  legend,  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  here 

his  birth:  transcribed  from  the  Ihad,  is  one  of  the  most  preg- 
torrv^uc.  nant  and  characteristic  in  the  Grecian  mythology. 
It  explains,  according  to  the  religious  ideas  famihar 
to  the  old  epic  poets,  both  the  distinguishing  attri- 
butes and  the  endless  toil  and  endurances  of  Hera- 
kl6s, — the  most  renowned  and  most  ubiquitous  of 
all  the  semi-divine  personages  worshiped  by  the 
Hellenes, — a  being  of  irresistible  force,  and  espe- 
cially beloved  by  Zeus,  yet  condemned  constantly 
to  labour  for  others  and  to  obey  the  commands  of 
a  worthless  and  cowardly  persecutor.  His  recom- 
pense is  reserved  to  the  close  of  his  career,  when 
his  afflicting  trials  are  brought  to  a  close :  he  is 
then  admitted  to  the  godhead  and  receives  in  mar- 
riage H6b6*.  The  twelve  labours,  as  they  are 
called,  too  notorious  to  be  here  detailed,  form  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  exploits  of  this  mighty 

*  Homer,  Diad,  xix.  90-133 ;  also  viii.  361. — 

T^v  aU\  aT€ydxea'x,  6ff  f6v  (jyiKop  vlov  6p^ro 
"Efyyov  d€iK€s  Zxovra,  vtt  Evpva-O^os  diffktov, 
'  Heaiod,  Theogon.  951,  rcXeVar  arTov6€VTas  a€ffkovs.   Horn.  Odyss. 
xi.  620;  Uesiod,  Ecee,  Fragm.  24,  Diintzer,  p.  36,  TrotnjpoTarov  koi 

SpiOTOV, 
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beiDg,  which  filled  the  Hdrakleian  epics  of  the 
ancient  poets.  He  is  found  not  only  in  most  parts 
of  Hellas,  but  throughout  all  the  other  regions  then 
known  to  the  Greeks,  from  Gad6s  to  the  river 
Therm6ddn  in  the  Euxine  and  to  Scythia,  over- 
coming all  difficulties  and  vanquishing  all  oppo- 
nents. Distinguished  families  are  everywhere  to 
be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic,  and  glory  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  his  descendants.  Among 
Achaeans,  Kadmeians,  and  D6rians,  HdraklSs  is 
venerated :  the  latter  especially  treat  him  as  their 
principal  hero, — the  Patron  Hero-God  of  the  race : 
the  HSrakleids  form  among  all  D6rians  a  privileged 
gens,  in  which  at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the 
two  kings  was  included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mythes  countless  in 
number  as  well  as  disparate  in  their  character.  The 
irresistible  force  remains  constant,  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  with  reckless  violence  against  friends 
as  well  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  oppressed.  The  comic  writers  often  brought 
him  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glutton,  while  the 
Athenian  philosopher  Prodikos,  without  at  all  dis- 
torting the  type,  extracted  from  it  the  simple,  im- 
pressive, and  imperishable  apologue  still  known  as 
the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  HSraklSs,  his  The  H^n. 
son  Hytlos  and  his  other  children  were  expelled  peUcd "' 
and  persecuted  by  Eurystheus :  the  fear  of  his  ven- 
geance deterred  both  the  Trachinian  king  K^yx  and 
the  Th^bans  from  harbouring  them,  and  the  Athe- 
nians alone  were  generous  enough  to  brave  the 
risk  of  offering  them  shelter.     Eurystheus  invaded 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Attica,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  by  the  hand  of 
Hyllos,  or  by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old  companion  and 
nephew  of  H6rakl6s^  The  chivalrous  courage 
which  the  Athenians  had  on  this  occasion  displayed 
in  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence,  was  a  favourite 
theme  for  subsequent  eulogy  by  Attic  poets  and 
orators. 

All  the  sons  of  Eurystheus  lost  their  lives  in  the 
battle  along  with  him,  so  that  the  Perseid  family 
was  now  represented  only  by  the  H6rakleids,  who 
collected  an  army  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
The  united  forces  of  I6nians,  Achaeans,  and  Arca- 
dians, then  inhabiting  Peloponnesus,  met  the  in- 
vaders at  the  isthmus,  when  Hyllos,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  HSraklSs,  proposed  that  the  contest  should 
be  determined  by  a  single  combat  between  himself 
and  any  champion  of  the  opposing  army.  It  was 
agreed,  that  if  Hyllos  were  victorious,  the  H6ra- 
kleids  should  be  restored  to  their  possessions — if 
he  were  vanquished,  that  they  should  forgo  all 
claim  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  or  fifty 
years,  or  three  generations, — for  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  time,  accounts  differ.  Echemos,  the  hero 
of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
•Hyllos  was  slain  in  the  encounter;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  H^rakleids  retired,  and  resided  along 
with  the  D6rians  under  the  protection  of  iSgimios, 
son  of  Ddrus^.  As  soon  as  the  stipulated  period 
of  truce  had  expired,  they  renewed  their  attempt 
upon  Peloponnesus  conjointly  with  the  Ddrians, 

>  Apollod.  ii.  8,  1 ;  Hecatae.  ap.  Longin.  c.  27 ;  I>iod6r.  iv.  57. 

>  Herodot.  ix.  26 ;  Diod6r.  iv.  58. 
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and  with  complete  success  :  the  great  D6rian  esta- 
blishments of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  MessSnia  were 
the  result.  The  details  of  this  victorious  invasion 
will  be  hereafter  recounted. 

Siky6n,    Phlios,    Epidauros,    and  Troezen'   all  Their  reco- 
boasted  of  respected  eponyms  and  a  genealogy  of  T^nnSsM, 
dignified  length,  not  exempt  from  the  usual  discre-  bS^hm^t 
pancies — but  all  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  on  S^|^^ 
the  tablet  of  history  as  the  more  renowned  jEolids  MessSnU. 
or  Hdrakleids.     I  omit  them  here  because  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  salient  fea- 
tures and  character  of  the  legendary  world, — not 
to  load  his  memory  with  a  full  list  of  legendary 
names. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  5, 5 ;  12, 5 ;  26, 3.  His  statements  indicate  how  much 
the  predominance  of  a  powerful  neighbour  like  Argos  tended  to  alter 
the  genealogies  of  these  inferior  towns. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEUKALION,  HELLEN,  AND  SONS  OF  HELLEN. 

In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony ,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Works 
and  Days,"  the  legend  of  Prometheus  and  Epimd- 
theus  presents  an  import  religious,  ethical,  and 
social,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  carried  forward  by 
JBschylus  ;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters  is  any 
genealogical  function  assigned.     The  Hesiodic  Ca- 
talogue of  Women  brought  both  of  them  into  the 
stream  of  Grecian  legendary  lineage,  representing 
Deukali6n  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Panddra, 
and  seemingly  his  wife  Pyrrha  as  daughter  of  Epi- 
mfitheus^ 
DenkaUdo,       Dcukalidn  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
mShciuT''  rative  under  two  points  of  view.     First,  he  is  the 
person  specially  saved  at  the  time  of  the  general 
deluge  :  next,  he  is  the  father  of  HellSn,  the  great 
eponym  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  at  least  this  was  the 
more  current  story,  though  there  were  other  state- 
ments which  made  HeliSn  the  son  of  Zeus. 

The  name  of  Deukali6n  is  originally  connected 
with  the  Lokrian  towns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and 
with  the  race  of  the  Leleges,  but  he  appears  finally 
as  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  ruling  in  the  portion  of 

'  Schol.  ad  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  1085.  Other  accounts  of  the  genea- 
logy of  Deukalidn  are  given  in  the  Schol.  ad  Homer.  Odyss.  z.  2,  on 
the  authority  both  of  Hesiod  and  Akusilaua. 
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that  country  called  Phthi6ti8^  According  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  old  legendary  account,  it 
is  the  deluge  which  transferred  him  from  the  one 
to  the  other;  but  according  to  another  statement, 
framed  in  more  historicising  times,  he  conducted 
a  body  of  KurStes  and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and 
expelled  the  prior  Pelasgian  occupants*. 

The  enormous  iniquity  with  which  earth  was  con-  Phtu6tit 
taminated — as  Apollod6rus  says,  by  the  then  existing 
brazen  race,  or  as  others  say,  by  the  fifty  monstrous 
sons  of  Lyka6n — ^provoked  Zeus  to  send  a  general 
deluge^.  An  unremitting  and  terrible  rain  laid  the 
whole  of  Greece  under  water,  except  the  highest 

'  Hesiodic  Catalog.  Fragm.  xi. ;  Gaisf.  Izx.  Dimtzer — 
^Htoc  yap  AoKp6s  AeXcy»y  ^y^croro  XaAv, 
Tovs  pa  frorc  Kpopidtfs  Zws,  SxftBira  /A^dca  c 2M>9, 
AtKTOvs  €K  yaitjs  Xaat  v6p€  ArvxaXiWi. 

The  reputed  lineage  of  Deukali6n  continued  in  Phthia  down  to  die 
time  of  Dikflearehus^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  old  Phthiot  Pherekratfis, 
whom  he  introduced  in  one  of  his  dialogues  as  a  disputant,  and  whom 
be  expressly  announced  as  a  descendant  of  Deukalidn  (Cicero,  Tuscul. 
Disp.  i.  10). 

'  The  latter  account  is  given  by  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  17  s  the  former 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  Hellanikus,  who  affirmed  that  the  ark  after 
the  deluge  stopped  upon  Mount  Othrys,  and  not  upon  Mount  Parnassus 
(Schol.  Pind.  ut  sup,),  the  former  bemg  suitable  for  a  settlement  in 
Thessaly. 

Pyrrha  is  the  eponymous  heroine  of  Pyrrhsea  or  Pyrrha,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  portion  of  Thessaly  (Rhianus,  Fragm.  18.  p.  7h  ed.  Diintzer). 

Hellanikus  had  written  a  work,  now  lost,  entitled  AcvKaXwyt la :  all 
ihe  fragments  of  it  which  are  cited  have  reference  to  places  in  Thessaly, 
Lokris  and  Phokis.  See  Preller,  ad  Hellanicum,  p.  12  (Dorpt.  1840). 
Probably  Hellanikus  is  the  main  source  of  the  important  position  occu- 
pied by  Deukali6n  in  Grecian  legend.  Thrasybulus  and  Akestod6rus 
represented  Deukalidn  as  having  founded  the  oracle  of  D6d6na«  imme- 
diately after  the  deluge  (Etym.  Mag.  v.  Aa>da>vatbs). 

'  ApoDoddms  connects  this  deluge  with  the  wickedness  of  the  brasen 
raee  in  Hesiod,  according  to  the  practice  general  with  the  logographers 
of  stringing  together  a  sequence  out  of  legends  totally  unconnected  with 
each  other  (i.  7,  2). 
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mountain-tops,  whereon  a  few  stragglers  found 
refuge.  Deukali6n  was  saved  in  a  chest  or  ark, 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  his  father  Pro- 
metheus to  construct.  After  floating  for  nine  days 
on  the  water,  he  at  length  landed  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Parnassus.  Zeus  having  sent  Hermds 
to  him,  promising  to  grant  whatever  he  asked,  he 
prayed  that  men  and  companions  might  be  sent  to 
him  in  his  solitude:  accordingly  Zeus  directed  both 
him  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads: 
those  cast  by  Pyrrha  became  women,  those  by  Deu- 
Gcnerai       kali6n  men.  And  thus  the  "  stony  race  of  men  "  (if 

deluge. —  "^ 

Salvation  of  wc  may  be  allowed  to  translate  an  etymology  which 
am?i^ha.  the  Greek  language  presents  exactly,  and  which 
has  not  been  disdained  by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by 
Epicharmus,  and  by  Virgil,)  came  to  tenant  the  soil 
of  Greece  ^  Deukali6n  on  landing  from  the  ark 
sacrificed  a  grateful  offering  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  or  the 
God  of  escape ;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessaly  to 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus*. 

The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  firmly  believed 
throughout  the  historical  ages  of  Greece:  the  chro- 

'  Hesiod,  Fragm.  135.  ed.  Markts.  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  322,  where 
the  word  \das,  proposed  by  Heyne  as  the  reading  of  the  uzuDtelligible 
text,  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  suggestions.  Pindar, 
Olytnp.  ix.  47-  "Artp  d*  "Evvas  6fi&Bafiov  KTrjo-do-Bav  XiBivov  yovov  Aaoi 
d*  ^v6fia(r$ev.  Virgil,  Georgic  i.  63.  "  Unde  homines  nati,  durum 
genus."  Epicharmus  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ix.  56.  Hygin.  f.  153. 
Philochorus  retained  the  etymology,  though  he  gave  a  totally  different 
fable,  nowise  connected  i^iith  Deukali6n,  to  account  for  it;  a  curioug 
proof  how  pleasing  it  was  to  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  (see  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  1.  c.  68). 

'  Apollod.  i.  7,  2.  Hellanic.  Fragm.  15.  Didot.  HeUanikus  aiiirmed 
that  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Othrys,  not  on  Mount  Parnassus  (Fragm. 
16.  Didot).  Servius  (ad  Virgil.  Eclog.  yi.  41)  placed  it  on  Mount 
Athos— Hyginus  (f.  153)  on  Mount  iEtna. 
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nologers,  reckoning  up  by  genealogies,  assigned  the 
exact  date  of  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  same  time  as 
the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  the  rashness  of 
Phaet6n,  daring  the  reign  of  Krot6pas,  king  of 
Argos,  the  seventh  from  Inachus  \  The  meteoro- 
logical work  of  Aristotle  admits  and  reasons  upon 
this  deluge  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  though  he 
alters  the  locality  by  placing  it  west  of  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  near  D6d6na  and  the  river  Acheldus^.  He  at 
the  same  time  treats  it  as  a  physical  phaenomenon, 
the  result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the  atmosphere, 
thus  departing  from  the  religious  character  of  the 
old  legend,  which  described  it  as  a  judgement  in- 
flicted by  Zeus  upon  a  wicked  race.  Statements 
founded  upon  this  event  were  in  circulation  through- 
out Greece  even  to  a  very  late  date.  The  Mega-  BeUef  irf 
rians  affirmed  that  Megaros,  their  hero,  son  of  throughout 
Zeus  by  a  local  nymph,  had  found  safety  from  the  '^^^ 
waters  on  the  lofty  summit  of  their  mountain  Ge- 
raneia,  which  had  not  been  completely  submerged. 
And  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens,  a  cavity  in  the  earth  was  shown, 
through  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  had  retired.     Even  in  the  time  of  Pau- 

'  Tatian  adv.  Grace,  c.  60,  adopted  both  by  Clemens  and  Eusebius. 
The  Parian  marble  placed  this  deluge  in  the  reign  of  Kranaos  at  Athens, 
752  years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  and  1528  years  before  the 
Christian  sra ;  ApoUoddrus  also  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Kranaos,  and 
in  that  of  Nyctimus  in  Arcadia  (iii.  8,  2;  14,  5). 

The  deluge  and  the  ekpyrosis  or  conflagration  are  connected  together 
also  in  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Bucol.  vi.  41 :  he  refines  both  of  them  into  a 
"  mutationem  temporum." 

3  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  14.  Justin  rationalises  the  fable  by  telling  us 
that  Peukali6n  was  king  of  Thessaly,  who  provided  shelter  and  protec* 
tion  to  the  fugitives  from  the  deluge  (ii.  6,  11). 
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sanias,  the  priests  poured  into  this  cavity  holy 
offerings  of  meal  and  honey  ^  In  this,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  the  idea  of  the  Deukalionian  de- 
luge was  blended  with  the  religious  impressions  of 
the  people,  and  commemorated  by  their  sacred 
ceremonies. 
Hcugn  and  The  offspring  of  Deukali6n  and  Pyrrha  were  two 
k^d^'  sons,  Hellfin  and  Amphikty6n,  and  a  daughter, 
Prdtogeneia,  whose  son  by  Zeus  was  Aethlius :  it 
was  however  maintained  by  many,  that  Hell^n  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  not  of  Deukalidn.  Helldn 
had  by  a  nymph  three  sous,  D6rus,  Xuthus,  and 
JEolus.  He  gave  to  those  who  had  been  before 
called  Greeks*,  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  par- 
titioned his  territory  among  his  three  children, 
j^olus  reigned  in  Thessaly ;  Xuthus  received  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  had  by  Creiisa  as  his  sons,  Achseus 
and  I6n ;  while  Ddrus  occupied  the  country  lying 
opposite  to  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  These  three  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries  the  names 
of  ^olians,  Achseans  and  Idnians,  and  Ddrians^ 
• 

^  Pausan.  i.  18,  7;  40,  1.  According  to  the  Parian  marble  (s.  5), 
Deukalidn  had  come  to  Athena  after  the  deluge,  and  had  there  himself 
founded  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  etymology  and  allego- 
rization  of  the  names  of  Deukalidn  and  Pyrrha,  given  by  Volcker  in  his 
ingenious  Mythologie  des  lapetischenGeschlechts  (Giessen,1824),p.34dy 
appears  to  me  not  at  all  convincing. 

'  Such  is  the  statement  of  ApoUoddrus  (i.  7y  3) ;  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  name  {TpcuKoi)  Greeks  is  at  all  old  in  the 
legend,  or  that  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  in  which  Grscus  and  Latinus 
pxirport  to  be  mentioned,  is  genuine. 

See  Hesiod,  Theogon.  1013.  and  Catalog.  Fragm.  xxix.  ed.  Gottling, 
T^ith  the  note  of  GottUng;  also  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  1. 
p.  311,  and  Bemhardy,  Griech.  Literat.  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

»  ApoUod.  i.  7,  4. 
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Such  is  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it  in  Apollo-  som  of 
d6ru8.     In  so  far  as  the  names  and  filiation  are  Ddnu/ 
concerned,  many  points  in  it  are  given  differently,  j^i^ 
or  implicitly  contradicted,  by  Euripides  and  other 
writers.     Iliough  as  literal  and  personal  history 
it  deserves  no  notice,  its  import  is  both  intelligible 
and  comprehensive.     It  expounds  and  symbolises 
the  first  fraternal  aggregation  of  Hellenic  men, 
together  with  their  territorial  distribution  and  the 
institutions  which  they  collectively  venerated. 

There  were  two  great  holding-points  in  common  Amphikty. 
for  every  section  of  Greeks.     One  was  the  Am-  wy^oml 
phiktyonic  assembly,  which  met  half-yearly,  alter-  5268*^0™" 
nately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  originally  8*»«- 
and  chiefly  for  common  religious  purposes,  but  in- 
directly and  occasionally  embracing  political  and 
social  objects  along  with  them.     The  other  was, 
the  public  festivals  or  games,  of  which  the  Olym- 
pic came  first  in  importance;  next,  the  Pythian, 
Nemean  and  Isthmian, — ^institutions  which  com- 
bined religious  solemnities  with  recreative  effusion 
and  hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so  imposing 
and  so  unparalleled.     Amphiktydn  represents  the 
first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius  the  second. 
As  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  always  espe- 
cially connected  with  Thermopyte  and  Thessaly, 
Amphiktydn  is  made  the  son  of  the  Thessalian 
Deukalidn ;  but  as  the  Olympic  festival  was  nowise 
locally  connected  with  Deukali6n,  Aethlius  is  re- 
presented as  having  Zeus  for  his  father,  and  as 
touching   Deukalidn   only  through   the   maternal 
line.     It  will  be  seen  presently,  that  the  only  mat- 
ter predicated  respecting  Aethlius  is,  that  he  set- 
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tied  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  and  begat  Endymi6n : 
this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with  the  Olympic 
games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended. 
Division  of       Having  thus  got  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  with  its 
^um«,      ^^^^  cementing  forces,  we  march  on  to  its  sub- 
fdn^l*      division   into  parts,   through  jEoIus,  D6rus  and 
Xuthus,  the  three  sons  of  Helldn^;  a  distribution 
which  is  far  from  being  exhaustive :  nevertheless, 
the  genealogists  whom  Apollod6ru8  follows  recog- 
nise no  more  than  three  sons. 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post- Homeric ;  for 
Homer  knows  Hellas  and  the  Hellenes  only  in 
connexion  with  a  portion  of  Achaia  Phthidtis. 
But  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue^ 
— composed  probably  within  the  first  century  after 
the  commencement  of  recorded  Olympiads,  or  be- 
fore 676  B.C. — the  peculiarities  of  it,  dating  from 
so  early  a  period,  deserve  much  attention.  We 
may  remark,  first,  that  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us 
D6rus  and  iEolus  as  the  only  pure  and  genuine 
offspring  of  Hellfin.  For  their  brother  Xuthus  is 
not  enrolled  as  an  eponymus;  he  neither  founds 

'  How  literaliy  and  implicitly  even  the  ablest  Greeks  believed  in 
eponymous  persons,  such  as  Hell^n  and  I6n,  as  the  real  progenitors  of 
the  races  called  after  him,  may  be  seen  by  this,  that  Aristotle  gives  this 
common  descent  as  the  definition  of  yevos  (Metaphysic.  iv.  p.  118, 
Brandis) : — 

reVoff  X/ycTai,  r6  ficv r6  be,  a<f>    oH  hv  Atri  nprnrov  Kivfja-currw  els 

t6  clvai.     OvTfi)  yap  Xtyovrai  ol  fitv,  "EWrjvts  ri  ytvos,  ol  8c,  "lavtf  r^, 
oi  fxiv  OTTO  "EXXiyi^ff,  ol  dt  dwo  "icovos,  elvcu  irpcyrov  y€wij(r€afTOi, 
»  Hesiod,  Fragm.  8.  p.  278,  ed.  Marktsch.— 

"EXXjyvoff  8*  iyevovTO  BefnaTdrroKoi  /3a<rcX^(ff 
AS>p6s  T€,  SiovOos  re,  Koi  AwKos  iTnnoxapfiTfs, 
AloKidai  8*  iyivovTO  Beiuarr&iroKoi,  Paa-ikijes 
KprjBevt  ^8*  'A^a/ior  Koi  2i(rv<f>os  oloXofirfTrfS 
^ctKfUDUtvs  T  flf8(Kor  Ka\  vwepBvfios  Hepirfprfs. 
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nor  names  any  people ;  it  is  oDly  his  sons  Achseus 
and  Idn,  after  his  blood  has  been  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Erechtheid  Kreusa,  who  become  epo- 
nyms  and  founders,  each  of  his  own  separate 
people.  Next,  as  to  the  territorial  distribution, 
Xuthus  receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  father^ 
and  unites  himself  with  Attica  (which  the  author 
of  this  genealogy  seems  to  have  conceived  as  ori- 
ginally unconnected  with  HellSn)  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  hero,  Erech- 
theus.  The  issue  of  this  marriage,  Achaeus  and 
Idn,  present  to  us  the  population  of  Peloponnesus 
and  Attica  conjointly  as  related  among  themselves 
by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one  degree  more 
distant  both  from  Ddrians  and  ^olians.  iEolus 
reigns  over  the  regions  about  Thessaly,  and  called 
the  people  in  those  parts  ^olians;  while  Ddrus 
occupies  *'  the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,"  and 
calls  the  inhabitants  after  himself,  Ddrians ^  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  this  designation  is  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  confined  district  between  Par- 
nassus and  CEta,  which  alone  is  known  by  the 
name  of  D6ris,  and  its  inhabitants  by  that  of  D6- 

'  Apollod.  i.  7f  3.  "EWtjvo^  dc  Koi  fivfi<t>rjf  'Optniibof  (1),  Aapof, 
SovBot,  AioKos,  Avt6s  iji^v  oZv  a<f>  avrov  rovf  KoXovfittfovs  FpcuKoifs 
vpoffrfY6peva'€v  ""EXkTjvas,  rots  dc  naia-iv  efUpitrt  Tfjv  ;(a>^v.  Kal  SovBos 
fiiv  \afimv  rrfv  JJeXoTTOwrja-ov,  €K  Kptovtrrfs  rrjs  *Ep€xB^<as  *A)(ai6v  eyfV- 
yrja-t  Koi  "lava,  a(f^  hv  *Axaioc  icac  "icdver  kclKovvtcu.  AS>pos  de,  t^v 
ir/pai' ;(a>pav  ncXoTTOvv^o'ov  Xa/Scbi',  tovs  KaroiKovs  d<f)*  iavrov 
Aopcciff  «Kd\€a-tp.  AloKos  dc,  fiatnXtvtap  t&v  n€pl  6crraXtay  rcdrwi', 
Tovs  ivoiKovvras  AioXcif  irpoarjyopevo'f , 

Strabo  (viii.  p.  383)  and  Conon  (Narr.  27),  who  evidently  copy  from 
the  same  source,  represent  Dorus  as  going  to  settle  in  the  territory 
properly  known  as  Doris. 
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^^^^!^\    nans,  in  the  historical  ages.     In  the  view  of  the 

tent  of  D5.  ® 

ris  implied  authoF  of  this  genealogy,  the  D6rians  are  the  ori- 
neaio^r  ginal  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  comprising  ^t61ia, 
Ph6kis,  and  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians. 
And  this  farther  harmonises  with  the  other  legend 
noticed  by  ApoUodArus,  when  he  states  that  ^t6- 
lus,  son  of  Endymi6n,  having  been  forced  to  expa- 
triate from  Peloponnesus,  crossed  into  the  KurStid 
territory  ^  and  was  there  hospitably  received  by 
Ddrus,  Laodokus  and  PolypoetSs,  sons  of  Apollo 
and  Phthia.  He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  the  ter- 
ritory, and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  iBtdlia :  his  son 
Pleurdn  married  Xanthippe,  daughter  of  D6rus ; 
while  his  other  son,  Kalyd6n,  marries  ^olia, 
daughter  of  Amythadn.  Here  again  we  have  the 
name  of  D6ru8,  or  the  Ddrians,  connected  with  the 
tract  subsequently  termed  ^t61ia.  Hiat  Ddrus 
should  in  one  place  be  called  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  son  of  Hell^n 
by  a  nymph,  will  surprise  no  one  accustomed  to 
the  fluctuating  personal  nomenclature  of  these  old 
legends :  moreover  the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to 
reconcile  with  that  of  Hell6n,  as  both  are  identified 
with  the  same  portion  of  Thessaly,  even  from  the 
days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story,  that  the  D6rian8  were  at  one  time 
the  occupants,  or  the  chief  occupants,  of  the  range 

>  ApoUod.  i.  7,  6.     AlTccik6s <fnry^v  fls  rffv  Ktnfprjriba  X^P^"^* 

KTtiPas  Tovf  vnobt^ofUvovs  ^Bias  Koi  *A9rdXX«»vor  vlo^r,  A&pop  koI  Aa4- 
doKoy  jcal  Uokvjrolrrfv,  a<^  iavrov  t^v  x^f^v  AZrcoXuxv  cicdXco-c.  Again, 
i.  8,  1.  n\€vp»v  (son  of  iBtdlus)  yfifAas  SStufOimrrfv  rriv  Aitpov,  vtuda 
iy4vvr)<r€v  *Ayfivopa, 
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of  territory  between  the  river  Achel6us  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical 
evidence  than   the  legends   given  in  Herodotus, 
who  represents  the  D6rians  as  originally  in  the 
Phthi6tid;  then  as  passing  under  D6rus,  the  son 
of  HellSn,  into  the  Histiae6tid,  under  the  moun- 
tains of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  next,  as  driven  by 
the  Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus ;  from 
thence  passing  into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount 
(Eta ;  lastly,  from  thence  into  Peloponnesus  ^   The 
received  story  was,  that  the  great  Ddrian  establish- 
ments in  Peloponnesus  were  formed  by  invasion 
from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders  crossed  the 
gulf  from  Naupaktus, — ^a  statement  which,  how* 
ever  disputable  with  respect  to  Argos,  seems  highly 
probable  in  regard  both  to  Sparta  and  Messdnia. 
That  the  name  of  Ddrians  comprehended  far  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  insignificant  tetrapolis 
of  D6ris  Proper,  must  be  assumed,  if  we  believe 
that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  Messdnia :  both  the 
magnitude  of  the  conquest  itself,  and  the  passage 
of  a  large  portion  of  them  from  Naupaktus,  har- 
monise with  the  legend  as  given  by  ApoUoddrus, 
in  which  the  Ddrians  are  represented  as  the  prin-  This  form 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  gend  hir- 
The  statements  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  re-  ^^h^e 
specting  the  early  migrations  of  the  D6rians,  have  g^^j^JJi 
been  considered  as  possessing  greater  historical  ^^^JJ^^^iJ^. 
value  than  those  of  the  fabulist  ApoUoddrus.     But  nans. 
both  are  equally  matter  of  legend,  while  the  brief 
indications  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  har- 

'  Herod,  i.  56. 
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mony  with  the  facts  which  we  afterwards  find  at- 
tested by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genea- 
logy which  makes  iEoIus,  Xuthus  and  Ddrus  sons 
of  Hellfin,  is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue; 
probably  also  that  which  makes  Hellfin  son  of 
Deukalidn.  A^thlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic  person- 
age :  whether  Amphiktydn  be  so  or  not,  we  have 
no  proofs  They  could  not  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legendary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olym- 
pic games  and  the  Amphiktyonic  council  had  ac- 
quired an  established  ascendency  and  universal 
reverence  throughout  Greece.    . 

Respecting  D6rus  the  son  of  Hellfin,  we  find 
neither  legends  nor  legendary  genealogy ;  respect- 
ing Xuthus,  very  little  beyond  the  tale  of  Kreiisa 
and  Idn,  which  has  its  place  more  naturally  among 
the  Attic  fables.  Achaeus  however,  who  is  here 
represented  as  the  son  of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other 
stories  with  very  different  parentage  and  accom- 
paniments.    According  to   the   statement   which 

^  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.     T6v  dc  *'Evbvfuava  'H<rcodof  fUv 

'Atffkiov  Tov  At&s  KoX  KaKvKqs  iraida  \eyti Ka\  IL€io'aptpos  dc  to. 

atfrd  ifirja-i,  koI  'Axovo'ikaof,  Koi  ^tpcKvbrjs,  koX  f^iicapbpos  iv  deuT€pc^ 
AlraciKiK&Vf  Kal  Q€6jrofinos  tv  'Enonoitais. 

Respecting  the  parentage  of  HellSn,  the  references  to  Hesiod  are  very 
confused.  Compare  Schol.  Homer.  Odyss.  x.  2,  and  Schol.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1086.     See  also  Hellanic.  Frag.  10.  Didot. 

ApoUoddrus,  and  Pherekydds  before  him  .(Frag.  51.  Didot),  called 
Pr6togeneia  daughter  of  Deukali6n ;  Pindar  (Olymp.  ix.  64)  designated 
her  as  daughter  of  Opus.  One  of  the  stratagems  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  to  get  rid  of  this  genealogical  discrepancy  was,  the  supposi- 
tion that  Deukali6n  had  two  names  {tn»wfios) ;  that  he  was  also  named 
Opus.  (Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  ix.  85.) 

That  the  Deukalidse  or  posterity  of  Deukali6n  reigned  in  Thessaly, 
was  mentioned  both  by  Hesiod  and  Hekatseus^  ap.  Schol.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  265. 
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we  find  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Achaeus, 
Phthius  and  Pelasgus  are  sons  of  Poseid6n  and 
Larissa.  They  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  into 
Thessaly,  and  distribute  the  Thessalian  territory 
between  them,  giving  their  names  to  its  principal 
divisions:  their  descendants  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion were  driven  out  of  that  country  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Deukali6n  at  the  head  of  the  Kurdtes  and 
the  Leleges*.  This  was  the  story  of  those  who 
wanted  to  provide  an  eponymus  for  the  Achaeans 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Thessaly:  Pausanias 
accomplishes  the  same  object  by  different  means, 
representing  Achseus  the  son  of  Xuthus  as  having 
gone  back  to  Thessaly  and  occupied  the  portion  of 
it  to  which  his  father  was  entitled.  Then,  by  way 
of  explaining  how  it  was  that  there  were  Achaeans  Achaw— 
at  Sparta  and  at  Argos,  he  tells  us  that  Archander  ^r^'his 
and  Architelfis,  the  sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  ?amf»f»^«» 

'  '  m  the  le- 

from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two  g«nd. 
daughters  of  Danaus:  they  acquired  great  influ- 
ence at  Argos  and  Sparta,  and  gave  to  the  people 
the  name  of  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaeus*. 

»  Dionys.  H.  A.  R.  i.  17. 

>  Pausan.  vii.  1,  1-3.  Herodotus  also  mentions  (ii.  97)  Archander, 
son  of  Phthius  and  grandson  of  Acheus,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Danaus.  Larcher  (Essai  sur  la  Chronologie  d'Herodote,  eh.  x.  p.  321 ) 
tells  us  that  this  cannot  he  the  Danaus  who  came  from  Egypt,  the 
father  of  the  fifty  daughters,  who  must  have  hved  two  centuries  earlier, 
as  may  he  proved  hy  chronological  arguments :  this  must  he  another 
Danaus,  according  to  him. 

Straho  seems  to  give  a  dififerent  story  respecting  the  Achsans  in 
Peloponnesus :  he  says  that  they  were  the  original  population  of  the 
peninsula,  that  they  came  in  from  Phthia  with  Pelops,  and  inhahited 
Laconia,  which  was  from  them  called  Argos  Achaicum,  and  that  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Ddrians,  they  moved  into  Achaia  properly  so  called, 
expelling  the  I6nians  therefrom  (Straho,  viii.  p.  365).  This  narrative  is, 
I  presume,  horrowed  from  Ephorus. 
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£uripidSs  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the 
Hesiodic  genealogy  in  respect  to  these  eponymous 
persons.  In  the  drama  called  Idn,  he  describes 
I6n  as  son  of  Kreusa  by  Apollo,  but  adopted  by 
Xuthus :  according  to  him,  the  real  sons  of  Xuthus 
and  Kreusa  are  D6rus  and  Achaeus^ — eponyms  of 
the  D6rians  and  Achaeans  in  the  interior  of  Pelo* 
ponnSsus.  And  it  is  a  still  more  capital  point  of 
ciTdiveni'  difference,  that  he  omits  Helldn  altogether — ^making 
^'^'  Xuthus  an  Achaean  by  race,  the  son  of  ^olus,  who 

is  the  son  of  Zeus^.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
'  as  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  dramas  of  Euripi- 
des, the  Melanippd  and  the  ^olus,  we  find  Helldn 
mentioned  both  as  father  of  iSolus  and  son  of 
Zeus^.  To  the  general  public  even  of  the  most 
instructed  city  of  Greece,  fluctuations  and  discre- 
pancies in  these  mythical  genealogies  seem  to  have 
been  neither  surprising  nor  offensive. 

"  Eurip.  Ion,  1690.  «  Eurip.  Ion,  64. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  these  two  pUiys  in  Matthiae's  edition ;  compare 
Welcker,  Griechiach.  Tragod.  ▼.  ii.  p.  842.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
Fragments  of  the  Latin  Melanippd  of  Ennius  (see  Fngm.  2,  ed.  Bothe), 
Helldn  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters  of  the  piece. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SOLIDS,  OR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  ^OLUS. 

If  two  of  the  sons  of  Hellfin,  D6rus  and  Xuthus, 
present  to  us  families  comparatively  unnoticed  in 
mythical  narrative,  the  third  son,  ^olus,  richly 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  From  him  we  pass  to 
his  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  amidst  a  great 
abundance  of  heroic  and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing  however  with  these  extensive  mythi-  J;cgcnd8  of 

1    /.       .1.  .      -  1  •     /    1       Greece,  on- 

cal  families,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  giniiiyiso- 
legendary  world  of  Greece,  in  the  manner  in  which  wards 
it  is  presented  to  us,  appears  invested  with  a  de-  **^^'*  ****** 
gree  of  symmetry  and  coherence  which  did  not 
originally  belong  to  it.  For  the  old  ballads  and 
stories  which  were  sung  or  recounted  at  the  multi- 
plied festivals  of  Greece,  each  on  its  own  special 
theme,  have  been  lost :  the  religious  narratives, 
which  the  Exegfitfis  of  every  temple  had  present 
to  his  memory,  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  local  customs  in  his  own 
town  or  D6me,  have  passed  away :  all  these  pri- 
mitive elements,  originally  distinct  and  uncon* 
nected,  are  removed  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  pos- 
sess only  an  aggregate  result,  formed  by  many  con- 
fluent streams  of  fable,  and  connected  together  by 
the  agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  logographers. 
Even  the  earliest  agents  in  this  work  of  connecting 
and  systematising — the  Hesiodic  poets — have  been 

VOL.  I.  L 
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hardly  at  all  preserved.     Our  information  respect- 
ing Grecian  mythology  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
prose  logographers   who   followed   them,   and   in 
whose  works,   since  a  continuous   narrative  was 
above  all  things  essential  to  them,  the  fabulous  per- 
sonages are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive 
pedigrees,  and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends 
still  better  disguised.    Hekataeus,  Pherekyd^s,  Hel- 
lanikus,  and  Akusilaus  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  composed  of  fra- 
ternal sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of 
every  Greek  ;  and  when  the  fancy  of  one  or  a  few 
great  families,  branching  out  widely  from  one  com- 
mon stem,  was  more  popular  and  acceptable  than 
that  of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in  each  of  the 
separate   districts.      These   logographers,   indeed, 
have  themselves  been  lost ;   but  Apollod6rus  and 
the  various  scholiasts,  our  great  immediate  sources 
of  information  respecting  Grecian  mythology,  chiefly 
borrowed  from  them  :  so  that  the  legendary  world 
of  Greece  is  in  fact  known  to  us  through  them, 
combined  with  the  dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets, 
their  Latin  imitators,  and  the  still  later  class  of 
scholiasts — except  indeed  such  occasional  glimpses 
as   we   obtain   from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
and   the    remaining    Hesiodic    fragments,    which 
exhibit   but    too   frequently   a   hopeless   diversity 
when  confronted  with  the  narratives  of  the  logo- 
graphers. 

Though  jEoIus  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is 
himself  called  the  son  of  Hell^n  along  with  D6rus 
and  Xuthus,  yet  the  legends  concerning  the  iEo- 
lids,  far  from  being  dependent  upon  this  genealogy, 
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are  not  all  even  coherent  with  it :  moreover  the 
name  of  jEoIus  in  the  legend  is  older  than  that  of 
Hell6n,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both  in  the  Iliad  ^©ins. 
and  Odyssey*.  Odysseus  sees  in  the  under-world 
the  beautiful  Tyr6,  daughter  of  Salmdneus,  and 
wife  of  Krdtheus,  son  of  -ffiolus. 

^olus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thes-  His  seven 
saly :   his  seven   sons  were  Krfitheus,   Sisyphus,  ^^diHlgh- 
Athamas,  Salm6neus,  Dei6n,  Magnds  and  Peri^r^s  :  **"' 
his  five   daughters,    Canac6,    Alcyon^,  Peisidik^, 
Calyc6  and  Perimddfi.    The  fables  of  this  race  seem 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  constant  introduction  of 
the  god  Poseid6n,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual  pre- 
valence of  haughty  and  presumptuous  attributes 
among  the  ^olid  heroes,  leading  them  to  affront 
the  gods  by  pretences  of  equality,  and  sometimes 
even  by  defiance.     The  worship  of  Poseiddn  must 
probably  have  been  diffused  and  pre-eminent  among 
a  people  with  whom  these  legends  originated. 


SECTION  I.— SONS  OF  iEOLUS. 

Salmdneus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  i.  First 
son  of  ^olas,  but  he  is  so  denominated  both  in  ^'ifmV/ 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue,    and  by  the  subsequent  neus,Tyr6. 
logographers-     His   daughter  Tyr6   became   ena- 
moured of  the  river  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  streams  that  traverse  the  earth  :  she  frequented 

1  Uiad,  vi.  164.    iurv<f>os  AioXlbrjs,  &c. 
Again,  Odyu.  xi.  234.— 

"Eyff  ifroi  frpom/v  Tvpcb  thov  tviraT«p€iav, 

*H  4^aro  2aXfM»i^off  dfivftovos  exyovos  €lvai, 

^  M  Kpvf^fjos  ywij  ^fififvai  AloXidao, 

l2 
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the  banks  assiduously,  and  there  the  god  Poseiddn 
found  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her,  as- 
suming the  character  of  the  river-god  himself. 
The  fruit  of  this  alliance  were  the  twin  brothers, 
Pelias  and  Nfileus  :  Tyr6  afterwards  was  given  in 
marriage  to  her  uncle  Kr^theus,  another  son  of 
-^olus,  by  whom  she  had  -^s6n,  Pherfis  and  Amy- 
tha6n — all  names  of  celebrity  in  the  heroic  le- 
gends'. The  adventures  of  Tyro  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  an  affecting  drama  of  Sophoklfis,  now  lost. 
Her  father  had  married  a  second  wife,  named  Si- 
d6r6,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  to  punish 
and  torture  his  daughter  on  account  of  her  inter- 
course with  Poseiddn.  She  was  shorn  of  her  mag- 
nificent hair,  beaten  and  ill-used  in  various  ways, 
and  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  Unable  to 
take  care  of  her  two  children,  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  expose  them  immediately  on  their  birth 
in  a  little  boat  on  the  river  Enipeus  ;  they  were 
preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsman,  and 
when  grown  up  to  manhood,  rescued  their  mother, 
and  revenged  her  wrongs  by  putting  to  death  the 
iron-hearted  Sid6r6*.  This  pathetic  tale  respecting 
the  long  imprisonment  of  Tyr6  is  substituted  by 
Sophoklfis  in  place  of  the  Homeric  legend,  which 

»  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  234-257  ;  xv.  226. 

'  Diod6ru8,  iv.  68.  Sophokl^,  Fragm.  1.  Tvpca.  2a<l>ws  2tdi;po»  koI 
i^povca  ToiivofjM.  The  genius  of  Sophoklls  is  occasionally  seduced  by 
this  play  upon  the  etymology  of  a  name,  even  in  the  most  impressive 
scenes  of  his  tragedies.  See  Ajax,  425.  Compare  Hellanik.  Fragm. 
p.  9,  ed.  Preller.  There  was  a  first  and  second  edition  of  the  Tyr6 — 
TTJs  d€VT€pas  Tvpovs.  Schol.  ad  Aiistoph.  Av.  276.  See  the  few  frag- 
ments of  the  lost  drama  in  Dindorf  s  Collection,  p.  53.  The  plot  was 
in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  Aniiop^  of  Euripides. 
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represented  her  to  have  become  the  wife  of  Kr6- 
theus  and  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring  \ 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Salmdneus,  exhibited  in 
his  conduct  the  most  insolent  impiety  towards  the 
gods.  He  assumed  the  name  and  title  even  of 
Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to  himself  the  sacri- 
fices destined  for  that  god :  he  also  imitated  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  by  driving  about  with 
brazen  caldrons  attached  to  his  chariot  and  cast- 
ing lighted  torches  towards  heaven.  Such  wicked- 
ness finally  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Zeus, 
who  smote  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  effaced 
from  the  earth  the  city  which  he  had  founded,  with 
all  its  inhabitants^. 

Pelias  and  N^leus,   *'both   stout  vassals  of  the  Jjf*""*^ 
great   Zeus,"   became   engaged   in  dissension  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  I61kos  in  Thessaly.     Pe- 
lias got  possession  of  it,  and  dwelt  there  in  plenty 

'  A  third  story,  different  both  from  Homer  and  from  SophoklSs,  re- 
specting Tyr6,  is  found  in  Hyginus  (Fab.  Ix.) :  it  is  of  a  tragical  cast, 
and  borrowed,  like  so  many  other  tales  in  that  collection,  from  one  of 
the  lost  Greek  dramas. 

'  Apollod.  i.  9,  7*  2<ikfi<av€vs  r  ^ducos  Ka)  \m'€pBvfJLOs  Uepifiprfi, 
Hesiod,  Fragm.  Catal.  8.  Marktscheffel. 

Where  the  city  of  Salm6neus  was  situated,  the  ancient  investigators 
were  not  agreed;  whether  in  the  Pisatid,  or  in  Elis,  or  in  Thessaly 
(see  Strabo,  viii.  p.  356).  Euripides  in  his  i£olus  placed  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheius  (Eurip.  Fragm.  MoL  1).  A  village  and  fountain 
in  the  Pisatid  bore  the  name  of  Salm6nS ;  but  the  mention  of  the  river 
Enipeus  seems  to  mark  Thessaly  as  the  original  seat  of  the  legend. 
But  the  nawet^  of  the  tale  preserved  by  Apolloddrus  (Virgil  in  the 
Maeid,  vi.  586,  has  retouched  it)  marks  its  ancient  dat^e:  the  final 
circumstance  of  that  tale  was,  that  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  were 
annihilated. 

Ephorus  makes  Salm6neus  king  of  the  Epeians  and  of  the  Pisatae 
(Fragm.  15,  ed.  Didot). 

The  lost  drama  of  SophoklSs,  callecl  2aX/uuoi/evff,  was  a  Sjjufxa  crarvpc* 
K6y,     See  Dindorfs  Fragm.  483. 
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and  prosperity ;  but  he  had  offended  the  goddess 
Hdrd  by  killing  SidSr6  upon  her  altar,  and  the 
effects  of  her  wrath  were  manifested  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  nephew  Jasdn^ 

N61eus  quitted  Thessaly,  went  into  Peloponne- 
sus, and  there  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pylos.  He 
purchased,  by  immense  marriage  presents,  the  pri- 
vilege of  wedding  the  beautiful  Chldris,  daughter 
of  Amphi6n,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  whom  he 
had  twelve  sons  and  but  one  daughter  * — the  fair 
and  captivating  P£rd,  whom  suitors  from  all  the 
neighbourhood  courted  in  marriage.  But  Ndleus, 
*'  the  haughtiest  of  living  men^,"  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  pretensions  of  any  of  them :  he  would 
grant  his  daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should 
bring  to  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiklos,  from  Ph3iak6  in 
Thessaly.  These  precious  animals  were  carefully 
guarded,  as  well  by  herdsmen  as  by  a  dog  whom 
neither  man  nor  animal  could  approach.  Never- 
theless, Bias,  the  son  of  Amythadn,  nephew  of 
N61eu8,  being  desperately  enamoured  of  P6r6,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  Melampus  to  undertake 
for  his  sake  the  perilous  adventure,  in  spite  of  the 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  latter,  which  fore- 
warned him  that  though  he  would  ultimately  suc- 
ceed, the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  cap- 
tivity and  suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to 
steal  the  oxen,  was  seized  and  put  in  prison ;  from 
whence  nothing  but  his  prophetic  powers  rescued 
him.      Being  acquainted   with    the    language    of 

*  Horn.  Od.  xi.  280.    Apollod.  i.  9,  J).  Kparepto  B€pair6pT€  At6s,  &c. 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  68. 

'  NiyXca  re  fieydOvfiov,  ayavor^ov  {9i6vT<ap  (Horn.  Odyss.  XV.  228). 
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worms,  he  heard  these  aDimals  commuuicating  to 
each  other,  in  the  roof  over  his  head,  that  the 
beams  were  nearly  eaten  through  and  about  to 
fall  in.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  his 
guards,  and  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  another 
place  of  confinement,  announcing  that  the  roof 
would  presently  fall  in  and  bury  them.  The  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled,  and  Fhylakos,  father  of  Iphi* 
klos,  full  of  wonder  at  this  specimen  of  prophetic 
power,  immediately  caused  him  to  be  released,  ^^J^^!!^' 
He  further  consulted  him  respecting  the  condition  pus. 
of  his  son  Iphiklos,  who  was  childless ;  and  pro- 
mised him  the  possession  of  the  oxen  on  condition 
of  his  suggesting  the  means  whereby  ofifspring 
might  be  ensured.  A  vulture  having  communicated 
to  Melampus  the  requisite  information,  PodarkSs, 
the  son  of  Iphiklos,  was  bom  shortly  afterwards. 
In  this  manner  Melampus  obtained  possession  of 
the  oxen,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  obtaining 
for  his  brother  Bias  the  hand  of  P6r6  *.  How  this 
great  legendary  character,  by  miraculously  healing 
the  deranged  daughters  of  Proetos,  procured  both 
for  himself  and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos,  has 
been  recounted  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Nfileus,  one  at  least,  Peri- 
klymenos, — besides  the  ever-memorable  Nestdr, — 
was  distinguished  for  his  exploits  as  well  as  for  his 

>  Horn.  Od.  zi.  278 ;  zv.  234.  ApoUocU  i.  9,  12.  The  basis  of  this 
curious  romance  is  in  the  Odyssey,  amplified  by  subsequent  poets. 
There  are  points  however  in  the  old  Homeric  legend,  as  it  is  briefly 
sketched  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  left  out  or  varied.  NSleus  seizes  the  property  of  Mekm- 
pus  during  his  absence ;  the  latter,  returning  with  the  ozen  from  Phy- 
lak^,  revenges  himself  upon  N61eus  for  the  injury.    Odyss.  xv.  233. 
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Perikiy-      miraculous  gifts.     Poseid6n,   the  divine  father  of 
menos.        ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  bestowcd  upon  him  the  privilege  of 

changing  his  form  at  pleasure  into  thatof  any  bird, 
beast,  reptile,  or  insect*.  He  had  occasion  for  all 
these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a  time 
with  success  in  defending  his  family  against  the 
terrible  indignation  of  Hfirakl^s,  who,  provoked  by 
the  refusal  of  N^leus  to  perform  for  him  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  after  his  murder  of  Iphitus, 
attacked  the  NSleids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos  by 
his  extraordinary  powers  prolonged  the  resistance, 
but  the  hour  of  his  fate  was  at  length  brought  upon 
him  by  the  intervention  of  Ath6n6,  who  pointed 
him  out  to  HSraklSs  while  he  was  perched  as  a  bee 
upon  the  hero's  chariot.  He  was  killed,  and  H6- 
raklfis  became  completely  victorious,  overpowering 
Poseiddn,  H^rfi,  Arfis,  and  Had^s,  and  even  wound- 
ing  the  three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the  defence. 
Eleven  of  the  sons  of  Nfileus  perished  by  his  hand, 
while  Nest6r,  then  a  youth,  was  preserved  only  by 
his  accidental  absence  at  GerSna,  away  from  his 
father's  residence*. 

^  Hesiod,  Catalog,  ap.  Schol.  Apdll6n.  Rhod.  i.  156 ;  Ovid,  Metam. 
xii.  p.  556 ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xi.  p.  284.  Poseid6n  carefully  protects 
Antilochus,  son  of  Nestdr,  in  the  Iliad,  xiii.  554-563. 

^  Hesiod,  Catalog,  ap.  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  336 ;  and  Steph.  Byz. 
V.  rcpiywa ;  Homer,  II.  v.  392 ;  xi.  693 ;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  3 ;  Hesiod, 
Scut.  Here.  360;  Pindar,  01.  ix.  32. 

According  to  the  Homeric  legend,  N^leus  himself  was  not  killed  by 
H^raklSs :  subsequent  poets  or  logographers,  whom  Apolloddrus  follows, 
seem  to  have  thought  it  an  injustice,  that  the  offence  given  by  N^leus 
himself  should  have  been  avenged  upon  his  sons  and  not  upon  himself; 
they  therefore  altered  the  legend  upon  this  point,  and  rejected  the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  as  spurious  (see  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Iliad,  xi.  682). 

The  refusal  of  purification  by  Neleus  to  HSrakl^s  is  a  genuine  le- 
gendary cause:  the  commentators,  who  were  disposed  to  spread  a 
coating  of  history  over  these  transactions,  introduced  another  cause, — 
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The  proud  house  of  the  Nfileids  was  now  reduced  N^tfir  and 
to  Nest6r ;  but  Nestor  singly  sufficed  to  sustain  its  '^^^  *  • 
eminence.  He  appears  not  only  as  the  defender 
and  avenger  of  Pylos  against  the  insolence  and  ra- 
pacity of  his  Epeian  neighbours  in  Elis,  but  also  as 
aiding  the  Lapithse  in  their  terrible  combat  against 
the  Centaurs,  and  as  companion  of  Theseus,  Peiri- 
thdus,  and  the  other  great  legendary  heroes  who 
preceded  the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old  age  his 
once  marvellous  power  of  handling  his  weapons 
has  indeed  passed  away,  but  his  activity  remains 
unimpaired,  and  his  sagacity  as  well  as  his  influence 
in  counsel  is  greater  than  ever.  He  not  only  as- 
sembles the  various  Grecian  chiefs  for  the  arma- 
ment against  Troy,  perambulating  the  districts  of 
Hellas  along  with  Odysseus,  but  takes  a  vigorous 
part  in  the  siege  itself,  and  is  of  pre  eminent  service 
to  Agamemn6n.  And  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Grecian  princes  who 
returns  to  his  original  dominions,  and  is  found,  in 
a  strenuous  and  honoured  old  age,  in  the  midst  of 
his  children  and  subjects, — sitting  with  the  sceptre 
of  authority  on  the  stone  bench  before  his  house  at 
Pylos, — offering  sacrifice  to  Poseiddn,  as  his  father 
Nfileus.  had  done  before  him, — and  mourning  only 
over  the  death  of  his  favourite  son  Antilochus,  who 
had  fallen,  along  with  so  many  brave  companions 
in  arms,  in  the  Trojan  war\ 

Nolens,  as  king  of  Pylos,  had  aided  the  Orchomenians  in  their  war 
against  Heraklds  and  the  Thehans  (see  Sch.  Ven.  ad  Iliad,  xi.  689). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  was  distinguished  for  its  imcient  worship 
both  of  Poseid6n  and  of  Had^s :  there  were  abundant  local  legends  re- 
specting them  (see  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  344,  345). 

»  About  Nestdr,  Iliad,  i.  260-276;  ii.  370;  xi.  670-770;  Odvss. 
iii.  5,  110,  409. 
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After  Nest6r  the  line  of  the  N^leids  numbers 
undistinguished  names^ — B6rus,  Penthilus,  and  An- 
dropompus, — three  successive  generations  down  to 
Melanthus,  who  on  the  invasion  of  PeloponnSsus 
by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  king,  in  a  manner  which 
Ngieids  I  shall  hereafter  recount.  His  son  Kodrus  was  the 
Ko^.  last  Athenian  king ;  and  Ndleus,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  conductor 
of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  from  Athens 
to  Asia  Minor  1.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
historical  age,  not  merely  the  princely  family  of 
the  Kodrids  in  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  other  Ionic 
cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest  families  even  in 
Athens  itself,  traced  their  heroic  lineage  through 
the  Nfileids  up  to  Poseid6n:  and  the  legends  re- 
specting Nest6r  and  Periklymenos  would  find  espe- 
cial favour  amidst  Greeks  with  such  feelings  and 
belief.  The  Kodrids  at  Ephesus,  and  probably 
some  other  Ionic  towns,  long  retained  the  title  and 
honorary  precedence  of  kings,  even  after  they  had 
lost  the  substantial  power  belonging  to  the  office. 
They  stood  in  the  same  relation,  embodying  both 
religious  worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the 
N61eids  and  Poseid6n,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  iEolic 
colonies  to  Agamemn6n  and  Orestes.  The  Athe- 
nian despot  Peisistratus  was  named  after  the  son 
of  Nestor  in  the  Odyssey;  and  we  may  safely 
presume  that  the  heroic  worship  of  the  N^leids 

1  Hellanik.  Fragm.  10,  ed.  Didot;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  3;  Herodot. 
V.  65 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.  Hellanikus,  in  giving  the  genealogy  from 
NMeus  to  Melanthus,  traces  it  through  Periklymenos  and  not  through 
Nest6r:  the  words  of  Herodotus  imply  that  he  must  have  included 
Nest6r. 
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was  as  carefully  cherished  at  the  Ionic  Miletus  as 
at  the  Italian  Metapontum\ 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salm6neus  and  N6-  Second 
leus  to  the  end  of  its  legendary  career,  we  may  Une— 
now  turn  back  to  that  of  another  son  of  iEolus,  Kr6-  '^^^•°*- 
theus, — a  line  hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect  of 
the  heroic  names  which  it  presents.  Alk^stis,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias*,  was 
promised  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  the  man  who 
could  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed  to  the 
yoke  and  drawing  together.  AdmStus,  son  of 
Pher6s,  the  eponymus  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and 
thus  grandson  of  KrStheus,  was  enabled  by  the  aid 
of  Apollo  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  to  win  her^ ; 
for  Apollo  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  his 
service  as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this  penalty  by 
Zeus  for  having  put  to  death  the  Cycl6pes),  in 
which  capacity  he  tended  the  herds  and  horses 
with  such  success,  as  to  equip  Eumdlus  (the  son 
of  Admfitus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  finest 
horses  in  the  Grecian  army.  Though  menial  duties 
were  imposed  upon  him,  even  to  the  drudgery  of 
grinding  in  the  mill^  he  yet  carried  away  with  him 
a  grateful  and  friendly  sentiment  towards  his  mortal 
master,  whom  he  interfered  to  rescue  from  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  when  she  was  indig- 

'  Herodot.  t.  &J  ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  264;  Mimnennus,  Fragm.  9, 
Schneidewin. 

«  niad,  ii.  715. 

*  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  15;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  711. 

^  Euripid.  Alk^st.  init.  Welcker;  Griechiich.  Tragced.  (p.  344)  on 
the  lost  play  of  SophoklSs  called  AdmStui  or  Alklttis;  Horn.  Iliad, 
ii.  766;  Hygin.  Fab.  50-51  (Sopboklls,  Fr.  Inc.  730;  Dind.  ap.  Plu- 
tarch. Defect.  Orac.  p.  417).  This  tale  of  the  temporary'  servitude  of 
particular  gods,  by  order  of  Zeus  as  a  punishment  for  mi.sbc*haviour. 
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nant  at  the  omission  of  her  name  in  his  wedding 
AdmStas  sacrificcs.  Admfitus  was  about  to  perish  by  a  pre- 
ksstis.  mature  death,  when  Apollo,  by  Earnest  solicitation 
to  the  Fates,  obtained  for  him  the  privilege  that 
his  life  should  be  prolonged,  if  he  could  find  any 
person  to  die  a  voluntary  death  in  his  place. 
His  father  and  his  mother  both  refused  to  make 
this  sacrifice  for  him,  but  the  devoted  attachment 
of  his  wife  Alk^stis  disposed  her  to  embrace  with 
cheerfulness  the  condition  of  dying  to  preserve  her 
husband.  She  had  already  perished,  when  H6ra- 
kids,  the  ancient  guest  and  friend  of  AdmStus,  ar- 
rived during  the  first  hour  of  lamentation ;  his 
strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  rescue  the 
deceased  AlkSstis  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos 
(Death),  and  to  restore  her  alive  to  her  disconsolate 
husband \ 

The  son  of  Pelias,  Akastus,  had  received  and 

recurs  not  unfrequently  among  the  incidents  of  the  mythical  world. 
The  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Adm.  ad  Gent.  p.  23) — 

T\rj  fi€v  ArjfifiTrjp,  rkrj  di  kKvt6s  *A/i<^iyu^«r, 
TX^  fie  noa-€ibda>v,  rXfj  ^  apyvp&ro^os  'AiroXXwi' 
*Ai/8pl  napa  dvrjr^  OrfT€va-€fi€P  fit  cVtavrdv 
Tfkrj  dc  Koi  o^piyLoBviMs" Kpfjs  \mh  TrarpAr  avayKqs, 

The  old  legend  followed  out  the  fundamental  idea  with  remarkable  con- 
sistency :  La6med6n,  as  the  temporary  master  of  Poseiddn  and  A{K)11o, 
threatens  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  to  sell  them  in  the  distant  islands, 
and  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  both,  when  they  come  to  ask  for  their  stipu- 
lated wages  (Diad,  xxi.  455).  It  was  a  new  turn  given  to  the  story  by 
the  Alexandrine  poets,  when  they  introduced  the  motive  of  love,  and 
made  the  servitude  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Apollo  (Kallimachus,  Hymn. 
Apoll.  49;  TibuUus,  Eleg.  ii.  3,  11-^0). 

*  Eurip.  Alklstis,  Arg. ;  Apollod.  i.  9,  15.  To  bring  this  beautiful 
legend  more  into  the  colour  of  history,  a  new  version  of  it  was  subse- 
quently framed :  H^rakles  was  eminently  skilled  in  medicine,  and  saved 
the  life  of  Alk^stis  when  she  was  about  to  perish  from  a  desperate  malady 
(Plutarch,  Amator.  c.  17.  vol.  iv.  p.  63,  Wytt.). 
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sheltered  P61eus  when  obh'ged  to  fly  his  country  in 
consequence  of  the  involuntary  murder  of  Eury- 
tion.  Kr6th6is,  the  wife  of  Akastus,  becoming  Peicusmd 
enamoured  of  Pdleus,  made  to  him  advances  which  Akastus. 
he  repudiated.  Exasperated  at  his  refusal,  and  de- 
termined to  procure  his  destruction,  she  persuaded 
her  husband  that  Peleus  had  attempted  her  chastity : 
upon  which  Akastus  conducted  Pdleus  out  upon  a 
hunting  excursion  among  the  woody  regions  of 
Mount  P61ion,  contrived  to  steal  from  him  the  sword 
fabricated  and  given  by  Hdphaestos,  and  then  left 
him,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  perish  by  the  hands  of 
the  Centaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the  friendly 
aid  of  the  Centaur  Cheirdn,  however,  Pfileus  was 
preserved,  and  his  sword  restored  to  him :  return* 
ing  to  the  city,  he  avenged  himself  by  putting  to 
death  both  Akastus  and  his  perfidious  wife^ 

But  amongst  all  the  legends  with  which  the 
name  of  Pelias  is  connected,  by  far  the  most  me- 
morable is  that  of  Jasdn  and  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. Jas6n  was  son  of  MsoHy  grandson  of  Kr6- 
theus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  iBolus.  Pelias, 
having  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  the  security 
of  his  dominion  at  I61kos,  had  received  in  answer 
a  warning  to  beware  of  the  man  who  should  ap- 
pear before  him  with  only  one  sandal.  He  was  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseiddn,  when  it  so 
happened  that  Jas6n  appeared  before  him  with  one 
of  his  feet  unsandaled :  he  had  lost  one  sandal  in 
wading  through  the  swollen  current  of  the  river 

'  The  legend  of  Akastus  and  Peleus  was  given  in  great  detail  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Hesiod  (Catalog.  Fragm.  20-21,  Marktscheff.);  Schol. 
Pindar.  Nem.  iv.  95 ;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  224 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  13,  2. 


JasdD. 


Medea. 
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Anauros.  Pelias  immediately  understood  that  this 
was  the  enemy  against  whom  the  oracle  had  fore- 
warned him.  As  a  means  of  averting  the  danger, 
he  imposed  upon  Jas6n  the  desperate  task  of  bring- 

Pelias  and  iug  back  to  I61kos  the  Golden  Fleece, — the  fleece  of 
that  ram  which  had  carried  Phryxos  from  Achaia 
to  Kolchis,  and  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the 
latter  country  as  an  offering  to  the  god  Arfis.  The 
i*esult  of  this  injunction  was  the  memorable  expe- 
dition— of  the  ship  Arg6  and  her  crew  called  the 
Argonauts,  composed  of  the  bravest  and  noblest 
youths  of  Greece — which  cannot  be  conveniently 
included  among  the  legends  of  the  iGolids,  and  is 
reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

jasftnand  The  voyagc  of  the  Arg6  was  long  protracted, 
and  Pelias,  persuaded  that  neither  the  ship  nor  her 
crew  would  ever  return,  put  to  death  both  the 
father  and  mother  of  Jas6n,  together  with  their 
infant  son.  ^s6n,  the  father,  being  permitted  to 
choose  the  manner  of  his  own  death,  drank  bull's 
blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
At  length,  however,  Jas6n  did  return,  bringing  with 
him  not  only  the  golden  fleece,  but  also  MMea, 
daughter  of  M^t^s,  king  of  Kolchis,  as  his  wife, 
— a  woman  distinguished  for  magical  skill  and  cun- 
ning, by  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argonauts  had 
succeeded  in  their  project.  Though  determined  to 
avenge  himself  upon  Pelias,  Jas6n  knew  he  could 
only  succeed  by  stratagem  :  he  remained  with  his 
companions  at  a  short  distance  from  I61kos,  while 
M^dea,  feigning  herself  a  fugitive  from  his  ill- 
usage,  entered  the  town  alone,  and  procured  access 
to   the   daughters   of  Pelias.      By  exhibitions   of 
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her  magical  powers  she  soon  obtaiDed  unqualified 
ascendency  over  their  minds.  For  example,  she 
selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias  a  ram  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him 
in  a  caldron  with  herbs,  and  brought  him  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  and  vigorous  lamb* :  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  were  made  to  believe  that  their 
old  father  could  in  like  manner  be  restored  to 
youth.  In  this  persuasion  they  cut  him  up  with 
their  own  hands  and  cast  his  limbs  into  the  cal- 
dron, trusting  that  Mfidea  would  produce  upon  him 
the  same  magical  eflfect.  MSdea  pretended  that  an 
invocation  to  the  moon  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony :  she  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  as 
if  to  pronounce  it,  and  there  lighting  the  fire- 
signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jas6n  and  his 
companions  burst  in  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  town.  Satisfied  with  having  thus  revenged 
himself,  Jas6n  yielded  the  principality  of  I61kos 
to  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias,  and  retired  with  M6dea 
to  Corinth.  Thus  did  the  goddess  H6r6  gratify 
her  ancient  wrath  against  Pelias:  she  had  con- 
stantly watched  over  Jas6n,  and  had  carried  the 
*'  all-notorious*'  Arg6  through  its  innumerable  pe- 
rils, in  order  that  Jas6n  might  bring  home  MSdea 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  uncle*.     The  mis- 

'  This  incident  was  contained  in  one  of  the  earliest  dramas  of  Euri- 
pides, the  UeXia^s,  now  lost.  Moses  of  Chorlnl  (Progymnasm.  ap. 
Maii  ad  Euseh.  p.  43),  who  gives  an  extract  from  the  argiument,  says 
that  the  poet  "  eztremos  mentiendi  fines  attingit." 

The  'Pi{oro/iot  of  Sophokles  seems  also  to  have  turned  upon  the  same 
catastrophe  (see  Fragm.  479,  Dindorf). 

'  The  kindness  of  B.M  towards  Jas6n  seems  to  he  older  in  the  legend 
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guided  daughters  of  Pelias  departed  as  voluntary 
exiles  to  Arcadia :  Akastus  his  son  celebrated 
splendid  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
father'. 


than  her  displeasure  against  Pelias ;  at  least  it  is  specially  noticed  in 
the  Odyssey,  as  the  great  cause  of  the  escape  of  the  ship  Arg6  :  'AXX' 
*H/jJ7  irap€n€fiyl^tv,  cttcI  <^iXof  ffcv  'I^o-cdv  (xii.  70).  In  the  Hesiodic  Theo- 
gony  Pelias  stands  to  Ja86n  in  the  same  relation  as  Eurystheus  to  H^ 
raklSs, — a  severe  taskmaster  as  well  as  a  wicked  and  insolent  man, — 
vfipiarris  Jlfklrjs  Koi  aTaaOakor,  o^piftrnpyoi  (Theog.  995).  ApoUdnius 
Rhodius  keeps  the  wrath  of  HIrd  against  Pelias  in  the  foreground,  i.  14; 
iii.  1134 ;  iv.  242;  see  also  Hygin.  f.  13. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  stories  given  of  the  proximate  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  Pelias :  Eurip.  Mid.  491 ;  A|x>l- 
loddr.  i.  9,  27;  Dioddr.  iv.  60-62;  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  162,  203,  297, 
347;  Pausan.  viii.  11,  2;  Schol.  ad  Lycoph.  176. 

In  the  legend  of  Akastus  and  PSleus,  as  recounted  above,  Akastus 
was  made  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  Plleus.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to 
reconcile  these  contradictions. 

Pausanias  mentions  that  he  could  not  find  in  any  of  the  poets,  so  far 
as  he  had  read,  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  and  that  the 
painter  Mik6n  had  given  to  them  names  {ovoiAora  5*  canciis  voirjriis  fuv 
fBrro  ovScJff,  oaa  y  cn-cXcfcifie^a  fifitis,  &c.,  Pausan.  viii.  11,  1).  Yet 
their  names  are  given  in  the  authors  whom  Diodorus  copied ;  and  Al- 
klstis,  at  any  rate,  was  most  memorable.  Mik6n  gave  the  names  Aste- 
ropeia  and  Antinol,  altogether  different  from  those  in  Dioddrus.  Both 
Dioddrus  and  Hyginus  exonerate  Alkdstis  from  all  share  in  the  death  of 
her  father  (Hygin.  f.  24). 

The  old  poem  called  the  l^oaroi  (see  Argum.  ad  Eunp.  M6d.,  and 
Schol.  Aristophan.  Equit.  1321)  recounted,  that  MIdea  had  boiled  in  a 
caldron  the  old  ^sdn,  father  of  Jasdn,  with  herbs  and  incantations, 
and  that  she  had  brought  him  out  young  and  strong.  Ovid  copies  this 
(Metam.  vii.  162-203).  It  is  singular  that  Pherekydls  and  Simonidds 
said  that  she  had  performed  this  process  upon  Jas6n  himself  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  /.  c).  Diogenes  (ap.  Stobs.  Florileg.  t.  xxix.  92)  ration- 
alizes the  story,  and  converts  M^dea  from  an  enchantress  into  an  im- 
proving and  regenerating  preceptress.  The  death  of  JSs6n,  as  described 
in  the  text,  is  given  from  Dioddrus  and  Apolloddrus.  MMea  seems  to 
have  been  worshiped  as  a  goddess  in  other  places  besides  Corinth  (see 
Athenagor.  Legat.  pro  Christ.  12;  Macrobius,  i.  12,  p.  247>  Gronov.). 

'  Tliese  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Pelias  were  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  mythical  incidents :  they  were  celebrated  in  a  special  poem 
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Jasda  and  MSdea  retired  from  I61kos  to  Corinth,  Medea  at 

Corinth. 

where  they  resided  ten  years :  their  children  were 
— Medeius,  whom  the  Centaur  Cheir6n  educated 
in  the  regions  of  Mount  Pfilion^— and  Mermerus 
and  Pherfis,  born  at  Corinth.  After  they  had  re- 
sided there  ten  years  in  prosperity,  Jasdn  set  his 
affections  on  GlaukS,  daughter  of  Kre6n^  king  of 
Corinth  ;  and  as  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her 
to  him  in  marriage,  he  determined  to  repudiate 
MSdea,  who  received  orders  forthwith  to  leave 
Corinth.  Stung  with  this  insult  and  bent  upon 
revenge,  M6dea  prepared  a  poisoned  robe,  and 
sent  it  as  a  marriage  present  to  GlaukS:  it  was 
unthinkingly  accepted  and  put  on,  and  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  bride  was  burnt  up  and  con- 
sumed. Kre6n,  her  father,  who  tried  to  tear  from 
her  the  burning  garment,  shared  her  fate  and 
perished.  The  exulting  M^dea  escaped  by  means 
of  axhariot  with  winged  serpents  furnished  to  her 
by  her  grandfather  Hdlios :  she  placed  herself  under 
the  protection  of  ^Eg^us  at  Athens,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  named  Mddus.  She  left  her  young 
children  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Akraean 
H6r6,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  altar  to 

by  Stesichorus,  and  represented  on  the  chest  of  Kjrpselus  at  Oljrmpia. 
Kast6r,  Meleager,  Amphiaraos,  Jasdn,  Pdleus,  Mopsos,  &c.  contended 
in  them  (Pauaan.  v.  17.  4;  Stesichori  Fragm.  1.  p.  54,  ed.  Klewe; 
Athdn.  It.  172).  How  familiar  the  details  of  them  were  to  the  mind 
of  a  literary  Greek  is  indirectly  attested  by  Plutarch,  Sympos.  y.  2, 
vol.  iii.  p.  762,  Wytt. 

>  Hesiod,  Theogon.  998. 

'  According  to  the  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  M^d.  20,  Jasdn  marries  the 
daughter  of  Hippot^s  the  son  of  Kre6n,  who  is  the  son  of  Lyksethos. 
Lyksethos,  after  the  departure  of  Belleroph6n  from  Corinth,  reigned 
twenty-seven  years ;  then  Kre6n  reigned  thirty-five  years ;  then  came 
Hippot^. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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ensure  their  safety ;  but  the  Corinthians  were  so 
exasperated  against  her  for  the  murder  of  Kre6n 
and  Glauk6,  that  they  dragged  the  children  away 
from  the  altar  and  put  them  to  death.  The  mise- 
rable Jas6n  perished  by  a  fragment  of  his  own  ship 
Arg6,  which  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  asleep 
under  it\  being  hauled  on  shore,  according  to  the 
habitual  practice  of  the  ancients. 


>  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  27;  Dioddr.  iy.  54.  The  Mddea  of  Euripidls, 
which  has  fortunately  heen  preserved  to  us,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
express  reference.  He  makes  M6dea  the  destroyer  of  her  own  children, 
and  borrows  from  this  circumstance  the  most  pathetic  touches  of  his 
exquisite  drama.  Parmeniskos  accused  him  of  having  been  bribed  by 
the  Corinthians  to  give  this  turn  to  the  legend ;  and  we  may  regard  the 
accusation  as  a  proof  that  the  older  and  more  current  tale  imputed  the 
murder  of  the  children  to  the  Corinthians  (Schol.  Eurip.  Med.  275, 
where  Didjrmos  gives  the  story  out  of  the  old  poem  of  Kreophylos). 
See  also  iClian,  V.  H.  v.  21 ;  Pausan.  ii.  3,  6. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  respect  to  the  fable  is,  that  the  Corin- 
thians celebrated  periodically  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  H£r£  Aknea  and 
to  Mermerus  and  Pher^s,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  having  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  altar.  The  legend  grew  out  of  this  religious  cere- 
mony, and  was  so  arranged  as  to  explain  and  account  for  it  (see  Eurip. 
M6d.  1376,  with  the  Sehol.  Dioddr.  iv.  55). 

Mermerus  and  Pherds  were  the  names  given  to  the  children  of  Mddea 
and  Jas6n  in  the  old  Naupaktian  Verses;  in  which,  however,  the  legend 
must  have  been  recounted  quite  differently,  since  they  said  that  Jas6n 
and  M6dea  had  gone  from  I61kos,  not  to  Corinth,  but  to  Corcyra ;  and 
that  Mermerus  had  perished  in  hunting  on  the  opposite  continent  of 
Epirus.  Kinseth6n  again,  another  ancient  genealogical  poet,  called  the 
children  of  M6dea  and  Jasdn  Eridpis  and  M^dos  (Pausan.  ii.  3,  7). 
Diod6rus  gives  them  different  names  (iv.  34).  Hesiod  in  the  Theogony 
speaks  only  of  Medeius  as  the  son  of  Jas6n. 

Mddea  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey :  in  the  former 
we  find  Agamdd^,  daughter  of  Augeas,  "  who  knows  all  the  poisons  (or 
medicines)  which  the  earth  nourishes"  (Hiad,  xi.  740) ;  in  the  latter 
we  have  Circd,  sister  of  Met^  father  of  M^dea,  and  living  in  the 
^cean  island  (Odyss.  x.  70).  Circd  ^  daughter  of  the  god  Helios,  as 
M^dea  is  his  grand-daughter, — she  1^  herself  a  goddess.  She  is  in 
many  points  the  parallel  of  M^dea :  she  forewarns  and  preserves  Odys- 
seus throughout  his  dangers,  as  M^dea  aids  Jas6n :  according  to  the 
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The  first  establishment  at  Ephyr6,  or  Corinth,  Third 
had  been  founded  by  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  --si»yphu^ 
of  iEolus,  brother  of  Salmdneus  and  Kr^theus^ 
The  iEolid  Sisyphus  was  distinguished  as  an  un- 
exampled master  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He 
blocked  up  the  road  along  the  isthmus,  and  killed 
the  strangers  who  came  along  it  by  rolling  down 
upon  them  great  stones  from  the  mountains  above. 
He  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch  thief 
Autolycus,  the  son  of  Hermfis,  who  derived  from 
his  father  the  gift  of  changing  the  colour  and  shape 
of  stolen  goods,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
recognised :  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep  under 
the  foot,  detected  Autolycus  when  he  stole  them, 
and  obliged  him  to  restore  the  plunder.  His  pene- 
tration discovered  the  amour  of  Zeus  with  the 
nymph  iEgina,  daughter  of  the  river-god  As6pus. 
Zeus  had  carried  her  ofi^  to  the  island  of  QSn6ne 
(which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  iEgina)  ; 
upon  which  As6pus,  eager  to  recover  her,  inquired 
of  Sisyphus  whither  she  was  gone ;  the  latter  told 
him  what  had  happened,  on  condition  that  he 
should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on  the  summit  of 
the  Acro-Corinthus.  Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus 
for  this  revelation,  inflicted  upon  him  in  Hadds  the 
punishment  of  perpetually  heaving  up  a  hill  a  great 
and  heavy  stone,  which,  so  soon  as  it  attained  the 

Hesiodic  story  she  has  two  children  by  Odysseus,  Agrius  and  Latinus 
(Theogon.  1001). 

Odysseus  goes  to  EphyrI  to  Hos  the  son  of  Mermerus,  to  procure 
poison  for  his  arrows :  Eustathius  treats  this  Mermerus  as  the  son  of 
Mddea  (see  Odyss.  i.  270,  and  Eust.)*  As  Ephyrd  is  the  legendary 
name  of  Corinth,  we  may  presume  this  to  be  a  thread  of  the  same 
mythical  tissue. 

'  See  Euripid.  iEol.— Fragm.  1,  Dindorf ;  Dikaearch.  Vit.  Grsec.  p.  22. 

M  2 
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summit,  rolled  back  again  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
with  irresistible  force  into  the  plaint 

In  the  application  of  the  -^olid  genealogy  to 
Corinth,  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  ^olus,  appears  as 
the  first  name  :  but  the  old  Corinthian  poet  Eu- 
m^lus  either  found  or  framed  an  heroic  genealogy 
for  his  native  city  independent  both  of  ^olus  and 
Sisyphus.  According  to  this  genealogy,  Ephyr6, 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  TSthys,  was  the  primitive 
tenant  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  As6pus  of  the 
Siky6nian  :  both  were  assigned  to  the  god  HSlios, 
in  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him  and  Poseid6n, 
by  Briareus.  Helios  divided  the  territory  between 
his  two  sons  iEfit^s  and  Aldeus  :  to  the  former  he 
assigned  Corinth,  to  the  latter  Siky6n.  M&t^s, 
obeying  the  admonition  of  an  oracle,  emigrated  to 
Kolchis,  leaving  his  territory  under  the  rule  of 
Bunos,  the  son  of  HermSs,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  restored  whenever  either  he  or 
any  of  his  descendants  returned.     After  the  death 

'  Respecting  Sisyphus^  see  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  3;  iii.  12,  6.  Pausan.  ii. 
5, 1.  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  i.  180.  Another  legend  about  the  amour  of  Sisy- 
phus with  Tyr6,  is  in  Hygin.  fab.  60,  and  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  overreached  even  Had^  (Pherekyd^s  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  vi.  153).  The 
stone  rolled  by  Sisyphus  in  the  under-world  appears  in  Odyss.  xi.  592. 
The  name  of  Sisyphus  was  given  during  the  historical  age  to  men  of 
craft  and  stratagem,  such  as  Derkyllid^s  (Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iii.  1,  8). 
He  passed  for  the  real  father  of  Odysseus,  though  Heyne  (ad  Apollod6r. 
i.  9,  3)  treats  this  as  another  Sisyphus,  whereby  he  destroys  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  predicate  as  regards  Odysseus.  The  duplication  and 
triplication  of  synonymous  personages  is  an  ordinary  resource  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  legends  into  a  seeming  chronological  sequence. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Eum^lus  a  rehgious  mystery  was  observed  re- 
specting the  tombs  of  Sisyphus  and  Ndleus, — the  latter  had  also  died  at 
Corinth, — ^no  one  could  say  where  they  were  buried  (Pausan.  ii.  2,  2). 

Sisyphus^  even  overreached  Persephon^,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  under- world  (Theognis,  702). 
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of  Bunos,  both  Corinth  and  Siky6n  were  possessed 
by  Ep6peu3,  son  of  AI6eus,  a  wicked  man.  His 
son  Marath6n  left  him  in  disgust  and  retired  into 
Attica,  but  returned  after  his  death  and  succeeded 
to  his  territory,  which  he  in  turn  divided  between 
his  two  sons  Corinthos  and  Sikydn,  from  whom  the 
names  of  the  two  districts  were  first  derived.  Co- 
rinthos died  without  issue,  and  the  Corinthians 
then  invited  MSdea  from  I61kos  as  the  representa- 
tive of  iE6t6s :  she  with  her  husband  Jas6n  thus 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth  ^     This  legend  Corinthian 

genealogy 

of  Eum^lus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  genealogical  ofEumliu*. 
poets,  so  different  from  the  story  adopted  by  Neo- 
phr6n  or  Euripides,  was  followed  certainly  by  Si- 
monidSs  and  seemingly  by  Theopompus*.  The 
incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea  ;  the  emigration 
of  iE6t6s  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  trans- 
ferred his  sceptre,  being  so  laid  out  as  to  confer 
upon  M6dea  an  hereditary  title  to  the  throne.  The 
Corinthians  paid  to  Mddea  and  to  her  children 
solemn  worship,  either  divine  or  heroic,  in  con- 
junction with  H6r6  Akraea®,  and  this  was  sufficient 

>  Pausan.  ii.  1, 1 ;  3,  10.  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  74.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  1/4-1024.     Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  1212. 

'  Simonid.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  MM.  10-20 ;  Theopompus,  Fragm. 
340,  Didot ;  though  Welcker  (Der  Episch.  Cycl.  p.  29)  thinks  that  this 
does  not  belong  to  the  historian  Theopompus.  Epimenid^s  also  fol- 
lowed the  story  of  EumMua  in  making  MH^s  a  Corinthian  (Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  lUiod.  iii.  242). 

'  Il€p\  dc  TTJs  €h  K6pivdov  fieTOUcria'€0i>s,  "imrvs  iKTiBerai  koi  *EXXa- 
viKOs'  &ri  d€  jSc^ao-cXcvKc  ttjs  KoplvBav  7  M^dcta,  "EiSfifiXos  iaropei  koX 
^ifiMvi^s'  "Ori  dc  Koi  dOdvaros  ^y  ^  Mrid€ia,  Movaaios  iv  r^  ircpi 
^IcBfiloiiv  iorop€L,  dfia  koi  frtpl  rStv  ttjs  *Aicpaiar  *Hpaf  iopr&v  cjcrc^cir 
(Schol.  Eurip.  Mid.  10).  Compare  also  v.  13/6  of  the  play  itself,  with 
the  Scholia  and  Pausan.  ii.  3, 6.    Both  Alkman  and  Hesiod  represented 
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to  give  to  Mfidea  a  prominent  place  in  the  genea- 
logy composed  by  a  Corinthian  poet,  accustomed 
to  blend  together  gods,  heroes  and  men  in  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  city.  According  to  the 
legend  of  Eum^lus,  Jas6n  became  (through  M6dea) 
king  of  Corinth  ;  but  she  concealed  the  children  of 
their  marriage  in  the  temple  of  HSrS,  trusting  that 
the  goddess  would  render  them  immortal.  Jas6n, 
discovering  her  proceedings,  left  her  and  retired  in 
disgust  to  Idlkos  ;  Mddea  also,  being  disappointed 
in  her  scheme,  quitted  the  place,  leaving  the  throne 
in  the  hands  of  Sisyphus,  to  whom,  according  to  the 
story  of  Theopompus,  she  had  become  attached  ^ 
Other  legends  recounted,  that  Zeus  had  contracted 
a  passion  for  MSdea,  but  that  she  had  rejected  his 
suit  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  H^r6  ;  who,  as 
a  recompense  for  such  fidelity,  rendered  her  children 
immortal^ :  moreover  Mddea  had  erected,  by  special 
command  of  H6r6,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite at  Corinth.  The  tenor  of  these  fables  manifests 
CoaiM-       their  connection  with  the  temple  of  H6rd :  and  we 

cence  of  , 

different  le-  may  cousidcr  the  legend  of  Mddea  as  having  been 
MMea^and   Originally  quite  independent  of  that  of  Sisyphus, 
Sisyphus,     i^^j.  ^ttgj  Qjj  tQ  it^  ijj  seeming  chronological   se- 
quence, so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those  iBolids 
of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants. 

Sisyphus  had  for  his  sons  Glaukos  and  Ornytidn. 
From  Glaukos  sprang  Belleroph6n,  whose  romantic 
adventures  commence  with  the  Iliad,  and  are  further 

MMea  as  a  goddess  (Athenagoras,  Legatio  pro  Christianis,  p.  54,  ed. 
Oxon.). 

*  Pausan.  ii.  3,  10 ;  SchoL  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  74. 

*  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  32-/4;  Plutarch.  De  Herodot.  Malign, 
p.  871. 
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expanded  by  subsequent  poets :  according  to  some 
accounts  he  was  really  the  ^n  of  Poseid6n,  the 
prominent  deity  of  the  ^Eolid  family i.  The  youth 
and  beauty  of  Belleroph6n  rendered  him  the  object 
of  a  strong  passion  on  the  part  of  Anteia,  wife  of 
Proetos  king  of  Argos.  Finding  her  advances  re- 
jected, she  contracted  a  violent  hatred  towards  him, 
and  endeavoured  by  false  accusations  to  prevail 
upon  her  husband  to  kill  him.  Proetos  refused  to  BeUeio- 
commit  the  deed  under  his  own  roof,  but  despatched  ^ 
him  to  his  son-in-law  the  king  of  Lykia  in  Asia 
Minor,  putting  into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  fiill  of 
destructive  symbols.  Conformably  to  these  sug- 
gestions^ the  most  perilous  undertakings  were  im- 
posed upon  Belleroph6n.  He  was  directed  to  attack 
the  monster  Cbim^era  and  to  conquer  the  warlike 
Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons :  as  he  returned 
victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade 
was  laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors, 
all  of  whom  he  slew.  At  length  the  Lykian  king 
recognised  him  ''  as  the  genuine  son  of  a  god,"  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  together  with  half 
of  his  kingdom.  The  grandchildren  of  Bellero- 
ph6n,  Glauk6s  and  Sarpfiddn, — the  latter  a  son  of 

^  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  98,  and  Schol.  ad  1. ;  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  vi.  155 ; 
this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Iliad,  vi.  191. 

The  lost  drama  called  lobatis  of  Sophokl^s,  and  the  two  by  Euripid^ 
called  SthenebcMt  and  Bellerophdn,  handled  the  adventures  of  this  hero. 
See  the  collection  of  the  few  fragments  remaining  in  Dindorf,  Fragm. 
Sophok.  280;  Fragm.  Eurip.  p.  87-108 ;  and  Hygin.  fab.  67. 

Welcker  (Griechische  Tnigod.  ii.  p.  777-800)  has  ingeniously  put 
together  all  that  can  be  divined  respecting  the  two  plays  of  Euripides. 

Volcker  seeks  to  make  out  that  Bellerophon  is  identical  with  Poseiddn 
Hippios, — a  separate  personification  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  god 
Poseid6n.  For  this  conjecture  he  gives  some  plausible  grounds  (]\|y- 
thologie  des  Japetisch.  Geschlechts,  p.  129  seq.). 
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his  daughter  Laodameia  by  Zeus, — combat  as  allies 
of  Troy  against  the  host  of  Agamemnon  ^  Respect- 
ing the  winged  Pegasus,  Homer  says  nothing ;  but 
later  poets  assigned  to  Belleroph6n  this  miraculous 
steed,  whose  parentage  is  given  in  the  Hesiodic  The- 
ogony,  as  the  instrument  both  of  his  voyage  and  of 
his  success^.  Heroic  worship  was  paid  at  Corinth 
to  Belleroph6n,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  favour- 
ite theme  of  recollection  not  only  among  the  Corin- 
thians themselves,  but  also  among  the  numerous 
colonists  whom  they  sent  out  to  other  regions^. 

From  Ornyti&n,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  we  are 
conducted  through  a  series  of  three  undistinguished 
family  names, — ^Thoas,  Damoph6n,  and  the  bro- 
thers Propodas  and  Hyanthidas, — to  the  time  of 
the  D6rian  occupation  of  Corinth  ^,  which  will  be 
hereafter  recounted. 
Fourth  We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian 

— Athamas.  fables  to  another  son  of  jEoIus,  Athamas,  whose 
family  history  is  not  less  replete  with  mournful  and 
tragical  incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the 
poets.  Athamas,  we  are  told,  was  king  of  Orcho- 
menos ;  his  wife  Nephelfi  was  a  goddess,  and  he 
had  by  her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  Hell6.  After 
a  certain  time  he  neglected  Nephelfi,  and  took  to 
himself  as  a  new  wife  Iu6,  the  daughter  ofKadmus, 

1  Iliad,  vi.  155-210.  «  Hesiod,  Theogon.  283. 

•  Pausan.  ii.  2,  4.  See  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  90,  addressed  to  Xeno- 
ph6n  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Adoniazuso;  of  the  Syracusan  Theocritus, 
a  poem  in  which  common  Syracusan  life  and  feeling  are  so  graphically 
depicted,  Idyll,  xv.  91. — 

2vpaK0<rLai£  mrda-o-tis ; 
*Q£  d*  cidi/r  Koi  TOVTO,  KopivBiai  flfiis  AwaBtv 
'Or  Koi  6  BcXXfp($<^a)v'  XltKofnowao'i.a'ri  XaXeOfif  (. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  4, 3. 
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by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Meli- 
kertSs.  In&,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the  hatred 
of  a  step-mother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She 
persuaded  the  women  to  roast  the  seed- wheat, 
which,  when  sown  in  this  condition,  yielded  no 
crop,  so  that'famine  overspread  the  land.  Athamas 
sent  to  Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy : 
he  received  for  answer,  through  the  machinations 
of  In6  with  the  oracle,  that  the  barrenness  of  the 
fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of 
the  people  compelled  him  to  execute  this  injunc- 
tion, and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a  victim  to  the  altar. 
But  the  power  of  his  mother  Nephel6  snatched  him 
from  destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from  Her- 
mes a  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold,  upon  which  he 
and  his  sister  HellS  mounted  and  were  carried 
across  the  sea.  The  ram  took  the  direction  of  the  Phryxus  ^ 
Euxine  sea  and  Kolchis :  when  they  were  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  HellS  fell  off  into  the  narrow  strait, 
which  took  its  name  from  that  incident.  Upon 
this,  the  ram,  who  was  endued  with  speech,  con- 
soled the  terrified  Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried 
him  safe  to  Kolchis :  iEStSs,  king  of  Kolchis  son 
of  the  god  Helios  and  brother  of  Circ6,  received 
Phryxus  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciopd  in  marriage.  Phryxus  sacrificed  the  ram  to 
Zeus  Phyxios,  and  suspended  the  golden  fleece  in 
the  sacred  grove  of  Ar6s. 

Athamas — according  to  some  both  Athamas  and 
In6 — were  afterwards  driven  mad  by  the  anger  of 
the  goddess  HSrS ;  insomuch  that  the  father  shot 
his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also  have  put  to 
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death  his  other  son  MelikertSs,  if  Ind  had  not 
ind  aud  snatched  him  away.  She  fled  with  the  boy,  across 
—uthm^an  *^®  Megarian  territory  and  Mount  Geraneia,  to 
8^««-  the  rock  Moluris,  overhanging  the  Sardnic  Gulf: 
Athamas  pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him 
she  leaped  into  the  sea.  She  became  a  sea-goddess 
under  the  title  of  Leukothea ;  while  the  body  of 
MelikertSs  was  cast  ashore  on  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Schoenus,  and  buried  by  his  uncle 
Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  Nereids  to  pay 
to  him  heroic  honours  under  the  name  of  Palsemdn. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical 
festivals  of  Greece,  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Poseiddn,in  conjunction  with  Palaemdn  as  a  hero. 
Athamas  abandoned  his  territory,  and  became  the 
first  settler  of  a  neighbouring  region  called  from 
him  Athamantia,  or  the  Athamantian  plaint 

'  Eurip.  MM.  1250,  with  the  Scholia,  according  to  which  story  In6 
killed  both  her  children : — 

"ivm  iiavfta'av  €K  6€&v,  ^  ^  At^r 
AdfJLop  piv  €^irffiylr€  da>/iaro»i'  ^27* 
Compare  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.;  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  1-2;  Schol. 
ad  Pindar.  Argum.  ad  Isthm.  p.  180.  The  many  varieties  of  the  fable 
of  Athamas  and  his  family  may  be  seen  in  Hygin.  fab.  1-5 ;  Philoste- 
phanus  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  vii.  86 :  it  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
tragedians,  and  was  handled  by  JBschylus,  Sophokl^  and  Euripides  in 
more  than  one  dranui  (see  Welcker,  Ghriechische  Tragod.  vol.  i.  p.  312- 
332 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  612).  ^eyne  says  that  the  proper  reading  of  the  name 
is  Phriscus,  not  Phryams, — incorrectly,  I  think  :  *pvfor  connects  the 
name  both  with  the  story  of  roasting  the  wheat  ((/>pvy€iv),  and  also  with 
the  country  ^pvyla,  of  which  it  was  pretended  that  Phryxus  was  the 
Epon3nQaus.  In6,  or  Leukothea,  was  worshiped  as  a  heroine  at  Megara 
as  well  as  at  Corinth  (Pausan.  i.  42,  3) :  the  celebrity  of  the  Isthmian 
games  carried  her  worship,  as  well  as  that  of  Palsem6n,  throughout 
most  parts  of  Greece  (CicerOj  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16).  She  is  the  only  per- 
sonage of  this  family  noticed  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey :  in  the  latter 
poem  she  is  a  sea-goddess,  who  has  once  been  a  mortal,  daughter  of 
Kadmus ;  she  saves  Odysseus  fiom  imminent  danger  at  sea  by  presenting 
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The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  Locti  not 

•  f    •  •^^  1  i*i>-i       of  the  le- 

sanguinary  religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  gend  of 
customs,  which  prevailed  at  Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthi6- 
tis,  down  to  a  time^  later  than  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus, and  of  which  some  remnant  existed  at  Orcho- 
menos  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch.  Athamas  was 
worshiped  at  Alos  as  a  hero,  having  both  a  chapel 
and  a  consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was 
the  heroic  progenitor,  a  special  curse  and  disabiUty 
stood  affixed.  The  eldest  of  the  race  was  forbidden 
to  enter  the  prytaneion  or  government-house  ;  and 
if  he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the  building, 
the  other  citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his  going 
out,  surrounded  him  with  garlands,  and  led  him  in 
solemn  procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  at  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Laphystios.  The  prohibition  carried 
with  it  an  exclusion  from  all  the  public  meetings 

to  him  her  Kprfi€fi»ov  (Odyss.  v.  433 ;  see  the  refinements  of  Aristidls^ 
Orat.  iii.  p.  27).  The  voyage  of  Phryzus  and  Hell6  to  Kolchia  was 
related  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoisi :  we  find  the  names  of  the  children  of 
PhryxQS  hy  the  daughter  of  MMn  quoted  from  that  poem  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  1123) :  hoth  Hesiod  and  Pherekydds  mentioned  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  nun  (Eratosthen.  Catasterism.  19;  Pherekyd. 
Fragm.  53,  Didot). 

HekatKUS  preserved  the  romance  of  the  speaking  ram  (Schol.  ApoU. 
Rhod.  i.  266) ;  but  Hellanikus  dropped  the  story  of  Helld  having  fallen 
into  the  sea :  according  to  him  she  died  at  Pactyd  in  the  Chersonesus 
(Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1144.) 

The  poet  Asius  seems  to  have  given  the  genealogy  of  Athamas  by 
Themistd  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  it  in  Apollod6rus 
(Pausan.  ix.  23..  3). 

According  to  the  ingenious  refinements  of  Dionysius  and  Palasphatus, 
(Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  1144 ;  Palsephat.  de  Incred.  c.  31)  the  ram  of 
Phryxus  was  after  all  a  man  named  Krios,  a  fiiithf ul  attendant  who  aided 
in  his  escape ;  others  imagined  a  ship  with  a  ram's  head  at  the  bow. 

>  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Gnec.  c.  38.  p.  299.  Schol.  Apoll,  Rhod.  ii.  666. 
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and  ceremonies,  political  as  well  as  religious,  and 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state :  many  of  the 
individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold 
enough  to  transgress  it.  Some  had  been  seized 
on  quitting  the  building  and  actually  sacrificed; 
others  had  fled  the  country  for  a  long  time  to 
avoid  a  similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  XerxSs  and  his  army 
through  southern  Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this 
existing  practice,  coupled  with  the  local  legend, 
that  Athamas,  together  with  In6,  had  sought  to 
compass  the  death  of  Phryxus,  who  however  had 
escaped  to  Kolchis ;  that  the  Achaeans  had  been  en- 
joined by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Athamas  himself  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from 
the  anger  of  the  gods ;  but  that  Kytissoros,  son  of 
Phryxus,  coming  back  from  Kolchis,  had  inter- 
cepted the  sacrifice  of  Athamas  \  whereby  the  an- 
ger of  the  gods  remained  still  unappeased,  and  an 
undying  curse  rested  upon  the  family*. 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  even  down  to  a  period  later 
than  Herodotus,  among  the  family  who  worshiped 
Athamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  appears  certain : 

^  Of  the  Athamas  of  Sophoklds,  turning  upon  this  intended,  hut  not 
consummated  sacrifice,  Uttle  is  known,  except  from  a  passage  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Scholia  upon  it  (Nuhes,  258.) — 

fVi  Ti  aT€<l)avov  ;  oifjkoi,  7M>Kpar€s, 
&(nr€p  fit  t6p  'ASdfiavff  07r<as  firj  BvtrtTt, 

Athamas  was  introduced  in  this  drama  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  his  son 
Phryxus,  when  H6rakl6s  interposes  and  rescues  him. 

'  Ilerodot.  vii.  197.     Plato,  Minds,  p.  315. 
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mention  is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thessaly,  in  honour  of  PSleu^ 
and  Cheiron'.  But  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  in  the  period  of  greater  humanity  which  He- 
rodotus witnessed,  actual  sacrifice  had  become  very 
rare.  The  curse  and  the  legend  still  remained,  but 
were  not  called  into  practical  working,  except 
during  periods  of  intense  national  suffering  or  ap- 
prehension, during  which  the  religious  sensibilities 
were  always  greatly  aggravated.  We  cannot  at  all 
doubt,  that  during  the  alarm  created  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Persian  king  with  his  immense  and 
ill-disciplined  host,  the  minds  of  the  Thessalians 
must  have  been  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  terrific 

'  Plato,  Min6B,  c.  5.  Kai  ol  tov  *ABdficarros  Zxyovoi,  otag  Bvatas  Bvov' 
auf,  'EXXi/i^ff  !ivT€s.  As  a  testimony  to  the  fact  still  existing  or  be- 
lieved to  exist,  this  dialogue  is  quite  sufficient,  though  not  the  work  of 
Plato. 

MoMfios  d*  lOTopei,  iv  r§-  r&v  Bavfuuriwv  trwayoryj,  iv  HeKKff  r^s 
OcrroXtaf  *Axai6v  avBpwirov  HfjKu,  Koi  Xeipiovi  KaraBv€(r6at,  (Clemens 
Alexand.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  27,  Sylb.)  Respecting  the  sacrifices  at 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykieus  in  Arcadia,  see  Plato,  Republ.  viii.  p.  565. 
Pausanias  (viii.  p.  38,  5)  seems  to  have  shrunk,  when  he  was  upon  the 
spot,  even  firom  inquiring  what  they  were — a  striking  proof  of  the  fear- 
fdl  idea  which  he  had  conceived  of  them.  Plutarch  (De  Defectu 
Oracul.  c.  14)  speaks  of  rhg  itakoi  noiovfi^vas  avBpcano&vtriai,  The 
Schol.  ad  Lycophron.  229,  gives  a  story  of  children  being  sacrificed  to 
Melikert^s  at  Tenedos ;  and  Apollod6rus  (ad  Porphyr.  de  AbstinentiA, 
ii.  55,  see  ApoUod.  Fragm.  20,  ed.  Didot)  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  sacrificed  a  man  to  ArSs — kclL  Aeuctbaifwvlovs  (fniirhf  6  ^AnoXkddwpos 
T^'^Apti  6v€tu  avQpcmov,  About  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  see  Lactantius, 
De  Fals&  Religione,  i.  c.  21.  *' Apud  Cypri  Salaminem,  humanam  hos- 
tiam  Jovi  Teucrus  immolavit,  idque  sacrificium  posteris  tradidit :  quod 
est  nuper  Hadriano  imperante  sublatum." 

Respecting  human  sacrifices  in  historical  Greece,  consult  a  good  sec- 
tion in  K.  F.  Hermann's  Gottesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen 
(sect.  27).  Such  sacrifices  had  been  a  portion  of  primitive  Grecian  re- 
ligion, but  had  gradually  become  obsolete  everywhere — except  in  one  or 
two  solitary  cases,  which  were  spoken  of  with  horror.  Even  in  these  cases, 
too,  the  reality  of  the  fact,  in  later  times,  is  not  beyond  suspicion. 
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in  their  national  stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory 

in  their  religious  solemnities.     Moreover,  the  mind 

of  Xerxfis  himself  was  so  awe-struck  by  the  tale, 

that  he  reverenced  the  dwelling-place  consecrated 

Traces  of     to  Athamas.     The  guides  who  recounted  to  him 

mlm^^Mcri-    the  romantic  legend,  gave  it  as  the  historical  and 

^^^  generating  cause  of  the  existing  rule  and  practice : 

a  critical  inquirer  is  forced  (as  has  been  remarked 

before)  to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  to 

treat  the  practice  as  having  been  the  suggesting 

cause  of  its  own  explanatory  legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas,  and  the  worship 
of  Zeus  Laphystios,  are  expressly  connected  by 
Herodotus  with  Alos  in  Achaea  Phthi6tis — one  of 
the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Iliad  as  under  the 
command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a  moun- 
tain called  Laphystion,  and  a  temple  and  worship 
of  Zeus  Laphystios  between  Orchomenos  and  Ko- 
r6neia,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory 
known  in  the  historical  ages  as  Bceotia.  Here 
also  the  family  story  of  Athamas  is  localised,  and 
Athamas  is  presented  to  us  as  king  of  the  districts 
of  Kor6neia,  Haliartus  and  Mount  Laphystion :  he 
AthamiBin  is  thus  iutcrwoven  with  the  Orchomenian  genea- 
n^o^rcho-  logy^  Andreas  (we  are  told),  son  of  the  river 
PSneios,  was  the  first  person  who  settled  in  the 
region :  from  him  it  received  the  name  Andreis. 
Athamas,  coming  subsequently  to  Andreus,  received 
from  him  the  territory  of  Kor6neia  and  Haliartus 
with  Mount  Laphystion:  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Andreus  Euipp6,  daughter  of  his  son  Leucdn,  and 
the  issue  of  this  marriage  was  EteoklSs,  said  to  be 

*  Pausan.  ix.  34,  4. 
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the  son  of  the  river  KSphisos.  Kordnos  and  Hali- 
artuB,  grandsons  of  the  Corinthian  Sisyphus,  were 
adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  children : 
but  when  his  grandson  Presb6n,  son  of  Phryxus,  re- 
turned to  him  from  Kolchis,  he  divided  his  territory 
in  such  manner  that  Kordnos  and  Haliartus  became 
the  founders  of  the  towns  which  bore  their  names. 
Almdn,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  also  recived  from  Eteo- 
klSs  a  portion  of  territory,  where  he  established  the 
village  Alm6nes^ 

With  Eteoklds  began,  according  to  a  statement 
in  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  the  worship  of  the 
Charites  or  Graces,  so  long  and  so  solemnly  con- 
tinued at  Orchomenos  in  the  periodical  festival  of 
the  CharitSsia,  to  which  many  neighbouring  towns 
and  districts  seem  to  have  contributed^.  He  also 
distributed  the  inhabitants  into  two  tribes — ^Eteo-  steokiss— 
kleia  and  Kdphisias.  He  died  childless,  and  was  [he  chari. 
succeeded  by  Almos,  who  had  only  two  daughters,  *^^ 
Chrysfi  and  Chrysogeneia.  The  son  of  Chrys6  by 
the  god  Ar6s  was  Phlegyas,  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  warlike  and  predatory  Phlegyae,  who  de- 
spoiled every  one  within  their  reach,  and  assaulted 
not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Delphi,  but 
even  the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  of- 
fended god  punished  them  by  continued  thunder, 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  pestilence,  which  extin- 
guished all  this  impious  race,  except  a  scanty  rem- 
nant who  fled  into  Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia,  the  other  daughter  of  Almos,  had 
for  issue,  by  the  god  Poseiddn,  Minyas :  the  son  of 
Minyas  was  Orchomenos.    From  these  two  was  de- 

^  Paiuan.  ix.  34,  5.  ^  Ephorus,  Fragm.  68,  Marx. 
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rived  the  name  both  of  Minyae  for  the  people,  and 
of  Orchomenos  for  the  town^  During  the  reign 
of  Orchomenos,  Hyfittus  came  to  him  from  Argos, 
having  become  an  exile  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Molyros :  Orchomenos  assigned  to  him  a  portion 
of  land,  where  he  founded  the  village  called  Hy- 
6ttus«,  Orchomenos,  having  no  issue,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Klymenos,  son  of  Presb6n,  of  the  house  of 
Athamas :  Klymenos  was  slain  by  some  ThSbans 
during  the  festival  of  Poseid6n  at  OnchSstos  ;  and 
his  eldest  son,  Erginus,  to  avenge  his  death,  at- 
tacked the  Thfibans  with  his  utmost  force ; — an  at- 
tack, in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that  the  latter 
were  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute. 
Foundation  The  Orchomemau  power  was  now  at  its  height : 
nessofOr-  both  Miuyas  and  Orchomenos  had  been  princes 
of  surpassing  wealth,  and  the  former  had  built  a 
spacious  and  durable  edifice  which  he  had  filled 
Over-  with  gold  and  silver.  But  the  success  of  Erginus 
H6^^^  against  ThSbes  was  soon  terminated  and  reversed 
Thebans.  ^7  ^hc  hand  of  the  irresistible  H^raklfis,  who  re- 
jected with  disdain  the  claim  of  tribute,  and  even 
mutilated  the  envoys  sent  to  demand  it :  he  not 
only  emancipated  ThSbes,  but  broke  down  and  im- 
poverished Orchomenos^.     Erginus  in  his  old  age 

'  Pausan.  ix.  36,  1-3.  See  also  a  legend,  about  the  three  daughters 
of  Minyas,  which  was  treated  by  the  Tanagrsean  poetess  Korinna,  the 
contemporary  of  Pindar  (Antonin.  Liberalis,  Narr.  x.). 

'  This  exile  of  Hy6ttus  was  recounted  in  the  Eoiai.  Hesiod,  Fragm. 
148,  Markt. 

»  Pausan.  ix.  37,  2.  Apollod.  ii.  4,  11.  Diod6r.  iv.  10.  The  two 
latter  tell  us  that  Erginus  was  slain.  Kl3mien6  is  among  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  heroes  seen  by  Odysseus  in  Had^s :  she  is  termed  by 
the  Schol.  daughter  of  Minyas  (Odyss.  xi.  325). 
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married  a  young  wife,  from  which  match  sprang  the 
illustrious  heroes,  or  gods,  Troph6nius  and  AgamS-  Tropbdnias 
dfis ;  though  many  (amongst  whom  is  Pausanias  him-  mM^?*" 
self)  believed  Troph6nius  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  ^ 
Troph6nius,  one  of  the  most  memorable  persons  in 
Grecian  mythology,  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  va- 
rious places,  but  with  especial  sanctity  as  Zeus  Tro- 
phdnius  at  Lebadeia :  in  his  temple  at  this  town,  the 
prophetic  manifestations  outlasted  those  of  Delphi 
itself*.  Trophonius  and  Agamfidfis,  enjoying  match- 
less renown  as  architects,  built^  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
the  thalamus  of  Amphitryftn  at  Thfibes,  as  well  as 
the  inaccessible  vault  of  Hyrieus  at  Hyria,  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  left  one  stone  removeable  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  reserve  for  themselves  a  secret 
entrance.  They  entered  so  frequently,  and  stole  so 
much  gold  and  silver,  that  Hyrieus,  astonished  at 
his  losses,  at  length  spread  a  fine  net,  in  which 
AgamSdSs  was  inextricably  caught :  Troph6nius  cut 
off  his  brother's  head  and  carried  it  away,  so  that 
the  body,  which  alone  remained,  was  insufficient  to 
identify  the  thief.  Like  Amphiaraos,  whom  he  re- 
sembles in  more  than  one  respect,  Trophdnius  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  near  Lebadeia*. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  d7»  1-3.  Aeycrcu  dc  6  Tpo<f>ci>vios  'A7r<5XXa>yof  tluai,  koi 
ovK  ^Efyyivov'  Koi  €y&  rt  n€iBofi(U,  Koi  oarit  napk  Tpo<p»vtov  fk&€  d^ 
fuurrev<r6fitvos. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Defectu Oracul. c.6, p.4ll.  Strabo, ix.  p.4l4.  The 
mention  of  the  honeyed  cakes,  both  in  Aristophanes  (Nub.  508)  and 
Pausanias  (ix.  39, 5),  indicates  that  the  curious  preliminary  ceremonies, 
for  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Troph6nius,  remained  the  same 
after  a  lapse  of  550  years.  Pausanias  consulted  it  himself.  There  had 
been  at  one  time  an  oracle  of  Teiresias  at  Orchomenos :  but  it  had  be« 
come  silent  at  an  early  period  (Plutarch.  Defect.  Oracul.  c.  44,  p.  434)» 

'  Homer,  Hymn.  ApoU.  296.     Pausan.  ix.  11, 1. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  37,  3.     A  similar  story,  but  far  more  romantic  and 
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Asctiaphoa  From  Troph6nius  and  Agam^d^s  the  Orchome- 
me^w!'  nian  genealogy  passes  to  Ascalaphos  and  lalmenos, 
the  sons  of  Arfis  by  Astyoch6,  who  are  named  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of  the  thirty 
ships  from  Orchomenos  against  Troy.  Azeus,  the 
grandfather  of  Astyochfe  in  the  Iliad,  is  introduced 
as  the  brother  of  Erginus*  by  Pausanias,  who  does 
not  carry  the  pedigree  lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is 
deserving  of  the  more  attention,  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  special  history  of 
Orchomenos  by  the  Corinthian  Kallippus,  who 
again  borrowed  from  the  native  Orchomenian  poet, 
Chersias :  the  works  of  the  latter  had  never  come 
into  the  hands  of  Pausanias.  It  illustrates  for- 
cibly the  principle  upon  which  these  mythical 
genealogies  were  framed,  for  almost  every  per- 
sonage in  the  series  is  an  Eponymus.  Andreus 
gave  his  name  to  the  country,  Athamas  to  the 
Athamantian  plain;  Minyas,  Orchomenos,  Kor6- 
nus,  Haliartus,  Almos  and  Hy^ttos,  are  each  in 
like  manner  connected  with  some  name  of  people, 
tribe,  town  or  village ;  white  Chrysl  and  Chryso- 
geneia  have  their  origin  in  the  reputed  ancient 
Discrepan.  wealth  of  Orchomcuos.  Abundant  discrepancies 
orehome-  are  fouud,  however,  in  respect  to  this  old  gene- 
S^r"*    alogy,  if  we  look  to  other  accounts.    According  to 

amplified,  is  told  by  Herodotus  (ii.  121),  respectmg  the  treasniy  yaolt 
of  Rhampanitas,  king  of  Egypt.  Charaz  (ap.  ScboL  Ariatoph.  Nub. 
508)  gives  the  same  tale,  but  {daces  the  scene  in  the  treasoiy-vault  of 
Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  which  he  says  was  built  by  Troph6niu8,  to  whom 
he  assigns  a  totally  different  genealogy.  The  romantic  adyentures  of 
the  tale  rendered  it  eminently  fit  to  be  interwoven  at  some  point  or 
another  of  l^endaiy  history,  in  any^countiy. 
"  Pausan.ix.  38,6;  29,1. 
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one  Statement,  Orchomenos  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
by  Isiond,  daughter  of  Danaus ;  Minyas  was  the 
son  of  Orchomenos  (or  rather  of  Poseiddn)  by 
HermippS,  daughter  of  Boedtos ;  the  sons  of  Mi- 
nyas were  Presb6n,  Orchomenos,  Athamas  and 
Diochthdndas^  Others  represented  Minyas  as  son 
of  Poseiddn  by  Kallirrho6,  an  Oceanic  nymph*, 
while  Dionysius  called  him  son  of  Ards,  and  Ari- 
stoddmus,  son  of  Aleas:  lastly,  there  were  not 
wanting  authors  who  termed  both  Minyas  and  Or- 
chomenos sons  of  EteoklSs^.  Nor  do  we  find  in 
any  one  of  these  genealogies  the  name  of  Amphi6n, 
the  son  of  lasus,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
Odyssey  as  king  of  Orchomenos,  and  whose  beau- 
tiful daughter  Chldris  is  married  to  NSleus.  Pau« 
sanias  mentions  him,  but  not  as  king,  which  is  the 
denomination  given  to  him  in  Homer^. 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prove  that  these  Orchomenian 
genealogies  possess  no  historical  value.  Yet  some 
probable  inferences  appear  deducible  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  legends,  whether  the  facts  and 
persons  of  which  they  are  composed  be  real  or  fic- 
titious. 

Throughout  all  the  historical  age,  Orchomenos  Probable 
is  a  member  of  the  Boe6tian  confederation.     But  as  to  the 
the  Boefttians  are  said  to  have  been  immigrants  Jkio^or. " 
into   the  territory  which  bore   their  name  from  *^^*^™°®*- 

1  Schol.  ApoUdn.  iUiod.  i.  230.    Compare  Schol.  ad  Lycophron.  873. 
'  Schol.  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.  5. 

'  Schol.  Pindar,  Isthm.  i.  79-    Other  discrepancies  in  Schol.  Vett.  ad 
niad.  ii.  Catalog.  18. 
4  Odyss.  zi.  283.    Paosan.  iz.  36,  3. 

n2 
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Thessaly  ;  and  prior  to  the  time  of  their  immigra- 
tion, Orchomenos  and  the  surrounding  territory- 
appear  as  possessed  by  the  Minyae,  who  are  recog- 
nised in  that  locality  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the 
Odyssey  S  and  from  whom  the  constantly  recurring 
Eponymus^  king  Minyas,  is  borrowed  by  the  gene- 
alogists. Poetical  legend  connects  the  Orchome- 
nian  Minyse  on  the  one  side,  with  Pylos  and  Tri- 
phylia  in  Peloponnesus ;  on  the  other  side,  with 
Phthifitis  and  the  town  of  I61kos  in  Thessaly ;  also 
with  Corinth*,  through  Sisyphus  and  his  sons* 
Pherekydfis  represented  N61eus,  king  of  Pylos,  as 
having  also  been  king  of  Orchomenos^.  In  the  re- 
gion of  Triphylia,  near  to  or  coincident  with  Pylos, 
a  Minyeian  river  is  mentioned  by  Homer ;  and  we 
find  traces  of  residents  called  Minyae  even  in  the 
historical  times,  though  the  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  way  in  which  they  came  thither 
is  strange  and  unsatisfactory*. 

Before  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the 

*  Iliad,  ii.  6, 11.  Odyss.  xi.  283.  Hesiod,  Fragm.  Eoiai,  27,  Diintz. 
''I^cv  d*  *Opx6fJL«pov  Mwuf/iop,  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.  4.  Hakatyoviov 
Mtyvav  iniaKOTToi,  Ilerodot.  i.  146.  Pausanias  calls  them  Minye  even 
in  their  dealings  with  Sylla  (ix.  30,  I).  Buttmann,  in  his  Dissertation 
(iiber  die  Minye  der  Altesten  Zeit,  in  the  Mythologus,  Diss.  xxi. 
p.  218),  doubts  whether  the  name  Minyse  was  ever  a  real  name ;  but 
all  the  passages  make  against  his  opinion. 

3  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  1186.  i.  230.  2Kfiylnos  Be  ^r)firiTpiot  ^trt 
roifs  ir€p\  rrjv  *Ia>XK6v  oUovvras  Muruas  KaXtlfrOcu ;  and  i.  763.  T^v  yap 
*Io»\k6v  ol  Miwai  ^kovv,  &s  (jirja-i  2ipMvidrj£  iv  Sv/i/iiicroif :  also  Eustath. 
ad  niad.  ii.  512.  Steph.  Byz.  ▼.  Mivva.  Orchomenos  and  Pylos  run 
together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey,  xi.  458. 

"  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  56,  Didot.  We  see  by  the  55th  Fragment  of 
the  same  author,  that  he  extended  the  genealogy  of  Phryxos  to  Phene 
in  Thessaly. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  145.  Strabo,  viii.  337-347.  Hom.  Iliad,  xi,  721. 
Pausan.  v.  1,  7.  irorap^v  Miwriiny,  near  Ehs. 
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inhabitants  of  Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the 
Thesprdtians  into  Thessaly,  of  the  Boe6tians  into 
Boe6tia,  and  of  the  D6rians  and  iEtfilians  into  Pe- 
loponnSsus,  at  a  date  which  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  the  Minyse  and  tribes  fraternally  con- 
nected with  them  seem  to  have  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  from  Idlkos  in 
Thessaly  to  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  wealth 
of  Orchomenos  is  renowned  even  in  the  Iliad* ;  and 
when  we  study  its  topography  in  detail,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  probable  explanation  both  of  its  pros- 
perity and  its  decay.  Orchomenos  was  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  K6pais,  which  re- 
ceives not  only  the  river  KSphisos  from  the  valleys  i^  ^ly 
of  Ph6kis,  but  also  other  rivers  from  Parnassus  and  J^^** 
Helic6n.  The  waters  of  the  lake  find  more  than 
one  subterranean  egress — partly  through  natural 
rifts  and  cavities  in  the  limestone  mountains,  partly 
through  a  tunnel  pierced  artificially  more  than  a 
mile  in  length — into  the  plain  on  the  north-east- 
ern side,  from  whence  they  flow  into  the  Euboean 
sea  near  Larymna^ :  and  it  appears  that,  so  long  as 
these  channels  were  diligently  watched  and  kept 
clear,  a  large  portion  of  the  lake  was  in  the  cori- 

>  niad,ix.38). 

^  See  the  description  of  these  channels  or  Katabothra  in  Colonel 
Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  281-293,  and  still 
more  elaborately  in  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Konigreichs 
Griechenlands,  Leipzig,  1840.  He  traced  fifteen  perpendicular  shafts 
nmk  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into  the  tunnel,  the  first  separated 
from  the  last  by  about  5900  feet :  they  are  now  of  course  overgrown 
and  stopped  up  (vol.  i.  p.  115). 

Forchbammer  states  the  length  of  this  tunnel  as  considerably  greater 
than  what  is  here  stated.  He  also  gives  a  plan  of  the  Lake  Kopa'is 
with  the  surrounding  region,  which  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  History.     See  also  infra,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  391. 
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dition  of  alluvial  land,  pre-eminently  rich  and  fer* 
tile.  But  ^hen  the  channels  came  to  be  either 
neglected,  or  designedly  choked  up  by  an  enemy, 
the  water  accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  soil  of  more  than  one  ancient  town,  to 
endanger  the  position  of  Kdpse,  and  to  occasion 
the  change  of  the  site  of  Orchomenos  itself  from 
the  plain  to  the  declivity  of  Mount  Hyphanteion. 
An  engineer,  KratSs,  began  the  clearance  of  the 
obstructed  water-courses  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Emissaries  the  Great,  and  by  his  commission — the  destroyer 
Kdpi^s.'  ^  of  ThSbes  being  anxious  to  re-establish  the  extinct 
prosperity  of  Orchomenos.  He  succeeded  so  far  as 
partially  to  drain  and  diminish  the  lake,  whereby 
the  site  of  more  than  one  ancient  city  was  rendered 
visible :  but  the  revival  of  Thfibes  by  Kassander, 
after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained 
its  former  dimensions,  to  contract  which  no  farther 
attempt  was  made\ 

According  to  the  Thiban  legend*,  H6rakl6s, 
after  his  defeat  of  Erginus,  had  blocked  up  the 
exit  of  the  waters,  and  converted  the  Orchomenian 
plain  into  a  lake.  The  spreading  of  these  waters  is 
thus  connected  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Minyae ; 
and  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
these  ancient  tenants  of  Orchomenos,  before  it  be- 

'  We  owe  this  interesting  &ct  to  Strabo,  wbo  is  however  both  con- 
cise and  unsatisfactory,  yiii.  p.  406^07.  It  was  affirmed  that  there 
had  been  two  ancient  towns,  named  Eleusis  and  Athdn£&,  originally 
founded  by  Cecr6ps,  situated  on  the  lake,  and  thus  overflowed  (Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'ABrjvai.  Diogen.  Laert.  iv.  23.  Pausan.  ix.  24,  2).  For  the 
plain  or  marsh  near  Orchomenos,  see  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  20-22. 

'  Diodor.  iv.  18.     Pausan.  ix.  38,  5. 
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came  boeotised,  the  enlargement  and  preservation 
of  these  protective  channels.  Nor  could  such  an 
object  have  been  accomplished,  without  combined 
action  and  acknowledged  ascendency  on  the  part 
of  that  city  over  its  pieighbours,  extending  even  to 
the  sea  at  Larymna,  where  the  river  KSphisos  dis- 
charges itself.  Of  its  extended  influence,  as  well 
as  of  its  maritime  activity,  we  find  a  remarkable 
evidence  in  the  ancient  and  venerated  Amphi-  oidAm. 
ktyony  at  Kalauria.  The  little  island  so  named,  LKJauru. 
near  the  harbour  of  TroezSn,  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
sacred  to  Poseiddn,  and  an  asylum  of  inviolable 
sanctity.  At  the  temple  of  Poseiddn,  in  Kalauria, 
there  had  existed,  from  unknown  date,  a  periodi- 
cal sacrifice,  celebrated  by  seven  cities  in  common 
— ^Hermiond,  Epidaurus,  JSgina,  Athens,  Prasiae, 
Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos*  This 
ancient  religious  combination  dates  from  the  time 
when  Nauplia  was  independent  of  Argos,  and 
Prasiae  of  Sparta  :  Argos  and  Sparta,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  in  Greece,  continued  to  fulfil 
the  obligation  each  on  the  part  of  its  respective 
dependents  Six  out  of  the  seven  states  are  at 
once  sea-towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to 
account  for  their  participation  in  this  Amphi- 
ktyony.  But  the  junction  of  Orchomenos,  from  its 
comparative  remoteness,  becomes  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  its  territory  reached 
the  sea,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  maritime 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  3/4.  'Hv  bi  koi  *A^iKTVovia  rir  iff  pi  rh  Uphv  touto, 
cWra  TToXfoy  oi  furtlxov  T^r  Ovtriai'  Jjacuf  d€  'Epfuo>v,  ^Enidavpos,  Aiywa, 
*ABfjiHU,  Upaa-ifis,  SavnXius,  *Opx6fi€vos  6  Mivvttos.  'Yvrcp  fuv  oZv  rSav 
'Savnkii^v  *Apy€ioi,  xmtp  Upaa-Ufov  hi  AaKtbaip,6vioi,  fvi/frcAow. 
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traffic — a  fact  which  helps  to  elucidate  both  its  le- 
gendary connection  with  I6Iko8,  and  its  partner- 
ship in  what  is  called  the  I6nic  emigration  ^  The 
mythical  genealogy,  whereby  Pt6os,  Schoeneus  and 
Erythrios  are  enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Atha- 
mas,  goes  farther  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the 
towns  and  localities  on  the  south-east  of  the  lake 
recognised  a  fraternal  origin  with  the  Orchomenian 
Minyse,  not  less  than  Kor6neia  and  Haliartus  on 
the  south-west^, 
nw  mS*"  ^^^  great  power  of  Orchomenos  was  broken 
Thebes.  dowu,  and  the  city  reduced  to  a  secondary  and 
half-dependent  position  by  the  Bcedtians  of  Thfibes ; 
at  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  hi- 
story has  not  preserved.  The  story,  that  the  Th6- 
ban  hero,  Hdraklds,  rescued  his  native  city  from 
servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos,  since  it 
comes  from  a  Kadmeian  and  not  from  an  Orcho- 
menian legend,  and  since  the  details  of  it  were 
favourite  subjects  of  commemoration  in  the  ThSban 
temples^,  affords  a  presumption  that  Thebes  was 
really  once  dependent  on  Orchomenos.  Moreover 
the  savage  mutilations  inflicted  by  the  hero  on  the 
tribute-seeking  envoys,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in 
his  surname  RhinokoloustSs,  infuse  into  the  mythe 
a  portion  of  that  bitter  feeling  which  so  long  pre- 
vailed between  Thebes  and  Orchomenos,  and  which 
led  the  ThSbans,  as  soon  as  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroy 

>  Pausan.  ix.  17,1;  26,  1. 

'  See  Miiller,  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  p.  214.    Pausan.  ix.  23, 3 ; 
24,  3.    The  genealogy  is  as  old  as  the  poet  Asios. 
«  Ilerod.  i.  146.     Pausan.  vii.  2,  2. 
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and  depopulate  their  rivaP.  The  ensuing  genera- 
tion saw  the  same  fate  retorted  upon  Thebes,  com- 
bined with  the  restoration  of  Orchomenos.  The 
legendary  grandeur  of  this  city  continued,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  distinguished  for  wealth 
and  power,  imperishably  recorded  both  in  the 
minds  of  the  nobler  citizens  and  in  the  composi- 
tions of  the  poets  :  the  emphatic  language  of  Pau- 
sanias  shows  how  much  he  found  concerning  it  in 
the  old  epic*. 

SECTION  II.— DAUGHTERS  OF  ^EOLUS. 

With  several  of  the  daughters  of  iEolus  memo-  Aicyong 
rable  mythical  pedigrees  and  narratives  are  con-  *"  ^^  ' 
nected.  Alcyone  married  K6yx,  the  son  of  E6s- 
phoros,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  displayed 
in  a  high  degree  the  overweening  insolence  common 
in  the  iEolic  race.  The  wife  called  her  husband 
Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her  as  H6r6,  for  which 
presumptuous  act  Zeus  punished  them  by  changing 
both  into  birds®. 

*  Theocrit.  xvi.  104.— 

*12  'Etcc^kXcioi  Bvyarpts  Btal,  at  Mivveiov 
*Opx6fji€voy  <f>iK€oi<rat,  drrexOofj^vov  noKa  Qrjpcus. 
The  scholiast  gives  a  sense  to  these  words  much  narrower  than  they 
really  bear.  See  Diod6r.  xv.  7^ ;  Pausan.  ix.  15.  In  the  oration  which 
Isokrates  places  in  the  mouth  of  a  Plateean,  complaining  of  the  oppress 
sions  of  Thebes,  the  ancient  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos  is  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Thebans  (Isolqrat.  Orat.  Plataic.  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  Auger). 

'  Pausan.  ix.  34, 5.  See  also  the  fourteenth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar, 
addressed  to  the  Orchomenian  Asopikus.  The  learned  and  instructive 
work  of  K.  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  embodies  every- 
thing which  can  be  known  respecting  this  once-memorable  city ;  indeed 
the  contents  of  the  work  extend  much  farther  than  its  title  promises. 

»  ApoUodor.  i.  7,  4.     A  Keyx,— king  of  Trachin,— the  friend  of  Hd- 
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S^Ju^  Canac^  had  by  the  god  Poseid6n  several  children, 
amongst  whom  were  Ep6peus  and  A16eus '.  Aldeus 
married  Iphimddea,  who  became  enamoured  of  the 
god  Poseid6n,  and  boasted  of  her  intimacy  with  him. 
She  had  by  him  two  sons,  Otos  and  Ephialtds,  the 
huge  and  formidable  A16ids, — ^Titanic  beings,  nine 
fathoms  in  height  and  nine  cubits  in  breadth,  even 
in  their  boyhood,  before  they  had  attained  their 
full  strength.  These  A16ids  defied  and  insulted 
the  gods  in  Olympus;  they  paid  their  court  to 
HSrd  and  Artemis,  and  they  even  seized  and  bound 
ArSs,  confining  him  in  a  brazen  chamber  for  thir- 
teen months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was,  and  the 
intolerable  chain  would  have  worn  him  to  death, 
had  not  Eriboea,  the  jealous  stepmother  of  the 
A16ids,  revealed  the  place  of  bis  detention  to  Her- 

raklSs  and  protector  of  the  HSrakleids  to  the  extent  of  his  power 
(Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  355-473 ;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  5 ;  Hekatse.  Fragm. 
353,  Didot). 

'  Canacd,  daughter  of  .^olus,  ia  a  subject  of  deep  tragical  interest 
both  in  Euripides  and  Ovid.  The  eleventh  Heroic  Epistle  of  the  latter, 
founded  mainly  on  the  lost  tragedy  of  the  former  called  iEolus,  purports 
to  be  from  Canacd  to  Macareus,  and  contains  a  pathetic  description  of 
the  ill-fated  passion  between  a  brother  and  sister :  see  the  Fragments 
of  the  .£olu8  in  DindorTs  collection.  In  the  tale  of  Raunos  and  Byblis, 
both  children  of  MiK'tos,  the  results  of  an  incestuous  passiou  are  dif- 
ferent, but  hardly  less  melancholy  (Parthenios,  Narr.  xi.). 

Makar,  the  son  of  .£olus,  is  the  primitive  settler  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  (Hom.  Hvmn.  Apoll.  37) :  moreover  in  the  Odyssey,  iEolns, 
son  of  Hippot^,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds,  has  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  and  marries  the  former  to  the  latter  (Odyss.  x.  7).  The  two 
persons  called  iBolus  are  brought  into  connection  genealogically  (see 
Schol.  ad  Odyss.  1.  c,  and  I>iod6r.  iv.  67),  but  it  seems  probable  that 
Euripid^  was  the  first  to  place  the  names  of  Macareus  and  Canacd  in 
that  relation  which  confers  upon  them  their  poetical  celebrity.  Sostratus 
(ap.  Stobaeum,  t.  614,  p.  404)  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  any  older  source  than  Euripides.  Welcker  (Griech.  Tragod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  860)  puts  together  all  that  can  be  known  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lost  drama  of  Euripides. 
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mfis,  who  carried  him  surreptitiously  away  when 
at  the  last  extremity ;  nor  could  ArSs  obtain  any 
atonement  for  such  an  indignity.  Otus  and  Ephi- 
altSs  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in  heaven, 
piling  up  Ossa  on  Olympus  and  Pelion  on  Ossa»  in 
order  to  reach  them.  And  this  they  would  have 
accomplished  had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
their  full  maturity  ;  but  the  arrows  of  Apollo  put  a 
timely  end  to  their  short-lived  career*. 

The    genealogy  assigned    to    CalycS,    another 

>  Iliad,  V.  386 ;  Odyss.  xi.  306 ;  Apollod6r.  i.  7,  4.  So  Typhdeus, 
in  the  Hesiodic  Thec^ny,  the  last  enemy  of  the  gods,  is  killed  before 
he  comes  to  maturity  (Theog.  837).  For  the  different  turns  given  to 
this  ancient  Homeric  legend,  see  Heyne,  ad  Apollod6r.  1.  c,  and  Hygi- 
nus,  f.  28.  The  A16ids  were  noticed  in  the  Hesiodic  poems  (ap.  Schol. 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  482).  Odysseus  does  not  see  them  in  Had^,  as  Heyne 
by  mistake  says ;  he  sees  their  mother  Iphim6dea.  Virgil  ( JSn.  yi.  582) 
assigns  to  them  a  place  among  the  sufferers  of  pimishment  in  Tartarus. 

Eumdlus,  the  Corinthian  poet,  designated  A16eus  as  son  of  the  god 
Helios  and  brother  of  JE&t&9,  the  father  of  M^dea  (Eumdl.  Fragm.  2, 
Marktscheffel).  The  scene  of  their  death  was  subsequently  laid  in 
Nazos  (Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  88) :  their  tombs  were  seen  at  AnthMdn  in 
Boedtia  (Pausan.  ix.  22,  4).  The  very  curious  legend  alluded  to  by 
Pausanias  from  Hegesinoos,  the  author  of  an  Attlus, — ^to  the  effect  that 
Otos  and  Ephialt^  were  the  first  to  establish  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
in  Helic6n,  and  that  they  founded  Ascra  along  with  (E6klos,  the  son  of 
Po8eid6n, — is  one  which  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  farther  (Pausan. 
ix.  29,  1). 

The  story  of  the  Aloids,  as  Diod6rus  gives  it  (v.  51, 52),  diverges  on 
almost  every  point :  it  is  evidently  borrowed  from  some  Naxian  archaeo- 
logist, and  the  only  information  which  we  collect  from  it  is,  that  Otos 
and  Ephialt^  received  heroic  honours  at  Naxos.  The  views  of  O.  Muller 
(Orchomenos,  p.  387)  appear  to  me  unusually  vague  and  fanciful. 

Ephialt^  takes  part  in  the  combat  of  the  giants  against  the  gods 
(Apolloddr.  t.  6,  2),  where  Heyne  remarks,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
'*  Ephiah^  hie  non  oonfundendus  cum  altero  A16ei  filio";  an  observa- 
tion just  indeed,  if  we  are  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  personages  and 
adventures  historically  real,  but  altogether  misleading  in  regard  to  these 
legendary  characters ;  for  here  the  general  conception  of  £phialt6s  and 
his  attributes  is  in  both  cases  the  same  ;  but  the  particular  adventures 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  made  to  consist,  as  facts,  one  with  the  other. 
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Ehs^anT     daughter  of  -^olus,  conducts  us  from  Thessaly  to 
^t6Ua—     Elis  and  -^tdlia.     She  married  Aethlius  (the  son  of 

Eleiange-  .  j    . 

ncaiogy.  Zcus  by  Pr6togeneia,  daughter  of  Deukalion  and  sis- 
ter of  Hell^n),  who  conducted  a  colony  out  of  Thes- 
saly and  settled  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  He  had  for 
his  son  Endymi6n,  respecting  whom  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai  related  several  wonderful 
things.  Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege  of  determi- 
ning the  hour  of  his  own  death,  and  even  translated 
him  into  heaven,  which  he  forfeited  by  daring  to  pay 
court  to  H6r6 :  his  vision  in  this  criminal  attempt 
was  cheated  by  a  cloud,  and  he  was  cast  out  into  the 
under- worlds  According  to  other  stories,  his  great 
beauty  caused  the  goddess  S616ne  to  become  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  to  visit  him  by  night  during 
his  sleep  : — the  sleep  of  Endymi6n  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  enviable,  undisturbed,  and 
deathless  repose*.  Endymi6n  had  for  issue  (Pau- 
sanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts,  and  Apol- 
lod6rus  a  fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife)  Epeios, 
-^t61us,  Paedn,  and  a  daughter  Eurykydfi.  He 
caused  his  three  sons  to  run  a  race  on  the  stadium 
at  Olympia,  and  Epeios,  being  victorious,  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  : 
it  was  after  him  that  the  people  were  denominated 
Epeians. 

Both  the  story  here  mentioned,  and  still  more, 
the  etymological  signification  of  the  names  Aethlius 

^  Hesiod,  Akusilaus  and  Pherekyd^s,  ap.  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv. 
67.  "iv  8*  avT^  Bavdrov  rafutjs.  The  Scholium  is  very  full  of  matter, 
and  exhibits  many  of  the  diveraities  in  the  tale  of  £ndymi6n :  see  also 
ApoUodor.  i.  7»  5 ;  Pausan.  v.  1,2;  Con6n.  Narr.  14. 

*  Theocrit.  iii.  49  ;  xx.  35 ;  where,  however,  Endymidn  is  connected 
with  Latmos  in  Cai'ia  (see  Schol.  ad  loc). 
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and  Endymi6n,  seem  plainly  to  indicate  (as  has 
before  been  remarked)  that  this  genealogy  was  not 
devised  until  after  the  Olympic  games  had  become 
celebrated  and  notorious  throughout  Greece. 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Eleios,  son  of  Eurykyd6  by  the  god 
Poseid6n  :  the  name  of  the  people  was  then  changed 
from  Epeians  to  Eleians.  -^t61us,  the  brother  of 
Epeios,  having  slain  Apis,  son  of  Phordneus,  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  country:  he  crossed  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  settled  in  the  territory  then 
called  Kur^tis,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
iEt61ia'. 

The  son  of  Eleios, — or,  according  to  other  ac-  Augcasi., 
counts,  of  the  god  Helios,  of  Poseid6n,  or  of 
Phorbas*, — is  Augeas,  whom  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad  as  king  of  the  Epeians  or  Eleians.  Nest6r 
gives  a  long  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  his 
own  exploits  at  the  head  of  his  Pylian  countrymen 
against  his  neighbours  the  Epeians  and  their  king 
Augeas,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss,  slaying 
Mulios,  the  king's  son-in-law,  and  acquiring  a 
vast  booty ^.  Augeas  was  rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural 
wealth,  and  possessed  herds  of  cattle  so  numerous, 
that  the  dung  of  the  animals  accumulated  in  the 

»  Pausan.  v.  1. 3-6;  Apollod6r.  i.  7,  6. 

'  Apollod6r.  ii.  6, 6 ;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  172.  In  all  probability, 
the  old  legend  made  Augeas  the  son  of  the  god  Helios :  HdUos,  Augeas 
and  AgamMS  are  a  triple  series  parallel  to  the  Corinthian  genealogy, 
Hdlios,  MAt^  and  MIdea ;  not  to  mention  that  the  etymology  of  Augeas 
connects  him  with  Helios.  Theocritus  (xx.  55)  designates  him  as  the 
son  of  the  god  HSlios,  through  whose  &vour  his  cattle  are  made  to- 
prosper  and  multiply  with  such  astonishing  success  (xx.  117)- 

»  niad,  xi.  670-760;  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  57,  Didot. 
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Stable  or  cattle-enclosures  beyond  all  power  of 
endurance.  Eurystheus,  as  an  insult  to  HSraklSs, 
imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  cleansing  this 
stable :  the  hero,  disdaining  to  carry  off  the  dung 
upon  his  shoulders,  turned  the  course  of  the  river 
Alpheios  through  the  building,  and  thus  swept  the 
encumbrance  away  ^  But  Augeas,  in  spite  of  so 
signal  a  service,  refused  to  HdraklSs  the  promised 
reward,  though  his  son  Phyleus  protested  against 
such  treachery,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could 
not  induce  his  father  to  keep  faith,  retired  in  sorrow 
and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulichi6n^  To  avenge 
the  deceit  practised  upon  him,  HSraklds  invaded 
Elis;  but  Augeas  had  powerful  auxiliaries,  espe- 
TheMoiio-  cially  his  nephews,  the  two  Molionids  (sons  of 
Jhrnr"  Poseid6n  by  Molion6,  the  wife  of  Akt6r),  Eurytos 
and  Kteatos.    These  two  miraculous  brothers,  of 


'  Dioddr.  iv.  13.  'YPpaog  ev€ic€v  Evpvo-^cvr  vpoam^  KoBapai'  6  dc 
'HpoKkrjs  r^  /icv  rots  &fioi£  cf  cvryjcriy  avrijy  air^boKi/Mtrtv,  cxfcXowv  r^p 
€K  TTJg  vPpto>s  altrxyprjv,  &c.  (Pausan.  v.  1, 7;  Apollod6r.  ii.  5,  5.) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  this  fable  indicates  a  purely 
pastoral  condition^  or  at  least  a  singularly  rude  state  of  agriculture; 
and  the  way  in  which  Pausanias  recounts  it  goes  even  beyond  the 
genuine  story :  i>s  koi  rh  noKXa  rrjs  x&pas  ovrf  i^dj;  dtarcXcu^  apyc^  ovra 
vn6  T&v  fio<naifiaT»»  r$r  Kotrpov,  The  slaves  of  Odysseus  however  know 
what  use  to  make  of  the  dung  heaped  before  his  outer  fence  (Odyss.  zvii. 
299) ;  not  so  the  purely  carnivorous  and  pastoral  Cyddps  (Odyss.  ix. 
329).  The  stabling,  into  which  the  cattle  go  from  their  pasture,  is 
called  Kxmpos  in  Homer, — ^'E^KBova-as  is  Koirpov,  inifv  fiaTayfjs  Kop€<r»vTat 
(Od3rs8.  z.  411):  compare  niad>  zviii.  6/5. — yLvtajBfii^  d*  air6  Korrpov 
iir€a-a-€vovTO  iribovbt. 

The  Augeas  of  Theocritus  has  abundance  of  wheat-land  and  vineyard, 
as  well  as  cattle :  he  ploughs  his  land  three  or  four  times,  and  digs  his 
vineyard  diligently  (xx.  20-32). 

'  The  wrath  and  retirement  of  Phyleus  is  mentioned  in  the  Diad 
(ii.  633),  but  not  the  cause  of  it. 
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transcendent  force,  grew  together, — having  one 
body,  but  two  heads  and  four  arm8\  Such  was 
their  irresistible  might,  that  Hdraklds  was  defeated 
and  repelled  from  Elis :  but  presently  the  Eleians 
sent  the  two  MoUonid  brothers  as  Thedri  (sacred 
envoys)  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  Hdraklds, 
placing  himself  in  ambush  at  Klednse,  surprised 
and  killed  them  as  they  passed  through.  For  this 
murderous  act  the  Eleians  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  redress  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Argos ;  which 
is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  self-ordained  ex- 
clusion, prevalent  throughout  all  the  historical  age, 
that  no  Eleian  athlSte  would  ever  present  himself 
as  a  competitor  at  the  Isthmian  games^.  The  Mo- 
lionids  being  thus  removed,  HSrakles  again  invaded 
Elis,  and  killed  Augeas  along  with  his  children, — 
all  except  Phyleus,  whom  he  brought  over  from 
Dulichi6n,  and  put  in  possession  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  According  to  the  more  gentle  narrative 
which  Pausanias  adopts,  Augeas  was  not  killed, 
but  pardoned  at  the  request  of  Phyleus^.     He  was 


'  These  nngular  properties  were  ascribed  to  them  both  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  and  by  Pherekyd^  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  U.  xi.  715-750,  et  ad  IL 
zxiii.  638),  but  not  in  the  Tliad.  The  poet  n>ykus  (FVagm.  11,  Schneid. 
ap.  Athence.  ii.  57)  caUs  them  SKucas  i(ro«cc^dXov(,  ivtyvlovs,  *AfU^orc- 
povs  yeyti&ras  cV  »e^  apyvp€€^. 

There  were  temples  and  divine  honours  to  Zeus  Molidn  (Lactantius, 
de  Fa]8&  Religione,  i.  22). 

'  Pausan.  v.  2,  4.  The  inscription  cited  by  Pausanias  proyes  that 
this  was  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Eleian  athletes  themselves  for  the 
exclusion;  but  there  were  sevml  different  stories. 

*  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  2.  Diod6r.  iv.  33.  Pausan.  v.  2,  2;  3,  2.  It 
seems  evident  from  these  accounts  that  the  genuine  legend  represented 
Hdraklls  as  having  been  defeated  by  the  Molionids :  the  unskilful  eva- 
sions both  of  ApoUoddrus  and  Dioddrus  betray  this.  Pindar  (Olymp. 
xi.  25-50)  gives  the  story  without  any  flattery  to  H^rakl^s. 
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worshiped  as  a  bero^  even  down  to  the  time  of 
that  author. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  of  Elis,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mythe  which  Pindar  has  en- 
nobled in  a  magnificent  ode,  that  HSrakl^s  first 
consecrated  the  ground  of  Olympia,  and  established 
the  Olympic  games.  Such  at  least  was  one  of  the 
many  fables  respecting  the  origin  of  that  memorable 
institution^. 

Phyleus,  after  having  restored  order  in  Elis,  re- 
tired again  to  Dulichidn,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother  AgasthenSs,  which  again  brings  us  into 
the  Homeric  series.  For  Polyxenos,  son  of  Aga- 
sthen^s,  is  one  of  the  four  commanders  of  the  Epeian 
forty  ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  sons  of  Eurytos  and  Kteatos,  and  with  Di6r6s 
son  of  Amarynceus.  Meg^s,  the  son  of  Phyleus, 
commands  the  contingent  from*  Dulichi6n  and  the 
Echinades®.  Polyxenos  returns  safe  from  Troy,  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amphimachos, — named  after 
the  Epeian  chief  who  had  fallen  before  Troy, — and 
he  again  by  another  Eleios,  in  whose  time  the 
D6rian8  and  the  H^rakleids  invade  Peloponnesus*. 
These  two  names,  barren  of  actions  or  attributes, 
are  probably  introduced  by  the  genealogists  whom 
Pausanias  followed,  to  fill  up  the  supposed  interval 
between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  D6rian  invasion. 

*  Pausan.  v.  4,  1. 

'  The  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius  giTcs  a  different  genealogy  respect- 
ing Elis  and  Pisa:  AethHu8,Epeiii8,£ndymidn,Alejdnus;  nextCEnomaus 
and  Pdlops,  then  Hdrakl^s.  Some  counted  ten  generations,  others  three, 
between  Hdraklis  and  Iphitus,  who  renewed  the  discontinued  Olympic 
games  (see  Armen.  Euseb.  copy,  c.  xxxii.  p.  140). 

»  niad,  ii.  615-630.  *  Pausan.  v.  3,  4. 
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We  find  the  ordinary  discrepancies  in  respect  to  vanatioDs 
the  series  and  the  members  of  this  genealogy.  Thus  EiJLnge. 
some  called  Epeios  son  of  A^thlius,  others  son  of  ^^^^' 
£ndymi6n^:  a  third  pedigree,  which  carries  the 
sanction  of  Aristotle  and  is  followed  by  Cdnon» 
designated  Eleios,  the  first  settler  of  Elis,  as  son  of 
Poseiddn  and  Eurypylfi,  daughter  of  Endymidn, 
and  Epeios  and  Alexis  as  the  two  sons  of  Eleios*. 
And  Pindar  himself,  in  his  ode  to  Epharmostus 
the  Locrian,  introduces  with  much  emphasis  an- 
other king  of  the  Epeians  named  Opus,  whose 
daughter,  pregnant  by  Zeus,  was  conveyed  by  that 
god  to  the  old  and  childless  king  Locrus:  the 
child  when  bom,  adopted  by  Locrus  and  named 
Opus,  became  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  city  so 
called  in  Locris^.  Moreover  Hekataeus  the  Milesian 
not  only  affirmed  (contrary  both  to  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey)  that  the  Epeians  and  the  Eleians 
were  different  people,  but  also  added  that  the 
Epeians  had  assisted  HdraklSs  in  his  expedition 
against  Augeas  and  Elis ;  a  narrative  very  different 
from  that  of  Apollod6rus  and  Pausanias,  and  indi- 
cating besides  that  he  must  have  had  before  him  a 
genealogy  varying  from  theirs*. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  iEt61us,  son  iCtdUan 
of  Endymidn,  quitted  Peloponnesus  in  consequence  8«n****'^- 


'  Sehol.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  86. 

^  Schol.  Yen.  ad  U.  zi.  667 ;  Cmi6ii,  Namt.  xt.  ap.  Scriptt.  My- 
thogr.  West.  p.  130. 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  is.  62;  Schol.  ibid.  86.  *OirovifTO£  fjp  Ovydrrip 
'HXei«»v  fiatrikws,  ffv  ^Apiarorfkrff  Kaftfivariy  itaXci. 

*  '£carai6r  dc  6  Mikfia'tos  Mpovt  Xr/ri  t&p  *Hktl»v  rovt  'Eirtiovg'  rf 
yoOf  *HfKiicXffi  <rvaTpaT€v<rtu  rovr  *Efrr&ov$  Koi  awa»tk€tv  atr^  t6v  rt 
Avycov  Ka\  ri^i^^HXiv  (Hekat.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  341). 
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of  having  slain  Apis^  The  country  on  the  north 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  rivers  EuSnus 
and  Achel6us,  received  from  him  the  name  of 
^t61ia  instead  of  that  of  KurStis:  he  acquired 
possession  of  it  after  having  slain  D6rus,  Laodokus 
and  Polypcetes,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  by 
whom  he  had  been  well  received.  He  had  by  his 
wife  Prono6  (the  daughter  of  Phorbas)  two  sons, 
Pleur6n  and  Kalyd6n,  and  from  them  the  two  chief 
towns  in  -^t61ia  were  named*.  Pleurdn  married 
Xanthippd,  daughter  of  Ddrus,  and  had  for  his  son 
Ag6n6r,  from  whom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Portha6n, 
and  DemonikS :  EuSnos  and  Thestius  were  children 
of  the  latter  by  the  god  Ar6s®. 
(Enem,  Portheus  had  three   sons,   Agrius,  Melas  and 

TydcM?'^'     CEneus:    among   the   offspring   of  Thestius  were 
Althaea  and  L6da*, — names  which  bring  us  to  a 

^  Ephorus  said  that  ^t61ua  had  been  expelled  by  Salm6zieus  king  of 
the  Epeians  and  Pisatie  (ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  357) :  he  must  have  had 
before  him  a  different  story  and  different  genealogy  from  that  which  ia 
given  in  the  text. 

'  Apollod6r.  i.  7>  6.  D6ru8,  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  killed  by 
^t6lus,  after  having  hospitably  received  him,  is  here  mentioned.  No- 
thing at  all  is  known  of  this ;  but  the  conjunction  of  names  is  such  aa 
to  render  it  probable  that  there  was  some  legend  connected  with  them : 
possibly  the  assistance  given  by  Apollo  to  the  Kur^tes  against  the  i£to- 
lians,  and  the  death  of  Meleager  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  related  both  in 
the  Eoiai  and  the  Minyas  (Pausan.  x.  31,  2),  may  have  been  grounded 
upon  it.  The  story  connects  itself  with  what  is  stated  by  Apolloddrus 
about  D6rus  son  of  Hell^n  (see  supra,  p.  136). 

'  According  to  the  ancient  genealogical  poet  Asius,  Thestius  was  son 
of  Ag6n6r  the  son  of  Pleur6n  (Asii  Fragm.  6,  p.  413,  ed.  Marktsch.). 
Compare  the  genealogy  of  Mt6\\&  and  the  general  remarks  upon  it,  in 
Brandstater,  Geschichte  des  ^tol.  Landes,  &c.,  Berlm,  1S44,  p.  23  seq. 

*  Respecting  L^da,  see  the  statements  of  Ibykus,  Pherekydis,  Hella- 
nikus,  &c.  (Scfaol.  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  146).  The  reference  to  the  Co- 
rinthiaca  of  Eum^lus  is  curious:  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  matters  upon 
which  these  old  genealogical  poems  dwelt. 
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period  of  interest  in  the  legendary  history.  Leda 
marries  Tyndareus  and  becomes  mother  of  Helena 
and  the  Dioscuri :  Althaea  marries  CEneus,  and  has, 
among  other  children,  Meleager  and  Deianeira ;  the 
latter  being  begotten  by  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the 
former  by  Ar^s^  Tydeus  also  is  his  son,  the  father 
of  Diomddds :  warlike  eminence  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  tragic  (calamity  among  the  members  of  this 
memorable  family. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legend  of  Legend  of 
Althaea  and  Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  in^tiome'r 
length  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  speech  addressed  by 
Phoenix  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  OEneus, 
king  of  Kalyd6n,  in  the  vintage  sacrifices  which  he 
offered  to  the  gods,  omitted  to  include  Artemis : 
the  misguided  man  either  forgot  her  or  cared  not 
for  her*;  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by  such  an 
insult,  sent  against  the  vineyards  of  CEneus  a  wild 
boar  of  vast  size  and  strength,  who  tore  up  the 
trees  by  the  root  and  laid  prostrate  all  their  fruit. 
So  terrible  was  this  boar,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
numerous  body  of  men  could  venture  to  attack 
him :  Meleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  however,  having 
got  together  a  considerable  number  of  companions, 
partly  from  the  Kur^tes  of  Pleur6n,  at  length  slew 
him.    But  the  anger  of  Artemis  was  not  yet  ap- 

'  Apollod6r.  i.  8,  \;  Euripid^,  Meleager,  Frag.  1.  The  three  sons 
of  Portheua  are  named  in  the  Iliad  (xiv.  1 1 6)  as  living  at  Pleuron  and 
Kalyddn.  The  name  CEneus  doubtless  brings  Dionysus  into  the 
legend. 

*  *H  XdBer,  fj  ovk  tporjtrtv*  ddtra-aTo  dt  fiiya  Bvft^  (niad,ix.  533).  The 
destractive  influence  of  Atd  is  mentioned  before,  v.  502.  The  piety  of 
Xenoph6n  reproduces  this  ancient  circumstance,— 0?yc«f  y  eV  y^pa 
iviKaBofiivov  r^s  Otov^  &c.  (De  Venat.  c.  1). 

o2 
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peased,  and  she  raised  a  dispute  among  the  com- 
batants respecting  the  possession  of  the  boar's  head 
and  hide, — the  trophies  of  victory.  In  this  dispute 
Meleager  slew  the  brother  of  his  mother  Althaea, 
prince  of  the  KurStes  of  Pleur6n :  these  KurStes 
attacked  the  ^t61ians  of  Kalyd6n  in  order  to  avenge 
their  chief.  So  long  as  Meleager  contended  in  the 
field  the  iBtdlians  had  the  superiority.  But  he  pre- 
sently refused  to  come  forth,  indignant  at  the 
curses  imprecated  upon  him  by  his  mother:  for 
Althaea,  wrung  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her 
brother,  flung  herself  upon  the  ground  in  tears, 
beat  the  earth  violently  with  her  hands,  and  im- 
plored HadSs  and  PersephonS  to  inflict  death  upon 
Meleager, — a  prayer  which  the  unrelenting  Erinnys 
in  Erebus  heard  but  too  well.  So  keenly  did  the 
hero  resent  this  behaviour  of  his  mother,  that  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  war ;  and  the  Kurfites  not  only 
drove  the  iBtdlians  from  the  field,  but  assailed  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Kalyd6n,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  overwhelming  its  dismayed  inhabitants.  There 
was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the  arm  of  Me- 
leager; but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the 
side  of  his  beautiful  wife  Kleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Idas,  and  heeded  not  the  necessity.  While  the 
shouts  of  expected  victory  were  heard  from  the 
assailants  at  the  gates,  the  ancient  men  of  JBtdlia 
and  the  priests  of  the  gods  earnestly  besought 
Meleager  to  come  forth  \  offering  him  his  choice 
of  the  fattest  land  in  the  plain  of  Kalyddn.  His 
dearest  friends,  his  father  CBneus,  his  sisters,  and 

'  These  priests  formed  the  Chorus  in  the  Meleager  of  Sophoklla 
(Schol.  ad  niad.  ix.  675). 
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even  his  mother  herself  added  their  supplications, 
but  he  remained  inflexible.  At  length  the  Kurltes 
penetrated  into  the  town  and  began  to  burn  it :  at 
this  last  moftient,  Kleopatra  his  wife  addressed  to 
him  her  pathetic  appeal,  to  avert  from  her  and 
from  bis  family  the  desperate  horrors  impending 
over  them  all.  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist : 
he  put  on  his  armour,  went  forth  from  his  cham- 
ber, and  repelled  the  enemy.  But  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  his  countrymen  withheld  from  him 
the  splendid  presents  which  they  had  promised, 
because  he  had  rejected  their  prayers,  and  had 
come  forth  only  when  his  own  haughty  caprice 
dictated  >. 

Such  18  the  legend  of  Meleager  in  the  Iliad  :  a 
verse  in  the  second  book  mentions  simply  the 
death  of  Meleager,  without  farther  deteuls,  as  a 
reason  why  Thoas  appeared  in  command  of  the 
iBt61ians  before  Troy*.  Though  the  circumstance 
is  indicated  only  indirectly,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  Homer  must  have  conceived  the  death  of  the 
hero  as  brought  about  by  the  maternal  curse  :  the 
unrelenting  Erinnyes  executed  to  the  letter  the  in- 
vocations of  Althaea,  though  she  herself  must  have 
been  willing  to  retract  them. 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  fable.  How  ai- 
The  Hesiodic  Eoiai,  as  well  as  the  old  poem  called  pJets  Jter 
the  Minyas,  represented  Meleager  as  having  been  "®"*^'^' 
slain  by  Apollo,  who  aided  the  Kurdtes  in  the  war ; 
and  the  incident   of  the   burning  brand,  though 
quite  at  variance  with  Homer,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus,  earlier  than  ^Eschy- 

>  Iliad,  ix.  52S-695.  «  Iliad,  ii.  642, 
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lus>.  The  Moerae,  or  Fates,  presenting  themselves 
to  Althaea  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  pre- 
dicted that  the  child  would  die  so  soon  as  the  brand 
then  burning  on  the  fire  near  at  hand  should  be  con- 
Aithcaand  sumcd.  Althsea  snatched  it  from  the  flames  and 
bJLdL™*"^  extinguished  it,  preserving  it  with  the  utmost  care, 
until  she  became  incensed  against  Meleager  for  the 
death  of  her  brother.  She  then  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

We  know,  from  the  sharp  censure  of  Pliny,  that 
SophoklSs  heightened  the  pathos  of  this  subject  by 
his  account  of  the  mournful  death  of  Meleager's 
sisters,  who  perished  from  excess  of  grief.  They 
were  changed  into  the  birds  called  Meleagrides, 
and  their  never-ceasing  tears  ran  together  into 
amber*.  But  in  the  hands  of  Euripides — whether 
originally  through  him  or  not^,  we  cannot  tell— 
Atalanta  became  the  prominent  figure  and  motive 
of  the  piece,  while  the  party  convened  to  hunt  the 
Kalyddnian  boar  was  made  to  comprise  all  the  di- 
stinguished heroes  from  every  quarter  of  Greece. 
In  fact,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  this  event  is  one 
of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of  Grecian  heroic  life*, 
along  with  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  siege  of 
Th6bes,  and  the  Trojan  war.    To  accomplish  the 


'  Pausan.  x.  31.  2.    The  HKevpcuvuu,  a  lost  tragedy  of  Phiynicfaui. 

'  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxvu.  2,  11. 

'  There  was  a  tragedy  of  ^schylus  called '  AroXdyn;,  of  which  nothing 
remains  (Bothe,  iEschyli  Fragm.  ix.  p.  18). 

Of  the  more  recent  dramatic  writers,  several  selected  Atalanta  as  their 
subject  (see  Brandstatcr,  Geschichtc  ^toliens,  p.  65). 

*  There  was  a  poem  of  Stcsichoriis,  2v6$rjpai  (Stcsichor.  Fragm.  15. 
p.  7-'). 
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destruction  of  the  terrific  animal  which  Artemis  in  Gnnd  k*. 
her  wrath  had  sent  forth,  Meleager  assembled  not  iL^?bmt 
merely  the  choice  youth  among  the  Kurfites  and  ■"^^•^*^ 
^tdlians  (as  we  find  in  the  Iliad),  but  an  illustri- 
ous troop,  including  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  Idas  and 
Lynkeus,  P61eus  and  Telam6n,  Tb^seus  and  Peiri- 
thous,  Ankseus  and  KSpheus,  Jas6n,  Amphiaraus, 
AdmStus,  Euryti6n  and  others.  Nest6r  and  Phoe- 
nix, who  appear  as  old  men  before  the  walls  of 
Troy,  exhibited  their  early  prowess  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  suffering  Kalyd6nians^  Conspicuous  amidst 
them  all  stood  the  virgin  Atalanta,  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  Schoeneus  ;  beautiful  and  matchless  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  living  in  the  forest  as  a  hunt- 
ress and  unacceptable  to  Aphrodite*.  Several  of 
the  heroes  were  slain  by  the  boar,  others  escaped 
by  various  stratagems :  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot 
him  in  the  back,  next  Amphiaraus  in  the  eye,  and, 
lastly,  Meleager  killed  him.  Enamoured  of  the 
beauty  of  Atalanta,  Meleager  made  over  to  her  the 
chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on  the  plea  that  she  had 

^  The  catalogue  of  these  heroes  is  in  Apollod^.  i.  8,  2 ;  Ovid^  Me- 
tamor.  viii.  300 ;  Hygin.  fab.  173.  Euripides,  in  his  play  of  Meleager, 
gave  an  enumeration  and  description  of  the  heroes  (see  Fragm.  6  of 
that  play,  ed.  Matth.).  Nestdr,  in  this  picture  of  Ovid,  however,  does 
not  appear  quite  so  invincible  as  in  his  own  speeches  in  the  Iliad.  Tlie 
mythographers  thought  it  necessary  to  assign  a  reason  why  H^rakl^s 
was  not  present  at  the  Kalyd6nian  adventure :  he  was  just  at  that  time 
in  servitade  with  Omphald  in  Lydia  (ApoUod.  ii.  6,  3).  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  idea  of  Ephorus,  and  it  is  much  in  his  style  of  interpre* 
tation  (see  Ephor.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot). 

'  Euripid.  Meleag.  Fragm.  vi.  Matt. — 

KvTTpidos  $c  iii(nifi,  'ApKOff  'Ardkaprrf,  Kvpas 
Kai  t6^  €xov<ra,  &c. 

There  was  a  drama  "  Meleager  "  both  of  Sophokl^s  and  Euripides  : 
of  the  former  hardly  any  fragments  remain, — a  few  more  of  the  latter. 
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inflicted  the  first  wound.  But  his  uncles,  the  bro* 
thers  of  Thestius,  took  them  away  from  her,  assert- 
ing their  rights  as  next  of  kin\  if  Meleager  declined 
to  keep  the  prize  for  himself:  the  latter,  exaspe- 
rated at  this  behaviour,  slew  them.  Althaea,  in 
deep  sorrow  for  her  brothers  and  wrath  against  her 
son,  is  impelled  to  produce  the  fatal  brand  which 
she  had  so  long  treasured  up,  and  consign  it  to  the 
flame8^  The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  voluntary 
death  both  of  Althaea  and  Kleopatra. 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress,  Atalanta, 
is  in  herself,  she  is  an  intrusion,  and  not  a  very 
convenient  intrusion,  into  the  Homeric  story  of 
the  Kalyddnian  boar-hunt,  wherein  another  female, 
'  Kleopatra,  already  occupied  the  foreground®.  But 
the  more  recent  version  became  accredited  through- 
out Greece,  and  was  sustained  by  evidence  which 
few  persons  in  those  days  felt  any  inclination  to 
controvert.  For  Atalanta  carried  away  with  her 
the  spoils  and  head  of  the  boar  into  Arcadia ;  and 


»  Hyginus,  fab.  229. 

*  Dioddr.  iv.  34 .  Apolloddrus  (i.  8 ;  2-4)  gives  first  the  usual  namtiire, 
including  Atalanta;  next,  the  Homeric  nairative  with  some  additional 
circumstances,  but  not  including  either  Atalanta  or  the  fire-brand  on 
which  Meleager's  life  depended.  He  pre&ces  the  latter  with  the  words 
ol  dc  ifKuri,  &c.  Antoninus  liberalis  gives  this  second  narrative  only, 
without  Atalanta,  from  Nicander  (Narrat.  2). 

The  Latin  scenic  poet,  Attius,  had  devoted  one  of  his  tragedies  to 
this  subject,  taking  the  general  story  as  given  by  Euripid^ :  "  Be- 
manet  gloria  apud  me  :  ezuvias  dignavi  Atalants  dare,"  seems  to  be  the 
speech  of  Meleager.  (Attii  Fragm.  8,  ap.  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  ed.  Bothe, 
p.  21 5.)  The  readers  of  the  .£neid  will  naturally  think  of  the  swift  and 
warhke  virgin  Camilla,  as  the  parallel  of  Atalanta. 

'  The  narrative  of  Atolloddrus  reads  awkwardly — MtXeaypos  cxwi' 
yvvauca  Kktowdrpav,  Pox^fxtvot  dc  Koi  <f  ^AraXdvrrjs  r€Ky(moiria'aa$ai, 
&c.  (i.  8,  2). 
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there  for  successive  centuries  hang  the  identical 
hide  and  the  gigantic  tusks,  of  three  feet  in  length, 
in  the  temple  of  Ath^nd  Alea  at  Tegea.  Kallima* 
chus  mentions  them  as  being  there  preserved,  in 
the  third  century  before  the  Christian  aera':  but  R«ucsofthe 

-.  ,  1  •       i_  DOIT  long 

the  extraordmary  value   set  upon  them  is  best  preserved 

at  Tan**- 

proved  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus 
took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea,  along  with  the 
great  statue  of  Ath£n6  Alea,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Rome,  to  be  there  preserved  among  the  public 
curiosities.  Even  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
when  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  the  skin  worn  out 
with  age  was  shown  to  him,  while  the  robbery  of 
the  tusks  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  were  these 
relics  of  the  boar  the  only  memento  preserved  at 
Tegea  of  the  heroic  enterprise.  On  the  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  AthSn^  Alea,  unparalleled  in 
Peloponnesus  for  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  illus- 
trious statuary  Skopas  had  executed  one  of  his 
most  finished  reliefs,  representing  the  Kalyddnian 
hunt.  Atalanta  and  Meleager  were  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  assailants,  and  Ankeeus,  one  of 
the  Tegean  heroes,  to  whom  the  tusks  of  the  boar 
had  proved  fatal',  was  represented  as  sinking  under 
his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  Epo- 
chos«  And  Pausanias  observes,  that  the  Tegeans, 
while  they  had  manifested  the  same  honourable 
forwardness  as  other  Arcadian  communities  in  the 
conquest  of  Troy,  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  and  the 

>  Rallimachus,  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  217.— 

Oif  fuv  ^iKkriTol  Kakvd»vtOi  dyp€vrfjp€S 
McfU^vrcu  Konpoio'  ra  yhp  mnurfia  vUris 

'  Sec  Phcrckyd.  Frag.  81,  ed.  Didot. 
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battle  of  Dipae  against  Sparta — might  fairly  claim 
to  themselves,  through  Ankaeus  and  Atalanta,  that 
they  alone  amongst  all  Arcadians  had  participated 
in  the  glory  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt  ^  So 
entire  and  unsuspecting  is  the  faith  both  of  the  Te- 
geans  and  of  Pausanias  in  the  past  historical  reality 
of  this  romantic  adventure.  Strabo  indeed  tries  to 
transform  the  romance  into  something  which  has 
the  outward  semblance  of  history,  by  remarking 
that  the  quarrel  respecting  the  boar's  head  and 
hide  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  be- 
tween the  KurStes  and  the  jEtolians ;  the  true 
ground  of  dispute  (he  contends)  was  probably  the 
possession  of  a  portion  of  territory^.  His  remarks 
on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydidds 
and  other  critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan 
war,  not  to  the  rape  of  Helen,  but  to  views  of  con- 
quest or  political  apprehensions.  But  he  treats  the 
general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the  Kur^tes  and 
the  ^tolians,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  something 

'  Pausan.  viii.  45,  4 ;  46,  1>3 ;  47>  2.  Lucian,  adv.  Indoctum,  c.  14. 
t.  iii.  p.  Ill,  Reiz. 

The  officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  public  curiosities  or  wonders  at 
Rome  (oi  €ir\  rots  Oavfuuriv)  affirmed  that  one  of  the  tusks  had  been 
accidentally  broken  in  the  voyage  from  Greece :  the  other  was  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  the  Imperial  Gardens. 

It  is  numbered  among  the  memorable  exploits  of  Th^us  that  he 
vanquished  and  killed  a  formidable  and  gigantic  sow,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Krommy6n  near  Corinth.  According  to  some  critics,  this  Krommy6nian 
sow  was  the  mother  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  380). 

'  Strabo,  x«  p.  466.  noXc/Aov  ^  iii'it€a6vros  rois  Gtandilkus  irp6s 
Oivta  Koi  MtXeaypop,  6  fiiv  Uoirjr^s,  dfi<f)i  av6f  Ktffxikj  Koi  dipfuvri,  Kara 
Tfjv  7r€/ji  Tov  KOTTpov  fivBoXoyicof'  m  be  t6  (Ik6s,  irfpl  pJpovs  rrjt  ytapas, 
&c.  This  remark  is  also  similar  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  criticism  on 
the  true  causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  were  (he  tells  us)  of  a  political 
character,  independent  of  Helen  and  her  abduction  (Prolegom.  ad 
Homer,  c.  53). 
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unquestionably  real  and  historical — recapitulating 
at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  discrepancies  on  the 
part  of  different  authors,  but  not  giving  any  deci- 
sion of  his  own  respecting  their  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded 
into  the  Kalydonian  hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  memorable  funeral 
games  celebrated  after  the  decease  of  Pelias  at 
I6ikos,  in  which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time 
when  the  works  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  were 
executed^  But  her  native  and  genuine  locality 
is  Arcadia;  where  her  race-course,  near  to  the 
town  of  Methydrion,  was  shown  even  in  the  days 
of  Pausanias^.  This  race-course  had  been  the  scene 
of  destruction  for  more  than  one  unsuccessful 
suitor.      For  Atalanta,  averse   to   marriage,   had  Atalanta 

_        vanquished 

proclaimed  that  her  hand  should  only  be  won  by  in  the 
the  competitor  who  could  surpass  her  in  running :  |[^tagem. 
all  who  tried  and  failed  w^ere  condemned  to  die, 
and  many  were  the  persons  to  whom  her  beauty 
and  swiftness,  alike  unparalleled,  had  proved  fatal. 
At  length  Meilani6n,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  win 
her  affections  by  assiduous  services  in  her  hunting 
excursions,  ventured  to  enter  the  perilous  lists. 
Aware  that  he  could  not  hope  to  outrun  her  except 
by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained  by  the  kindness  of 
Aphrodite,  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  which  he  successively  let  fall  near  to 

*  Compare  Apollod6r.  iii.  9,  2,  and  Pausan.  v.  17,  4.  She  is  made 
to  wrestle  with  PSlcus  at  these  funeral  games,  which  seems  foreign  to 
her  character. 

^  Pausan.  viii.  35,  8. 
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her  while  engaged  in  the  race.  The  maiden  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  them  up,  and 
was  thus  overcome :  she  became  the  wife  of  Mei- 
lani6n  and  the  mother  of  the  Arcadian  Partheno- 
p»us,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  perished  in  the 
siege  of  ThSbes^ 

'  Respecting  the  varieties  in  this  interesting  story,  see  Apollod.  iii. 
9,  2;  Hygin.  f.  185;  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  560-700;  Propert.  i.  1,  20; 
^liaB,  v.  H.  ziii.  i.  MtiXcofifuvos  <r€»<l>pov€(n'€pos.  Aristophan.  Lysistrat* 
786  and  Schol.  In  the  ancient  representation  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus 
(Pans.  V.  19,  1),  Meilani6n  was  exhibited  standing  near  Atalanta,  who 
was  holding  a  fawn :  no  match  or  competition  in  running  was  indi« 
Gated. 

There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  naming  and  patronymic  description 
of  the  parties  in  the  story.  Three  different  persons  are  announced  as 
fathers  of  Atalanta,  Schoeneus,  Jasus  and  Menalos ;  the  successful 
lover  in  Ovid  (and  seemingly  in  Euripidls  also)  is  called  HippomenSs, 
not  Meilanidn.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems  Atalanta  was  daughter  of  Schoe- 
neus;  Hellanikus  called  her  daughter  of  Jasus.  See  ApoUoddr.  1.  c; 
Kallimach.  Ilymn  to  Dian.  214,  with  the  note  of  Spanheim;  Schol. 
Eurip.  Phoeniss.  150;  Schol.  Theocr.  Idyll,  iii.  40;  also  the  ample 
commentary  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Sur  les  Epttres  d'Ovide,  vol.  i. 
p.  366.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  61 ;  ^neid,  iiL  113)  calls  Ata- 
lanta a  native  of  Scyros. 

Both  the  ancient  scholiasts  (see  Schol.  Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  769)  and  the 
modem  commentators,  Spanheim  and  Ueyne,  seek  to  eseape  this  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  two  Atalantas, — an  Arcadian  and  a  Boeotian :  as- 
suming the  principle  of  their  conjecture  to  be  admissible,  they  ought  to 
suppose  at  least  three. 

Certainly,  if  personages  of  the  Grecian  mythes  are  to  be  treated  as 
historically  real,  and  their  adventures  as  so  many  exaggerated  or  mis- 
coloured  facts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  multiplying 
entities  to  an  infinite  extent.  And  this  is  one  among  the  many  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  fundamental  supposition. 

But  when  we  consider  these  personages  as  purely  legendary,  so  that 
an  historical  basis  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  respecting  them, 
we  escape  the  necessity  of  such  inconvenient  stratagems.  The  test  of 
identity  is  then  to  be  sought  in  the  attributes,  not  in  the  legal  descrip- 
tion,— ^in  the  predicates,  not  in  the  subject.  Atalanta,  whether  bom 
of  one  father  or  another,  whether  belonging  to  one  place  or  another, 
is  beautiful,  cold,  repulsive,  daring,  swift  of  foot  and  skilful  with  the 
bow, — these  attributes  constitute  her  identity.  The  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  in  vindicating  his  supposition  that  there  were  two 
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We  have  yet  another  female  in  the  family  of  DeUncira. 
CEneu8»  whose  name  the  legend  has  immortalised. 
His  daughter  Deianeira  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
the  river  Achel6u8,  who  presented  himself  in  va- 
rious shapes,  first  as  a  serpent  and  afterwards  as  a 
bull.  From  the  importunity  of  this  hateful  suitor 
she  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Hdrakl6s,  who 
encountered  Acheldus,  vanquished  him  and  broke 
oflF  one  of  his  horns,  which  Acheldus  ransomed  by 
surrendering  to  him  the  horn  of  Amaltheia,  endued 
with  the  miraculous  property  of  supplying  the  pos- 
sessor with  abundance  of  any  food  or  drink  which 
he  desired.  HeraklSs  was  rewarded  for  his  prowess 
by  the  possession  of  Deianeira,  and  he  made  over 
the  horn  of  Amaltheia  as  his  marriage^present  to 
CEneus^  Compelled  to  leave  the  residence  of 
CEneus  in  consequence  of  having  in  a  fit  of  anger 
struck  the  youthful  attendant  Eunomus,  and  in- 


Atalantas,  draws  a  distinction  founded  upon  this  very  principle:  he 
says  that  the  Boedtian  Atalanta  was  to(ot\s,  and  the  Arcadian  Atalanta 
dpofuua.  But  this  seems  an  over-refinement :  both  the  shooting  and 
the  running  go  to  constitute  an  accomplished  huntress. 

In  respect  to  Parthenopseus,  called  by  Euripides  and  by  so  many  others 
the  son  of  Atahmta,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  add,  that  Apolloddrus, 
Aristarchus,  and  Antimachus,  the  author  of  the  Thebaid,  assigned  to 
him  a  pedigree  entirely  different, — ^making  him  an  Argeian,  the  son  of 
Talaos  and  Lysimach^,  and  brother  of  Adrastua.  (Apolloddr.  i.  9,  13 ; 
Aristarch.  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  (£d.  Col.  1320;  Antimachus  ap.  Schol. 
.£schyl.  Sep.  Theb.  532;  and  Schol.  Supplem.  ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  t.  viii. 
p.  461,  ed.  Matth.  Apollod6nis  is  in  fact  inconsistent  with  himself  in 
another  passage.) 

>  Sophokl.  Trachin.  7-  The  horn  of  Amaltheia  was  described  by 
Pherekydds  (ApoUod.  ii.  7>  5) ;  sec  also  Strabo,  x.  p.  458,  and  Dioddr. 
!▼.  35,  who  cites  an  interpretation  of  the  fables  (ol  thtadovrtt  <(  ad- 
T&¥  rkkifBh)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  symbolical  of  an  embankment  of 
the  unruly  river  by  H^rakl^s,  and  consequent  recovery  of  very  fertile 
land. 
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voluntarily  killed  him»,  Hfiraklfis  retired  to  Tra- 
chin,  crossing  the  river  EuSnus  at  the  place 
where  the  Centaur  Nessus  was  accustomed  to 
carry  over  passengers  for  hire.  Nessus  carried 
over  Deianeira,  but  when  he  had  arrived  on  the 
other  side,  began  to  treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon 
which  HSrakles  slew  him  with  an  arrow  tinged  by 
the  poison  of  the  Lernaean  hydra.  The  dying 
Centaur  advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poi- 
soned blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound,  telling 
her  that  it  would  operate  as  a  philtre  to  regain  for 
her  the  affections  of  HSrakl6s,  in  case  she  should 
ever  be  threatened  by  a  rival.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  hero  saw  and  loved  the  beautiful  lold, 
daughter  of  Eurytos,  king  of  CBchalia :  he  stormed 
the  town,  killed  Eurytos,  and  made  lol^  his  cap- 
tive. The  misguided  Deianeira  now  had  recourse 
to  her  supposed  philtre :  she  sent  as  a  present  to 
HSraklds  a  splendid  tunic,  imbued  secretly  with 
the  poisoned  blood  of  the  Centaur.  HSraklSs 
Death  of  adorned  himself  with  the  tunic  on  the  occasion  of 
offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on  the  promon- 
tory of  KSnaeon  in  Euboea :  but  the  fatal  garment, 
when  once  put  on,  clung  to  him  indissolubly,  burnt 
his  skin  and  flesh,  and  occasioned  an  agony  of 
pain  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  death. 
Deianeira  slew  herself  in  despair  at  this  disastrous 
catastrophe^. 

^  Hellanikus  (ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  410)  mentioning  this  incident,  in  two 
different  works,  called  the  attendant  by  two  different  names. 

'  The  beautiful  drama  of  the  Trachinise  has  rendered  this  story  fami- 
liar: compare  ApoUod.  ii,  7,  7.  Hygin.  f.  36.  Diod6r.  iv.  36-37. 

The  capture  of  G^halia  {Olxakias  Skwris)  was  celebrated  in  a  ver>' 
ancient  epic  poem  by  Kreophylos,  of  the  Homeric  and  not  of  the  lie- 


Herakl^ 
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We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventful  career  Tydeu 
of  CEneus  and  his  family — ennobled  among  the  ^new. 
-^tdlians  especially,  both  by  religious  worship  and 
by  poetical  eulogy — and  favourite  themes  not  mere- 
ly in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in 
other  ancient  epic  productions^  the  Alkmsednis  and 
the  Cyclic  Thfibais^  By  another  marriage,  CEneus 
had  for  his  son  Tydeus,  whose  poetical  celebrity 
is  attested  by  the  many  different  accounts  given 
both  of  the  name  and  condition  of  his  mother. 
Tydeus,  having  slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Me- 
las,  who  were  conspiring  against  CEneus,  was 
forced  to  become  an  exile,  and   took  refuge  at 


siodic  character :  it  passed  with  many  as  the  work  of  Homer  himself. 
(See  Diintzer^  Fragm.  Epic.  Grsecor.  p.  8.  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cy- 
clase p.  229.)  The  same  subject  was  also  treated  in  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue,  or  in  the  Eoiai  (see  Hesiod,  Fragm.  129,  ed.  Marktsch.) ; 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Eury  tos  was  there  enumerated. 

This  exploit  seems  constantly  mentioned  as  the  last  performed  by 
H^raklSs,  and  as  immediately  preceding  his  death  or  apotheosis  on 
Mount  CEta :  but  whether  the  legend  of  Deianeira  and  the  poisoned 
tunic  be  very  old,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  tale  of  the  death  of  Iphitos,  son  of  Eurytos,  by  Hfirakl^s,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  19-40) :  but  it  is  there  stated,  that  Eurytos 
dying  left  his  memorable  bow  to  his  son  Iphitos  (the  bow  is  given 
afterwards  by  Iphitos  to  Odysseus^  and  is  the  weapon  so  fatal  to  the 
suitors), — a  statement  not  very  consistent  with  the  story  that  CEchalia 
was  taken  and  Eurytos  slain  by  HSrakl^.  It  is  plain  that  these  were 
distinct  and  contradictory  legends.  Compare  Soph.  Trachin.  260-2S5 
(where  Iphitos^  dies  before  Eur3rtos),  not  only  with  the  passage  just  cited 
from  the  Odyssey,  but  also  with  Pherekydfis,  Fragm.  34,  Didot. 

Hyginus  (f.  33)  differs  altogether  in  the  parentage  of  Deianeira :  he 
calls  her  daughter  of  Dexamenos :  his  account  of  her  marriage  with 
H^rakl^s  is  in  every  respect  at  variance  with  Apolloddrus.  In  the 
latter,  Mndsimachd  is  the  daughter  of  Dexamenos ;  HSrakles  rescues 
her  from  the  importunities  of  the  Centaur  Euiyti6n  (ii.  5,  5). 

*  See  the  references  in  Apollod.  i.  8,  4-5.  Pindar,  Isthm.  iv.  32. 
MfXf ray  d^  (ro<l>i<rrats  ^u6s  cxort  np6a-fi<iKop  (rePi(6fifvoi  *£y  /acv  Alrcikmv 
0vaiaia'i  (fMtwais  Olvttdai  Kparepoi,  &c, 
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Argos  with  Adrastus,  whose  daughter  Deipylfi  he 
married.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Dio- 
mSd^s,  whose  hrilliant  exploits  in  the  siege  of 
Troy  were  not  less  celebrated  than  those  of  his 
father  at  the  siege  of  ThSbes.  After  the  departure 
of  Tydeus,  CEneus  was  deposed  by  the  sons  of 
Agrios,  and  fell  into  extreme  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, from  which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his 
grandson  Diom^d^,  after  the  conquest  of  Troy*. 
The  sufferings  of  this  ancient  warrior,  and  the 
final  restoration  and  revenge  by  DiomSdSs,  were 
the  subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  Euripid6s,  which 
even  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  demonstrates  to 
have  been  eminently  pathetic*. 
Discrepant  Though  the  genealogy  just  given  of  CEneus  is  in 
^^^'  part  Homeric,  and  seems  to  have  been  followed 
generally  by  the  mythographers,  yet  we  find  an- 
other totally  at  variance  with  it  in  Hekataeus,  which 
he  doubtless  borrowed  from  some  of  the  old  poets : 
the  simplicity  of  the  story  annexed  to  it  seems  to 
attest  its  antiquity.  Orestheus,  son  of  Deukalidn, 
first  passed  into  jEtdlia,  and  acquired  the  king- 
dom :  he  was  father  of  Phytios,  who  was  father  of 
CEneus.     iEtAlus  was  son  of  CEneus^. 

'  Hekat.  Fragm.  341,  Didot.  In  this  story  CEneus  is  connected 
with  the  first  discovery  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wine  {olvos) : 
compare  Hygin.  f.  129.  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  9. 

'  See  Welcker  (Griechisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  583)  on  the  lost  tragedy 
called  (Eneus. 

*  Timokl^s,  Comic,  ap.  Athenie.  vii.  p.  223. — 

Tip^v  Tit  drvxti;  Korcfui^ep  top  Olvta. 
Ovid.  Heroid.  ix.  153.— 

"  Heu !  devota  domus !     Solio  sedet  Agrios  alto : 
GSnea  desertum  nuda  senecta  premit." 
The  account  here  given  is  in  Hyginus  (f.  175):  but  it  is  in  many 
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The  original  migration  of  iEtdlus  from  Elis  to 
^t61ia — and  the  subsequent  establishment  in  Elis 
of  Oxylus,  his  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation, 
along  with  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus — 
were  commemorated  by  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
the  agora  of  Elis,  the  other  in  that  of  the  iEt61ian 
chief  town,  Thermum,  engraved  upon  the  statues 
of -^tdlus  and  Oxylus^  respectively. 

points  different  both  from  ApoIlod6rus  (i.  8,  6 ;  Pausan.  ii.  25)  and 
Pherekyd^  (Fragm.  83,  Didot).  It  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  lost 
tragedy  of  Euripid^.  Compare  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  417. 
Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  37.  In  the  Iliad,  CEneus  is  dead  before  the  Trojan 
war  (ii.  641). 

The  account  of  Ephorus  again  is  different  (ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  462) ; 
he  joins  Alkmse6n  with  Diomddds :  but  his  narrative  has  the  air  of  a 
tissue  of  quasi-historical  conjectures,  intended  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  the  iEt61ian  Diom^dds  is  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan 
war. 

Pausanias  and  Apollod6rus  affirm  that  CEneus  was  buried  at  (Enod 
between  Argos  and  Mantineia,  and  they  connect  the  name  of  this  place 
with  him.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  consider  him  as  the  epo* 
nymous  hero  of  CEniadae  in  ^t61ia. 

'  Ephor.  Fragm.  29.  Didot  ap.  Strab.  x. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PELOPIDS. 

Mirfor-       Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies,   there 
<^"ebri^of  was  nonc  which  figured  with  greater  splendour,  or 
j^dsT*^^     which  attracted  to  itself  a  higher  degree  of  poetical 
interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the  Pelopids — 
Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  ThyestSs,  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  and  iEgisthus,  Helen  and  Kly- 
tsemnSstra,  Orestfis   and   Elektra  and  Hermiond. 
Each   of  these  characters  is   a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  Grecian  hemisphere :  each  name 
suggests  the  idea  of  some  interesting  romance  or 
some  harrowing  tragedy :   the  curse  which  taints 
the  family  from  the  beginning  inflicts  multiplied 
wounds   at   every  successive   generation.     So,   at 
least,  the  story  of  the  Pelopids  presents  itself,  after 
it  had  been  successively  expanded  and  decorated 
by  epic,  lyric  and  tragic  poets.     It  will  be  suffi- 
cient  to   touch  briefly   upon   events   with  which 
every   reader  of  Grecian  poetry  is  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  were  coloured  and  modified  by  dif- 
ferent Grecian  authors. 
P«*op»^         Pelops  is  the  eponym  or  name-giver  of  the  Pe- 
Peioponnfi-  lopounesus :  to  find  an  eponym  for  every  conspi- 
"*'  cuous  local  name  was  the  invariable  turn  of  Gre- 

cian retrospective  fancy.     The  name  Peloponnesus 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odys- 
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sey,  nor  any  other  denomination  which  can  be 
attached  distinctly  and  specially  to  the  entire  pe- 
ninsula. But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of 
the  most  ancient  post-Homeric  poems  of  which 
any  fragments  have  been  preserved — the  Cyprian 
Verses — a  poem  which  many  (seemingly  most  per- 
sons)  even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus 
ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  though  He- 
rodotus contradicts  the  opinion  ^  The  attributes 
by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamemn6n  and  his  house 
are  marked  out  and  distinguished  from  the  other 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  are  precisely  those  which 
Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  an 
eponymus — ^superior  wealth,  power,  splendour  and 
regality.  Not  only  Agamemn6n  himself,  but  his 
brother  Menelaus,  is  **  more  of  a  king*'  even  than 
Nest6r  or  Diomddds.  The  gods  have  not  given  to 
the  king  of  the  '*  much-golden  "  Mykdn^  greater 
courage,  or  strength,  or  ability,  than  to  various 
other  chiefs  ;  but  they  have  conferred  upon  him  a 
marked  superiority  in  riches,  power  and  dignity, 
and  have  thus  singled  him  out  as  the  appropriate 
leader  of  the  forces*.    He  enjoys  this  pre-eminence 

'  Hesiod.  ii.  117.  Fragment.  Epicc.  Grsec.  Diintzer,  ix.  Kvn-pca,  8. — 
Ah^a  T€  AvyK€vs 
Tavy€Tov  irpoa-t^aive  Troartv  rax€€<ra'i  ireiroiBois, 
'Ajcpdrarov  d*  dvapas  fiicdcpicrro  vrjaov  antia-av 
Tain-oXidctf  HtXowos. 
Also  the  Homeric  Hymn.  ApoU.  419,  430,  and  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  1. — 

(EipofAia) — ^vp€tav  Uikoiros  vrj<roy  d<f>iK6fjL«Ba, 
The  Schol.  ad  Uiad.  ix.  246,  intimates  that  the  name  n€\oir6wTj<ros  oc- 
curred in  one  or  more  of  the  Hesiodic  epics. 

'  niad,  ix.  37.  Compare  ii.  680.  Diomldds  addresses  Agamemnon — 
Soi  dc  duzydixa  b&Kt  Kp6vov  irals  ayKvkofirjTfc^ 
Sfc^Trrp^  fjJv  Toi  dS>K€  T€TifATJo'0cu  TTcpl  irdvTcav' 
*AXk^v  y  oSroi  d&Ktv,  8,T€  Kparos  eorl  ftrywrrov.       [A  simi- 
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as  belonging  to  a  privileged  family  and  as  inherit- 
ing the  heaven-descended  sceptre  of  Pelops,  the 
transmission  of  which  is  described  by  Homer  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.    The  sceptre  was  made  "  by 
H6phsestos,  who  presented  it  to  Zeus  ;  Zeus  gave 
it   to   Hermes,  Hermes  to  the  charioteer  Pelops ; 
Pelops  gave  it  to  Atreus,  the  ruler  of  men  ;  Atreus 
at  his  death  left  it  to  Thyest^s,  the  rich  cattle- 
Deduction    owner ;  Thyestds  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  nephew 
treof  pS^"  Agamemn6n  to  carry,  that  he  might  hold  domi- 
^^^'  nion  over  many  islands  and  over  all  Argos^" 

We  have  here  the  unrivalled  wealth  and  power 
of  the  "  king  of  men,  Agamemn6n,"  traced  up  to 
his  descent  from  Pelops,  and  accounted  for,  in 
harmony  with  the  recognised  epical  agencies,  by 
the  present  of  the  special  sceptre  of  Zeus  through 
the  hands  of  Hermds  ;  the  latter  being  the  wealth- 
giving  god,  whose  blessing  is  most  efficacious  in 
furthering  the  process  of  acquisition,  whether  by 
theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication  of  flocks  and 
herds*.      The   wealth  and  princely   character   of 

A  limilar  contrast  is  drawn  by  Nestdr  (D.  i.  280)  between  Agamemndn 
and  Achilles.    NestAr  says  to  Agamemn6a  (D.  ix.  69) — 

*ATp€lbrj,  <rv  fitv  &pxr  <rv  yap  Pa<ri\€VTaT6s  i<r<n. 
And  this  attribute  attaches  to  Menelaus  as  well  as  to  his  brother.     For 
when  Diomfid^s  is  about  to  choose  his  companion  for  the  night  expe- 
dition into  the  Ti-ojan  camp,  Agamemn6n  thus  addresses  him  (x.  232)  : 
Thv  fi^v  d^  h'ap6v  y  alp^ia^ai,  Bv  k'  ie€kn<rBa 
*aivo/t€W  t6v  &purTov,  cVci  pitnAaai  ye  iroXXo/- 
Mrjdi  (TV  y  aldofuvof  afjiri  <l>p€<rl  r6p  fi^y  dptiti^ 

Es  y€U€^p6p6<av,  ti  leal  ficuriX€VTtp6s  €<mp. 

'  Iliad,  li.  101. 

'  Iliad,  xiv.  491.    Hesiod,  Theog.  444.     Homer.  Hymn.  Mercur. 
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the  Atreids  were  proverbial  among  the  ancient 
epic  poets.  Paris  not  only  carries  away  Helen,  Kingiyat- 
but  much  property  along  with  her' :  the  house  of  thcfa^iy. 
Menelaus,  when  T^lemachus  visits  it  in  the  Odys- 
sey, is  so  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  and 
rare  ornament*,  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  The  attributes  as- 
signed to  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops,  are  in 
conformity  with  the  general  idea  of  the  family — 
superhuman  abundance  and  enjoyments,  and  inti- 
mate converse  with  the  gods,  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  head  is  turned,  and  he  commits  inexpiable  sin. 
But  though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one 
of  the  most  suspicious  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (as 
suffering  punishment  in  the  under-world),  he  is 
not  announced,  nor  is  any  one  else  announced,  as 
father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe  the 
lines  in  the  Iliad  as  implying  that  the  latter  was  son 
of  Hermds.  In  the  conception  of  the  author  of 
the  Iliad,  the  Pelopids  are,  if  not  of  divine  origin, 
at  least  a  mortal  breed  specially  favoured  and  en- 
nobled by  the  gods — ^beginning  with  Pelops,  and 
localised  at  Mykdnae.  No  allusion  is  made  to  any 
connection  of  Pelops  either  with  Pisa  or  with 
Lydia. 

526-568.     "OX^ov   Koi  nkovrov  b»cre»  TrcpueaXXca  pdp^v.      Compare 
Eustath.  ad  Diad.  xvi.  182. 

'  Eiad,  iii.  72 ;  vii.  363.     In  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  was  the  following 
couplet  (Fragm.  66.  p.  43,  Diintzer) : — 

'AXKTfv  fiiv  yap  ^d^MP  *0\vfijrios  AJUucl^a-ip, 
Novi^  y  *Afiv$aopidcus,  nkovrop  5*  Ihrop*  'Arpfifi^/o'i. 
Again,  Tji-tieua,  Fragm.  9, 4. — 

Ovd*  (I  TayraXtficft)  HiKonoi  fiatriKtvTepos  firj,  &C. 
2  Odyss.  iv.  45-71. 
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The  legend  which  conDected  Tantalus  and  Pe- 
lops  with  Mount  Sipylus  may  probably  have  grown 
out  of  the  ^olic  settlements  at  Magnesia  and 
KymL  Both  the  Lydian  origin  and  the  Pisatic 
sovereignty  of  Pelops  are  adapted  to  times  later 
Homeric  than  the  Iliad,  when  the  Olympic  games  had 
acquired  to  themselves  the  general  reverence  of 
Greece,  and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and 
recreative  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus — and  when 
the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  heroic  names,  Midas  and 
GygSs,  were  the  types  of  wealth  and  luxury,  as 
well  as  of  chariot-driving,  in  the  imagination  of  a 
Greek.  The  inconsiderable  villages  of  the  Pisatid 
derived  their  whole  importance  from  the  vicinity  of 
Olympia  :  they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Homer.  Nor  could  the  gene* 
alogy  which  connected  the  eponym  of  the  entire 
peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obtained  currency  in 
Greece  unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  pre-esta- 
blished veneration  for  the  locality  of  Olympia.  But 
if  the  sovereign  of  the  humble  Pisa  was  to  be  re- 
cognised as  forerunner  of  the  thrice- wealthy  princes 
of  Mykdnae,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  some 
Lydia,Pi8a,  explanatory  cause  of  his  riches.  Hence  the  sup- 
Homeric"  position  of  his  being  an  immigrant,  son  of  a  wealthy 
Lydian  named  Tantalus,  who  was  the  offspring 
of  Zeus  and  Plout6.  Lydian  wealth  and  Lydian 
chariot-driving  rendered  Pelops  a  fit  person  to  oc- 
cupy his  place  in  the  legend,  both  as  ruler  of  Pisa 
and  progenitor  of  the  Mykenaean  Atreids.  Even 
with  the  admission  of  these  two  circumstances  there 
is  considerable  diflSculty,  for  those  who  wish  to 
read  the  legends  as  consecutive  history,  in  making 
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the  Pelopids  pass  smoothly  and  plausibly  from  Pisa 
to  MykSnae. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  the  legends  of  this  great 
heroic  family  as  they  came  to  stand  in  their  full 
and  ultimate  growth,  after  the  localisation  of  Pe- 
lops  at  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a  preface  to 
Homer's  version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy. 

Tantalus,  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia, 
bad  two  children,  Pelops  and  Niob6.  He  was  a 
man  of  immense  possessions  and  pre-eminent  hap- 
piness, above  the  lot  of  humanity :  the  gods  com- 
municated with  him  freely,  received  him  at  their 
banquets,  and  accepted  of  his  hospitality  in  re- 
turn. Intoxicated  with  such  prosperity,  Tantalus 
became  guilty  of  gross  wickedness.  He  stole  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and 
revealed  their  secrets  to  mankind :  he  killed  and 
served  up  to  them  at  a  feast  his  own  son  Pelops.  Taauiiw. 
The  gods  were  horror-struck  when  they  discovered 
the  meal  prepared  for  them:  Zeus  restored  the 
mangled  youth  to  life,  and  as  DdmStdr,  then  ab- 
sorbed in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Perse- 
phond,  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  shoulder,  he 
supplied  an  ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  it.  Tan- 
talus expiated  his  guilt  by  exemplary  punishment. 
He  was  placed  in  the  under-world,  with  fruit  and 
water  seemingly  close  to  him,  yet  eluding  his 
touch  as  often  as  he  tried  to  grasp  them,  and 
leaving  his  hunger  and  thirst  incessant  and  unap- 
peased^      Pincjar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage, 

*  Diod6r.  iv.  77-     Horn.  Odyss.  xi.  582.     Pindar  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Tantalus :  a  vast  stone  was  per- 
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finds  this  old  legend  revolting  to  his  feelings :  he 
rejects  the  tale  of  the  flesh  of  Pelops  having  been 
served  up  and  eaten,  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  gods*. 
NioW.  NiobS,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to 

Amphi6n,  and  had  a  numerous  and  flourishing  ofi^- 
spring  of  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Though 
accepted  as  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
LSto,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis^,  she  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  triumph  over  that  god- 
dess, and  to  place  herself  on  a  footing  of  higher 
dignity,  on  account  of  the  superior  number  of  her 
children.  Apollo  and  Artemis  avenged  this  insult 
by  killing  all  the  sons  and  all  the  daughters  :  NiobS, 
thus  left  a  childless  and  disconsolate  mother,  wept 
herself  to  death,  and  was  turned  into  a  rock,  which 
the  later  Greeks  continued  always  to  identify  on 
Mount  Sipylus^. 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a 
Lydian,  but  a  king  of  Paphlag6nia ;  by  others  it  was 
said  that  Tantalus,  having  become  detested  from 
his  impieties,  had  been  expelled  from  Asia  by  Ilus 
the  king  of  Troy, — an  incident  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  explaining  the  transit  of  Pelops 

petually  impending  over  his  head,  and  threatening  to  fall  (Olymp.  i.  66 ; 
Isthm.  vii.  20). 

*  Pindar,  Olymp.  i.  45.     Compare  the  sentiment  of  Iphigeneia  in 
Euripides,  Iph.  Taur.  387. 

«  Sapph6  (Fragm.  82,  Schneidewin),— 

Aara  Koi  NkJ^Sg  fwXa  fUv  fpCkM  ^<rav  iraipai. 
Sapph6  assigned  to  Niob6  eighteen  chUdlren  (Aul,  Gell.  N.  A.  iv.  A.  xx. 
7) ;  Hesiod  gave  twenty ;  Homer  twelve  (Apollod.  iii.  6). 

The  Lydian  historian  Xanthus  gave  a  totaUy  different  version  both 
of  the  genealogy  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  Niobd  (Parthen.  Narr.  33). 

»  Ovid,  Metam.  vi.  164-311.     Pausan.  i.  21,  5;  viii.  2,  3. 
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to  Greece,  and  of  imparting  to  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Agamemndn  the  character  of  retribution  for 
wrongs  done  to  his  ancestor^  When  Pelops  came 
over  to  Greece,  he  found  CEnomaus,  son  of  the 
god  ArSs  and  Harpinna,  in  possession  of  the  prin-  ^ 

cipality  of  Pisa,  immediately  bordering  on  the 
district  of  Olympia.  CBnomaus,  having  been  ap-  Peiopsand 
prised  by  an  oracle  that  death  would  overtake  king  of ""' 
him  if  he  permitted  his  daughter  Hippodameia  to  ^"*' 
marry,  refused  to  give  her  in  marriage  except  to 
some  suitor  who  should  beat  him  in  a  chariot-race 
from  Olympia  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth^ :  the 
ground  here  selected  for  the  legendary  victory  of 
Pelops  deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  assumed  centre  of  Peloponnesus  to 
its  extremity,  and  thus  comprises  the  whole  terri- 
tory with  which  Pelops  is  connected  as  eponym. 
Any  suitor  overmatched  in  the  race  was  doomed 
to  forfeit  his  life ;  and  the  fleetness  of  the  Pisan 
horses,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus,  had  already  caused  thirteen  unsuccessful 
competitors  to  perish  by  the  lance  of  (Enomaus^. 
Pelops  entered  the  lists  as  a  suitor:  his  prayers 
moved  the  god  Poseid6n  to  supply  him  with  a 
golden  chariot  and  winged  horses;  or  according 
to  another  story,  he  captivated  the  affections  of 
Hippodameia  herself,  who  persuaded  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus  to  loosen  the  wheels  of  CEnomaus  before  he 
started,  so  that  the  latter  was  overturned  and  perish- 

>  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  358,  and  Schol. ;  Ister.  Fragment.  59,  Dindorf ; 
Diod6r.  iv.  74. 
'  Diod6r.  iv.  74. 
'  Pausanias  (vi.  21,  7)  had  read  their  names  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai. 
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ed  in  the  race.  Having  thus  won  the  hand  of  Hip- 
podameia,  Pelops  became  prince  of  Pisa^  He  put 
to  death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indigo 
nation  at  his  treachery  to  CEnomaus*,  or  from  jea- 
lousy on  the  score  of  Hippodameia :  but  Myrtilus 
was  the  son  of  HermSs,  and  though  Pelops  erected 
a  temple  in  the  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  that  god, 
he  left  a  curse  upon  his  race  which  future  calami- 
ties were  destined  painfully  to  work  out^. 

Pelops  had  a  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia : 
Pittheus,  Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  the  eponyms  of 
the  two  Argolic  cities  so  called,  are  said  to  have 
been  among  them :  Atreus  and  ThyestSs  were  also 
his  sons,  and  his  daughter  Nikippd  married  Sthe^ 
nelus  of  Mykdnae  and  became  the  mother  of  Eu- 
rystheus*.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  principality 
of  Pisa  afterwards:  the  Pisatid  villages  become 
absorbed  into  the  larger  aggregate  of  Elis,  after 
a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  their  separate  right  of 
presidency  over  the  Olympic  festival.  But  the 
legend  ran  that  Pelops  left  his  name  to  the  whole 
peninsula:  according  to  ThucydidSs,  he  was  en- 


'^  Pindar,  Olymp.  i.  140.  The  chariot  race  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaua 
was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Kypselus  at  Olympia:  the  horses  of  the 
former  were  given  as  having  wings  (Pausan.  v.  1 T,  4).  Pherekyd^s  gave 
the  same  story  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Elect.  504). 

'  It  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no 
mules  were  ever  bred  in  the  Eleian  territory :  an  Eleian  who  wished  to 
breed  a  mule  sent  his  mare  for  the  time  out  of  the  region.  The  Eleians 
themselves  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  a  disability  brought  on  the 
land  by  a  curse  from  the  lips  of  CBnomaus  (Herod,  iv.  30 ;  Plutarch, 
Quest.  Gr»c.  p.  303). 

.   >  Pans.  V.  1, 1 ;  Sophok.  Elektr.  508 ;  Eurip.  Orest.  985,  with  Schol. ; 
Plato,  Kratyl.  p.  395. 

*  Apollod.  ii.  4,  5.  Pausan.  ii.  30,  8;  26,  3;  v.  8,  1.  Heaiod.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Iliad.  XX.  116. 
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abled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great  wealth  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lydia  into  a  poor 
territory.  The  historian  leaves  out  all  the  ro- 
mantic interest  of  the  genuine  legends — preser- 
ving only  this  one  circumstance,  which,  without 
being  better  attested  than  the  rest,  carries  with  it, 
from  its  common-place  and  prosaic  character,  a 
pretended  historical  p1ausibility^ 

Besides  his  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia,  Atreus, 
Pelops  had  an  illegitimate  son  named  Chrysippus,  ch^ippos. 
of  singular  grace  and  beauty,  towards  whom  he 
displayed  so  much  affection  as  to  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  Hippodameia  and  her  sons.  Atreus  and  Thyestds 
conspired  together  to  put  Chrysippus  to  death,  for 
which  they  w^ere  banished  by  Pelops  and  retired  to 
Mykfinse*, — an  event  which  brings  us  into  the 
track  of  the  Homeric  legend.  For  Thucydidfis, 
having  found  in  the  death  of  Chrysippus  a  suitable 
ground  for  the  secession  of  Atreus  from  Pelops, 
conducts  him  at  once  to  MykSnae,  and  shows  a 
train  of  plausible  circumstances  to  account  for  his 
having  mounted  the  throne.  Eurystheus,  king  of 
Mykdnae,  was  the  maternal  nephew  of  Atreus: 
when  he  engaged  in  any  foreign  expedition,  he 
naturally  entrusted  the  regency  to  his  uncle ;  the 
people  of  Mykdnae  thus  became  accustomed  to  be 
governed  by  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  efforts 
to  conciliate  them,  so  that  when  Eurystheus  was 

>  Thucyd.  i.  5. 

'  We  find  two  distinct  legends  respecting  Chrysippus :  his  abduction 
by  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  on  which  the  lost  drama  of  Euripides  called 
Chrysippus  turned  (see  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragodien,  ii.  p.  536),  and  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  his  half-brothers.  Hyginus  (f.  85)  blends  the 
two  together. 
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defeated  and  slain  in  Attica,  the  MykSndean  people, 
apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  the  Hdrakleids, 
chose  Atreus  as  at  once  the  most  powerful  and 
most  acceptable  person  for  his  successor  \  Such 
was  the  tale  which  Thucydid6s  derived  **  from 
those  who  had  learnt  ancient  PeloponnSsian  mat- 
ters most  clearly  from  their  forefathers."  The 
introduction  of  so  much  sober  and  quasi-political 
history,  unfortunately  unauthenticated,  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  highly  poetical  legends  of  Pelops 
and  Atreus,  which  precede  and  follow  it. 
Family  Atrcus  and  ThyestSs  are  known  in  the  Iliad  only 

among  the  as  succcssivc  possessors  of  the  sceptre  of  Zeus, 
Peiopids.  ^i^j^jj  Xhyestfis  at  his  death  bequeathes  to  Aga- 
memndn.  The  family  dissensions  among  this  fated 
race  commence,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  Agamemn6n 
^  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  iEgisthus  the  son  of  Thy- 
estds.  But  subsequent  poets  dwelt  upon  an  im- 
placable quarrel  between  the  two  fathers.  The 
cause  of  the  bitterness  was  differently  represented : 
some  alleged  that  ThyestSs  had  intrigued  with  the 
Kr^tan  Aerop6,  the  wife  of  his  brother ;  other  nar- 
ratives mentioned  that  Thyest6s  procured  for  him- 
self surreptitiously  the  possession  of  a  lamb  with  a 
golden  fleece,  which  had  been  designedly  intro- 

^  Thucyd.  i.  9.  Xtyova-i  dc  ol  ra  IlcXoirovyi/o'icov  traiftiaTaTa  funifitj 
naph  rSiv  irp6rrepov  d^dcy/ui«W.  According  to  Hellanikus,  Atreus  the 
elder  son  returns  to  Pisa  after  the  death  of  Pelops  with  a  great  army, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  his  father's  principality  (Hellanik.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  lUad.  ii.  105).  Hellanikus  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  so 
solicitous  as  ThucydidSs  to  hring  the  story  into  conformity  with  Homer. 
The  circumstantifld  genealogy  given  in  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  5.  makes 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  reside  during  their  banishment  at  Makestus  in 
Triphylia :  it  is  given  without  any  special  authority,  but  may  perhaps 
come  from  Hellanikus. 
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duced  among  the  flocks  of  Atreus  by  the  anger  of 
HermSs,  as  a  cause  of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the 
whole  family*.  Atreus,  after  a  violent  burst  of  in- 
dignation, pretended  to  be  reconciled,  and  invited 
Thyestfis  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  served  up  to 
him  the  limbs  of  his  own  son,  and  the  father  igno- 
rantly  partook  of  the  fatal  meal.  Even  the  all- 
seeing  Helios  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his  chariot 
to  the  east,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  this  Thyestfian  banquet :  yet 
the  tale  of  Thyest^an  revenge — the  murder  of 
Atreus  perpetrated  by  iEgisthus,  the  incestuous 
offspring  of  Thyestfis  by  his  daughter  Pelopia — is 
no  less  replete  with  horrors*. 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.     Aga-  Ajnmem. 


memn6n  and  Menelaus  are  known  to  us  chiefly  M^n^us. 
with   their  Homeric   attributes,  which   have   not 
been  so  darkly  overlaid   by  subsequent  poets  as 
those  of  Atreus  and  Thyest^s.     Agaraemn6n  and 
Menelaus  are  affectionate  brothers :  they  marry 

>  JEachyl.  Agamem.  1204, 1253, 1608;  Hygin.86;  Attii  Fragm.  19. 
This  was  the  story  of  the  old  poem  entitled  AJkmsednis ;  seemingly  also 
of  Pherekydls,  though  the  latter  rejected  the  story  that  Hermes  had 
produced  the  golden  lamh  with  the  special  yiew  of  exciting  discord 
between  the  two  brothers,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  Myrtilus  by 
Pelops  (see  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  996). 

A  different  legend,  alluded  to  in  Soph.  Aj.  1295  (see  Schol.  ad  loc), 
recounted  that  Aeropd  had  been  detected  by  her  father  Katreus  in  un- 
chaste commerce  with  a  low-bom  person;  he  entrusted  her  in  his 
anger  to  NaupUus,  with  directions  to  throw  her  into  the  sea :  Nauplius 
however  not  only  spared  her  life,  but  betrothed  her  to  Pleisthen^, 
fiither  of  Agamenmdn  and  son  of  Atreus. 

The  tragedy  entitled  Atreus,  of  the  Latin  poet  Attius,  seems  to  have 
brought  out  with  painful  fidelity  the  harsh  and  savage  features  of  this 
family  legend  (see  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  2,  and  the  fragments  of  Attius  now 
remaining,  together  with  the  tragedy  called  Thyestis,  of  Seneca). 

«  Hygin.  fab.  87-88. 
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two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus  king  of 
Sparta,  KlytaemnSstra  and  Helen  ;  for  Helen,  the 
real  offspring  of  Zeus,  passes  as  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  ^  The  **  king  of  men  "  reigns  at  My- 
kense ;  Menelaus  succeeds  Tyndareus  at  Sparta. 
Of  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  con- 
sequent upon  it,  I  shall  speak  elsewhere :  I  now 
touch  only  upon  the  family  legends  of  the  Atreids. 
Menelaus,  on  his  return  from  Troy  with  the  reco- 
vered Helen,  is  driven  by  storms  far  away  to  the 
distant  regions  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  before 
he  again  sets  foot  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  length 
he  reaches  Sparta,  resumes  his  kingdom,  and  passes 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrupted  happiness  and 
splendour :  being  moreover  husband  of  the  godlike 
Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  is  even  spared 
the  pangs  of  death.  Whea  the  fulness  of  his  days 
is  past  he  is  transported  to  the  Elysian  fields,  there 
to  dwell  along  with  ''  the  golden-haired  Rhada- 
manthus  "  in  a  delicious  climate  and  in  undisturbed 
repose*. 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  of  men, 
Agamemn6n.  During  his  absence,  the  un warlike 
^gisthus,  son  of  Thyest^s,  had  seduced  his  wife 
KlytaemnSstra,  in  spite  of  the  special  warning  of 
the  gods,  who,  watchful  over  this  privileged  family, 
had  sent  their  messenger  HermSs  expressly  to 
deter  him  from  the  attempt  ^     A  venerable  bard 


^  So  we  must  say,  in  confonnity  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity  :  compare 
Homer,  Uiad,  xyi.  176;  and  Herodot.  vi.  53. 
2  Horn.  Odyss.  iii.  280-^00;  iv.  83-660. 
^  Odyss.  i.  38 ;  iii.  310.— oi/oXKi^oy  Alyi(rBoio. 
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had  been  left  by  Agamemn6n  as  the  companion 
and  monitor  of  his  wife,  and  so  long  as  that 
guardian  was  at  band,  ^gisthus  pressed  his  suit  in 
vain.  But  he  got  rid  of  the  bard  by  sending  him 
to  perish  in  a  desert  island,  and  then  won  without 
difficulty  the  undefended  Klytsemndstra.  Ignorant 
of  what  had  passed,  AgamemnAn  returned  from 
Troy  victorious  and  full  of  hope  to  his  native 
country ;  but  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  iEgisthus 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  there  with  the  aid  of 
the  treacherous  Klytsemndstra,  in  the  very  hall  of 
festivity  and  congratulation,  slaughtered  him  and 
his  companions  **  like  oxen  tied  to  the  manger." 
His  concubine  Kassandra,  the  prophetic  daughter 
of  Priam,  perished  along  with  him  by  the  hand  of 
KlytsemnSstra  herself  ^  The  boy  OrestSs,  the  only 
male  offspring  of  Agamemndn,  was  stolen  away  by 
his  nurse,  and  placed  in  safety  at  the  residence  of 
the  Phdkian  Strophius. 

For  seven  years  iEgisthus  and  Klytaemndstra  Orcstci. 
reigned  in  tranquillity  at  Myk^nae  on  the  throne  of 
the  murdered  Agamemn6n.  But  in  the  eighth  year 
the  retribution  announced  by  the  gods  overtook 
them :  Orestds,  grown  to  manhood,  returned  and 
avenged  his  father  by  killing  iEgisthus,  according  to 
Homer ;  subsequent  poets  add,  his  mother  also.  He 
recovered  the  kingdom  of  MykSnse,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.     Hermiond,  the  only 


>  Odyss.  iii.  260-275 ;  iv.  512-537 ;  xi.  408.  Deinias  in  his  Argo- 
liea,  and  other  historians  of  that  territory^  fixed  the  precise  day  of  the 
mnrder  of  Agamemn6n, — ^the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Gam£li6n  (Schol. 
ad  Sophokl.  Elektr.  275). 
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daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  sent  into 
the  realm  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessaly,  as  the 
bride  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  according 
to  the  promise  made  by  her  father  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  1. 

Here  ends  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  Pelopids, 
the  final  act  of  Orestes  being  cited  as  one  of  unex- 
ampled glory*.  Later  poets  made  many  additions : 
they  dwelt  upon  his  remorse  and  hardly-earned 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  upon  his 
devoted  friendship  for  Pylades ;  they  wove  many 
interesting  tales,  too,  respecting  his  sisters  Iphige- 
neia  and  Elektra  and  his  cousin  HermionS, — names 
which  have  become  naturalised  in  every  climate  and 
incorporated  with  every  form  of  poetry. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  depart  from 
Homer,  and  to  give  other  genealogies  of  their 
own,  with  respect  to  the  chief  persons  of  the  Pelo- 
pid  family.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Agamemn6n 
is  son  of  Atreus:  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in 
Stesichorus,  he  is  son  of  Pleisthen^s  the  son  of 
Atreus^.  In  Homer  he  is  specially  marked  as  reign- 
ing at  Mykdnae  ;  but  Stesichorus,  SimonidSs  and 

»  Odyss.  iii.  306 ;  iv.  9.  »  Odyss.  i.  299. 

*  Ileaiod.  Fragm.  60.  p.  44,  ed.  Duntzer;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  44, 
Kleine.  The  Scholiast  ad  Soph.  Elektr.  639,  in  reference  to  another 
discrepancy  between  Homer  and  the  Hesiodic  poems  about  the  children 
of  Helen,  remarks  that  we  ought  not  to  divert  our  attention  from  that 
which  is  moral  and  salutary  to  ourselves  in  the  poets  {rii  ^Buca  koi 
Xprftrifia  fffuv  rois  iirrvyxavov<ri),  in  order  to  cavil  at  their  genealogical 
contradictions. 

Welcker  in  vain  endeavours  to  show  that  Pleisthen^s  was  originally 
introduced  as  the  fiither  of  Atreus,  not  as  his  son  (Qriech.  Tragod. 
p.  678). 
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Pindar^  represented  him  as  having  both  resided  and 
perished  at  Sparta  or  at  Amyklae.  According  to^ 
the  ancient  Cyprian  Verses,  Helen  was  represented 
as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis :  in  one  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an 
Oceanic  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T6thys*. 
The  genealogical  discrepancies,  even  as  to  the 
persons  of  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines,  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  them,  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  un- 
availing attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  pa- 
rentage into  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chrono- 
logical calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that 
form  of  the  legend,  respecting  Agamemn6n  and 
OrestSs,  which  was  current  and  popular  among 
the  -^olic  colonists.  OrestSs  was  the  great  heroic 
chief  of  the  ^Eolic  emigration ;  he,  or  his  sons,  or 
his  descendants,  are  supposed  to  have  conducted 
the  Achaeans  to  seek  a  new  home,  when  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  invading 
D6rian8 :  the  great  families  at  Tenedos  and  other 
.^olic  cities,  even  during  the  historical  aera,  gloried 
in  tracing  back  their  pedigrees  to  this  illustrious 
source^.  The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic 
worship  of  these  mythical  ancestors  form  the  basis 

'  Schol.  ad  Euiip.  Orest.  46.  "Ofjojpos  4v  Mvic^vatf  <^<ri  ra  fiatriXela 
Tov  * hyaiUiivovor  2Trj<rtxQpos  dc  itai  ^ifiavidtft,  iv  Aojccdac/iovt^.  Pindar, 
Pyth.  xi.  31  ;  Nem.  viii.  21.  St^sichorus  bad  composed  an  ^Opiartta^ 
copied  in  many  points  from  a  still  more  ancient  lyric  Oresteia  by 
Xantbus :  compare  Atben.  xii.  p.  513,  and  JSlian,  V.  II.  iv.  26. 

'  Hesiod.  ap.  Scbol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150. 

'  See  the  ode  of  Pindar  addressed  to  Aristagoras  of  Tenedos  (Nem. 
xi.  35 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  582).  Tbere  were  Penthilids  at  MitylSnl,  from 
Pentbilus,  son  of  Orestes  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  13,  Scbneid.). 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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of  the  character  and  attributes  of  AgamemndQ  and 
his  family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which  Mykenae 
appears  as  the  first  place  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
Sparta  only  as  the  second :  the  former  the  special 
residence  of  ''  the  king  of  men"  ;  the  latter  that 
of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the 
seat  of  a  member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and 
moreover  the  birth-place  of  the  divine  Helen. 
Sparta,  Argos  and  Mykense  are  all  three  designated 
in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  H^rd  as  her  favourite 
cities' ;  yet  the  connection  of  Mykfinae  with  Argos, 
though  the  two  towns  w^ere  only  ten  miles  distant, 
is  far  less  intimate  than  the  connection  of  Mykdnse 
The  god-  ^^*^  Sparta.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  very  pe- 
dcM  H6r€    culiar  manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  H6r6  with 

and  My- 

kenae.  the  Grecian  host  and  its  leader, — for  she  watches 
over  the  Greeks  with  the  active  solicitude  of  a 
mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans  is 
implacable  to  a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  com- 
prehend*,— and  when  we  combine  this  with  the 
ancient  and  venerated  Heraeon,  or  temple  of  H6r^, 
near  Myk^nae,  we  may  partly  explain  to  ourselves 
the  pre-eminence  conferred  upon  MykSnae  in  the 
Iliad  and   Odyssey.      The  Heraeon  was   situated 

^  Iliad,  iv.  52.     Compare  Euripid.  HSrakleid.  350. 

'  Iliad,  iv.  31.     Zeus  says  to  Hdrfi,— 

AaifjMvbj,  Ti  vv  a-€  HpUifios,  UptdfjLoio  re  iraidts 
Totra-a  Kcuca  p€{€aKov  or  atnrtpx'^s  /i§v€aiv€is 
*lX(ov  i^oKcmcL^ai  ivKriiMvov  nroKUBpov ; 
£/  dc  (TV  y,  fl<r€\6ova'a  nvkas  KaX  rtixta  fuucpa, 
'n/ui6v  fiffipfoBois  npiafjLOv  UpidfjLOio  re  iraidas, 
AXXovr  T€  Tpaas,  rm  K€v  xoKov  c^cuecVaio. 
Again,  xviii.  358, — 

^  pa  w  o-flo 
*Ef  avTTJs  iyfvovro  KaprjKOfioavTfs  *A;(ato«. 
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between  Argos  and  Mykdnae ;  in  later  times  its 
priestesses  were  named  and  its  affairs  administered 
by  the  Argeians  :  but  as  it  was  much  nearer  to 
Myk^nae  than  to  Argos,  we  may  with  probability 
conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  former, 
and  that  the  increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled 
them  to  usurp  to  themselves  a  religious  privilege 
which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  contention 
among  the  Grecian  communities.  The  ^Eolic  co- 
lonists doubtless  took  out  with  them  in  their  emi- 
gration the  divine  and  heroic  legends,  as  well  as 
the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites,  of  the  H6raeon  ; 
and  in  those  legends  the  most  exalted  rank  would 
be  assigned  to  the  close-adjoining  and  administer- 
ing city. 

Mykfinae  maintained  its  independence  even  down  Legendary 
to  the  Persian  invasion.  Eighty  of  its  heavy-armed  gTMykSwI 
citizens,  in  the  ranks  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Plataea,  upheld  the 
splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  city  during  a 
season  of  peril,  when  the  more  powerful  Argos 
disgraced  itself  by  a  treacherous  neutrality.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  Mykfinae  was  enslaved  and  its 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though 
this  city  so  long  maintained  a  separate  existence, 
its  importance  had  latterly  sunk  to  nothing,  while 
that  of  the  D6rian  Argos  was  augmented  very 
much,  and  that  of  the  Ddrian  Sparta  still  more. 

The  name  of  Mykfinae  is  imperishably  enthroned 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but  all  the  subsequent 
fluctuations  of  the  legend  tend  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recognition 
of  the  Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious  fes- 

q2 
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tival  of  Peloponnesus  gave  vogue  to  that  genea- 
logy which  connected  Pelops  with  Pisa  or  Elis 
and  withdrew  him  from  Myk^nae.  Moreover,  in 
the  poems  of  the  great  Athenian  tragedians,  My- 
kSnae  is  constantly  confounded  and  treated  as  one 
with  Argos.  If  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  for- 
mer, expelled  at  the  time  of  its  final  subjugation 
by  the  Argeians,  had  witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama 
of  iEschylus,  SophoklSs,  or  Euripides,  or  the  recital 
of  an  ode  of  Pindar,  he  would  have  heard  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  city  of  his  oppressors 
made  a  partner  in  the  heroic  glories  of  his  own^ 
But  the  great  political  ascendency  acquired  by 
ito  decline    Sparta  contributed  still  farther  to  degrade  MykSnse, 

coincident         *  ,  o  j  » 

with  the  by  disposing  subsequent  poets  to  treat  the  chief 
Argos  and  of  the  Grecian  armament  against  Troy  as  having 
^"^  been  a  Spartan.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  Stdsichorus,  Simonid^s  and  Pindar  adopted 
this  version  of  the  legend :  we  know  that  Zeus 
Agamemn6n,  as  well  as  the  hero  Menelaus,  was 
worshiped  at  the  D6rian  Sparta^,  and  the  feeling 
of  intimate  identity,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans 
connected  with  the  name  of  Agamemn6n,  is  forcibly 
evinced  by  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  Syagrus  to 
Geldn  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion of  Greece.  Gelon  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid 
in  the  imminent  danger  of  Greece  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis :    he   offered   to   furnish   an   immense 

*  See  the  preface  of  Dissen  to  the  teuth  Ncm.  of  Pindar. 

'  Clemens  Alcxandr.  Admonit.  ad  .Gent.  p.  24.  ^Ayafitfivova  yovp 
rtva  Am  cV  2irdpTij  Tifia<rBai  Srci^uXof  ioTopti,  See  also  (Enomaus  ap. 
Euseb.  Praeparat.  Evangel,  v.  28. 
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auxiliary  force,  on  condition  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand should  be  allotted  to  him.  ''  Loudly  in- 
deed would  the  Pelopid  Agamemndn  cry  out  (ex- 
claimed Syagrus  in  rejecting  this  application),  if  he 
were  to  learn  that  the  Spartans  had  been  deprived 
of  the  headship  by  Gel6n  and  the  Syracusans^" 
Nearly  a  century  before  this  event,  in  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Spartans 
had  brought  back  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  the  bones 
of  "  the  Lacdnian  Orestes,"  as  Pindar  denominates  Agamem- 
him* :  the  recovery  of  these  bones  was  announced  omt^^ 
to  them  as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill-  ^gpSuu^ 
fortune,  and  of  procuring  victory  in  their  war 
against  Tegea ».  The  value  which  they  set  upon 
this  acquisition,  and  the  decisive  results  ascribed 
to  it,  exhibit  a  precise  analogy  with  the  recovery 
of  the  bones  of  Theseus  from  Skyros  by  the  Athe- 
nian Cim6n  shortly  after  the  Persian  invasion*. 
The  remains  sought  were  those  of  a  hero  properly 
belonging  to  their  own  soil,  but  who  had  died  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  of  whose  protection  and  assist- 
ance they  were  for  that  reason  deprived.  And  the 
superhuman  magnitude  of  the  bones,  which  were 
contained  in  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long,  is  well- 
suited  to  the  legendary  grandeur  of  the  son  of 
Agamemndn. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  159.  *H  k€  fuy  oifia>(€uv  6  HcXoiridi;;  ^AycLfjJfuwv, 
TTXfSofKvof  ^jrafmriTas  dirapaiprjo-Bai  r^v  ffftyLovLav  vnb  T(Xmv6s  r€  Koi  t&p 
ISvpoKava-iav :  compare  Homer^  Iliad,  vii.  125.  See  what  appears  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  same  passage  in  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  iii.  8^  4. 
'H  ft/yoXa  y  ^  crreva^fuxv  oi  Trdrpioi  vofioi,  &c. 

«  Pindar,  Pyth.  xi.  16.  »  Herodot.  i.  68. 

^  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  36,  Cimdn,  c.  8 ;  Pausan.  iii.  3,  6. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LACONIAN  AND  MESSENIAN  GENEALOGIES. 

Leiex— au-  The  earliest  names  in  Lac6nian  genealogy  are,  an 
ITomSd  La-  autochthonous  Lelex  and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleo- 
conia.  chareia.  From  this  pair  sprung  a  son  Eur6tas,  and 
from  him  a  daughter  Sparta,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Lacedaemdn,  son  of  Zeus  and  TaygetS,  daughter 
of  Atlas.  Amyklas,  son  of  Lacedsemdn,  had  two 
sons,  Kynortas  and  Hyacinthus — the  latter  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  by  whose 
hand  he  was  accidentally  killed  while  playing  at 
quoits :  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  which  the 
Lacedaemdnians  generally,  and  the  Amyklaeans  with 
special  solemnity,  celebrated  throughout  the  histo- 
rical ages,  was  traced  back  to  this  legend.  Kynor- 
tas was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peri^rfis,  who  married 
GorgophonS,  daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a  nume- 
rous issue — ^Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukip- 
pus,  and  Hippokoon.  Some  authors  gave  the 
genealogy  diflFerently,  making  Peri6r6s,  son  of  ^Eo- 
lus,  to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  and  (Ebalus  son 
of  Kynortas,  from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikarius 
and  Hippokoon  \ 
Tyndareus  ^^^^  Tyudarcus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  by  their 
anduda.  brother  Hippokoon,  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at 
the  residence  of  Thestius,  king  of  Kalyd6n,  whose 
daughter,  L^da,  Tyndareus  espoused.     It  is  num- 

*  Compare  ApoUod.  iii.  10,  4.     Pausan.  iii.  1,  4. 
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bered  among  the  exploits  of  the  omnipresent  H6- 
raklSs,  that  he  slew  Hippokoon  and  his  sons,  and 
restored  T}Tidareus  to  his  kingdom,  thus  creating 
for  the  subsequent  HSrakleidan  kings  a  mythical 
title  to  the  throne.     Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  bro- 
thers, are  persons  of  interest  in  legendary  narra- 
tive :    he  is  the  father  of  Kast6r,   of  Timandra, 
married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea^  and  of 
KlytsemnSstra,  married  to  Agamemndn.      Pollux 
and  the  ever-memorable  Helen  are  the  offspring 
of  LSda  by  Zeus.     Ikarius  is  the  father  of  Pene-  oiBrspringof 
lop6,  wife  of  Odysseus :  the  contrast  between  her  i.  KwtSr, 
behaviour  and  that  of  KlytaemnSstra  and  Helen  m^^nmfi- 
became  the  more  striking  in  consequence  of  their  2?poiiux. 
being  so  nearly  related.     Aphareus  is  the  father  of  ^«^®"- 
Idas  and  Lynkeus,  while  Leukippus  has  for  his 
daughters,  Phoeb6  and  Ilaeira.    According  to  one  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems,  Kastdr  and  Pollux  were  both 
sons  of  Zeus  by  L6da,  while  Helen  was  neither 
daughter  of  Zeus  nor  of  Tyndareus,  but  of  Oceanus 
and  T^hys*. 

The  brothers  Kastdr  and  (PolydeukSs,  or)  Pollux 
are  no  less  celebrated  for  their  fraternal  affection 
than  for  their  great  bodily  accomplishments :  Kas- 
tdr, the  great  charioteer  and  horse-master ;  Pollux, 
the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  enrolled  both 
among  the  hunters  of  the  Kalyd6nian  boar  and 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in 
which  Pollux  represses  the  insolence  of  Amykus, 


>  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.     Pindar.  Olymp.  xi.  79. 

'  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150.  Fregm.  Hetiod.  Diint- 
zer,  58.  p.  44.  Tyndareus  was  worshiped  as  a  god  at  Lacedsmdn 
(Varro  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  viii.  2/5). 
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king  of  the  Bebrykes,   on  the   coast  of  Asiatic 
Thrace — the  latter,  a  gigantic  pagilist,  from  whom 
Kastdr  and  no  rival  has  cver  escaped,  challenges  Pollux,  but  is 
vanquished  and  killed  in  the  fight  ^ 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Attica,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their 
sister  Helen,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  The- 
seus in  her  early  youth,  and  deposited  by  him  at 
Aphidna,  while  he  accompanied  Peirithous  to  the 
under-world,  in  order  to  assist  his  friend  in  carry- 
ing off  PersephonS.  The  force  of  Kast6r  and 
Pollux  was  irresistible,  and  when  they  re-demanded 
their  sister,  the  people  of  Attica  were  anxious  to 
restore  her :  but  no  one  knew  where  ThSseus  had 
deposited  his  prize.  The  invaders,  not  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  this  denial,  proceeded  to  ravage 
the  country,  which  would  have  been  utterly  ruined, 
had  not  Dekelus,  the  eponyinus  of  Dekeleia,  been 
able  to  indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of  con- 
cealment. The  autochthonous  Titakus  betrayed 
Aphidna  to  Kast6r  and  Pollux,  and  Helen  was 
Legend  of  recovered :  the  brothers,,  in  evacuating  Attica,  car- 
Ddedda.  ried  away  into  captivity  iEthra,  the  mother  of  The- 
seus. In  after-days,  when  Kastdr  and  Pollux,  under 
the  title  of  the  Dioskuri,  had  come  to  be  wor- 
shiped as  powerful  gods,  and  when  the  Athenians 
were  greatly  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Theseus — 
the  revelation  made  by  Dekelus  was  considered  as 

»  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  1-96.  ApoUod.  i.  9, 20.  Theocrit.  xxii.  26-133. 
In  the  account  of  Apoll6niu8  and  Apollod6nu,  Amykus  is  slain  in  the 
contest ;  in  that  of  Theocritus  he  is  only  conquered  and  forced  to  give 
in,  with  a  promise  to  renounce  for  the  future  his  brutal  conduct: 
there  were  several  different  narratiyes.  See  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  106. 
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eDtitling  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  favourable  remembrance  of 
the  Lacedsemdnians,  who  maintained  the  Deke- 
leians  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  certain  hono- 
rary privileges  at  Sparta  S  and  even  spared  that 
dSme  in  all  their  invasions  of  Attica.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  this  legend  had 
some  weight  in  determining  the  Lacedaemdnians 
to  select  Dekeleia  as  the  place  of  their  occupation 
during  the  PeloponnSsian  war. 

The  fatal  combat  between  Kastdr  and  Poly- 
deukSs  on  the  one  side,  and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on 
the  other,  for  the  possession  of  the  daughters  of 
Leukippus,  was  celebrated  by  more  than  one  an- 
cient poet,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet 
remaining  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  Leukippus  had 
formally  betrothed  his  daughters  to  Idas  and  Lyn- 
keus ;  but  the  Tyndarids,  becoming  enamoured  of  Idas  and 
them,  outbid  their  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  cus-  ^y"''®^ 
tomary  nuptial  gifts,  persuaded  the  father  to  vio- 
late his  promise,  and  carried  off  PhoebS  and  Ila^ira 
as  their  brides.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  pursued  them 
and  remonstrated  against  the  injustice :  according 
to  Theocritus,  this  was  the  cause  of  the  combat. 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  63.  Herod.  i\.  73.  AciccXcW  di  rav  t6t€  ipyaa-a* 
lUv^v  tfpyov  xph^^y^^  ^^  ^^^  ndvra  xp^^^^f  ^^  avroi  *AOfjvaioi  Xeyovcri. 
According  to  other  authors,  it  was  Akaddmus  who  made  the  revektion, 
and  the  spot  called  Akaddmia,  near  Athens^  which  the  Lacedeemdnians 
spared  in  consideration  of  this  service  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  31,  32,  33, 
where  he  gives  several  different  versions  of  this  tale  hy  Attic  writers, 
framed  with  the  view  of  exonerating  ThSseus).  The  recoveiy  of  Helen 
and  the  captivity  of  i£thra  were  represented  on  the  ancient  chest  of 
Rypselus,  with  the  following  curious  inscription : — 

Tvvdopcda  'EXcyov  (f>€p€TOP,  hXBpajf  d*  *A$€va$€tf 
*EXk€tov.  Pausan.  v.  19,  1. 
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But  there  was  another  tale,  which  seems  the  older, 
and  which  assigns  a  different  cause  to  the  quarrel. 
The  four  had  jointly  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some  cattle,  but 
did  not  agree  about  the  partition  of  the  booty — 
Idas  carried  off  into  MessSnia  a  portion  of  it  which 
the  Tyndarids  claimed  as  their  own.  To  revenge 
and  reimburse  themselves,  the  Tyndarids  invaded 
.MessiSnia,  placing  themselves  in  ambush  in  the 
hollow  of  an  ancient  oak.  But  Lynkeus,  endued 
with  preternatural  powers  of  vision,  mounted  to  the 
top  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  he  could  see  over 
the  whole  Peloponnesus,  he  detected  them  in  their 
chosen  place  of  concealment.  Such  was  the  nar- 
rative of  the  ancient  Cyprian  Verses.  Kastdr 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Idas,  Lynkeus  by  that  of 
Pollux.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  from  the  tomb 
of  his  father  Aphareus,  hurled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked 
him  down  and  stunned  him  ;  but  Zeus,  interposing 
at  the  critical  moment  for  the  protection  of  his  son, 
.killed  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt.  Zeus  would  have 
conferred  upon  Pollux  the  gift  of  immortality,  but 
the  latter  could  not  endure  existence  without  his 
.brother  :  he  entreated  permission  to  share  the.  gift 
with  Kastdr,  and  both  were  accordingly  permitted 
to  live,  but  only  on  every  other  day*. 

The  Dioskuri,  or  sons   of  Zeus, — as   the  two 

*  Cypria  Carm.  Frag;m.  8.  p.  13,  Diintzer.  Lycophrdn,  538-566  with 
Schol.  ApoUod.  iii.  11,  1.  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  55-90,  iT€prjfjiepov  dBavaa-iay : 
also  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  302,  with  the  Commentary  of  Nitzsch,  vol.  iii. 
p.  245. 

The  combat  thus  ends  morefavourably  to  the  Tyndarids ;  but  probably 
the  account  least  favourable  to  them  is  the  oldest,  since  their  dignity 
went  on  continually  increasing,  until  at  last  they  became  great  deities. 
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Spartan  heroes,  Kast6r  and  Pollux,  were  denomi- 
nated,— were  recognised  in  the  historical  days  of 
Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  This 
is  even  noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
is  at  any  rate  a  veiy  old  interpolation,  as  well  as  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns. '    What  is  yet  more  Great  func- 
remarkable  is,   that    they  were    invoked   during  ^w^of 
storms  at  sea,  as  the  special  and  all-powerful  pro-  J^^ri^*"*" 
lectors  of  the  endangered  mariner,  although  their 
attributes  and  their  celebrity  seem  to  be  of  a  cha- 
racter so  dissimilar.   They  were  worshiped  through- 
out most  parts  of  Greece,  but  with  pre-eminent 
sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kast6r  and  Pollux  being  removed,  the  Spartan 
genealogy  passes  from  Tyndareus  to  Menelaus,  and 
from  him  to  Orestfis. 

Originally  it  appears  that  MessSnS  was  a  name 
for  the  western  portion  of  Lac6nia,  bordering  on 
what  was  called  Pylos :  it  is  so  represented  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to  have  included  it 
amongst  the  possessions  of  Orestes  and  his  de- 
scendants. Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Mess^nico-D6rian  kingdom,  there  never  was  any 
town  called  MessSnS :  the  town  was  first  founded 
by  Epameinondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The 
heroic  genealogy  of  MessSnia  starts  from  the  same  MessSnian 
name  as  that  of  Lac6nia — from  the  autochthonous  8f«°<«io8y- 
Xelex:  his  younger  son,  Polj'kadn,  marries  Mes- 
sfinS,  daughter  of  the  Argeian  Triopas,  and  settles 
the  country.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  posterity 
of  this  pair  occupied  the  country  for  five  genera- 
tions ;  but  he  in  vain  searched  the  ancient  genea- 

*  Odyss.  xxi.  15.     Diod6r.  xv.  66. 
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logical  poems  to  find  the  names  of  their  descend- 
ants \  To  them  succeeded  Peri^r^s,  son  of  i£olas  ; 
and  Aphareus  and  Leukippus,  according  to  Pausa- 
PeriferSfr-  nias,  were  sons  of  Perifir^s.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  are 
Mtfp^  the  only  heroes,  distinguished  for  personal  exploits 
and  memorable  attributes,  belonging  to  Mess^nia 
proper.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Dioskuri, 
and  were  interesting  persons  in  the  old  legendary 
poems.  MarpSssa  was  the  daughter  of  Eudnus, 
and  wooed  by  Apollo :  nevertheless  Idas*  carried 
her  oflf  by  the  aid  of  a  winged  chariot  which  he 
had  received  from  Poseid6n.  EuSnus  pursued 
them,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  river  Lykormas, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  overtake  them :  his 
grief  caused  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  river, 
which  ever  afterwards  bore  his  name.  Idas  brought 
MarpSssa  safe  to  MessSnia,  and  even  when  Apollo 
there  claimed  her  of  him,  he  did  not  fear  to  risk  a 
combat  with  the  god.  But  Zeus  interfered  as  me- 
diator, and  permitted  the  maiden  to  choose  which 
of  the  two  she  preferred.  She  attached  herself  to 
Idas,  being  apprehensive  that  Apollo  would  desert 
her  in  her  old  age  :  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  slew  herself.  Both  Idas  and  Lynkeus  took  part 
in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  in  the  Kalyddnian 
boar-hunt^. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  2,  1. 

'  Iliad,  ix.  553.  Simonidls  had  handled  this  story  in  detail  (Schol. 
Ven.  II.  ix.p.  653).  Bacchylidfis  (ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  iv.  92)  ce- 
lebrated in  one  of  his  poems  the  competition  among  many  eager  suit- 
ors for  the  hand  of  Marp^ssa,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  com- 
petition for  Hippodameia,  daughter  of  CEnomaus.  Many  unsuccessful 
suitors  perished  by  the  hand  of  Eu^nus :  their  skulls  were  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Poseiddn. 

'  ApoUod.  i.  7,  9.  Pausan.  iv.  2,  5.    Apolldnius  Rhodius  describes 
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Aphareus,  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded 
the  town  of  Ar6n6,  and  made  over  most  part  of 
his  dominions  to  his  kinsman  NSleus,  with  whom 
we  pass  into  the  Pylian  genealogy. 

Idas  as  full  of  boast  and  self-confidenee,  heedless  of  the  necessity  of 
divine  aid.  Probably  this  was  the  character  of  the  brothers  in  the  old 
legend,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Dioskuri. 

The  wrath  of  the  Dioskuri  against  Messenia  was  treated^  even  in  the 
historical  times,  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  subjection  of  the  Messenians 
by  the  Spartans:  that  wrath  had  been  appeased  at  the  time  when 
Epameinondas  reconstituted  Messend  (Pausan.  iv.  27»  1). 
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ARCADIAN  GENEALOGY. 

Pciasgus.  The  Arcadian  divine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins 
with  Pelasgus,  whom  both  Hesiod  and  Asius  con- 
sidered as  an  indigenous  man,  though  Akusilaus 
the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother  of  Argos 
and  son  of  Zeus  by  Niob6,  daughter  of  Phor6neus : 
this  logographer  wished  to  establish  a  community 
of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the  Arcadians. 
Lykadnand  Lyka6n,  SOU  of  Pclasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia, 
Bons.*^  had,  by  different  wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage, 
impious  and  wicked  of  mankind :  Maenalus  was 
the  eldest  of  them.  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  become  a  witness  of  their  misdeeds,  pre- 
sented himself  to  them  in  disguise.  They  killed  a 
child  and  served  it  up  to  him  for  a  meal ;  but  the 
god  overturned  the  table  and  struck  dead  with 
thunder  Lyka6n  and  all  his  fifty  sons,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Nyktimus,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  god- 
dess Gaea  (the  Earth).  The  town  near  which  the 
table  was  overturned  received  the  name  of  Trapezus 
(Tabletown). 
Legend  of  This  singular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  ety- 
ferocity~  mological  type  as  that  of  the  ants  in  iEgina,  re- 
bythcGods.  couutcd  clsewhere)  seems  ancient,  and  may  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But 
Pausanias  tells  us  a  story  in  many  respects  dif- 
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ferent,  which  was  represented  to  him  in  Arcadia 
as  the  primitive  local  account,  and  which  becomes 
the  more  interesting,  as  he  tells  us  that  he  him- 
self fully  believes  it.  Both  tales  indeed  go  to  il- 
lustrate the  same  point — the  ferocity  of  Lyka6n's 
character,  as  well  as  the  cruel  rites  which  he  prac- 
tised. The  latter  was  the  first  who  established  the 
worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Lykaeus :  he 
offered  up  a  child  to  Zeus,  and  made  libations 
with  the  blood  upon  the  altar.  Immediately  after 
having  perpetrated  this  act,  he  was  changed  into  a 
wolf>. 

"  Of  the  truth  of  this  narrative  (observes  Pau-  Deep  reu- 
sanias)  I  feel  persuaded :  it  has  been  repeated  by  ^^Pau^. 
the  Arcadians  from  old  times,  and  it  carries  pro-  ""* 
bability  along  with  it.     For  the  men  of  that  day, 
from  their  justice  and  piety,  were  guests  and  com- 
panions at  table  with  the  gods,  who  manifested 
towards  them  approbation  when  they  were  good, 

>  Apollod6r.  iii.  8,  1.  Hygin.  fab.  176.  Eratosthen.  Catasterism.  8. 
Pausan.  viii.  2,  2-3.  A  different  story  respecting  the  immolation  of 
the  child  is  in  Nikolaus  Damask.  Frag.  p.  41,  Orelli.  Lyka6n  is  men- 
tioned as  the  first  founder  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykeeus  in  Schol.  Eurip. 
Orest.  1662;  but  nothing  is  there  said  about  the  human  sacrifice  or  its 
consequences.  In  the  historical  times,  the  festival  and  solemnities  of 
the  Lyksea  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  materially  from  the 
other  agdnes  of  Greece  (Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  104 ;  Nem.  x.  46) :  Xenias- 
the  Arcadian,  one  of  the  generals  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
celebrated  the  solemnity  with  great  magnificence  in  the  march  through 
Asia  Minor  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  10).  But  the  fable  of  the  human  sacri- 
fice, and  the  subsequent  transmutation  of  the  person  who  had  eaten 
human  food  into  a  wolf,  continued  to  be  told  in  connection  with  them 
(Plato,  de  Republic,  viii.  c.  15.  p.  417).  Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  34. 
This  passage  of  Plato  seems  to  afford  distinct  indication  that  the  prac- 
tice of  offering  human  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  Lyksean  Zeus  was 
neither  prevalent  nor  recent,  but  at  most  only  traditional  and  anti- 
quated ;  and  it  therefore  limits  the  sense  or  invalidates  the  authority' 
of  the  Pseudo- Platonic  dialogue,  Minos,  c.  5. 
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and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill,  iu  a  palpable  man- 
ner: indeed  at  that  time  there  were  some,  who 
having  once  been  men,  became  gods,  and  who  yet 
retain  their  privileges  as  such — ^Aristaeus,  the  Kr^« 
tan  Britomartis,  HSraklSs  son  of  AlkmSna,  Am- 
phiaraus  the  son  of  OiklSs,  and  Pollux  and  Kastdr 
besides.  We  may  therefore  believe  that  Lyka6n 
became  a  wild  beast,  and  that  NiobS,  the  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  became  a  stone.  But  in  my  time, 
wickedness  having  enormously  increased,  so  as  to 
overrun  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it, 
there  are  no  farther  examples  of  men  exalted  into 
gods,  except  by  mere  title  and  from  adulation  to- 
wards the  powerful:  moreover  the  anger  of  the 
gods  falls  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved 
for  them  after  their  departure  from  hence." 
Hu  view  of      Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  censure  those  who, 

past  and 

present  by  multiplying  false  miracles  in  more  recent  times, 
tended  to  rob  the  old  and  genuine  miracles  of  their 
legitimate  credit  and  esteem.  The  passage  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  views  which  a  religious  and  in- 
structed pagan  took  of  his  past  time — ^how  insepa- 
rably he  blended  together  in  it  gods  and  men,  and 
how  little  he  either  recognised  or  expected  to  find 
in  it  the  naked  phaenomena  and  historical  laws  of 
connection  which  belonged  to  the  world  before 
him.  He  treats  the  past  as  the  province  of  le- 
gend, the  present  as  that  of  history ;  and  in  doing 
this  he  is  more  sceptical  than  the  persons  with 
whom  he  conversed,  who  believed  not  only  in  the 
ancient,  but  even  in  the  recent  and  falsely  reported 
miracles.  It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  al- 
ways proceed  consistently  with  this  position:    he 
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often  rationalises  the  stories  of  the  past,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connexion ; 
and  sometimes^  though  more  rarely,  accepts  the 
miracles  of  the  present.  But  in  the  present  in* 
stance  he  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is 
recent  and  what  is  ancient :  his  criticism  is,  in  the 
main,  analogous  to  that  of  Arrian  in  regard  to  the 
Amazons — denying  their  existence  during  times  of 
recorded  history,  but  admitting  it  during  the  early 
and  unrecorded  ages. 

In  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  the  sons  of  Ly- 
kadn,  instead  of  perishing  by  thunder  from  Zeus, 
become  the  founders  of  the  various  towns  in  Ar- 
cadia. And  as  that  region  was  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  small  and  independent  townships, 
each  having  its  own  eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  he- 
roic genealogy  appears  broken  up  and  subdivided. 
Pallas,  Orestheus,  Phigalus,  Trapezeus,  Maenalus, 
MantinSus,  and  Tegeat^s,  are  all  numbered  among 
the  sons  of  Lyka6n,  and  are  all  eponyms  of  various 
Arcadian  towns  ^ 

The  legend  respecting  Kallist6  and  Arkas,  the  Kaiusta 
eponym  of  Arcadia  generally,  seems  to  have  been  *** 
originally  quite  independent  of  and  distinct  from 
that  of  Lyka6n.  EumSIus,  indeed,  and  some  other 
poets  made  Kallistd  daughter  of  Lyka6n  •;  but 
neither  Hesiod,  nor  Asius,  nor  Pherekydfis,  ac- 
knowledged any  relationship  between  them*.  The 
beautiful.  Kallistd,  companion  of  Artemis  in  the 
chase,  had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity : 
Zeus,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  obtained  a 

>  Paus.  viii.  3.     Hygin.  fab.  177.  '  Apollod.  iii.  8,  2. 
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violation  of  the  vow,  to  the  grievous  displeasure 
both  of  Hfirfi  and  Artemis.  The  former  changed 
KaUist6  into  a  bear,  the  latter  when  she  was  in 
that  shape  killed  her  with  an  arrow.  Zeus  gave 
to  the  unfortunate  Kallist6  a  place  among  the 
stars,  as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear:  he  also 
preserved  the  child  Arkas,  of  which  she  was  preg- 
nant by  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Atlantid  nymph 
Maia  to  bring  up^ 

Arkas,  when  he  became  king,  ohtained  from 
Triptolemus  and  communicated  to  his  people  the 
first  rudiments  of  agriculture  ;  he  also  taught  them 
to  make  bread,  to  spin,  and  to  weave.  He  had 
three  sons — Azan,  Apheidas,  and  Elatus  :  the  first 
was  the  eponym  of  Azania,  the  northern  region 
of  Arcadia ;  the  second  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Tegea ;  the  third  was  father  of  Ischys  (rival  of 
Apollo  for  the  affections  of  Kor6nis),  as  well  as  of 
iEpytus  and  Kyll^n :  the  name  of  iEpytus  among 
the  heroes  of  Arcadia  is  as  old  as  the  Catalogue  in 
the  Iliad*. 

Aleus,  son  of  Apheidas  and  king  of  Tegea,  was 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  temple  and  worship 
of  Ath^nfi  Alea  in  that  town.  Lykurgus  and  K6- 
pheus  were  his  sons,  Aug6  his  daughter,  who  was 
seduced  by  H6rakl6s,  and  secretly  bore  to  him  a 


^  Pausan.  yiii.  3,  2.    ApoUod.  iii.  8,  2.     Hesiod.  apud  Eratostfaen. 
Catasterism.  1.  Fragm.  182,  Marktech.     Hygin.  f.  177. 

»  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  604.     Find.  Olymp.  vi.  44-63. 
.  The  tomb  of  JGpytus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  was  shown  to  Pausa- 
nias  between  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  (Pausan.  viii.  16,  2).     iBpytos 
was  a  cognomen  of  HermSs  (Pausan.  viii.  47,  3). 

The  hero  Arkas  was  worshiped  at  Mantineia,  under  the  special  in- 
jimction  of  the  Delphian  oracle  (Pausan.  viii.  9, 2). 
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child :  the  father,  discovering  what  had  happened, 
sent  Aug6  to  Nauplius  to  be  sold  into  slavery : 
Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  purchased 
her  and  made  her  his  wife :  her  tomb  was  shown 
at  Pergamus  on  the  river  Kaikus  even  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias*. 

The  child  T^lephus,  exposed  on  Mount  Parthe- 
nius,  was  wonderfully  sustained  by  the  milk  of  a 
doe  :  the  herdsmen  of  Korythus  brought  him  up, 
and  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  go 
and  find  his  parents  in  Mysia.  Teuthras  adopted 
him,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  throne :  in  the  first 
attempt  of  the  army  of  Agamemndn  against  Troy, 
on  which  occasion  they  mistook  their  point  and 
landed  in  Mysia,  his  valour  signally  contributed  to 
the  repulse  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  was  at  last 
vanquished  and  desperately  wounded  by  the  spear 
of  Achilles — by  whom  however  he  was  afterwards 
healed,  under  the  injunction  of  the  oracle,  and  be- 
came the  guide  of  the  Greeks  in  their  renewed 
attack  upon  the  Trojans*. 

'  Pausan.  viii.  4,  6.     Apollod.  iii.  9,  1.     Diod6r.  iv.  33. 

A  separate  legend  respecting  Aug6  and  the  birth  of  TSlephus  was 
current  at  Tegea,  attached  to  the  temple,  statue,  and  cognomen  of 
£ileith3ria  in  the  Tegeatic  agora  (Pausan.  viii.  48, 5). 

Hekatseus  seems  to  have  narrated  in  detail  the  adventures  of  Augd 
(Pausan.  viii.  4,  4 ;  47,  3.     Hekat«.  Fragm.  345,  Didot). 

Euripides  followed  a  different  story  about  Augd  and  the  birth  of 
TSlephus  in  his  lost  tragedy  called  AugS.  (See  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  615.) 
Respecting  the  Mva-oi  of  iBschylus,  and  the  two  lost  dramas,  'AXcadat 
and  Mvo-oi  of  Sophoklds,  little  can  be  made  out.  (See  Welcker,  Giie- 
chisch.  Tragod.  p.  53,  408-414.) 

'  T^lephus  and  his  exploits  were  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  lost  old 
epic  poem,  the  Cyprian  Verses.  See  argument  of  that  poem  ap.  Diintzer, 
£p.  Fragm.  p.  10.  His  exploits  were  also  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Olymp. 
ix.  70-79) ;  he  is  enumerated  along  with  Hect6r,  Cycnus,  Memn6n, 
the  most  distinguished  opj^onents  of  Achilles  (Isthm.  iv.  46).   His  birth, 

r2 
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From  Lykurgus^  the  son  of  Aleus  and  brother 
of  Augdy  we  pa8S  to  his  son  Ankaeus,  numbered 
among  the  Argonauts,  finally  killed  in  the  chase 
of  the  Kalyddnian  boar,  and  father  of  Agapendr, 
who  leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against  Troy, — 
(the  adventures  of  his  niece,  the  Tegeatic  huntress 
Atalanta,    have   already   been   touched    upon,) — 
then  to  Echemus,  son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson 
of  the  brother  of  Lykurgus,  K^pheus.     Echemus 
Ank«ii»—    is   the   chief  heroic   ornament  of  Tegea.     When 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  HdraklSs,  conducted  the  HSra- 
kleids  on   their  first  expedition  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, Echemus  commanded  the  Tegean   troops 
who  assembled  along  with  the  other  Peloponnesians 
at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  repel  the  invasion :  it 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  determined 
by  single  combat,  and  Echemus,  as  the  champion 
of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and  killed  Hyllus. 
Pursuant  to   the  stipulation  by  which   they  had 
bound  themselves,  the  HSrakleids  retired,  and  abs- 
tained for  three   generations  from  pressing  their 
claim  upon  Peloponnesus.     This  valorous  exploit 
of  their  great  martial  hero  was  cited  and  appealed 
to  by  the  Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  as 
the  principal  evidence  of  their  claim  to  the  second 
post  in  the  combined  army,  next  in  point  of  honour 
to  that  of  the  Lacedaemdnians,  and  superior  to  that 
of  the  Athenians  i  the  latter  replied  to  them  by 
producing  as  counter-evidence  the  splendid  heroic 

as  well  as  his  adventures,  became  subjects  with  most  of  the  great  Attic 
tragedians. 

'  There  were  other  local  genealogies  of  Tegea  deduced  from  Lykur- 
gus :  B6tachus,  eponym  of  the  ddme  B6tachidae  at  that  place,  was  his 
grandson  (Nicolaus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ba>rax(dai). 
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deeds  of  Athens, — the  protection  of  the  Hdrakleids  Echemua 
against  Eurystheus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians  — HSnJ^  "* 
of  Thebes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons  ^ufdfi^m 
in  Attica*.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  a^^"*' 
legendary  glories  were  both  recited  by  the  speakers, 
and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with  profound  and  un<- 
doubting  faith,  as  well  as  with  heart-stirring  admi- 
ration. 

One  other  person  there  is — Ischys,  son  of  Elatus 
and  grandson  of  Arkas — in  the  fabulous  genealogy 
of  Arcadia  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
over,  inasmuch  as  his  name  and  adventures  are 
connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  memorable  god  or 
hero  ^sculapius,  or  AsklSpius.  Kordnis,  daughter  Kordnia 
of  Phlegyas,  and  resident  near  the  lake  Boebeis  in  piot. ' 
Thessaly,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  became  preg- 
nant by  him  :  unfaithful  to  the  god,  she  listened  to 
the  propositions  of  Ischys  son  of  Elatus,  and  con- 
sented  to  wed  him :  a  raven  brought  to  Apollo  the 
fatal  news,  which  so  incensed  him  that  he  changed 
the  colour  of  the  bird  from  white,  as  it  previously 
had  been,  into  black*.     Artemis,  to  avenge  the 

^  Herodot.  ix.  27.  Echemua  is  deBcribed  by  Pindar  (OL  zi.  69)  u 
gaining  the  prize  of  wrestUng  in  the  fabulous  Olympic  games,  on  their 
first  establishment  by  HSraklds.  He  also  found  a  place  in  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue  as  husband  of  Timandra,  the  sister  of  Helen  and  Klytae- 
mnestra  (Hesiod,  Fragm.  105,  p.  318,  Marktscheff.). 

>  Apolloddr.  iii.  10,  3;  Hesiod,  Fragm.  141-142,  Marktscheff.; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  442 ;  PherekydSs,  Fragm.  8 ;  Akusiiaus,  Fragm.  25,  Didot. 

T^  fiiy  Sp*  3yy€\os  JJX^c  K6pa(,  ifptjs  ajr^  dour^ff 

IIvBc»  es  rfyaSerjv,  Koi  p  t^paaw  tpy  atlbtjKa 

^o(j3^  oKfpa-fKdfijj,  oTt^laxw  yrjfit  K6pa>vty 

Etkaridrjg,  ^Xeyvao  bioyvtjroio  Bvyarpa,     (Hesiod,  Fr.) 
The  change  of  the  colour  of  the  crow  is  noticed  both  in  Ovid,  Meta- 
morph.  ii.  632,  in  Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  20,  and  in  Serrius  ad  Virgil, 
^neid.  vii.  761,  though  the  name  *'Corvo'custode  ejus  "  is  there  printed 
with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  man  named  Corvus. 
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wounded  dignity  of  her  brother,  put  Kordnis  to 
death ;  but  Apollo  preserved  the  male  child  of 
which  she  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  Centaur  Cheirdn  to  be  brought  up.  The 
child  was  named  AsklSpius  or  ^sculapius,  and 
acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  beneficent 
leech  Cheirfin,  partly  from  inborn  and  superhu- 
man aptitude,  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs 
and  a  mastery  of  medicine  and  surgery,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  witnessed.  He  not  only 
cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  but 
even  restored  the  dead  to  life.  Kapaueus,  Eri- 
phyl6,  Hippolytus,  Tyndareus  and  Glaukus  were 
all  affirmed  by  different  poets  and  logographers  to 
have  been  endued  by  him  with  a  new  life'.  But 
Zeus  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  precautions  lest  mankind,  thus  unexpectedly 
protected  against  sickness  and  death,  should  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  the  immortal  gods:  he 
smote  Askl6pius  with  thunder  and  killed  him. 
Apollo  was  so  exasperated  by  this  slaughter  of  his 

*  Schol.  Eiurlp.  AMst.  1;  Diod6r.  iv.  71;  Apollod6r.  iii.  10,  3;  Pin- 
dar, Pyth.  iii.  59;  Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Grammatic.  i.  12.  p.  2? I.  Ste- 
sichorus  named  Eriphyl^ — the  Naupaktian  verses,  Hippolytus — (com- 
pare Servius  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  vii.  761);  Panyasis,  Tyndareus;  a  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  this  tale  among  the  poets.  Pindar  says  that 
iEsculapius  was  "  tempted  by  gold  "  to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead, 
and  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  408)  copies  him :  this  seems  intended  to  afford 
some  colour  for  the  subsequent  punishment.  "Mercede  id  captum 
(observes  Boeckh.  ad  Pindar.  1.  c.)  uEsculapium  fecisse  recentior  est 
fictio ;  Pindari  fortasse  ipsius,  quem  tragici  secuti  sunt :  baud  dubie  a 
medicoiiim  avaris  moribus  profecta,  qui  Gnecorum  medicis  nostrisque 
communes  sunt."  The  rapacity  of  the  physicians  (granting  it  to  be 
ever  so  well-founded,  both  then  and  now)  appears  to  me  less  likely  to 
have  operated  upon  the  mind  of  Pindar,  than  the  disposition  to  extenuate 
the  cmelty  of  Zeus,  by  imputing  guilty  and  sordid  views  to  Askllpius. 
Compare  the  citation  from  Dikiearchus,  infrel  p.  249,  note  1. 
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highly-gifted  son,  that  he  killed  the  Cycl6pes  who 
had  fabricated  the  thunder,  and  Zeus  was  about 
to  condemn  him  to  Tartarus  for  doing  so ;  but  on 
the  intercession  of  Lat6na  he  relented,  and  was 
satisfied  with  imposing  upon  him  a  temporary  ser- 
vitude in  the  house  of  Adrafitus  at  Pherae. 

Askl^pius  was  worshiped  with  very  great  solem-  Extended 
nity  at  Trikka,  at  Kos,  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  TSaJus^ 
different  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Epi-  ':^^^^^ 
daurus,  so  that  more  than  one  legend  had  grown  8«»*d». 
up  respecting  the  details  of  his  birth  and  adven- 
tures :  in  particular,  his  mother  was  by  some  called 
ArsinoS.     But  a  formal  application  had  been  made 
on  this  subject  (so  the  Epidaurians  told  Pausanias) 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  god  in  reply  ac- 
knowledged that  Askl6pius  was  his  son  by  Koronis '. 
The  tale  above  recounted  seems  to  have  been  both 
the  oldest  and  the  most  current.     It  is  adorned  by 
Pindar  in  a  noble  ode,  wherein  however  he  omits 
all  mention  of  the  raven  as  messenger — not  speci- 
fying who  or  what  the  spy  was  from  whom  Apollo 
learnt  the  infidelity  of  Kor6nis.     By  many  this  was 
considered  as  an  improvement  in  respect  of  poetical 
effect,  but  it  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristic details  and  simplicity  of  the  old  fables* 

^  Pausan.  ii.  26^  where  several  distinct  stories  are  mentioned,  each 
springing  up  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  god :  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  idea  of  these  iEsculapii  (Cicero,  N.  D,  iii.  22). 

Homer,  Hymn,  ad  iEsculap.  2.  The  tale  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn,  ad  ApoUin.  209.  is  evidently  different :  Ischys  is  there 
the  companion  of  Apollo,  and  Kor6nis  is  an  Arcadian  damsel. 

AristidSs,  the  fervent  worshiper  of  Asklepius,  adopted  the  story  of 
Kor6nis,  and  composed  hymns  on  the  ydfiov  Kop<ovidos  kcu  yeWciv  tov 
etov  (Orat.  23.  p.  463,  Dind.). 

'  See  Pindar,  Pyth.  iii.  The  Scholiast  puts  a  construction  u[>on 
Pindar's  words  which  is  at  any  rate  far-fetched,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all 
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and  Poda- 
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Nomerous 
Askldpiads, 
or  descend- 
ants from 
Asklepius. 


came  to  be  exchanged  for  dignified  generalities, 
adapted  to  the  altered  taste  of  society. 

Machadn  and  Podaleirius,  the  two  sons  of  Askl^ 
piuSy  command  the  contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the 
north*west  region  of  Thessaly,  at  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Agamemn6n^  They  are  the  leeches  of  the  Gre- 
cian army,  highly  prized  and  consulted  by  all  the 
wounded  chiefs.  Their  medical  renown  was  further 
prolonged  in  the  subsequent  poem  of  Arktinus, 
the  Iliu-Persis,  wherein  the  one  was  represented 
as  unrivalled  in  surgical  operations,  the  other  as 
sagacious  in  detecting  and  appreciating  morbid 
symptoms.  It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed 
the  glaring  eyes  and  disturbed  deportment  which 
preceded  the  suicide  of  Ajax*. 

Galen  appears  uncertain  whether  Askldpius  (as 
well  as  Dionysus)  was  originally  a  god,  or  whether 
he  was  first  a  man  and  then  became  afterwards  a 
god^;  but  Apollod6rus  professed  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  his  apotheosis*.     Throughout  all  the  histo- 


admissible :  he  supposes  that  Apollo  knew  the  fact  from  his  own  omni- 
science>  without  any  informant,  and  he  praises  Pindar  for  having  thus 
transformed  the  old  fable.  But  the  words  ovd*  e  Xo^e  o-kAitov  seem  cer- 
taioly  to  imply  some  informant :  to  suppose  that  a-K&irov  means  the 
god's  own  mind,  is  a  strained  interpretation. 

'  lUad,  ii.  730.  The  Mess^nians  laid  claim  to  the  sons  of  Asklepius 
as  their  heroes,  and  tried  to  justify  the  pretension  by  a  forced  construc- 
tion of  Homer  (Pausan.  iii.  4,  2). 

*  Arktinus,  Epicc.  Gnec.  Fragm.  2.  p.  22,  Diintzer.  The  Ilias  Minor 
mentioned  the  death  of  Macha6n  by  Eurypylus,  son  of  T^ephus 
(Fragm.  5.  p.  19,  Diintzer). 

■  *A<ricXi7irM$ff  ye  rot  Koi  Ai6wa-og,  tlr  ibf6p<o7roi  irp6T€povifoTqv  ccrr  mil 
apxqOw  $€01  (Galen,  Protreptic.  9.  t.  1.  p.  22,  Kuhn).  Pausanias 
considers  him  as  Bths  eg  apxn^  (ii.  26,  7)*  In  the  important  temple  at 
Smyrna  he  was  worshiped  as  Ztvs  ^Aa-Kkrprids  (Aristid^s,  Or.  6.  p.  64 ; 
Or.  23.  p.  456,  Dind.). 

*  Apollod6r.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  381 ;  see  Heyne,  Frag- 
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rical  ages  the  descendants  of  Askl^pius  were  nume- 
rous and  widely  diffused.  The  many  families  or 
gentes  called  AsklSpiads,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who 
principally  dwelt  near  the  temples  of  Askl^pius, 
whither  sick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain 
relief — all  recognised  the  god  not  merely  as  the 
object  of  their  common  worship,  but  also  as  their 
actual  progenitor.  Like  Sol6n,  who  reckoned  NS- 
leus  and  Poseid6n  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  Milesian 
HekataeuSy  who  traced  his  origin  through  fifteen 
successive  links  to  a  god — like  the  privileged  gens 
at  Pelion  in  Thessaly',  who  considered  the  wise 
Centaur  Cheirdn  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  in- 
herited from  him  their  precious  secrets  respecting 
the  medicinal  herbs  of  which  their  neighbourhood 
was  full, — Asklfipiads,  even  of  the  later  times, 
numbered  and  specified  all  the  intermediate  links 
which  separated  them  from  their  primitive  divine 
parent.  One  of  these  genealogies  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many 
such,  as  the  Askl6piads  were  found  in  many  differ- 

ment.  ApoUoddr.  p.  410.  According  to  Apollod6TU8,  the  apotheosia  of 
HSrakl^s  and  of  JSsculapius  took  place  at  the  same  time,  thirty>eight 
yean  after  HerakISs  began  to  reign  at  Argos. 

'  About  Hekateeus,  Herodot.  ii.  143 ;  about  Sol6n,  Dic^en.  Laert, 
Vit.  Platon.  init. 

A  curious  fragment,  preserved  from  the  lost  works  of  Dikaearchus, 
tells  us  of  the  descendants  of  the  Centaur  Cheir6n  at  the  town  of 
Pllion,  or  perhaps  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  DSm^trias, — it  is  not 
quite  certain  which,  perhaps  at  both  (see  Diksearch.  Fragment,  ed.  Fuhr, 
p.  408).  Tavrrjv  dc  rrjv  Bvvafitif  h  r&v  irdKir&p  oid«  y€vos,  6  drf  Xrycroi 
Xeipwvos  airoyovoy  cZyoi*  irapabibci<ri  dc  Koi  MKirvai  irarflp  vl^,  Koi  ovr»s 
^  hvvaiui  <l}v\d(r<r€Tai,  &s  ovdtU  aXXos  oJBe  t&v  no\ir&p'  ovx  ^a-iov  de 
Tovf  ttrurrafievovs  to,  <l>dpfULKa  fUtrOov  rots  Kaft»ov<ri  porjBtw,  oKkh  irpoiKa, 

Plato,  de  Republ.  iii.  4  (p.  391).  'A^iXXcvr  vwo  ry  a'o4>war4pXfip»vi 
TfBpdfifAtvoi.    Compare  Xenoph6n,  De  Venat.  c.  1. 
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ent  places  1.  Among  them  were  enrolled  highly 
instructed  and  accomplished  men,  such  as  the 
great  HippocratSs  and  the  historian  KtSsias,  who 
prided  themselves  on  the  divine  origin  of  themselves 
and  their  gens* — so  much  did  the  legendary  element 
pervade  even  the  most  philosophical  and  positive 
Temples  of  tuinds  of  historical  Greece.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
^*h!fif  «f,    doubt  that  their  means  of  medical  observation  must 

— ^8ick  per- 
sons healed  havc  been  largely  extended  by  their  vicinity  to  a 

temple  so  much  frequented  by  the  sick,  who  came 

in  confident  hopes  of  divine  relief,  and  who,  whilst 

they  offered  up  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  ^sculapius, 

and  slept  in  his  temple  in  order  to  be  favoured 

with  healing  suggestions  in  their  dreams,  might,  in 

'  See  the  genealogy  at  length  in  Le  Clerc,  Histoire  de  la  M^ecine, 
lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  78,  also  p.  287 ;  also  Littr6,  Introduction  aux  CEuvres 
Completes  d'Hippocrate,  t.  i.  p.  35.  Hippocrates  was  the  seventeenth 
from  JSsculapius. 

Theopompus  the  historian  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Asklepiads  of  K6s  and  Knidus,  tracing  them  up  to  Poda- 
leirius  and  his  first  settlement  at  Symus  in  Karia  (see  Theopomp. 
Fragm.  Ill,  Didot) :  Polyanthus  of  KyrenS  composed  a  special  treatise 
TTcpi  T^r  r&v  ^Aa-KkfjiriaBSiy  y€vi(r€tos  (Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Grammat. 
i.  12.  p.  271);  see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  K£r,  and  especially  Aristid^s, 
Orat.  vii.  Asclipiadm,  The  Asklepiads  were  even  reckoned  among  the 
'Apxnytrai  of  Rhodes,  jointly  with  the  H^rakleids  (Anstides,  Or.  44,  ad 
Rhod.  p.  839,  Dind.). 

In  the  extensive  sacred  enclosure  at  Epidaurus  stood  the  statues  of 
Askiepius  and  his  wife  EpionS  (Pausan.  ii.  29,  1) :  two  daughters  are 
coupled  with  him  by  Aristophanes,  and  he  was  considered  especially 
tihrcus  (Plutus,  654) :  Jaso,  Panakeia  and  Hygieia  are  named  by  Aristid^. 

^  Plato,  Protagor.  c.  6  (p.  311).  'Iinroiepdri;  t6v  Kwov,  r6v  tS>»  *A<r- 
Kkrpriadmp;  also  Phsedr.  c.  121  (p.  270).  About  Ktesias,  Galen,  Opp. 
t.  V.  p.  652,  Basil. ;  and  Bahrt,  Fragm.  Kt^sise,  p.  20.  Aristotle  (see 
Stahr.  Aristotelia,  i.  p.  32)  and  Xenoph6n,  the  physician  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  were  both  Asklepiads  (Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  61).  Plato, 
de  Republ.  iii.  405,  calls  them  roifs  KOfAyj^oifS  *Aa-«eXi79rta5aff. 

Pausanias,  a  distinguished  physician  at  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  contem- 
porary of  the  philosopher  Empedokles,  was  also  an  AsklSpiad :  see  the 
verses  of  Empedokies  upon  him,  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  61. 
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case  the  god  withheld  his  supernatural  aid,  consult 
his  living  descendant8^  The  sick  visitors  at  K6s, 
or  Trikka,  or  Epidaurus,  were  numerous  and  con- 
stant,  and  the  tablets  usually  hung  up  to  record  the 
particulars  of  their  maladies,  the  remedies  resorted 
to,  and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god,  formed  both 
an  interesting  decoration  of  the  sacred  ground  and 
an  instructive  memorial  to  the  AsklSpiads^. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocrates  and  the 
other  Askl6piads  from  the  god  Askl^pius  is  not 
only  analogous  to  that  of  Hekatwus  and  Sol6n 
from  their  respective  ancestoral  gods,  but  also  to 
that  of  the  Lacedaemdnian  kings  from  HSraklSs, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  supposed  chro- 
nology  of  the  ante-historical  times  has  been  built, 
from  Eratosthenes  and  Apolloddrus  down  to  the 
chronologers  of  the  present  century^.  I  shall  re- 
vert  to  this  hereafter. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374;  Aristophan.  Vesp.  122;  Plutus,  635-750; 
where  the  visit  to  the  temple  of  JSsculapius  is  described  in  great  detail, 
though  with  a  broad  farcical  colouring. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Alexander  the  Great,  several  of  his  principal 
officers  slept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  hope  that  remedies  would 
be  suggested  to  them  in  their  dreams  ( Arrian,  vii.  26). 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  various  temples  of  AsklSpius  which  he 
saw,  announces  as  a  fact  quite  notorious  and  well-understood,  *'  Here 
cures  are  wrought  by  the  god"  (ii.  36,  1;  iii.  26,  7;  vii.  27,  4):  see 
Suidas,  v.  *ApiaTapxos.  The  Orations  of  AristidSs,  especially  the  6th 
and  7th,  AskHpius  and  the  AsklfyiadtB,  are  the  most  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  faith  and  thanksgiving  towards  ^sculapius,  as  well  as  attesta- 
tions of  his  extensive  working  throughout  the  Grecian  world;  also 
Orat.  23  and  25,  ^ItpSiv  Aoyof,  1  and  3 ;  and  Or.  ^b  (De  Rhetoric^, 
p.  22,  Dind.),  ai  r  eV  'Ao-icXijTrtoC  rStv  ad  hiaTpi^oimav  aytkaiy  &c. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  27,  3 ;  36,  1 .  Tavrais  cyycypa/i/icva  cort  kcu  avtpStv  Koi 
yvvcuK&v  ouofiara  aK(a-3€irr<ov  xmb  rov  * Ao-icXi^Trtov,  npoaeri  Sc  koi  vdoTjfjui, 
o,Ti  (Katrros  ip6<nj<r€,  koI  wrooff  IdBrf, — the  cures  are  wrought  by  the  god 
himself. 

•  "  Apollodorus  setatem  Herculis  pro  cardiue  chronologic  habuit" 
HTevne,  ad  ApoUoddr.  Fragm.  p.  410). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

iEAKUS  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS.— JSGINA,  SALAMIS,  AND 
PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealogy  of  the  JBakids 
establishes  a  fabulous  connection  between  ^gi- 
na,  Salamis,  and  Phthia,  which  we  can  only  re- 
cognise as  a  fact,  without  being  able  to  trace  its 
origin, 
^akm—         iEakus  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  born  of  iEgina, 

son  of  Zeui  '  o         * 

and  iEgimu  daughter  of  Asdpus,  whom  the  god  had  carried  off 
and  brought  into  the  island  to  which  he  gave  her 
name  :  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Akt6r,  and 
had  by  him  Menoetius,  father  of  Patroclus.  As 
there  were  two  rivers  named  As6pus,  one  between 
Phlius  and  Sikydn,  and  another  between  Th6bes 
and  Plataea — so  the  iEginfitan  heroic  genealogy  was 
connected  both  with  that  of  Thdbes  and  with  that 
of  Phlius :  and  this  belief  led  to  practical  conse- 
quences in  the  minds  of  those  who  accepted  the 
legends  as  genuine  history.  For  when  the  Thfi- 
bans,  in  the  68th  Olympiad,  were  hard-pressed  in 
war  by  Athens,  they  were  directed  by  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin  :  recol- 
lecting that  ThSbd  and  iEgina  had  been  sisters, 
common  daughters  of  As6pus,  they  were  induced 
to  apply  to  the  iEginStans  as  their  next  of  kin, 
and  the  i£ginStans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending 
to  them  their  common  heroes,  the  iEakids,  next  by 
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actual  armed  force'.  Pindar  dwells  emphatically 
on  the  heroic  brotherhood  between  Thdbes,  his 
native  city,  and  JSgina^ 

^akus  was  alone  in^Egina  :  to  relieve  him  from  Oftpringof 
this  solitude,  Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  psieus^Te- 
island  into  men,  and  thus  provided  him  with  a  Phdkus. 
numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin,  were 
called  Myrmidons^.  By  his  wife  Enddis,  daughter 
of  Cheirdn,  iBakus  had  for  his  sons  Pdleus  and 
Telam6n  :  by  the  Nereid  PsamathS,  he  had  Phdkus. 
A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recently  been  com- 
mitted by  Pelops,  in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince, 
Stymphalus,  under  a  simulation  of  friendship  and 
hospitality:  for  this  the  gods  had  smitten  all 
Greece  with  famine  and  barrenness.  The  oracles 
affirmed  that  nothing  could  relieve  Greece  from 
this  intolerable  misery  except  the  prayers  of  iEakus, 
the  most  pious  of  mankind.  Accordingly  envoys 
from  all  quarters  flocked  to  iEgina,  to  prevail  upon 
^akus  to  put  up  prayers  for  them  :  on  his  suppli- 
cations the  gods  relented,  and  the  suffering  imme- 
diately ceased.     The  grateful  Greeks  established  in 


*  Herodot.  v.  81.  «  Nem.  iv.  22.     Isthm.  vii.  16. 

'  This  tale,  res^iecting  the  transformation  of  the  ants  into  men,  it  as 
old  as  the  Hesiodic  Catalo^e  of  Women.  See  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epicc. 
21.  p.  34 ;  evidently  an  etymological  tale  from  the  name  Myrmidones. 
Pansanias  throws  aside  both  the  etymology  and  the  details  of  the  mira- 
cle :  he  says  that  Zeus  raised  men  from  the  earth,  at  the  prayer  of 
.£akus  (ii.  29,  2) :  other  authors  retained  the  etymology  of  Myrmidons 
from  ftvpfuiK€s,  but  gaye  a  different  explanation  (Kallimachus,  Fragm. 
114,  Diintzer).  MvpfiMiwv  ia-arjva  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  375).  *£<r(ri^i^,  6 
ohcurnis  (Hygin.  fab.  62). 

According  to  the  Thessalian  legend,  Myrmiddn  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
by  Eurymedusa,  daughter  of  Kletor ;  Zeus  having  assumed  the  disguise 
of  an  ant  (Clemens  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  25.  Sylb.). 
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iEgina  the  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Panhelll- 
nius,  one  of  the  lasting  monuments  and  institutions 
of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where  i^akus  had  offered 
up  his  prayer.  The  statues  of  the  envoys  who 
had  come  to  solicit  him  were  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
JBakeium,  or  sacred  edifice  of  iEakus,  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias :  and  the  Athenian  IsokratSs,  in  his 
eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus (who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus  to 
iEakus),  enlarges  upon  this  signal  miracle,  re- 
counted and  believed  by  other  Greeks  as  well  as  by 
the  iEginfitans,  as  a  proof  both  of  the  great  qualities 
and  of  the  divine  favour  and  patronage  displayed 
in  the  career  of  the  ^Eakids'.  iEakus  was  also 
employed  to  aid  Poseiddn  and  Apollo  in  building 
the  walls  of  Troy*. 

P61eus  and  Telamdn,  the  sons  of  iEakus,  con- 
psieos^and  tractiug  a  jealousy  of  their  bastard  brother,  Ph6kus, 
Teiamdn.  ^^  cousequeuce  of  his  eminent  skill  in  gymnastic 
contests,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  Telamon 
flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  they  were  playing  to- 
gether, and  P61eu8  despatched  him  by  a  blow  with 
his  hatchet  in  the  back.  They  then  concealed  the 
dead  body  in  a  wood,  but  iEakus,  having  discovered 
both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  the  brothers 


Phdkui 


'  Apollod.iii.  12,  6.  Isokrat.  Evagor.  Encom.  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  Auger. 
Pausan.  i.  44, 13 ;  ii.  29,  6.     Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  1263. 

So  in  the  106th  Psalm,  respecting  the  Israelites  and  Phineea,  v.  29, 
"  They  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger  by  their  inventions,  and  the  plague 
was  great  among  them ;"  *'  Then  stood  up  Phinees  and  prayed,  and  so 
the  plague  ceased;"  "And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, among  all  posterities  for  evermore." 

'  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  41,  with  the  Scholia.  Didymus  did  not  find 
this  story  in  any  other  poet  older  than  Pindar. 
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from  the  island*.     For  both  of  them  eminent  de- 
stinies were  in  store. 

While  we  notice  the  indiflFerence  to  the  moral 
quality  of  actions  implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  le- 
gend, when  it  imputes  distinctly  and  nakedly  this 
proceeding  to  two  of  the  most  admired  persons 
of  the  heroic  world — it  is  not  less  instructive 
to  witness  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  age  of  Pindar.  That  warm  eulogist 
of  the  great  i^akid  race  hangs  down  his  head 
with  shame,  and  declines  to  recount,  though  he  is 
obliged  darkly  to  glance  at,  the  cause  which  forced 
the  pious  iEakus  to  banish  his  sons  from  iEgina. 
It  appears  that  Kallimachus,  if  we  may  judge  by 
a  short  fragment,  manifested  the  same  repugnance 
to  mention  it^ 

Telamdn  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Ky-  Teiamdn, 
chreus,  the  son  of  Poseiddn  and  Salamis,  who  had  ^^to*sa. 
recently  rescued  the  island  from  the  plague  of  a  '"""• 
terrible  serpent.     This  animal,  expelled  from  Sala- 
mis, retired  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived and  harboured  by  the  goddess  D6m6t6r  in 

'  ApoUod.  iii.  12,  6,  who  relates  the  tale  somewhat  differently;  but 
the  old  epic  poem  Alkmecdnis  gave  the  details  (ap.  Schol.  Eurip. 
Andromach.  686) — 

*Ev3a  fUv  avTiQcos  TtXafimv  rpoxo€ib€T  bi(rK<^ . 
nX^f c  Kcipri'  UrjKevs  dc  Ooas  dvh  x^'^P^  ravva-a-as 
'Af  iw;v  ivxa^KOP  firtirkrjyei  fi€Ta  vmra, 
'  Pindar,  Nem.  v.  15,  with  Scholia,  and  Rallimach.  Frag.  136.  Apol- 
6niu8  Rhodius  represents  the  fratricide  as  inadvertent  and  uninten- 
tional (i.  92) ;  one  instance  amongst  many  of  the  tendency  to  soften 
down  and  moralise  the  ancient  tales. 

Pindar,  however,  seems  to  forget  this  incident  when  he  speaks  in 
other  places  of  the  general  character  of  PSleus  (Olymp.  ii.  75-86. 
Isthm.  vii.  40). 
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her  sacred  domicile  ^  Kychreus  dying  childless 
left  his  dominion  to  Telamdn,  who,  marrying  Peri- 
boea,  daughter  of  Alkathoos,  and  granddaughter  of 
Pelops,  had  for  his  son  the  celebrated  Ajax.  Tela- 
m6n  took  part  both  in  the  chase  of  the  Ka1yd6nian 
boar  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  :  he  was  also 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Hdraklds, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
Amazons,  and  in  the  attack  made  with  only  six 
ships  upon  Laomeddn,  king  of  Troy.  This  last 
enterprise  having  proved  completely  successful, 
Telamdn  was  rewarded  by  HSraklSs  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  daughter  of  Laomeddn,  HSsionS — 
who  bore  to  him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished 
archer  amidst  the  host  of  Agamemn6n,  and  the 
founder  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus*, 
psicus—  P61eus  went  to  Phthia,  where  he   married  the 

fhthi*i^     daughter  of  Euryti6n,  son  of  Akt6r,  and  received 

ri'™with  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^"^^  P^^*  ^^  ^^^  dominions.  Ta- 
Tbetis.  king  part  in  the  Kalyddnian  boar-hunt,  he  unin- 
tentionally killed  his  father-in-law  Euryti6n,  and 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Idlkos,  where  he  received 
purification  from  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias :  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  became  exposed  by  the  calum- 
nious accusations  of  the  enamoured  wife  of  Akas- 

>  Apollod.  iii.  12,  7,  £uphori6ii,  Fragm.  5,  Diintzer,  p.  43,  Epioc. 
Gnec.  There  may  have  been  a  tutelary  serpent  in  the  temple  at  £leu- 
na,  as  there  was  in  that  of  Ath^nd  Polias  at  Athens  (Herodot.  Tiii.  41. 
Photius,  v.  OUdvpov  tkfnv.    Aristophan.  Lysistr.  759,  with  the  Sehol.)- 

'  Apollod.  iii.  12,  7.     Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  393. 

The  libation  and  prayer  of  HdrsJd^s,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Ajax,  and 
his  fixing  the  name  of  the  yet  unborn  child,  from  an  ea^e  (alrm) 
which  appeared  in  response  to  his  words,  was  detailed  in  the  Hesiodic 
Eoiai,  and  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Isthm.  y.  30-^).  See  also  the 
Scholia. 
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tus  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  a  previous 
section.  Pfileus  also  was  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the 
most  memorable  event  in  his  life  however  was  his 
marriage  with  the  sea-goddess  Thetis.  Zeus  and 
Poseid6n  had  both  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
Thetis.  But  the  former,  having  been  forewarned  by 
Prometheus  that  Thetis  was  destined  to  give  birth 
to  a  son  more  powerful  than  his  father,  compelled 
her,  much  against  her  own  will,  to  marry  Pileus  ; 
who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise 
Cheirdn,  was  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast 
called  Sepias  in  the  southern  region  of  Thessaly. 
She  changed  her  form  several  times,  but  P6. 
leus  held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original 
appearance,  and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to 
resist.  All  the  gods  were  present,  and  brought 
splendid  gifts  to  these  memorable  nuptials :  Apollo 
sang  with  his  harp,  Poseid6n  gave  to  PAleus  the 
immortal  horses  Xanthus  and  Balius,  and  Cheirdn 
presented  a  formidable  spear,  cut  from  an  ash-tree 
on  Mount  P6lion.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter 
to  recognise  the  value  of  both  these  gifts  in  the 
exploits  of  Achilles'. 

'  Apolloddr.  iii.  13,  5.  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  434;  xxiv.  62.  Pindar, 
Nem.  iv.  50-68;  lathm.  vii.  27-50.  Herodot.  vii.  192.  Catullus, 
Carm.  64.  Epithal.  Pel.  et  Thetidos,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  of 
Doering. 

The  nuptials  of  PSleus  and  Thetis  were  much  celebrated  in  the  He- 
siodic  Catalogue,  or  perhaps  in  the  Eoiai  (Diintzer,  Epic.  Grace.  Frag. 
36.  p.  39),  and  iEgimius — see  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  869 — ^where 
there  is  a  curious  attempt  of  Staphylus  to  rationalize  the  marriage  of 
P^leus  and  Thetis. 

There  was  a  town,  seemingly  near  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  called  The- 
tideium.  Thetis  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Pdleus  to  both  these 
places :  probably  it  grew  up  round  a  temple  and  sanctuary  of  this  goddess 
(Pherekyd.  Frag.  16,  Didot;  Hellanik.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ecoTidciby). 
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The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the 
Iliad  is  well  known,  and  the  post-Horoeric  poets  of 
the  Legend  of  Troy  introduced  ber  as  actively  con- 
curring fiist  to  promote  the  glory,  finally  io  bewail 
the  death  of  her  distinguished  son  ^  P^leus,  having 
survived  both  his  son  Achilles  and  his  grandson 
Neopto^emus,  is  ultimately  directed  to  place  him- 
self on  the  very  spot  where  be  had  originally  seized 
Thet'S,  and  thiiher  the  goddess  comes  herself  to 
fetch  him  a^ay,  in  order  that  he  may  e::change  the 
desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  a  I'fe  of  im- 
mortalHy  along  with  the  Nfireids*.  The  spot  was 
indlcaied  to  Xerx6s  when  he  marched  into  Greece 
by  the  I6nians  who  accompanied  him,  and  bis  magi 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  her  as  well  as  to  the 
other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  goddesses  and 
mistresses  of  the  coast^. 
Neopto-  NeoptoJemus  or  Pynhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 

""*'  too  young  to  engage  in  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  comes  on  the  stage  after  the  death  of 
bis  father  as  the  indispensable  and  prominent  agent 
in  the  final  capture  of  the  city.  He  returns  victor 
from  Troy,  not  to  Phthia,  but  to  Epirus,  bringing 
with  him  the  captive  Andromache,  widow  of  Hect6r, 
by  whom  Molossus  is  born  to  him.  He  himself 
perishes  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  at  Delphi  by  the 
machinations  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemndn.  But 
his  son  Molossus — like  Fleance,  the  son  of  Banquo, 

*  See  the  arguments  of  the  lost  poems,  the  Cypria  and  the  ^Ethiopis, 
as  given  by  Produs,  in  Duntzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Gr.  p.  11-16;  also 
Schol.  ad  niad.  xvi.  140;  and  the  extract  from  the  lost  '^x'^i&Tao'ia  of" 
iBschylus,  ap.  Plato,  de  Republic,  ii.  c.  21  (p.  382,  St.). 

"  Eurip.  Androm.  1242-1260;  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  86. 

»  Herodot.  vii.  198. 
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in  Macbeth — becomes  the  father  of  the  powerful 
race  of  Molossian  kings>  who  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  during  the  declining  vigour  of  the  Grecian 
cilies,  and  fo  whom  the  title  and  parentage  of 
iBakids  was  a  source  of  peculiar  pride,  identifying 
them  by  communUy  of  heroic  origin  with  genuine 
and  undisputed  Hellenes*. 

The  glories  of  Ajax,  tbe   second   grandson   of  ^J*^^* 
iEakus.  before  Troy,  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  th«  cpony- 
Achilles.    He  perishes  by  his  own  hand,  the  victim  ^Tdgme* 
of  an  insupportable  feeling  of  humiliation,  because  "*^**^**' 
a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  carry  off  from 
him  the  arms  of  the  departed  Achilles.     His  son 
Philseus  receives  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  and  the 
gens  or  deme  called  Philaidse  traced  up  to  him  its 
name  and  its  origin:  moreover  the  distinguished 
Athenians,  Miltiadfis  and  Thucydidfis,  were  regarded 
as  members  of  this  heroic  progeny*. 

Teukrus  escaped  from  tbe  perils  of  the  siege  of  ?|*'^™'' 
Troy  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  voyage  home-  ■ettiesin' 
ward,  and   reached  Salamis   in  safety.     But  his  ^**"*' 
father  Telamdn,  indignant  at  his  having  returned 
without  Ajax,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  expatriate.     He  conducted  his  followers  to 

>  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  I ;  Justin,  xi.  3;  Eurip.  Androm.  1253;  Arrian> 
Exp.  Alexand.  i.  11. 

'  Pherekyd^  and  Hellanikus  ap.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucydid.  init. ; 
Pausan.  ii.  29,  4;  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  10.  According  to  Apollod6ruB, 
however,  Pherekyd^  said  that  Telam6n  was  only  the  friend  of  PSleus, 
not  his  brother, — ^not  the  son  of  £akus  (iii.  12,  7)  '•  this  seems  an  in- 
consistency. There  was  however  a  warm  dispute  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Megarians  respecting  the  title  to  the  hero  Ajax,  who  was 
claimed  by  both  (see  Pausan.  i.  42,  4 ;  Plutarch,  /.  c.) :  the  Meganans 
accused  Peisistratus  of  having  interpolated  a  line  into  the  Catalogue  in 
the  niad  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  394). 
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Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Salamts  :  his 
descendant  Evagoras  was  recognised  as  a  Teukrid 
and  as  an  i£akid  even  in  the  time  of  Isokratds^ 

Such  was  the  splendid  heroic  genealogy  of  the 
Mdkids, — a  family  renowned  for  military  excellence. 
The  j£akeion  at  iEgina,  in  which  prayer  and  sa- 
cri6ce  were  offered  to  i£akus,  remained  in  undimi- 
nished dignity  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias*. 
Di'fasionof  This  genealogy  couuects  together  various  eminent 
geneaio^.  geutes  in  Achaia  Phthidtis,  in  i£gina,  in  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  and  amongst  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
Whether  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  it  that  the 
island  of  iEgina  was  originally  peopled  by  Myr- 
midones  from  Achaia  Phthidtis,  as  O.  Muller  ima- 
gines®, I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm.  These  mythical 
pedigrees  seem  to  unite  together  special  clans  or 
gentes,  rather  than  the  bulk  of  any  community — just 
as  we  know  that  the  Athenians  generally  had  no  part 
in  the  i£akid  genealogy,  though  certain  particular 

>  Heiodot.  TiL  90 ;  Isoknt.  Enc.  Evag.  ut  sup. ;  Sophokl.  Ajax,  984- 
996 ;  Vellei.  Patercul.  i.  1 ;  Machyl  Pers.  891,  and  Schol.  The  return 
from  Troy  of  TeukruB,  his  banishment  by  Telam6n,  and  his  settlement 
in  Cyprus,  formed  the  subject  of  the  Tcvxpos  of  Sophokl^s,  and  of  a 
tragedy  under  a  similar  title  by  Pacuvius  (Cicero  de  Orat.  i.  58 ;  ii.  46) ; 
Sophokl.  Ajax,  892;  Pacuvii  Fragm.  Teucr.  16.— 

"  Te  repudio,  nee  recipio,  natum  abdico, 
Facesse/' 
The  legend  of  Teukros  was  connected  in  Attic  archseology  with  the  pe- 
culiar functions  and  formalities  of  the  judicature,  cV  ^pcarrol  (Pausan. 
i.28,  12;  ii.29,  7). 

'  Hesiod,  Fragm.  Diintz.  Eoiai,  65,  p.  43. — 

'AXic^y  fjLfv  yhp  tdc»Ktv  ^OXvftntot  AioKidaio'i, 
Now  y  * Afiv6aoviBai£,  irXovrop  If  €irop  *ATf>€idjf(ri, 
Polyb.  V.  2.— 

AloKltaS,  TToXc/i^  K€XCipTj6TaS  TfVTt  baiTi. 

'  See  liis  ^ginetica,  p.  14,  his  earliest  work. 
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Athenian  families  laid  claim  to  it.  The  intimate 
friendship  between  Achilles  and  the  Opuntian  hero 
Patroclus — and  the  community  of  name  and  fre- 
quent conjunction  between  the  Locrian  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telam8n— connect  the 
j£akids  with  Opus  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  in 
a  manner  which  we  have  no  farther  means  of  ex- 
plaining. Pindar  too  represents  Menoetius,  father 
of  Patroclus,  as  son  of  Aktdr  andiEgina,  and  there- 
fore maternal  brother  of  iBakus  *. 

^  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  74.  The  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  was  espe- 
cially wonhiped  at  Opus ;  solemn  festivals  and  games  were  celebrated 
in  his  honour. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ATTIC  LEGENDS  AND  GENEALOGIES. 

ErechtheuB  The  most  ancient  name  in  Attic  archaeology,  as 
chthonons.;  far  as  our  means  of  information  reach,  is  that  of 
Erechtheus,  who  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Iliad  and  in  a  brief  allusion  of  the 
Odyssey.  Born  of  the  Earth,  he  is  brought  rp  by 
the  goddess  Athfinfi,  adopted  by  her  as  her  ward, 
and  installed  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  where  the 
Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices.  The 
Athenians  are  styled  in  the  Iliad,  **  the  people  of 
Erechtheus\"  This  is  the  most  ancient  testimony 
concerning  Erechtheus,  exhibiting  him  as  a  di- 
vine or  heroic,  certainly  a  superhuman  person,  and 
identifying  him  with  the  primitive  germination  (if 
I  may  use  a  term,  the  Grecian  equivalent  of  which 
would  have  pleased  an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man. 
And  he  was  recognised  in  this  same  character, 
even  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  by  the  Butadae,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  important  Gentes  at  Athens,  who 
boasted  of  him  as  their  original  ancestor :  the  ge- 

1  Iliad,  ii.  646.    Odyss.  vii.  81.— 

Ol  a*  5p*  'AOffvas  €Jxov 

^rjfiop  'Epc^^os  fieyakriTOpot,  6v  wot  'ABrfvtf 
Qpe^,  Ai^f  BvyoTTfp,  rcice  dc  C^id»pos''Apovpa, 
Kod  If  iv  *AOrfvu<r  clcrrp  4^  €v\  niopi  vrf^i 
'Ev^adc  luv  Tavpouri  kclL  apyrioif  tkaovrai 
Kovpoi  'ABripaimp,  TrfpiTe\KofUv»p  ipwur&v. 
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nealogy  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  Lykurgus, 
a  member  of  this  family,  drawn  up  by  his  son 
AbrSn,  and  painted  on  a  pabiic  tablet  in  the 
Erechlheion,  contained  as  its  first  and  highest 
name,  Erechtheus,  son  of  HSphaestos  and  the 
Earth.  In  the  Erechtheion,  Erechtheus  was  wor- 
shiped conjointly  with  AthSnd :  he  was  identified 
with  the  god  Poseiddn,  and  bore  the  denomination 
of  Poseiddn  Erechtheus :  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Butadae,  chosen  among  themselves  by  lot,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  and  performed  the  functions  of  his  he- 
reditary priest  \  Herodotus  also  assigns  the  same 
earth-born  origin  to  Erechtheus* :  but  Pindar,  the 
old  poem  called  the  Danais,  Euripides  and  Apollo* 
ddrus — ^all  name  Erichthonius,  son  of  H6phaestos 
and  the  Earth,  as  the  being  who  was  thus  adopted 
and  made  the  temple-companion  of  AthSnS,  while 
Apolloddrus  in  another  place  identifies  Erichtho- 
nius with  Poseiddn®.  The  Homeric  scholiast  treated 
Erechtheus  and  Erichthonius  as  the  same  person 
under  two  names ^:  and  since,  in  regard  to  such 

'  See  the  Life  of  Lykurgus,  in  Plutarch's  (I  call  it  hy  that  name,  as 
it  is  always  printed  with  his  works)  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  torn.  iv. 
p.  382-384,  Wytt.  Karfryov  dt  t6  yofos  atrb  rovr»p  koI  *'Ep€x04m  rov 

Tris  KaVll<fi€UirTov Kal  iartv  ouri)  ^  icarayooy^  rov  y€Vovs  r&v  Upa- 

aufuvrnv  rov  Iloo-ctdoyof,  &c.  ^Os  rffv  Uptoavvijp  JIoa-tMvos  'Epcx^w^ 
efxe  vpp.  3S2, 383).  Erechtheus  Udptbpos  of  AthSnd—Aristidte,  Pana- 
thenaic.  p.  184,  with  the  Scholia  of  Frommel. 

Butds,  the  eponymus  of  the  Butadse,  is  the  first  priest  of  Poseiddn 
Erichthonius:  Apollod.  iii.  15,  1.  So  Kallias  (Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii. 
40),  Up€vs  Bt&v  r&v  cm  'Epcx^wr. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  55. 

'  Harpokration,  v.  KvroxB&v,  'O  dc  TLlv^apos  Koi  6  rijv  ^tmitiia  irc- 
noiJiKits  (JHunv,  *EpixB6vu>v  c(  'H<^i<7Tov  kqI  Tfj£  <l>avrjpai.  Euripid^, 
Ion.  21.    Apollod.  iii.  14,  6 ;  15,  1.    Compare  Pkto,  Timseus,  c.  6. 

*  Schol.  ad  niad.  ii.  546,  where  he  cites  also  Kallimarhus  for  the 
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mythical   persons,  there  exists  no   other   test  of 
identity  of  the  subject  except  perfect  similarity 
of  the  attributes,  this  seems  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion. 
Attic  le-  We  may  presume,  from  the  testimony  of  Ho- 

originaUy  mcr,  that  the  first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens 
ent°rooto^  and  its  sacrcd  acropolis  places  it  under  the  spe- 
«uh  d^me  ^j^^j  protection,  and  represents  it  as  the  settlement 
^^^'  and  favourite  abode  of  Athfinfi,  jointly  with  Posei- 

ddn  ;  the  latter  being  the  inferior,  though  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  former,  and  therefore  ex- 
changing his  divine  appellation  for  the  cognomen 
of  Erechtheus.  But  the  country  called  Attica, 
which,  during  the  historical  ages,  forms  one  social 
and  political  aggregate  with  Athens,  was  originally 
distributed  into  many  independent  dSmes  or  can- 
tons,  and  included,  besides,  various  religious  clans 
or  hereditary  sects,  (if  the  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted) ;  that  is,  a^multitude  of  persons  not  neces- 
sarily living  together  in  the  same  locality,  but 
bound  together  by  an  hereditary  communion  of 
sacred  rites,  and  claiming  privileges,  as  well  as 
performing  obligations,  founded  upon  the  tradi- 
tional authority  of  divine  persons  for  whom  they 
had  a  common  veneration.  Even  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponndsian  war,  the  demots  of 
the  various  Attic  d^mes,  though  long  since  em- 
bodied  in  the  larger  political  union  of  Attica,  and 
having  no  wish  for  separation,  still  retained  the 

story  of  Ericfathonius.  Etymologicon  Magn.  *Ep€xOm,  Plato  (Kri- 
tiaa,  c.  4)  employs  vague  and  general  language  to  describe  the  agency 
of  Hdphsestos  and  Ath^nS,  which  the  old  fable  in  Apolloddnu  (iii.  14, 6) 
details  in  coarser  terms.     See  Ovid,  Mctam.  ii.  757. 
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recollection  of  their  original  political  autonomy. 
They  lived  in  their  own  separate  localities,  resorted 
habitually  to  their  own  temples,  and  visited  Athens 
only  occasionally  for  private  or  political  business, 
or  for  the  great  public  festivals.  Each  of  these 
aggregates,  political  as  well  as  religious,  had  its 
own  eponymous  god  or  hero,  with  a  genealogy  more 
or  less  extended,  and  a  train  of  mythical  incidjents 
more  or  less  copious,  attached  to  his  name,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  local  exegetes  and  poets.  The 
eponymous  heroes  Marath6n,  Dekelus,  Koldnus,  or 
Phlius,  had  each  their  own  title  to  worship,  and  their 
own  position  as  themes  of  legendary  narrative,  in- 
dependent of  Erechtheus,  or  Poseid6n,  or  Athdnd, 
the  patrons  of  the  acropolis  common  to  all  of  them. 

But  neither  the  archaeology  of  Attica,  nor  that  L>ttic  no- 

i.  .  .  /.         .  11,     ticedbythe 

of  its  various  component  fractions,  was  much  dwelt  old  epic 
upon  by  the  ancient  epic  poets  of  Greece.  Theseus  ^ 
is  noticed  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  having 
carried  off  from  Kr6te  Ariadnfi,  the  daughter  of 
Minos — thus  commencing  that  connection  between 
the  KrStan  and  Athenian  legends  which  we  after- 
wards find  so  largely  amplified — and  the  sons  of 
ThSseus  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war'.  The  chief 
collectors  and  narrators  of  the  Attic  mythes  were, 
the  prose  logographers,  authors  of  the  many  com- 
positions called  Atthides,  or  works  on  Attic  ar- 
chaeology. These  writers — Hellanikus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest  composer 
of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,  though  Pherekydds 
also  touched  upon  the 'Attic  fables — these  writers, 
I  say,  interwove  into  one  chronological  series  the 

^  ^Ethra,  mother  of  Thdscus,  is  also  mentioned  (Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  144). 
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legends  which  either  greatly  occapied  their  own 
fancy,  or  commanded  the  most  general  reverence 
among  their  countrymen.  In  this  way  the  reli- 
gious and  political  legends  of  Eleusis,  a  town  ori- 
ginally independent  of  Athens,  but  incorporated 
with  it  before  the  historical  age,  were  worked  into 
one  continuous  sequence  along  with  those  of  the 
Erecblheids.  In  this  way,  Kekrops,  the  eponymous 
heio  of  the  portion  of  Attica  called  Kekropia,  came 
to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chronology  at  a 
higher  point  even  than  the  primitive  god  or  hero 
Erecbtheus. 
Kekrops.  Ogygis  is  Said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica*  1020 
years  befoie  tbe  first  Olympiad,  or  1796  years  b.c. 
In  his  time  happened  the  deluge  of  Deukali6n, 
which  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country:  after  a  long  interval,  Kekrops,  an  indi- 
genous person,  half  man  and  half  serpent,  is  given 
to  us  by  ApoUoddrus  as  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
try :  he  bestowed  upon  the  land,  which  had  before 
been  called  Actd,  the  name  of  Kekropia.  In  his 
day  there  ensued  a  dispute  between  AthSnS  and 
Poseid6n  respecting  the  possession  of  the  acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  which  each  of  them  coveted.     First, 


*  HellanikuB,  Fragm.  62;  Philochor.  Fragm.  8,  ap.  Euseb.  Prep. 
Evang.  X.  10.  p.  4S9.  Larcher  (Chronologie  d'H^rodote^  ch.  ix.  s.  1. 
p.  278)  treats  both  the  historical  personality  and  the  date  of  Ogyg^  as 
perfectly  well  authenticated. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Philochorus  should  have  given  any  calculation 
of  time  having  reference  to  Olympiads ;  and  hardly  conceivable  that 
Hellanikus  should  have  done  so.  Justin  Martyr  quotes  Hellanikua 
and  Philochorus  as  having  mentioned  Moses^ — w  (r<f>6dpa  dpxalov  koi 
iroXoiov  rmv  'lovdaiov  Apxopros  Mtovat^t  fUfiinjvrai — which  is  still  more 
incredible  even  than  the  assertion  of  Eusebius  about  their  having  fixed 
the  date  of  Ogyg^s  by  Olympiads  (see  Philochor.  Fi-agm.  9). 
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Poseid6n  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and 
produced  the  well  of  salt  water  which  existed  in 
it,  called  the  Erechthfiis :  rext  came  Ath6n6,  who 
plan  led  the  sacred  olive-tree  ev^er  afterwards  seen 
and  venerated  in  the  portion  of  the  Erechtheion 
called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  The  twelve  gods  de- 
cided the  dispute;  and  Kekro}is  having  testided 
before  them  that  Athfin^  had  rendered  this  inesti- 
mable service,  they  adjudged  the  spot  to  her  in 
preference  to  Poseid6n.  Both  the  ancient  olive- 
tree  and  the  well  prodaced  by  Poseid6n  were  seen 
on  the  acropolis,  in  the  temple  consecrated  jointly 
to  Ath^n6  and  Erechtheus,  throughout  the  histori- 
cal ages.  Poseid6n,  as  a  mark  of  his  wrath  for  the 
preference  given  to  Athfinfi,  inundated  the  Thria- 
sian  plain  with  water^ 

During  the  regn  of  Kekrops,  Attica  was  laid 
waste  by  Karian  pirates  on  the  coast,  ard  by  inv..- 
sions  of  the  A6nian  inhabitants  from  Boedtia.  Ke- 
krops distributed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into 
twelve  local  sections — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epa- 
kria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidna,  Thorikus,  Brau- 

1  Apollod.  iii.  14,  1 ;  Herodot.  yiii.  55 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  vi.  72.  The 
story  current  among  tlie  Athenians  represented  Kekrops  as  the  judge 
of  this  controversy  (Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  5,  10). 

The  impressions  of  the  trident  of  Poseiddn  were  still  shown  upon 
the  rock  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (Pausan.  i.  26,  4).  For  the  sanctity 
of  the  ancient  obve-tree,  see  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  (/.  c),  relating 
what  happened  to  it  when  Xerxes  occupied  the  acropolis.  As  this  tale 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  specially  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
Erechtheium,  the  part  which  Poseidon  plays  in  it  is  somewhat  mean  : 
that  god  appears  to  greater  advantage  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the 
'hnroT^s  KoXavos,  as  described  in  the  beautiful  Chorus  of  SophokUs 
((Edip.  Colon.  690-712). 

A  curious  rationalisation  of  the  monstrous  form  ascribed  to  Kekrops 
{di<f>vTis)  in  Plutarch  (Sera  Num.  Vindict.  p.  551). 
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rdn,  KythSras,  Sphdttus,  KSphisius,  Phaldrus. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants,  he 
commanded  each  man  to  cast  a  single  stone  into  a 
general  heap :  the  number  of  stones  was  counted, 
and  it  was  found  that  there  were  twenty  thou- 
sands 

Kekrops  married  the  daughter  of  Aktaeus,  who 
(according  to  Pausanias's  version)  had  been  king 
of  the  country  before  him,  and  had  called  it  by  the 
name  of  Aktsea'.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters, 
Aglaurus,  Ersd  and  Pandrosus,  and  a  son,  Erysi- 
chthdn.  Kekrops  is  called  by  Pausanias  contempo- 
rary of  the  Arcadian  Lyka6n,  and  is  favourably 
contrasted  with  that  savage  prince  in  respect  of 
his  piety  and  humanity^.  Though  he  has  been 
often  designated  in  modem  histories  as  an  immi- 
grant from  Egypt  into  Attica,  yet  the  far  greater 
number  of  ancient  authorities  represent  him  as  in- 
digenous or  earth-bom*. 

Erysichth6n  died  without  issue,  and  Kranaus 
succeeded  him, — another  autochthonous  person 
and  another  eponymus, — for  the  name  Kranai  was 
an  old  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ^ 

>  Philochor.  ap.  Strabo.  ix.  p.  397. 

'  The  Parian  cbronological  marble  designates  Akteeus  as  'an  auto- 
chthonous person.  Marmor  Parium,  Epoch.  3.  Pausan.  i.  2, 6.  Phi- 
lochorus  treated  Aktseus  as  a  fictitious  name  (Fragm.  8,  ut  sup.), 

'  Pausan.  viii.  2,  2.  The  three  daughters  of  Kekrops  were  not  un- 
noticed in  the  mythes  (Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  739) :  the  tale  of  Kephalus, 
son  of  HersS  by  Hermds,  who  was  stolen  away  by  the  goddess  £6s  or 
Hdmera  in  consequence  of  his  surpassing  beauty,  was  told  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  (Pausan.  i.  3,  1 ;  Hesiod.  Theog.  986). 
See  also  Euripid.  Ion.  269. 

^  Jul.  Africanus  also  (ap.  Euseb.  x.  9.  p.  486-488)  calls  Kekrops 
yTycv^r  and  avroxOmv. 

*  Herod,  viii.  44.  Kpavcuu  *ABfjvai,  Pindar. 
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KraDaus  was  dethroned  by  AmphiktydD,  by  some  Knwaus— 
called  an  autochthonous  man  ;  by  others,  a  son  of  "^^  °' 
Deukalidn :  Amphiktydn  in  his  turn  was  expelled 
by  Erichthonius,  son  of  HSphaestos  and  the  Earth, 
— the  same  person  apparently  as  Erechtheus,  but 
inserted  by  ApoUoddrus  at  this  point  of  the  series. 
Erichthonius,  the  pupil  and  favoured  companion  of 
AthSnd,  placed  in  the  acropolis  the  original  Palla- 
dium or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven  :  he  was  moreover  the  first 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Panathensea.  He 
married  the  nymph  Pasithea,  and  had  for  his  son 
and  successor  Pandi^n^  Erichthonius  was  the  first 
person  who  taught  the  art  of  breaking  in  horses  to 
the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a  chariot  and  four*. 

In  the  time  of  Pandidn,  who  succeeded  to  Erich-  Danghtm 
thonius,  Dionysus  and  D6ra6t6r  both  came  into  At-  — p^'knar 
tica  :  the  latter  was  received  by  Keleos  at  Eleusis®.  J^^^o^ 
Pandidn  married  the  nymph   Zeuxipp6,  and  had  '^*"'"- 
twin  sons,  Erechtheus  and  ButSs,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Prokn^  and  Philomela.     The  two  latter  are 
the  subjects  of  a  memorable  and  well-known  le- 
gend.   Pandidn  having  received  aid  in  repelling  the 
Thfibans  from  T6reus,  king  of  Thrace,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Proknfi  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  Itys.     The  beautiful  Philomela,  going  to  visit 
her  sister,  inspired  the  barbarous  Thracian  with  an 
irresistible  passion  :  he  violated  her  person,  con- 
fined her  in  a  distant  pastoral  hut,  and  pretended 

'  ApoUod.  iii.  14,  6.     Pausan.  i.  26,  7.        '  Virgil,  Georgic  iii.  114. 

'  The  mytbe  of  the  visit  of  D^mStlr  to  Eleusis,  on  which  occasion 
the  vouchsafed  to  teach  her  holy  rites  to  the  leading  Eleusinians,  is 
more  fully  touched  upon  in  a  previous  chapter  (see  ante,  p.  50). 
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that  she  was  dead,  cutting  out  her  tongue  to  pre- 
vent her  from  revealing  the  truth.  After  a  long 
interval,  Philomela  found  means  to  acquaint  her 
sister  of  the  cruel  deed  which  had  been  perpetrated: 
she  wove  into  a  garment  words  describing  her  me- 
lancholy condition,  and  despatched  it  by  a  trusty 
messenger.  Prokn6,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
anger;  took  advantage  of  the  free  egress  enjoyed 
by  wonfien  during  the  Baccbanalian  festival  to  go 
and  release  hsr  sister :  the  two  sisters  then  re- 
venged themselves  upon  T6reus  by  killiog  the  boy 
Itys.  and  serving  him  up  for  his  father  to  eat :  after 
the  meal  had  been  finished,  the  horrid  truth  was 
revealed  to  him.  Tdreus  snatched  a  batcbet  to  put 
Prokofi  to  death  :  she  fled,  along  with  Philomela, 
and  all  the  three  were  changed  into  birds — Proknfi 
became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  nightingale,  and 
T^reus  an  hoopoe  \  This  tale,  so  popular  with  the 
poets,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  general  character 
of  Grecian  legend,  is  not  less  remarkable  in  another 
point  of  view — that  the  great  historian  Thucydidfis 
seems  to  allade  to  it  as  an  historical  fact',  not 
however  directly  mentioning  the  final  metamor- 
phosis. 

^  Apollod.  iii.  14,  8;  i£sch.  Supplic.  61 ;  Soph.  Elektr.  107;  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  vi.  425-670.  Hyginus  gives  the  fable  with  some  addi* 
tional  circttmstaiices,  fab.  45.  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Narr.  11),  or  Boeus, 
from  whom  he  copies,  has  composed  a  new  narratiTe  by  combining 
together  the  names  of  Pandareos  and  Addon,  as  given  in  the  Odyssey, 
ziz.  523,  and  the  adventures  of  the  old  Attic  fable.  The  hoopoe  still 
continued  the  habit  of  chasing  the  nightingale ;  it  was  to  the  Athenians 
a  present  fact.     See  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  212. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  29.  He  makes  express  mention  of  the  nightingale  in 
connection  with  the  story,  though  not  of  the  metamorphosis.  See 
below,  chap.  xvi.  p«  544,  note  2.     So  also  does  Pausanias  mention  and 


Prokris. 
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Alter  the  death  of  Pandi6ii,  Erechtheus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom,  and  his  brother,  ButSs, 
became  priest  of  Poseid6n  Ericbthonius,  a  function 
which  his  descendants  ever  afterwards  exercised, 
the  Butadse  or  Eteobutadae.  Erechtheus  seems  to 
appear  in  three  characters  in  the  fabulous  history 
of  Athens — as  a  god,  Poseid6n  Erechtheus^ — as  a 
hero,  Erechtheus,  son  of  the  Earth — and  now,  as  a 
king,  son  of  Pandi6n :  so  much  did  the  ideas  of 
divine  and  human  rule  become  confounded  and 
blended  together  in  the  imagination  of  Ibe  Gteeks 
in  renewing  their  early  times. 

The  dauftbters  of  Erechtheus  were  not  less  ce^e-  Daoghuw 

of  Erech- 

brated  in  Athenian  legend  than  those  of  Pandiftn.  theus— 
Prokris,  one  of  them,  is  among  the  hevoiiaes  seen 
by  Odysseus  in  Hadds :  she  became  the  wife  of 
Kephalus,  son  of  Deionfis,  and  liv^ed  in  the  Attic 
dSme  of  Thorikus.  Kephalus  tried  her  fdelity  by 
pretending  that  he  was  going  away  for  a  long 
period ;  but  shortly  returned,  disguising  his  person 
and  bringing  with  him  a  splendid  necklace.  He 
presented  himself  to  Prokris  without  being  re- 
cognised, and  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  her 

reason  upon  it  as  a  real  incident :  he  founds  upon  it  several  moral  re- 
flections (i.  5,4;  X.  4, 5) :  the  author  of  the  \6yos  'E,TiTdtf>ios,  ascribed 
to  Demosthenes,  treats  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  fact  ennobling  the 
tribe  Pandionis,  of  which  Pandi6n  was  the  eponymus.  The  same 
author,  in  touching  upon  Kekrops,  the  eponymus  of  the  Kekropis  tribe, 
cannot  beUeve  literally  the  story  of  his  being  half  man  and  half  serpent : 
he  rationalises  it,  by  saying  that  Kekrops  was  so  called  because  in  wis- 
dom lie  was  like  a  man,  in  strength  like  a  serpent  (Demosth.  p.  1397^ 
1398,  Reiske).  Hesiod  glances  at  the  fable  (0pp.  Di.  566),  6p6poy6rf 
Hav^iovU  &pTo  x^Xido)!/ ;  see  also  iElian,  Y.  H.  xii.  20.  The  subject 
was  handled  by  SophoklSs  in  his  lost  T^reus. 

'  Po8eid6n  is  sometimes  spoken  of  imder  the  name  of  Erechtheus 
simply  (Lycophr6n,  158).     See  Hesychius,  v.  'Eprx^cvr. 
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chastity.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  re- 
vealed to  her  his  true  character:  she  earnestly 
besought  his  forgiveness,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  grant  it.  Nevertheless  he  became  shortly  after- 
wards the  unintentional  author  of  her  death :  for 
he  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  staid  out  a  long  time 
on  his  excursions,  so  that  Prokris  suspected  him  of 
visiting  some  rival.  She  determined  to  watch  him 
by  concealing  herself  in  a  thicket  near  the  place  of 
his  midday  repose ;  and  when  Kephalus  implored 
the  presence  of  Nephelfi  (a  cloud)  to  protect  him 
from  the  sun's  rays,  she  suddenly  started  from  her 
hiding-place:  Kephalus,  thus  disturbed,  cast  his 
hunting-spear  unknowingly  into  the  thicket  and 
slew  his  wife.  Erechtheus  interred  her  with  great 
magnificence,  and  Kephalus  was  tried  for  the  act 
before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which  condemned 
him  to  exiled 
Kreusa.--  Krcusa,  another  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced 
thT^ifc^f  hy  Apollo,  becomes  the  mother  of  I6n,  whom  she 
Boreas.  exposcs  immediately  after  his  birth  in  the  cave 
north  of  the  acropolis,  concealing  the  fact  from 
every  one.  Apollo  prevails  upon  Hermds  to  con- 
vey the  new-born  child  to  Delphi,  where  he  is 
brought  up  as  a  servant  of  the  temple,  without 
knowing  his  parents.  Kreusa  marries  Xuthus,  son 
of  iBolus,  but  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with 
Xuthus  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  inquire  for  a 
remedy.  The  god  presents  to  them  I6n,  and  de- 
sires them  to  adopt  him  as  their  son:  their  son 

*  PherekydSs,  Fragm.  77,  Didot ;  ap.  Schol.  ad  Odyas.  xi.  320 ;  Hel- 
lanikus,  Fr.  82 ;  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  1648.  Apollod6nu  (iii.  15,  ] ) 
gives  the  story  differently. 
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Achaeus  is  afterwards  born  to  them,  and  Idn  and 
Achaeus  become  the  eponyms  of  the  Idnians  and 
Achaeans*. 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was 
stolen  away  by  the  god  Boreas  while  amusing  her- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and  carried  to  his 
residence  in  Thrace.  The  two  sons  of  this  mar- 
riage, Z6t6s  and  Kalais,  were  born  with  wings : 
they  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Harpies  :  they  were 
slain  at  T6nos  by  H6rakl6s.  Kleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  was  married  to  Phineus, 
and  had  two  sons,  Plexippus  and  Pandidn  ;  but 
Phineus  afterwards  espoused  a  second  wife,  Idaea, 
the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who,  detesting  the  two 
sons  of  the  former  bed,  accused  them  falsely  of 
attempting  her  chastity,  and  persuaded  Phineus  in 
his  wrath  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both.  For  this 
cruel  proceeding  he  was  punished  by  the  Argonauts 
in  the  course  of  their  voyage*. 

*  Upon  this  story  of  Idn  is  founded  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  which 
bears  that  name.  I  conceive  many  of  the  points  of  that  tragedy  to  be 
of  the  invention  of  Euripides  himself;  but  to  represent  I6n  as  son  of 
Apollo,  not  of  Xuthus,  seems  a  genuine  Attic  legend.  Respecting  this 
drama,  see  O.  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ii.  2.  13-15.  I  doubt  however 
the  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  loniansandthe  other  popu- 
lation of  Attica. 

'  Apolloddr.  iii.  15,  2 ;  Plato,  Phiedr.  c.  3 ;  Sophok.  Antig.  9S4 ;  also 
the  copious  Scholion  on  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  212. 

The  tale  of  Phineus  is  told  very  differently  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion as  given  by  Apoll6nius  Rhodius,  ii.  ISO.  From  Sophoklds  we 
learn  that  this  was  the  Attic  version. 

The  two  winged  sons  of  Boreas  and  their  chase  of  the  Harpies  were 
noticed  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  (see  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  296). 
But  whether  the  Attic  legend  of  Oreithyia  was  recognised  in  the  He- 
siodic poems  seems  not  certain. 

Both  ^schylus  and  Sophoklds  composed  dramas  on  the  subject  of 
Oreithyia  (Longin.  de  Sublimit,  e.  3).  *'  Orithyia  Atheniensis,  filia  Ter* 
VOL.  I.  T 
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Pnyersof  On  more  than  ooe  occasion  the  Athenians  de- 
niftiu  to^  rived,  or  at  least  believed  themselves  to  have  de- 
S^^Kious  rived,  important  benefits  from  this  marriage  of 
dam^!^^  Boreas  with  the  daughter  of  their  primaeval  hero : 
one  inestimable  service,  rendered  at  a  juncture 
highly  critical  for  Grecian  independence,  deserves 
to  be  specified  ^  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled 
at  Chalcis  and  Artemision  in  Euboea,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  force,  so  overwhelming  in 
its  numbers  as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.  The  Persian 
fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Magnesia  and  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Thessaly  without  any  ma- 
terial damage,  when  the  Athenians  were  instructed 
by  an  oracle  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son-in- 
law."  Understanding  the  advice  to  point  to  Bo- 
reas, they  supplicated  his  aid  and  that  of  Oreithyia 
most  earnestly,  as  well  by  prayer  as  by  sacrifice*, 
and  the  event  corresponded  to  their  wishes.  A 
furious  north-easterly  wind  immediately  arose,  and 
continued  for  three  days  to  afflict  the  Persian  fleet 
as  it  lay  on  an  unprotected  coast :  the  number  of 
ships  driven  ashore,  both  vessels  of  war  and  of  pro- 
vision, was  immense,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
armament  was  never  thoroughly  repaired.     Such 

rigene,  et  a  Borea  m  Thraciam  rapta"  (Servius  ad  Vii^.  ^neid.  zii.  83). 
Terrigena  is  the  yi/yei^r  *EpexO€vt.  Philochonis  (Fragm.  30)  rationalised 
the  story,  and  said  that  it  alluded  to  the  elFects  of  a  violent  wind. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  189.  01  d*  &p  'AA/Mubi  trtfu  \eyovai  ^Orfo-apra  r6v 
Bofnjv  vp&rtpov,  Koi  t6t€  miva  KartfryaaeurBat;  Koi  lp6v  direXBdtms  Bopcw 
Idpytravro  napii  trora/i^y  *lXt(r(rov. 

^  Herodot.  1.  c.  *A9rfvaioi  t6v  Boprjv  €k  B^oirponlov  mKoKea-aPTo, 
ik06vTOS  <r<l>i  ^Xov  x/W7<rnjp'<w,  rAv  yafA^p^y  MKovpov  icaXecrao'^c. 
Boprjs  dc,  Kara  r6u  'EXkrivav  \6yoy  tfxei  yvpaiKa  *Arrucrfv,  ^QpfiBvlfjp  t^p 
*Ep€xBrjos.  KqtA  d^  t6  Krjdos  tovto,  ol  'AOtjvauH,  (rvfJifiak\€6fA€Poi  <n^i 
rbv  Bopfjv  ya/t/3p6v  €ivai,  &c. 
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was  the  powerful  succour  which  the  Athenians  de- 
rived, at  a  time  of  their  utmost  need,  from  their 
son-in*law  Boreas  ;  and  their  gratitude  was  shown 
by  consecrating  to  him  a  new  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus. 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erechtheus —  Ercchthew 
he  had  six  in  all' — were  in  Athenian  legend  yet  moipui' 
more  venerated  than  their  sisters,  on  account  of 
having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death  for 
the  safety  of  their  country.  Eumolpus  of  Eleusis 
was  the  son  of  Poseid6n  and  the  eponymous  hero 
of  the  sacred  gens  called  the  Eumolpids,  in  whom 
the  principal  functions,  appertaining  to  the  myste- 
rious rites  of  D6m6t6r  at  Eleusis,  were  vested  by 
hereditary  privilege:  he  made  war  upon  Erech- 
theus and  the  Athenians,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
Thracian  allies  ;  indeed  it  appears  that  the  legends 
of  Athens,  originally  foreign  and  unfriendly  to 
those  of  Eleusis,  represented  him  as  having  been 
himself  a  Thracian  born  and  an  immigrant  into 
Attica*.     Respecting  Eumolpus  however  and  his 

'  Suidas  and  Photius,  v.  UdpBfvon  Protogeneia  and  Panddra  are 
given  as  the  names  of  two  of  them.  The  sacrifice  of  Pandora,  in  the 
lamhi  of  Hippdnax  (Hippdnaet.  Fragm.  xxi.  Welck.  ap.  Athen.  iz. 
p.  37O),  seems  to  allude  to  this  daughter  of  Erechtheus. 

*  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,3;  Thucyd.  ii.  15;  Isokrat^s  (Panegyr.  t.  i. 
p.  206;  Panathenaic.  t.  ii.  p.  560,  Auger),  Lykurgus,  cont.  Leo(rat. 
p.  201,  Reiske;  Pausan.  i.  38,  3;  Euripid.  Erechth.  Fragm.  The 
Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1048  gives  valuable  citations  from  Ister, 
Akettodoms  and  Androti6n :  we  see  that  the  inquirers  of  antiquity 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Eumolpids  could  have  acquired 
their  ascendant  privileges  in  the  management  of  the  Eleusinia,  seeing 
that  Eumolpus  himself  was  a  foreigner, — ZrjTfirai,  ri  drftrorw  ol  Ev/iioX- 
widai  T»v  rcXrrcBv  i^pxovtri,  f eW  &vt€s,  Thucydid6s  does  not  call  Eu- 
molpus a  Thracian :  Strabo's  language  is  very  large  and  vague  (vii. 
p.  321):  Isokrat^s  says  that  he  assailed  Athens  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  his  father  Poseiddn  to  the  sovereign  patronage  of  the  city. 
Hyginus  copies  this  {(ah.  46). 

t2 
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parentage,  the  discrepancies  much  exceed  even  the 
measure  of  licence  usual  in  the  legendary  genealo- 
gies, and  some  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
have  sought  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  by 
the  usual  stratagem  of  supposing  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent persons  of  the  same  name.  Even  Pausanias, 
so  familiar  with  this  class  of  unsworn  witnesses, 
complains  of  the  want  of  native  Eleusinian  genea- 
logists ^  and  of  the  extreme  licence  of  fiction  in 
which  other  authors  had  indulged. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  D6mStSr,  the  most  an* 
cient  testimony  before  us, — composed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, earlier  than  the  complete  incorporation  of 
Eleusis  with  Athens, — Eumolpus  appears  (to  repeat 
briefly  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter)  as 
one  of  the  native  chiefs  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along 
with  Triptolemus,  Diokl6s,  Polyxeinus  and  Doli- 
chus  :  Keleos  is  the  king,  or  principal  among  these 
chiefs,  the  son  or  lineal  descendant  of  the  epony- 
mous Eleusis  himself.  To  these  chiefs,  and  to  the 
three  daughters  of  Keleos,  the  goddess  Dem^tfir 
comes  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
PersephonS :  being  hospitably  entertained  by  Ke- 

*  Pausan.  i.  38,  3.  ^FXevcivioi  r€  dpxtuoi,  Srt  ov  vpo<r6vT«>v  tr<f>uri 
y§v«ak&Yf»v,  3k\a  rt  nkaaaaScu.  M^Kaa  koi  ftdkiara  €s  ra  ytvij  twi* 
^pw»p.  See  Heyne  ad  Apollod6r.  iii.  16,  4.  '*  Eumolpi  nomen  modo 
communicatum  pluribus,  modo  plurium  hominum  res  et  facta  cumulata 
in  imurn.     Is  ad  quern  Hercules  venisse  dicitur,  seiior  »tate  fuit :  an- 

tiquior  est  is  de  quo  hoc  loco  agitur antecessisse  tamen  hunc 

debet  alius,  qui  cum  Triptolemo  vizit,''  &c.  See  the  learned  and  ya- 
luable  comments  of  Lobeck  in  his  Agkophamus,  torn.  i.  p.  206-213: 
in  regard  to  the  discrepancies  of  this  narrative  he  observes,  I  think,  with 
great  justice  (p.  211),  "quo  uno  exemplo  ex  innumerabilibus  delecto, 
arguitur  eorum  temeritas,  qui  ex  variis  discordibusque  poetanun  et 
mythographorum  narratiunculis,  antiquee  famse  formam  et  quasi  iinea- 
menta  recognosci  posse  sperant." 
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leos  she  reveals  her  true  character,  commands  that 
a  temple  shall  be  built  to  her  at  Eleusis,  and  pre- 
scribes to  them  the  rites  according  to  which  they 
are  to  worship  her^  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
ancient  story  of  the  Eleusinians  respecting  their 
own  religious  antiquities :  Keleos,  with  Metaneira 
his  wife,  and  the  other  chiefs  here  mentioned,  were 
worshiped  at  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  transferred 
to  Athens  as  local  gods  or  heroes^.  Eleusis  became 
incorporated  with  Athens,  apparently  not  very 
long  before  the  time  of  Soldn  ;  and  the  Eleusinian 
worship  of  DSmdtSr  was  then  received  into  the 
great  religious  solemnities  of  the  Athenian  state, 
to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  subsequent  exten- 
sion and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Atticised 
worship  of  the  Eleusinian  DSmStdr,  the  Eumolpids 
and  the  KSrykes  were  the  principal  hereditary  func- 
tionaries :  Eumolpus,  the  eponym  of  this  great 
family,  came  thus  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the 
Athenian  legendary  version  of  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis.     An  oracle  had  pronounced 

*  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cerer.  163-476. — 

'H  dc  Kiowra  B€fuaro7rSkois  ^acrcXcvo-i 

AeZ^cy  TpcfiroXe/i^  rt,  Ai($icXr(  re  vXij^imri^, 
Evu^kirov  rt  pijj,  KcXc^  ff  Tiyrfropi  \cu»y, 
ApiffrfUHrvyriv  Up&v. 
Also  V.  106.— 

Tifv  dff  tliov  KrX/oto  ^'EXtwrwihao  Bvyarptt. 
The  hero  Eleusis  is  mentioned  in  Pausanias,  i.  38,  7 :  some  said  that 
lie  was  the  son  of  Hennas,  others  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ogyg:as.  Com- 
pare Hygin.  f.  147. 

'  Keleos  and  Metaneira  were  worshiped  by  the  Athenians  with  divine 
honours  (Athenagoras,  Legat.  p.  63,  ed.  Oxon.) :  perhaps  he  confounds 
divine  and  heroic  honours,  as  the  Christian  controversialists  against 
Paganism  were  disposed  to  do.  Triptolemus  had  a  temple  at  Eleusis 
(Pausan.  i.  38,  6). 
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that  Athens  could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack 
Voluntary    bv  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus  ; 

self-sacn-         •'  , 

ficeofthe    their  generous  patriotism  consented  to  the  sacri- 
daughten    ficc,  and  their  father  put  them  to  death.     He  then 
Sewr^"     went  forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  van- 
quished the  enemy,  and  killed  Eumolpus  with  his 
own  hand*.     Erechtheus  was  worshiped  as  a  god, 
and  his  daughters  as  goddesses,  at  Athens^.    Their 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  15, 4.  Some  said  that  Immaradua,  son  of  Eumolpus, 
bad  been  killed  by  Erechtheus  (Pausan.  i.  5,  2) ;  others,  that  both  Eu- 
molpus and  his  son  had  experienced  this  &te  (Schol.  ad  Enrip.  Phce- 
niss.  854).  But  we  learn  from  Pausanias  himself  what  the  story  in 
the  interior  of  the  Erechtheion  was, — that  Erechtheus  killed  Eumolpus 
(i.  ^.  3). 

«  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19;  Philochor.  ap.  SchoL  (Edip.  Col.  100. 
Three  daughters  of  Erechtheus  perished,  and  three  daughters  were  wor- 
shiped (ApoUoddr.  iii.  15,  4;  Hesychius,  Zcvyor  rpindpOevoy ;  Eurip. 
Erechtheus,  Fragm.  3,  Dindorf ) ;  but  both  Euripidds  and  Apolloddrus 
said  that  Erechtheus  was  only  required  to  sacrifice,  and  only  did  aacri- 
fice,  one, — the  other  two  slew  themselves  voluntarily,  from  affection  for 
their  sister.  1  camiot  but  think  (in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Welcker  to 
the  contrary,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  722)  that  the  genuine  l^end 
represented  Erechtheus  as  having  sacrificed  all  three,  as  appears  in  the 
I6n  of  Euripides  (276)  :— 

I6n.  Uar^p  ^Ep€x^*vs  arhs  €$va't  ovfycvovt ; 
Creuba.  "EtKtj  irpb  yalas  tr<f>dyia  irapBtvovs  Kravtip. 

I6n.  2v  d*  €$€iroii$rfs  n&f  Kaa-iyvfjroap  fioiftf ; 
CREiiSA.  Bp€<f>os  V€cyvoy  fU]Tp6s  ^v  ev  dyKokcus, 

Compare  with  this  passage,  Demosthen.  A6yos  'Eirtra^.  p.  1397,  Reisk. 
Just  before,  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Kekrc^,  lor  infringing 
the  commands  of  Athdnd,  had  been  mentioned.  Euripid^  modified  this 
in  his  Erechtheus,  for  he  there  introduced  the  mother  Praxithea  con- 
senting to  the  immolation  of  one  daughter,  for  the  rescue  of  the  country 
from  a  foreign  invader :  to  propose  to  a  mother  the  immolation  of  three 
daughters  at  once,  would  have  been  too  revolting.  In  most  instances 
we  find  the  strongly  marked  features,  the  distinct  and  glaring  incidents 
as  well  as  the  dark  contrasts,  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  or  old  Post-Ho- 
meric legend ;  the  changes  made  afterwards  go  to  soften,  dilute,  and 
to  complicate,  in  proportion  as  the  feelings  of  the  public  become  milder 
and  more  humane;  sometimes  however  the  later  poets  add  new 
horrors. 
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names  and  tbeir  exalted  devotion  were  cited  along 
with  those  of  the  warriors  of  Marathdn,  in  the 
public  assembly  of  Athens,  by  orators  who  sought 
to  arouse  the  languid  patriot,  or  to  denounce  the 
cowardly  deserter  ;  and  the  people  listened  both  to 
one  and  the  other  with  analogous  feelings  of  grateful 
veneration,  as  well  as  with  equally  unsuspecting 
faith  in  the  matter  of  fact\ 

Though  Erechtheus  gained  the  victory  over  Eu- 
molpus,  yet  the  story  represents  Poseidon  as  having 
put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Erechtheus,  who 
was  (it  seems)  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Kekrops  II.,  and  the  latter  again 
by  his  son  Pandidn  II.*, — two  names  unmarked  by 
any  incidents,  and  which  appear  to  be  mere  dupli- 
cation of  the  former  Kekrops  and  Pandi6n,  placed 
there  by  the  genealogisers  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  what  seemed  to  them  a  chronological  chasm. 
The  Attic  legends  were  associated  chiefly  with  a 
few  names  of  respected  eponymous  personages  ; 
and  if  the  persons  called  the  children  of  Pandi6n 
were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  their  being  conve- 
niently ascribed  to  one  father,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  a  second  prince  of  the  same 
name. 

Apolloddrus  passes  at  once  from  Erechtheus  to 
his  son  Kekrops  II.,  then  to  Pandion  IL,  next  to 

'  See  the  striking  evidence  contained  in  the  oration  of  Lykurgus 
against  Leocrat^  (p.  201-204,  Reiske ;  Demosthen.  A($y.  *EmTa<f>.  I.e. ; 
and  Xenophdn,  Memor.  iii.  5»  9) :  £rom  the  two  ktter  passages  we  see 
that  the  Athenian  story  represented  the  invasion  under  Eumolpus  as  a 
combined  assault  from  the  western  continent. 

'  ApoUoddr.  iii.  15,  5;  Eurip.  I6n,  282;  Erechth.  Fragm.  20, 
Dindorf. 
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the  four  sons  of  the  latter,  iEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus 
and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians  here  insert  the 
KreiiBaand  story  of  Xuthus,  Kreusa  and  I6n  ;  the  latter  being 
the  son  of  Kreusa  by  Apollo,  but  given  by  the  god 
to  Xuthus,  and  adopted  by  the  latter  as  his  own. 
I6n  becomes  the  successor  of  Erechtheus,  and  his 
sons  Teleon,  HoplSs,  Argadds  and  AigikorSs  become 
the  eponyms  of  the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens, 
which  subsisted  until  the  revolution  of  Kleisthe- 
nSs.  I6n  himself  is  the  eponym  of  the  I6nic  race 
both  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  i£gean  islands  : 
D6rus  and  Achaeus  are  the  sons  of  Kreusa  by  Xu- 
thus,  so  that  I6n  is  distinguished  from  both  of 
them  by  being  of  divine  parentage*.  According 
to  the  story  given  by  Philochorus,  16n  rendered 
such  essential  service  in  rescuing  the  Athenians 
from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus, 
that  he  was  afterwards  made  king  of  the  country, 
and  distributed  all  the  inhabitants  into  four  tribes 
or  castes,  corresponding  to  different  modes  of  life, 
— soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds,  and  artisans*. 
And  it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of  the 
origin  of  the  festival  Bo^dromia,  originally  im- 
portant enough  to  furnish  a  name  to  one  of  the 
Athenian  months,  was  attached  to  the  aid  thus  ren- 
dered by  I6n^ 

We  pass  from  I6n  to  persons  of  far  greater  my- 


1  Eiirip.  I6n.  1570-1595.  The  Kreusa  of  SophoklSs,  a  lost  tragedy, 
seems  to  have  related  to  the  same  subject. 

Pausanias  (vii.  1>  2)  tells  us  that  Xuthus  was  chosen  to  arbitrate 
between  the  contending  claims  of  the  sons  of  Erechtheus. 

'  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat.  v.  Boridp6fua;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383. 

'  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat.  v.  Borjdpofita. 
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thical  dignity  and  interest, — iEgeus  and  his  son 
Theseus. 

Pandi6n  had  four  sons,  ^Sgeus,  Nisus,  Lykus,  Sons  of 
and  Pallas,  between  whom  he  divided  his  domi-  je^L^&c. 
nions.  Nisus  received  the  territory  of  Megaris, 
which  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Pandidn,  and 
there  founded  the  seaport  of  Nisaea.  Lykus  was 
made  kin^  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  a  dispute  after- 
wards ensued,  and  he  quitted  the  country  altoge- 
ther, to  establish  himself  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  among  the  Termilae,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Lykians'.  ^Sgeus,  as  the  eldest  of 
the  four,  became  king  of  Athens ;  but  Pallas  re- 
ceived a  portion  both  of  the  south-western  coast 
and  the  interior,  and  he  as  well  as  his  children 
appear  as  frequent  enemies  both  to  iEgeus  and  to 
Theseus.  Pallas  is  the  eponym  of  the  dSme  Pal- 
ISnd,  and  the  stories  respecting  him  and  his  sons 
seem  to  be  connected  with  old  and  standing  feuds 
among  the  different  dSmes  of  Attica,  originally 
independent  communities.  These  feuds  penetrated 
into  the  legend,  and  explain  the  story  which  we 
find  that  iEgeus  and  ThSseus  were  not  genuine 
Erechtheids,  the  former  being  denominated  a  sup- 
posititious child  to  Pandidn'. 

iEgeus^  has  Uttle  importance  in  the  mythical 

1  Sophokl.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ;  Herodot.  i.  1 73 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  573. 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  13.  Aly€vs  6€t6s  ytv6fjLevos  UoydcWt,  Kai  fufbiv 
ToU  *Ep€x^€iS€us  irpofniKMv.    Apollod6r.  iii.  Id,  6. 

*  ^£geu8  had  by  M^ea  (who  took  refuge  at  Athens  after  her  flight 
from  Corinth)  a  son  named  MMus,  who  passed  into  Asia,  and  waa 
considered  as  the  eponymus  and  progenitor  of  the  Median  people. 
Datis,  the  general  who  commanded  the  invading  Persian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Marath6n,  sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  Athenians 
announcing  himself  as  the  descendant  of  MIdus,  and  requiring  to  be 
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history  except  as  the  father  of  Theseus :  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  his  name  is  anything 
more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of  the  god  Poseiddn, 
who  was  (as  we  are  told)  the  real  father  of  this 
Thfiseos.  great  Attic  HSraklds.  As  I  pretend  only  to  give 
a  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  territory  of  Gre- 
cian legend,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recount  in 
detail  the  chivalrous  career  of  Thdseus,  who  is 
found  both  in  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt  and  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition — ^his  personal  and  victorious 
encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis^  Procrust^, 
Periph6t6s,  Scir6n  and  others — ^his  valuable  ser- 
vice in  ridding  his  country  of  the  Krommyonian 
sow  and  tlie  Marath6nian  bull — his  conquest  of 
the  Minotaur  in  Kr^te,  and  his  escape  from  the 
dangers  of  the  labyrinth  by  the  aid  of  AriadnS, 
whom  he  subsequently  carries  off  and  abandons — 
his  many  amorous  adventures,  and  bis  expeditions 
both  against  the  Amazons  and  into  the  under- 
world along  with  Peirithous^ 

admitted  as  king  of  Attica :  such  is  the  statement  of  Diod6ru8  (Ezc. 

Vatic,  vii.-x.  48 :  see  also  Schol.  Aristophan.  Pac.  289). 
»  Ovid,  Metamorph.  vii.  433.— 

"  Te,  maxime  Theseu, 

Mirata  est  Marathon  Cretsei  sanguine  Tauri : 
Quodque  Suis  securus  arat  Cromjona  colonus, 
Munus  opusque  tuum  est.    Tellus  Epidauria  per  te 
Clavigeram  vidit  Yulcani  occumbere  prolem : 
Vidit  et  immanem  Cephisias  ora  Procmstem. 
Cercyonis  letum  vidit  Cerealis  Eleusin. 
Occidit  ille  Sinis,"  &c. 
Respecting  the  amours  of  ThSseus,  Ister  especially  seems  to  have 

entered  into  great  details ;  but  some  of  them  were  noticed  both  in  the 

Hesiodic  poems  and  by  Kekrops,  not  to  mention  Pherekyd^  (Athen. 

xiii.  p.  557).   Peirithousy  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Thteus, 

is  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Attic  ddme  or  gens  Perithoidae  (Ephonis 

ap.  Photium,  v.  Il€pi66idtu), 
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Thncydidds  delineates  the  character  of  Thfiseus  as 
a  man  who  combined  sagacity  with  political  power, 
and  who  conferred  upon  his  country  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  uniting  all  the  separate  and  self-govern- 
ing dSmes  of  Attica  into  one  common  political  so- 
ciety*. From  the  well-earned  reverence  attached 
to  the  assertion  of  ThucydidAs,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  reason  upon  this  assertion  as  if  it  were 
historically  authentic,  and  to  treat  the  romantic 
attributes  which  we  find  in  Plutarch  and  Diod6rus 
as  if  they  were  fiction  superinduced  upon  this  basis 
of  fact.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  is  in  my  judge- 
ment erroneous.  The  athletic  and  amorous  knight- 
errant  is  the  old  version  of  the  character — the 
profound  and  long-sighted  politician  is  a  subse- 
quent correction,  introduced  indeed  by  men  of 
superior  mind,  but  destitute  of  historical  warranty, 
and  arising  out  of  their  desire  to  find  reasons  of 
their  own  for  concurring  in  the  veneration  which 
the  general  public  paid  more  easily  and  heartily  to 
their  national  hero.  ThSseus,  in  the  Iliad  and  hu  legend- 
Odyssey,  fights  with  the  Lapithae  against  the  Cen-  J^^£^ 
taurs  :  Theseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  mis- 
guided by  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  iEgl6, 
daughter  of  Panopeus^ :  and  the  Theseus  described 
in  Plutarch's  biography  is  in  great  part  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  these  same  or  similar  attri- 
butes, mingled  with  many  local  legends,  explain- 

*  Thuc.  ii.  15.  'EfTctd^  bf  Srja-tvs  €fiaa'l\€v<r€,  y€v6fji€P09  furdL  rov 
(;v¥€Tov  Ka\  bvvaT6s,  rd  re  3.XKa  dKK6a'firj<r€  r^v  x'^paof,  kcli  Karakvo'as 
r&p  SkXcav  irdXeoDV  rd  re  povkfvrripia  Koi  rhs  dpx^s,  (S  rqw  wv  irSkuf 
(wt^Kia-t  irdvrat. 

'  niad,  i.  265;  Odyss.  zi.  321.  I  do  not  notice  the  suspected  line, 
Odyss.  xi.  630. 
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ing,  like  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  or  the  lost  Aitia  of 
Kallimachus,  the  original  genesis  of  prevalent  reli- 
gious and  social  customs  ^  Plutarch  has  doubtless 
greatly  softened  down  and  modified  the  adventures 
which  he  found  in  the  Attic  logographers  as  well 
as  in  the  poetical  epics  called  ThSsSis.  For  in  his 
preface  to  the  life  of  Th6seus,  after  having  em- 
phatically declared  that  he  is  about  to  transcend 
the  boundary  both  of  the  known  and  the  knowable, 
but  that  the  temptation  of  comparing  the  founder 
of  Athens  with  the  founder  of  Rome  is  irresistible, 
he  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable  words : 
*'  I  pray  that  this  fabulous  matter  may  be  so  far 
obedient  to  my  endeavours  as  to  receive,  when 
purified  by  reason,  the  aspect  of  history :  in  those 
cases  where  it  haughtily  scorns  plausibility  and  will 
admit  no  alliance  with  what  is  probable,  I  shall  beg 
for  indulgent  hearers,  willing  to  receive  antique 
Plutarch—  narrative  in  a  mild  spirit*."  We  see  here  that 
handiS/'  Plutarch  sat  down,  not  to  recount  the  old  fables 
*n™**^  as  he  found  them,  but  to  purify  them  by  reason 
and  to  impart  to  them  the  aspect  of  history.  We 
have  to  thank  him  for  having  retained,  after  this 
purification,  so  much  of  what  is  romantic  and  mar- 
vellous ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sources  from 
which  he  borrowed  were  more  romantic  and  mar- 
vellous still.     It  was  the  tendency  of  the  enlight- 

*  Diod6ru8  also,  from  his  disposition  to  assimilate  Th^eus  to  H6- 
rakUs,  has  given  us  his  chivalrous  as  well  as  his  political  attributes 
(iv.  61). 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  i.  Euy  fiiv  o^v  ijfjXv,  eKtca3aip6fjL€voy  Xoy^  to 
fxv6a>d€s  xmoKOvo'cu  koi  \afitlv  iaropias  S^tv'  ^ov  d*  Ay  av$ad&s  rov 
iriOcufov  ir€pitPpovj,  Koi  f*^  bixjfyrai  rriv  npos  ri  ciicos  p-i-i^v,  cvyw*- 
pj6v<av  aKpoar&y  b€r}<r6p^3a,  koi  irp^^s  t^v  dpxatdKoyiau  irpoa-htxpp^vwf. 
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ened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  days  of  Sol6n  down- 
wards, to  refine  and  politicise  the  character  of  The- 
seus* :  even  Peisistratus  expunged  from  one  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  the  line  which  described  the  vio- 
lent passion  of  the  hero  for  the  fair  Mgl^^ :  and 
the  tragic  poets  found  it  more  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  their  audience  to  exhibit  him  as  a  digni- 
fied and  liberal  sovereign,  rather  than  as  an  adven- 
turous single-handed  fighter.  But  the  logogra- 
phers  and  the  Alexandrine  poets  remained  more 
faithful  to  the  old  fables.  The  story  of  HekalS,  the 
hospitable  old  woman  who  received  and  blessed 
Theseus  when  he  went  against  the  Marath6nian 
bull,  and  whom  he  found  dead  when  he  came  back 
to  recount  the  news  of  his  success,  was  treated  by 
Kallimachus^ :  and  Virgil  must  have  had  his  mind 
full  of  the  unrefined  legends  when  he  numbered  this 
Attic  HSraklSs  among  the  unhappy  sufferers  con- 
demned to  endless  penance  in  the  under- worlds. 

'  See  Isokrat^,  Panathenaic.  (t.  ii.  p.  510-512,  Auger) ;  Xenoph. 
Memor.  iii.  5,  10.  In  the  Helenee  Encomium,  Isokratis  enlarges  more 
upon  the  personal  exploits  of  Th^us  in  conjunction  with  his  great 
political  merits  (t.  ii.  p.  342-350,  Auger). 

^  Plutarch,  Th^us,  20. 

'  See  the  epigram  of  Krinagoras,  Antholog.  Pal.  vol.  ii.  p.  144 ;  ep. 
XV.  ed.  Brunck.  and  Kallimach.  Frag.  40. 

'Artdet  d*  (Kallimachus)  *EieaXj|r  rt  <^(Xo(ciK>io  Kciki^v, 
Kai  Oi/o-cT  MapaBw  ots  tirtOrfxt  ir6vovi. 

Some  beautiful  lines  are  preserved  by  Suidas,  v.  *EiravXca,  ircpl  'EicdXi;^ 
BamvaTft  (probably  spoken  by  Thiseus  himself,  see  Plutarch,  Theseus, 

c.  14). 

^I^t,  vprftia  yxfvtUK&p, 
TriP  6b6p,  fjp  dviat  3vfiaKy€€s  ov  iT(p6tA<ruf 
ndXXoxt  fTtVi  &  fuzTa,  ^cXof  civoco  leaXti); 
Myria6fif3a'  (vv6v  yap  iiravKiop  tvKtv  Snofrt. 

*  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  617. "  Sedet  eetemumquesedebit  Infelix  Theseus." 


zon$. 
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Two  however  among  the  Thiseian  fables  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  some  special  notice, — the  war 
against  the  Amazons,  and  the  expedition  against 
Kr^te.  The  former  strikingly  illustrates  the  facility 
as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  Grecian  legendary  faith  ; 
the  latter  embraces  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Mi- 
nos, two  of  the  most  eminent  among  Grecian  ante- 
historical  personages. 
t^J^w'      .'^*»«  Amazons,  daughters  of  Arfis  and  Harmo- 
nia',  are  both  early  creations  and  frequent  repro- 
ductions of  the  ancient  epic— which  was  indeed,  we 
may  generally  remark,  lai^dy  occupied  both  with 
the  exploits  and  sufferings  of  women,  or  heroines, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Grecian  heroes— 
and  which  recognised  in  Pallas  Ath6n6  the  finished 
type  of  an  irresistible  female  warrior.    A  nation  of 
courageous,  hardy  and  indefatigable  women,  dweU- 
mg  apart   from    men,   permitting  only   a    short 
temporary  intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  renova- 
ting their  numbers,  and  burning  out  their  right 
breast  with  a  view  of  enabling  themselves  to  draw 
the  bow  freely,— this  was  at  once  a  general  type 
stimulating  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet  and  a  theme 
eminently  popular  with  his  hearers.     Nor  was  it 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  the  latter— who 
had  no  recorded  facts  to  guide  them,  and  no  other 
standard  of  credibUity  as  to  the  past  except  such 
poetical  narratives  themselves— to  conceive  com- 
munities of  Amazons  as  having  actually  existed 
in  anterior  time.     Accordingly  we  find  these  war- 
like  females  constantly  reappearing  in  the  ancient 
poems,  and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities. 

'  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  26,  Didot. 
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In   the   Itiad,   when    Priam   wishes   to    illustrate  its  anti- 
emphatically  the  most  numerous   host  in   wliich  Jrevairace. 
he  ever  found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that 
it   was   assembled  in   Phrygia,   on   the   banks  of 
the  Sangarius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  for- 
midable  Amazons.     When   Bellerophdn   is  to  be 
employed  on  a  deadly  and  perilous  undertaking *, 
by  those  who  indirectly  wish  to  procure  his  death, 
be  is  despatched   against  the   Amazons.     In  the 
iBthiopis   of    Arktinus,   describing  the   post-Ho- 
meric war  of  Troy,   Penthesileia,   queen  of  the 
Amazons,  appears  as  the  most  effective  ally  of  the 
besieged  city,  and  as  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  the  Greeks,  succumbing  only  to  the  invincible 
might  of  Achilles*.     The  Argonautic  heroes  find 
the  Amazons  on  the  river  Therm6d6n,  in  their  ex- 
pedition along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
To  the  same  spot  Hdraklds  goes  to  attack  them,  in 
the  performance  of  the  ninth  labour  imposed  upon 
him  by  Eurystheus,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  girdle  of  the  Amazonian  queen,  Hippolyt^^  ; 

»niad,m.  186;  vi.  162. 

'  See  Proclus'a  Argument  of  the  lost  Ethiopia  (Fragm.  Epicor. 
Grsecor.  ed.  Duntzer,  p.  16).  We  are  reduced  to  the  first  book  of 
Qnintus  Smymseus  for  some  idea  of  the  valour  of  Penthesileia;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  copied  more  or  less  closely  from  the  iBthiopis.  See 
Tychsen's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  ofQuintus,  sections  5  and 
12,  Compare  Dio.  Chrysostom.  Or.  xi.  p.  350,  Reiske.  Philostratus 
(Heroica,  c.  19.  p.  751)  gives  a  strange  transformation  of  this  old  epical 
narrative  into  a  descent  of  Amazons  upon  the  island  sacred  to 
Achilles. 

»  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  966,  1004 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5-9 ;  Diod6r.  ii.  46 ;  iv. 
16.  The  Amazons  were  supposed  to  speak  the  Thnudan  language 
(Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  953),  though  some  authors  asserted  them  to  be 
natives  of  Libya,  others  of  iBthiopia  {ib,  965). 

Hellanikus  (Frag.  33,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  iii.  65)  said  that  all 
the  Argonauts  had  assisted  Hlrakl^s  in  this  expedition :  the  fragment 
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and  we  are  told  that  they  bad  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  losses  sustained  in  this  severe  aggression 
when  TbSseus  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them, 
carrying  off  their  queen,  Antiope*.  This  injury 
™«»*^  they  avenged  by  invading  Attica, — an  undertaking 
zoM.  (as  Plutarch  justly  observes)  **  neither  trifling  nor 

feminine/'  especially  if,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Hellanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus on  the  winter  ice,  beginning  their  march  from 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis*.  They  over- 
came all  the  resistances  and  difficulties  of  this  pro- 
digious march,  and  penetrated  even  into  Athens 
itself,  where  the  final  battle,  hard-fought  and  at 
one  time  doubtful,  by  which  ThSseus  crushed 
them,  was  fought — in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 

of  the  old  epic  poem  (perhaps  the  *AfiaC6via)  there  quoted  mentions 
Tehim6n  specially. 

^  The  many  diversities  in  the  story  respecting  Th^eus  and  the  Ama- 
zon Antiope  are  well  set  forth  in  Bachet  de  Meziriac  (Commentaires  aur 
Ovide,  t.  i.  p.  317). 

Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyclus,  p.  313)  supposes  that  the  ancient  epic 
poem  called  by  Suidas  'A/ia^dvio,  related  to  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the 
Amazons,  and  that  this  poem  is  the  same,  under  another  title,  as  the 
^At0is  of  Hegesinous  cited  by  Pausanias :  I  cannot  say  that  he  esta- 
blishes this  conjecture  satisfactorily,  but  the  chapter  is  well  worth  con- 
sulting. The  epic  ThSsSis  seems  to  have  given  a  version  of  the  Ama- 
zonian contest  in  many  respects  different  from  that  which  Plutarch  has 
put  together  out  of  the  logographers  (see  Plut.  Thte.  28) :  it  contained 
a  narrative  of  many  unconnected  exploits  belonging  to  Th^ua,  and 
Aristotle  censmres  it  on  that  account  as  ill-constructed  (Poetic,  c.  1/). 

The  *AfiaCovls  or  *Afui[ovuca  of  Onasus  can  hardly  have  been  (as  Heyne 
supposes,  ad  Apollod.  ii.  5,  9)  an  epic  poem :  we  may  infer  firom  the 
rationalising  tendency  of  the  citation  from  it  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit. 
xiii.  46,  and  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  1207)  that  it  was  a  work  in 
prose.  There  was  an  ^AftaCopU  by  Possis  of  Magnesia  (Athenseos,  vii. 
p.  296). 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  27.  Pindar  (Olymp.  xiii.  84)  represents  the 
Amazons  as  having  come  £rom  the  extreme  north,  when  Bellerophdn 
conquers  them. 
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Attic  antiquaries  confidently  pointed  out  the  exact 
position  of  the  two  contending  armies :  the  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  rested  upon  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  commemorative  monument  called  the  Ama- 
zoneion  ;  the  right  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the 
place  in  which  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Athe- 
nian  democracy  were  afterwards  held.  The  details 
and  fluctuations  of  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  final 
triumph  and  consequent  truce,  were  recounted  by 
these  authors  with  as  complete  faith  and  as  much 
circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Plataea 
by  Herodotus.  The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the 
Amazoneion,  the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Antiopfi  near  the 
western  gate  of  the  city — the  spot  called  the  Hor- 
komosion  near  the  temple  of  Thfiseus — even  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it 
was  customary  to  ofier  to  the  Amazons  at  the  peri- 
odical festival  of  the  Thfiseia — were  all  so  many  re- 
ligious mementos  of  this  victory'  ;  which  was  more- 
over a  favourite  subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Greece. 

No  portion  of  the  ante- historical  epic  appears  to 
have  been  more  deeply  worked  into  the  national 
mind  of  Greece  than  this  invasion  and  defeat  of 
the  Amazons.     It  was  not  only  a  constant  theme 

1  Plutarch,  Th^scug,  27-28 ;  Pausan.  i.  2,  4  ;  Plato,  Axiochus,  c.  2 ; 
Harpocratidn,  v.  * A/xaf oi/elby ;  Aristophan.  Lysistrat.  678,  with  the 
Scholia.  iEschyl.  (Eumenid.  685)  says  that  the  Amazons  assaulted 
the  citadel  from  the  Areiopagus : — 

Hayov  T  "Apeiov  r6v^,  *A^C^Pci>v  iHpap 

2Krjvds  T,  St  ^\6op  Srjo-etos  Karh  <t>B6ifov 

^TpaTrfkarova-ai,  Koi  ir6kip  v€&irrn\iv 

T]7ifd'  vy^invfyyoy  avrerrvpytdo-dp  irorc. 
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of  the  logograpkers,  but  was  also  familiarly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  popular  orators  along  with  Mara- 
th6n  and  Salamis,  among  those  antique  exploits  of 
which  their  fellow-citizens  might  justly  be  proud. 
It  formed  a  part  of  the  retrospective  faith  of  He- 
rodotus, Lysias,  Plato  and  IsokratSs^  and  the  exact 
date  of  the  event  was  settled  by  the  chronologists*. 
Nor  did  the  Athenians  stand  alone  in  such  a  belief. 
Throughout  many  other  regions  of  Greece,  both 
European  and  Asiatic,  traditions  and  memorials  of 
the  Amazons  were  found.  At  Megara,  at  Troezen, 
in  Laconia  near  Cape  Taenarus,  at  Chseroneia  in 
Bcedtia,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of  Thessaly, 
sepulchres  or  monuments  of  the  Amazons  were 
preserved.  The  warlike  women  (it  was  said),  on 
their   way   to    Attica,    had    not    traversed    those 

*  Ilerodot.  ix.  27.  Lysias  (Epitaph,  c.  3)  represents  the  Amazons 
as  apxova-cu  troW&v  tOveap:  the  whole  race,  aoeording  to  him,  was 
nearly  extinguished  in  their  unsuccessful  and  calamitous  invasion  of 
Attica.  Isokrat^s  (Panegyric,  t.  i.  p.  206,  Auger)  says  the  same ;  also 
Panath^naic.  t.  iii.  p.  660,  Auger;  Dcmosth.  Epitaph,  p.  1391,  Reisk. 
Pausanias  quotes  Pindar's  notice  of  the  invasion,  and  with  the  fullest 
belief  of  its  historical  reality  (vii.  2,  4).  Plato  mentions  the  invasion 
of  Attica  by  the  Amazons  in  the  Menexcnus  (c.  9),  but  the  passage  in 
the  treatise  De  Legg.  c.  ii.  p.  804, — wcovwv  yap  d^  fivBow  nc^aiovs  frc- 
TTfKrfjLoi,  &c. — is  even  a  stronger  evidence  of  his  own  belief.  And  Xeno- 
phdn  in  the  Anabasis,  when  he  compares  the  quiver  and  the  hatchet  of 
his  barbarous  enemies  to  "  those  which  the  Amazons  cany,"  evidently 
beUeved  himself  to  be  speaking  of  real  persons,  though  he  could  have 
seen  only  the  costumes  and  armature  of  those  painted  by  Mik6n  and 
others  (Anabas.  iv.  4,  10 ;  compare  ^schyl.  Supplic.  293,  and  Aristo- 
phan.  Lysistr.  6/8 ;  Lucian.  Anachars.  c.  34.  v.  iii.  p.  318). 

How  copiously  the  tale  was  enlarged  upon  by  the  authors  of  the 
Atthides,  we  see  in  Plutarch,  Theseus,  27-28. 

Hekatsus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  'Afia^omov;  also  Fragm.  350,  351,  352, 
Didot)  and  Xanthus  (ap.  Ilesychium,  v.  BovXr^/17)  both  treated  of  the 
Amazons :  the  latter  passage  ought  to  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Fragments  of  Xanthus  by  Didot. 

^  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat.  i.  p.  336 ;  Marmor  Parium,  Epoch.  21. 
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countries  without  leaving  some  evidences  of  their 
passage!. 

Amongst  the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  supposed  traces  Their 
of  the  Amazons  were  yet  more  numerous.  Their 
proper  territory  was  asserted  to  be  the  town  and 
plain  of  Themiskyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Amisus,  on  the  river  Therm6d6n,  a  region  called 
after  their  name  by  Roman  historians  and  geogra- 
phers^  But  they  were  believed  to  have  conquered 
and  occupied  in  early  times  a  much  wider  range 
of  territory,  extending  even  to  the  coast  of  Idnia 
and  ^olis.  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Kymfi,  Myrina, 
Paphos  and  Sinop6  were  affirmed  to  have  been 
founded  and  denominated  by  them*.  Some  authors 
placed  them  in  Libya  or  Ethiopia ;  and  when  the 
Pontic  Greeks  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
Euxine  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hardy  and 

1  Plutarch,  Th^.  27-28.  Steph.  Byz.  ▼.  *AfiaCovttotf  Paasan.  ii. 
32,8;  iii.  25,  2. 

»  Pherekyd^a  ap.  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  ii.  373-992;  Justin,  ii.  4; 
Strabo,  xii.  p.  547,  OefuVicvpay,  to  t&v  ^AftaC^vrnv  ohofTrjpiov;  Dio* 
ddr.  ii.  45-46 ;  Sallust  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virgil.  iGneid.  zi.  659 ;  Pompon. 
Mek,  i.  19 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4.  The  geography  of  Quintus  Curtius 
(vi.  4)  and  of  Philostratus  (Heroic,  c.  19)  is  on  this  point  indefinite,  and 
even  inconsistent. 

•  Ephor.  Fragm.  87,  Didot.  Strabo,  xi.  p.  505;  xii.  p.  573;  xiii. 
p.  622.  Pausan.  iv.  31,  6;  vii.  2,  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  61.  Schol. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  965. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Sinopd  from  an  Amazon  was  given  by 
Hekataens  (Fragm.  352).  Themiskyra  also  had  one  of  the  Amazons 
for  its  eponymus  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  78). 

Some  of  the  most  venerated  religious  legends  at  Sinopd  were  attached 
to  the  expedition  of  HSraklSs  against  the  Amazons:  Autolykus,  the 
oracle-giving  hero,  worshiped  with  great  solemnity  even  at  the  time 
<when  the  town  was  besieged  by  LucuUus,  was  the  companion  of  Hdra- 
kl^s  (Appian,  ib.  c.  83).  Even  a  small  mountain  village  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesus,  ddled  Latoreia,  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  Amazons 
(Athens,  i.  p.  31). 

u  2 
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daring  character  of  the  Sarmatian  maidens, — who 
were  obliged  to  have  slain  each  an  enemy  in  battle 
as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  husband,  and  who 
artificially  prevented  the  growth  of  the  right  breast 
during  childhood, — they  could  imagine  no  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  such  attributes 
than  by  deducing  the  Sarmatians  from  a  colony  of 
vagrant  Amazons,  expelled  by  the  Grecian  heroes 
from  their  territory  on  the  Therm6d6n»,  Pindar 
ascribed  the  first  establishment  of  the  memorable 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  to  the  Amazons.  And 
Pausanias  explains  in  part  the  pre-eminence  which 
this  temple  enjoyed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by 
the  widely  difi^used  renown  of  its  female  founders*, 
respecting  whom  he  observes  (with  perfect  truth,  if 
we  admit  the  historical  character  of  the  old  epic), 
that  women  possess  an  unparalleled  force  of  resolu- 
tion in  resisting  adverse  events,  since  the  Amazons, 
after  having  been  first  roughly  handled  by  HdraklSs 
and  then  completely  defeated  by  ThSseus,  could  yet 
find  courage  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
defence  of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besiegers^ 

^  Herodot.  iv.  108-1 17*  where  he  gives  the  long  tide,  imagined  by 
the  Pontic  Greeks,  of  the  origin  of  the  Sarmatian  nation.  Compare 
Hippocrat^,  De  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis,  c.  17;  Ephorus,  Fragm.  103; 
Skymn.  Chius,  y.  102;  Plato,  Le^.  vii.  p.  804;  Diod6r.  ii.  34. 

The  testimony  of  HippokratSs  certifies  the  practice  of  the  Sarmatian 
women  to  check  the  growth  of  the  right  breast :  T^i^  debtor  dc  fui(6v  ouk 
tfxowriv,  ncudioto-i  yi^}  iov<riv  thi  tniiriourtv  at  firiT€p€s  x<i^^^y  rrr«;^. 
ftt¥Ov  en'  aM<^  tovth^  hwnvpnv  jtoUovcm,  irp6s  t6v  fmC^v  riBiavi  r^y 
defiov*  Koi  €friKai€Tm,  fiorc  t^v  aH^aiv  <l>Btlp€€rBai,  is  de  t6v  dcf iop 
i^v  Koi  fipaxiova  ircurav  rfjv  l<rxyv  Koi  r6  irXfjBos  iKMovat. 

Kt^sias  also  compares  a  warlike  Sakian  woman  to  the  Amazons 
(Fragm.  Persic,  ii.  pp.  221,  449,  Bahr). 

•  Pausan.  iv.  31,  6;  vii.  2,  4.     Dionvs.  Peri6g6t.  828. 

'  Pausan.  i.  15,  2. 
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It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grecian  Uniyerwiiy 
history,   as   the   Greeks   themselves  looked  back  rponion^f 
upon  it,  the  Amazons  were  among  the  most  pro-  "^"^ 
minent  and  undisputed  personages.     Nor  will  the 
circumstance  appear  wonderful  if  we  reflect,  that 
the  belief  in  them  was  first  established  at  a  time 
when  the  Grecian  mind  was  fed  with  nothing  else 
but  religious  legend  and  epic  poetry,  and  that  the 
incidents  of  the  supposed  past,  as  received  from 
these  sources,  were   addressed  to  their  faith  and 
feelings,  without  being  required  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  canons  of  credibility  drawn  from  present  ex- 
perience.    But  the  time  came  when  the  historians 
of  Alexander  the  Great  audaciously  abused  this 
ancient  credence.     Amongst  other  tales  calculated 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  monarch,  they  affirmed 
that   after  his   conquest   and   subjugation  of  the 
.  Persian  empire,  he  had  been  visited  in  Hyrcania 
by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  admiring  Amtzons 
his  warlike  prowess,  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  JJ*^^t 
return  into  her  own  country  in  a  condition  to  pro-  ^  *?*«  *"- 
duce  ofiBpring  of  a  breed  so  invincible  ^     But  the  Alexander. 
Greeks  had  now  been  accustomed  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  historical  and  philosophical  criticism 
— and  that  uninquiring  faith,  which  was  readily  ac- 
corded to  the  wonders  of  the  past,  could  no  longer 
be  invoked  for  them  when  tendered   as  present 
reality.     For  the  fable  of  the  Amazons  was  here 
reproduced  in  its  naked  simplicity,  without  beiug 

'  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  yii.  13;  compare  iv.  15;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  4 ; 
Justin,  xlii.  4.  The  note  of  Freinsfaemius  on  the  ahoye  passage  of 
Quintus  Curtins  is  full  of  yalnahle  references  on  the  subject  of  the 
Amazons. 
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rationalised   or  painted   over  with   historical  co- 
lours. 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  among  whom  were 
DSmStrius  of  Skepsis,  and  the  Mitylensean  Theo- 
phanSs,  the  companion  of  Pompey  in  his  expeditions, 
still  continued  their  belief  both  in  Amazons  present 
and  Amazons  past ;  and  when  it  became  notorious 
that  at  least  there  were  none  such  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thermdddn,  these  authors  supposed  them  to 
have  migrated  from  their  original  locality,  and  to 
have  settled  in   the   unvisited   regions    north  of 
Mount  Caucasus  ^    Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  feeling 
that  the  grounds  of  disbelief  applied  with  equal 
force  to  the  ancient  stories  and  to  the  modern, 
rejected  both  the  one  and  the  other.     Bat  he  re- 
marks at  the  same  time,  not  without  some  sur- 
prise, that  it  was  usual  with  most  persons  to  adopt 
a  middle  course, — to  retain  the  Amazons  as  histo- 
rical phaenomena  of  the  remote  past,  but  to  dis- 
allow them  as  realities  of  the  present,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  breed  had  died  out^.     The  accom- 

■  Strabo,  xi.  p.  503-^04;  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  103;  Plutarch, 
Pompeius,  c.  36.  Plin.  N.  H.  yi.  7.  Plutarch  still  retains  the  old  descrip- 
tion of  Amazons  from  the  mountains  near  the  Therm6d6n:  Appiaa  keeps 
dear  of  this  geographical  error,  probably  copying  more  exactly  the  lan- 
guage of  TheophanSs,  who  must  have  been  well-aware  that  when  LucuUus 
besieged  Themiskyra,  he  did  not  find  it  defended  by  the  Amazons  (see 
Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  78).  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  places  the  Amazons 
in  the  imperfectly  known  regions  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  north  of  the 
Caspian  and  near  the  river  Rha  (Volga).  "  This  fabulous  community 
of  women  (observes  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alten  Geographic,  ii.  77, 
p.  457)  was  a  phienomenon  much  too  interesting  for  the  geographers 
easily  to  relinquish." 

*  Strabo,  xi.  p.  506.  "Ibiov  dt  n  ovfjL^tfiTjKf  T<p  X<fy^  rrepi  rmv  *A.fia- 
CopCDV.  01  fup  yap  aXXot  t6  fivSadts  <cot  to  ia-Topucbv  duapiafuvov  Z^ovtrC 
ra  yhp  irakaia  Koi  yf^evdrj  Koi  Ttpar^rj,  pv6oi  Kakovvrai'  \^Note.  Strabo 
does  not  always  speak  of  the  fivOoi  in  this  disrespectfiil  tone ;  he  is 
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plished  intellect  of  Julius  Caesar  did  not  scruple  to 
acknowledge  them  as  having  once  conquered  and 
held  in  dominion  a  large  portion  of  Asia^ ;  and 
the  compromise   between   early,   traditional,  and 
religious  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  established 
habits  of  critical  research  on  the  other,  adopted  by  Conflict  of 
the  historian  Arrian,  deserves  to  be  transcribed  in  reason  in 
his  own  words,  as  illustrating  strikingly  the  pow-  riaii  critics. 
erfiil  sway  of  the  old  legends  even  over  the  most 
positive-minded   Greeks  : — "  Neither  Aristobulus 
nor  Ptolemy  (he  observes),  nor  any  other  competent 
witness,  has  recounted  this  (visit  of  the  Amazons 
and  their  queen  to  Alexander) :  nor  does  it  seem 
to  me  that  the  race  of  the  Amazons  was  preserved 

sometimes  much  displeased  with  those  who  dispute  the  existence  of 
an  historical  kernel  in  the  inside,  especially  with  regard  to  Homer.] 
ri  d*  loropia  pwKercu  raikfjOts,  avT€  ira\cu6v,  avrt  vioV  Koi  rh  rtparathei 
^  ofVK  €xei»  fj  (nrdviov.  Jl€p\  de  r<5v  *AfjLaC6vo»u  rh  avra  Xcytrai  Koi  vi'v 
Koi  nakal,  rrparttdij  r*  ^vra,  Ka\  YrtWeox  Tr6pp<a.  Tis  yhp  hv  irioT€v<r€Uv, 
itsyvpoucAv  orrpdros,  tj  nokis,  fj  ZOvos,  avvrahj  hv  irc^rc  x^P^^  dy^p^v;  xai 
ov  p6vov  awrrcuTj,  aKka  Koi  €<l>6dovs  iroi^o-oiro  eVt  r^i^  dkXorptav,  koi  Kpa- 
Tri<r€i€V  ov  T«v  eyyifs  fi6vop,  &aT€  koi  fi€)(pi  ttjs  vvv  *\(avias  trpoiKBtlv, 
aKka  jca)  ^ia'K6vTiov  orciXoiro  arpariav  ptxpi  ttjs  *AmKrjs ;  *AXXa  p,rfv 
ravrd  y€  avra  Kal  vvv  \iy€Tai  ircpi  avrSv  iirirtivti  de  rrfv  IdidTTjTa 
Ka\  r6  irKTrtveaOai  ra  jrakatii  fiaXXov  rj  rh  vvv.  There  are  l^ow- 
ever  other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Amazons  as  realities. 

Jiistm  (ii.  4)  recognises  the  great  power  and  extensive  conquests  of 
the  Amazons  in  very  early  times,  but  says  that  they  gradually  declined 
down  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  there  were  jM^f  a  few  re- 
maining ;  the  queen  with  these  few  viaited  Alexander,  hut  shortly  after- 
wards the  whole  breed  became  extinct.  This  hypothesis  has  the  merit 
of  convenience,  perhaps  of  ingenuity. 

^  Suetonius,  Jul.  Csesar,  c.  22.  "  In  Syri&  quoque  regnasse  Semi- 
ramin  (Julius  Caesar  said  this),  magnamque  Asiie  partem  Amazonas 
tenuisse  quondam." 

In  the  splendid  triumph  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  at  Rome  after  the 
defeat  of  Zenobia,  a  few  Gothic  women  who  had  been  taken  in  arms 
were  exhibited  among  the  prisoners ;  the  official  placard  carried  along 
with  them  announced  them  as  Amazons  (Vopiscus  Aurcl.  in  Ilistor. 
August.  Scrip,  p.  260,  ed.  Paris). 
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down  to  that  time,  nor  have  they  been  noticed 
either  by  any  one  before  Alexander,  or  by  Xeno- 
ph6n,  though  he  mentions  both  the  Phasians  and 
the  Kolchians,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations 
which  the  Greeks  saw  both  before  and  after  their 
arrival  at  Trapezus,  in  which  marches  they  must 
have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter  had  been 
still  in  existence.  Yet  it  is  incredible  to  me  that 
this  race  of  women,  celebrated  as  they  have  been 
by  authors  so  many  and  so  commanding,  should 
never  have  existed  at  all.  The  story  tells  of  H6ra- 
kles,  that  he  set  out  from  Greece  and  brought  back 
with  him  the  girdle  of  their  queen  HippolytS ;  also 
of  Theseus  and  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  the 
first  who  defeated  in  battle  and  repelled  these 
women  in  their  invasion  of  Europe ;  and  the  com- 
bat of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  has  been 
painted  by  Mikon,  not  less  than  that  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Persians.  Moreover  Herodotus 
has  spoken  in  many  places  of  these  women,  and 
those  Athenian  orators  who  have  pronounced  pa- 
negyrics on  the  citizens  slain  in  battle,  have  dwelt 
upon  the  victory  over  the  Amazons  as  among  the 
most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits.  If  the  satrap 
of  Media  sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alex- 
ander, I  think  that  they  must  have  come  from  some 
of  the  neighbouring  barbarous  tribes,  practised  in 
riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume  generally  called 
Amazonian  \" 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
indelible  force  with  which  these  ancient  legends 
were  worked  into  the  national  faith  and  feelings  of 

*  Arrian,  Expedit.  Alexand.  vii.  13. 
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the  Greeks,  than  these  remarks  of  a  judicious  histo- 
rian upon  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Probably  if 
any  plausible  mode  of  rationalising  it,  and  of  trans- 
forming it  into  a  quasi-political  event,  had  been 
offered  to  Arrian,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  adopt  such  a  middle  term,  and  would  have  rested 
comfortably  in  the  supposition  that  he  believed  the 
legend  in  its  true  meaning,  while  his  less-inquiring 
countrymen  were  imposed  upon  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  poets.  But  as  the  story  was  presented  to 
him  plain  and  unvarnished,  either  for  acceptance 
or  rejection,  his  feelings  as  a  patriot  and  a  religious 
man  prevented  him  from  applying  to  the  past  such 
tests  of  credibility  as  his  untrammeled  reason  ac- 
knowledged to  be  paramount  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent. When  we  see  moreover  how  much  his  belief 
was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  scepticism 
shut  out,  by  the  familiarity  of  his  eye  and  memory 
with  sculptured  or  painted  Amazons^ — we  may  cal- 
culate the  irresistible  force  of  this  sensible  demon- 
stration on  the  convictions  of  the-unlettered  public, 
at  once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impres- 
sions, and  unaccustomed  to  the  countervailing  habit 
of  rational  investigation  into  evidence.  Had  the 
march  of  an  army  of  warlike  women,  from  the  Ther- 
m6d6n  or  the  Tanais  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  been 
recounted  to  Arrian  as  an  incident  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  would  have  re- 
jected it  no  less  emphatically  than  Strab6;  but  cast 

'  Kt^ias  described  as  real  animals,  existing  in  wild  and  distant  re- 
gions, the  heterogeneous  and  fantastic  combinations  which  he  saw 
sculptured  in  the  East  (see  this  stated  and  illustrated  in  Bahr,  Preface 
to  the  Fragm.  of  Kt^sias,  pp.  58,  59). 
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back  as  it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  took  rank 
among  the  hallowed  traditions  of  divine  or  heroic 
antiquity, — ^gratifying  to  extol  by  rhetoric,  but  re- 
pulsive to  scrutinise  in  arguments 

*  Heyne  observes  (Apollod6r.  ii.  6, 9)  with  respect  to  the  fiable  of  the 
Amazons,  ''In  his  historiarum  fidem  aut  vestigia  nemo  qusesiverit/* 
Admitting  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel  (and  I  think  it  indisputable),  why 
are  we  required  to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  an  histoiical 
basis  for  each  of  those  other  narratives,  such  as  the  Kalyd6nian  boar- 
hunt,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  or  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  go  to  make 
up,  along  with  the  story  of  the  Amazons,  the  aggregate  matter  of  Gre- 
cian legendary  faith  ?  If  the  tale  of  the  Amazons  could  gain  currency 
without  any  such  support,  why  not  other  portions  of  the  ancient  epic? 

An  author  of  easy  belief.  Dr.  F.  Nagel,  vindicates  the  historica]  reality 
of  the  Amazons  (Geschichte  der  Amazonen,  Stutgart,  1838).  I  sub- 
join here  a  different  explanation  of  the  Amazonian  tale,  proceeding 
from  another  author  who  rejects  the  historical  basis,  and  contained  in  & 
work  of  learning  and  vahie  (GnM,  Ephesiaca,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  132) : — 

*'  Id  tantum  monendnm  videtur,  Amazonas  nequaquam  historice  ac- 
cipiendas  esse,  sed  e  contrario  totas  ad  mythologiam  pertinere.  Earum 
enim  fabulas  quum  ex  frequentium  hierodularam  gregibus  in  cultibus 
et  sacris  Asiaticis  ortas  esse  ingeniose  ostenderit  Tolken,  jam  inter 
omnes  mytholoffUB  peritos  constat,  Amazonibus  nihil  fere  nisi  per^riui 
cujusdam  cultiis  notionem  expressum  esse,  ejusque  cum  Gnccorum  re- 
ligione  certamen  frequentibus  istis  pugnis  designatum  esse,  quas  cum 
Amazonibus  tot  Gmeorum  heroes  habuisse  credebantur,  Hercules,  Bel- 
terophon,  Theseus,  Achilles,  et  vel  ipse,  quem  Ephesi  cultum  fuisse 
supra  ostendimus,  Dionysus.  Quse  Amazonum  notio  primana,  quum 
paulatim  £uemeristic&  (ut  ita  dicam)  ratione  ita  transformaretur,  ut 
Amazones  pro  vero  feminarum  populo  haberentur,  necesse  quoque  erat, 
ut  omnibus  fere  locis,  ubi  ejusmodi  religionum  certamina  locum  ba- 
buerunt,  Amazones  habitasse,  vel  eo  usque  processiase,  crederentur. 
Quod  cum  nusquam  manifestius  fuerit,  quam  in  Asi&  minore,  et  potis- 
simum  in  ed.  parte  quse  Grseciam  versus  vergit,  hand  mirandum  est 
omnes  fere  ejus  one  urbes  ah  Amazonibus  cotiditas  putari." 

I  do  not  know  the  evidence  upon  which  this  conjectural  interpreta- 
tion rests,  but  the  statement  of  it,  though  it  boasts  so  many  support- 
ers among  mythological  critics,  carries  no  appearance  of  probability  to 
my  mind.  Priam  fights  against  the  Amazons  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
heroes. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

KRETAN  LEGENDS.— MINOS  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

To  understand  the  adventures  of  Theseus  in  KrSte, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  upon  Min6s 
and  the  Krdtan  heroic  genealogy. 

Min6s  and  Rhadamanthus,  according  to  Homeri  Minds  and 
are  sons  of  Zeus,  by  Europ6^  daughter  of  the  f^^^' 
widely-celebrated  Phoenix,  born  in  KrSte.  Minds  o^zeus. 
is  the  father  of  Deukalidn,  whose  son  Idomeneus, 
in  conjunction  with  MSrionSs,  conducts  the  KrStan 
troops  to  the  host  of  Agamemn6n  before  Troy. 
Minds  is  ruler  of  Knossus,  and  familiar  companion 
of  the  great  Zeus.  He  is  spoken  of  as  holding 
guardianship  in  KrSte — not  necessarily  meaning 
the  wh(de  of  the  island:  he  is  farther  decorated 
with  a  golden  sceptre,  and  constituted  judge  over 
the  dead  in  the  under-world  to  settle  their  disputes, 
in  which  function  Odysseus  finds  him — this  how- 
ever  by  a  passage  of  comparatively  late  interpola- 
tion into  the  Odyssey.  He  also  had  a  daughter 
named  Ariadne,  for  whom  the  artist  Daedalus  fabri- 
cated in  the  town  of  Knossus  the  representation  of 
a  complicated  dance,  and  who  was  ultimately  car- 

^  EuropS  was  worshiped  with  very  peculiar  solemnity  in  the  island 
of  Krftte  (sec  Dictys  Cretensis,  De  Bello  Trojano,  i.  c.  2). 

The  venerahle  plane-tree,  under  which  Zeus  and  Europd  had  reposed, 
was  still  shown,  hard  by  a  fountain  at  Gortyn  in  Kr^te,  in  the  time  of 
Theopfaraatns :  it  was  said  to  be  the  only  plane-tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  never  east  its  leaves  (Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  9). 
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ried  oflF  by  Theseus :  she  died  in  the  island  of  Dia, 
deserted  by  Theseus  and  betrayed  by  Dionysos  to 
the  fatal  wrath  of  Artemis.  Rhadamanthas  seems 
to  approach  to  Minos  both  in  judicial  functions  and 
posthumous  dignity.  He  is  conveyed  expressly  to 
Euboea,  by  the  semi-divine  sea- carriers  the  Phaea- 
cians,  to  inspect  the  gigantic  corpse  of  the  earth- 
born  Tityus — the  longest  voyage  they  ever  tinder- 
took.  He  is  moreover  after  death  promoted  to  an 
abode  of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian  plain  at 
the  extremity  of  the  earths 
Europe.  Accordiug  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  EuropS  is 

brought  over  by  Zeus  from  Phoenicia  to  Kr6te, 
where  she  bears  to  him  three  sods,  Min6s,  Rhada- 
manthus  and  Sarp6d6n.  The  latter  leaves  Kr6te 
and  settles  in  Lykia,  the  population  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  other  portions  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  connected  by  various  mythical  genealogies  with 
Krfite,  though  the  Sarp6d6n  of  the  Iliad  has  no 
connection  with  KrSte,  and  is  not  the  son  of  Eu- 
rope. Sarp6d6n,  having  become  king  of  Lykia, 
was  favoured  by  his  father,  Zeus,  with  permission 
to  hve  for  three  generations*.     At  the  same  time 

*  Homer,  Hiad,  xiii.  249,  450;  xiv.  321.  Odyss.  xi.  322-568;  xix. 
179;  iv.  564--vii.  321. 

The  Homeric  Minds  in  the  under-world  is  not  a  judge  of  the  previous 
lives  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  determine  whether  they  deserve  reward  or 
punishment  for  their  conduct  on  earth :  such  functions  are  not  assigned 
to  him  earlier  than  the  time  of  Phtto.  He  administers  justice  among 
the  dead,  who  are  conceived  as  a  sort  of  society,  requiring  some  pre- 
siding judge :  6efiiaTfvovTa  vcKueo-o-c,  with  regard  to  Min6s,  is  said  veiy 
much  like  (Odyss.  xi.  484)  vvv  d*  a^t  fiiya  icparitis  v€Kvt<r€ri  with  re- 
gard to  Achilles.  See  this  matter  partially  illustrated  in  Heyne's  Ex- 
cursus xi.  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil. 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  1, 2.  Kai  avr^  d(da>o-i  Ze^r  enl  rpeis  ycptas  Qv,  This 
circumstance  is  evidently  imagined  by  the  logographers  to  account  for 
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the  youthful  Miletus,  a  favourite  of  Sarp^ddn, 
quitted  Kr^te,  and  established  the  city  which  bore 
his  name  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhadaman- 
thus  became  sovereign  of  and  lawgiver  among  the 
islands  in  the  ^gean :  he  subsequently  went  to 
Boe6tia,  where  he  married  the  widowed  AlkmSnS, 
mother  of  Hfiraklds. 

EuropS  finds  in  KrSte  a  king  Asterius,  who  mar- 
ries her  and  adopts  her  children  by  Zeus:  this 
Astfirius  is  the  son  of  Krfis,  the  eponym  of  the 
island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Minds  was  of 
D6rian  race)  he  was  a  son  of  the  daughter  of  Krfis 
by  Tektamus,  the  son  of  Dorus,  who  had  migrated 
into  the  island  from  Greece. 

Min6s  married  Pasiphafi,  daughter  of  the  god  l!^^^f 
Helios  and  Persei's,  by  whom  he  had  Katreus,  Deu-  Minataur. 
kalidn,  Glaukus,  Androgeos, — names  marked  in  the 
legendary  narrative, — together  with  several  daugh- 
ters, among  whom  were  AriadnS  and  Phaedra.  He 
oflFended  Poseid6n  by  neglecting  to.  fulfil  a  solemnly- 
made  vow,  and  the  displeased  god  afflicted  his  wife 
PasiphaS  with  a  monstrous  passion  for  a  bull.  The 
great  artist  Daedalus,  son  of  Eupalamus,  a  fugitive 
from  Athens,  became  the  confidant  of  this  amour, 
from  which  sprang  the  Minotaur,  a  creature  half- 
man  and  half-bulP.  This  Min6taur  was  impri- 
soned by  Min6s  in  the  labyrinth,  an  inextricable 

the  appearance  of  Sarp6d6n  in  the  Trojan  war,  fighting  against  Idome- 
neus,  the  grandson  of  Minds.  Nisus  is  the  eponymus  of  Nissea,  the 
port  of  the  town  of  Megara :  his  tomh  was  shown  at  Athens  (Pausan. 
i.  19,  5).  Min6s  is  the  eponym  of  the  island  of  Minoa  (opposite  the 
port  of  Nisfea),  where  it  was  aflSrmed  that  the  fleet  of  Minds  was  sta- 
tioned (Pausan.  i.  44,  5).  i  Apollod6r.  iii.  1,  2. 
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iaclosure  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  that  express 
purpose,  by  order  of  Minds. 

Min6s  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Karian  inhabitants  from  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  which  he  placed  under  the 
government  of  his  sons  on  the  footing  of  tribu- 
taries.  He  undertook  several  expeditions  against 
various  places  on  the  coast — one  against  Nisus, 
the  son  of  Pandidn,  king  of  Megara,  who  had 
amongst  the  hair  of  his  head  one  peculiar  lock  of  a 
purple  colour :  an  oracle  had  pronounced  that  his 
life  and  reign  would  never  be  in  danger  so  long  as 
he  preserved  this  precious  lock.  The  city  would  have 
remained  inexpugnable,  if  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Ni- 
sus,  had  not  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Min6s. 
While  her  father  was  asleep,  she  cut  off  the  lock  on 
which  his  safety  hung,  so  that  the  KrStan  king  soon 
became  victorious.  Instead  of  performing  his  pro- 
mise to  carry  Scylla  away  with  him  to  Kr6te,  he 
cast  her  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel  into  the  sea^- 
both  Scylla  and  Nisus  were  changed  into  birds. 

Androgeos,  son  of  Minds,  having  displayed  such 
rare  qualities  as  to  vanquish  all  his  competitors  at 
the  Panathenaic  festival  in  Athens,  was  sent  by 
^geus  the  Athenian  king  to  contend  against  the 
bull  of  Marath6n, — an  enterprise  in  which  he  pe- 
rished, and  Min6s  made  war  upon  Athens  to  avenge 
his  death.  He  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  take 
the  city :  at  length  he  prayed  to  his  father  Zeus  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  Athenians, 

*  ApoUoddr.  iii.  15,  8.  See  the  Ciris  of  Virgil,  a  javenile  poem  on  the 
subject  of  this  fable ;  also  Hyg:mu8,  f.  198 ;  Schol.  Eurip.  Hippol.  1200. 
Propertius  (iii.  19, 21 )  gives  the  features  of  the  story  with  tolerable  fide- 
lity;  Ovid  takes  cousiderable  liberties  wth  it  (Metam.  viii.  6-150). 
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and  Zeus  sent  upon  them  pestilence  and  famine. 
In  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  avert  these  calami- 
ties by  offering  up  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  the 
four  daughters  of  Hyacinthus.  Their  sufferings  still 
continued,  and  the  oracle  directed  them  to  submit  to 
any  terms  which  Min6s  might  exact.  He  required 
that  they  should  send  to  KrSte  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens,  periodically,  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  MinStaur  ^ — offered  to  him  in  a  labyrinth 
constructed  by  Daedalus,  including  countless  differ- 
ent passages,  out  of  which  no  person  could  escape. 

Every  ninth  year  this  offering  was  to  be  des-  Athenian 
patched.     The  more  common  story  was,  that  the  thcf^iSund^' 
youths  and  maidens  thus  destined  to  destruction  **'"• 
were  selected  by  lot — but  the  logographer  Hellani- 
kus  said  that  Min6s  came  to  Athens  and  chose 
them  himself^.     The  third  period  for  despatching 
the  victims  had  arrived,  and  Athens  was  plunged 
in  the  deepest  affliction,  when  Theseus  determined 
to  devote  himself  as  one  of  them,  and  either  to  ter- 
minate the  sanguinary  tribute  or  to  perish.     He 
prayed  to  Poseid6n  for  help,  and  the  Delphian  god 
assured  him  that  AphroditS  would  sustain  and  ex- 
tricate him.     On  arriving  at  Knossus  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  captivate  the  affections  of  Ariadnfi,  Scif-dero- 
the  daughter  of  Minds,  who  supplied  him  with  a  Th^us— 
sword  and  a  clue  of  thread.     With  the  former  he  MinSSun^ 
contrived  to  kill  the  Mindtaur,  the  latter  served  ^^^^ 

>  Apollod6r.  iii.  15,  8. 

'  See»  on  the  subject  of  Th^us  and  the  Mindtaur,  Eckennaim, 
Lehrbuch  der  Religions  Geschichte  und  Mythologie,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  1 33. 
He  maintains  that  the  tribute  of  these  human  victims  paid  by  Athens  to 
Minds  is  an  historical  fact.  Upon  what  this  belief  is  grounded,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see. 
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to  guide  his  footsteps  in  escaping  from  the  laby- 
rinth. Having  accomplished  this  triumph,  he  left 
KrSte  with  his  ship  and  companions  unhurt,  carry- 
ing off  AriadnS,  whom  however  he  soon  abandoned 
on  the  island  of  Naxos.  On  his  way  home  to 
Athens,  he  stopped  at  DSlos,  where  he  offered  a 
grateful  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  escape,  and 
danced,  along  with  the  young  men  and  maidens 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Min6taur,  a  dance 
called  the  Geranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and 
convolutions  of  the  Krdtan  labyrinth.  It  had  been 
concerted  with  his  father  i£geus,  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise  against  the  Min6taur,  he 
should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in  his  ship 
in  place  of  the  black  canvas  which  she  habitu- 
ally carried  when  employed  on  this  mournful  em- 
bassy. But  Thfiseus  forgot  to  make  the  change  of 
sails ;  so  that  ^geus,  seeing  the  ship  return  with 
her  equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  his  son 
had  perished,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  The 
ship  which  made  this  voyage  was  preserved  by 
the  Athenians  with  careful  solicitude,  being  con- 
stantly repaired  with  new  timbers,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Phalerian  DSmStrius :  every  year  she 
was  sent  from  Athens  to  DSlos  with  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice and  specially-nominated  envoys.  The  priest  of 
Apollo  decked  her  stern  with  garlands  before  she 
quitted  the  port,  and  during  the  time  which  elapsed 
until  her  return,  the  city  was  understood  to  abstain 
from  all  acts  carrying  with  them  public  impurity, 
so  that  it  was  unlawful  to  put  to  death  any  person 
even  under  formal  sentence  by  the  dikastery.    This 
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accidental  circumstance  becomes  especially  memo- 
rable, from  its  having  postponed  for  thirty  days  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Socrates  \ 

The  legend  respecting  Thfiseus,  and  his  heroic 
rescue  of  the  seven  noble  youths  and  maidens  from 
the  jaws  of  the  Min6taur,  was  thus  both  comme- 
morated and  certified  to  the  Athenian  public,  by 
the  annual  holy  ceremony  and  by  the  unquestioned 
identity  of  the  vessel  employed  in  it.  There  were 
indeed  many  varieties  in  the  mode  of  narrating  the 
incident ;  and  some  of  the  Attic  logographers  tried 
to  rationalise  the  fable  by  transforming  the  Min6- 
taur  into  a  general  or  a  powerful  athlete,  named 
Taurus,  whom  Th6seus  vanquished  in  Krfite*.    But 

'  Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  2, 3 ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  8, 2.  Plato  especially 
noticed  row  Sis  twra  (kcLpovs,  the  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens 
whom  Thiseus  conveyed  to  Rrlte  and  brought  back  safely :  this  num- 
ber seems  an  old  and  constant  feature  in  the  legend,  maintained  by 
Sappho  and  BacchylidSs,  as  well  as  by  Euripides  (Here.  Fur.  1318). 
See  Servius  ad  Virgil.  iBneid.  vi.  21. 

'  For  the  general  narrative  and  its  discrepancies,  see  Plutarch,  Th§s. 
c.  16-19;  Dioddr.  iv.  60-625  Pausan,  i.  17,  3;  Ovid,  Epist.  Aiiadn. 
ThSs.  104.  In  that  other  portion  of  the  work  of  Diod6rus  which  relates 
more  especially  to  Rrlte,  and  is  borrowed  from  Rr^tan  logographers 
and  historians  (v.  64-80),  he  mentions  nothing  at  all  respecting  the  war 
of  Min6s  with  Athens. 

In  the  drama  of  Euripides  called  Theseus,  the  genuine  stor}'  of  the 
youths  and  maidens  about  to  be  offered  as  food  to  the  Mindtaur  was 
introduced  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  312). 

Ariadnl  figures  in  the  Odyssey  along  with  Theseus :  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Min6s,  carried  off  by  Theseus  from  Rr^,  and  killed  by  Ai'temis 
in  the  way  home :  there  is  no  allusion  to  Min6taur,  or  tribute,  or  self- 
devotion  of  Th^eus (Odyss.  xi. 324).  This  is  probably  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  the  legend — one  of  the  many  amorous  (compare  Theognis, 
1232)  adventures  of  Thiseus :  the  rest  is  added  by  post-Homeric  poets. 

The  respect  of  Aristotle  for  Minds  induces  hixn  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens  were  not  put  to  death  in 
Rr6te,  but  grew  old  in  servitude.  (Aristot.  Fragm.  fiorricuW  UoKirtia, 
p.  106.  ed.  Neumann,  of  the  Fragments  of  the  treatise  UepX  UoXirewv, 
Plutarch,  Quaest.  Grsec.  p.  298.) 
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this  altered  version  never  overbore  the  old  fanciful 
character  of  the  tale  as  maintained  by  the  poets. 
A  great  number  of  other  religious  ceremonies  and 
customs,  as  well  as  several  chapels  or  sacred  enclo- 
sures in  honour  of  different  heroes,  were  connected 
with  diflFerent  acts  and  special  ordinances  of  The- 
seus. To  every  Athenian  who  took  part  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pyanepsia,  or  the 
Kybernfisia,  the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  fami- 
liar, and  the  motives  for  offering  to  him  solemn 
worship  at  his  own  special  festival  of  the  ThSseia, 
became  evident  and  impressive. 

The*!§ame  Athenian  legends  which  ennobled  and 
decorated  the  character  of  Th6seus,  painted  in  repul- 
sive colours  the  attributes  of  Minds ;  and  the  traits 
of  the  old  Homeric  comrade  of  Zeus  were  buried  un- 
der those  of  the  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  Athens. 
His  history,  like  that  of  the  other  legendary  per- 
sonages of  Greece,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
Family  of  string  of  family  romances  and  tragedies.  His  soa 
Katreus,  father  of  Aerop6,  wife  of  Atreus,  was  ap- 
prised by  an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  own  children :  he  accordingly  sent  them 
out  of  the  island,  and  Althaemends,  his  son,  esta- 
blished himself  in  Rhodes.  Katreus  having  become 
old,  and  fancying  that  he  had  outlived  the  warning 
of  the  oracle,  went  over  to  Rhodes  to  see  Althae- 
menSs.  In  an  accidental  dispute  which  arose  be- 
tween his  attendants  and  the  islanders,  AlthaemenSs 
inadvertently  took  part  and  slew  his  father  without 
knowing  him.  Glaukus,  the  youngest  son  of  Minds, 
pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a  reservoir  of  honey  and 
was  drowned.     No  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
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him,  and  his  father  was  inconsolable ;  at  length  the 
Argeian  Polyeidus,  a  prophet  wonderfully  endowed 
by  the  gods,  both  discovered  the  boy  and  restored 
him  to  life,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  Minds  ^ 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  Minds  and 
attempt  to  overtake  and  punish  Daedalus.  This  S^olT" 
great  artist,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Attic  gens  ^®siSy!^ 
or  d^me  called  the  Daedalidse,  and  the. descendant 
of  Erechtheus  through  Motion,  had  been  tried  at 
the  tribunal  of  Areiopagus  and  banished  for  killing 
his  nephew  Talos,  whose  rapidly  improving  skill 
excited  his  envy*.  He  took  refuge  in  Kr6te,  where 
he  acquired  the  confidence  of  Min6s,  and  was 
employed  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  in  con« 
structing  the  labyrinth  ;  subsequently  however  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Min6s,  and  was  con* 
fined  as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  inextricable  wind- 
ings of  his  own  edifice.  His  unrivalled  skill  and 
resource  however  did  not  forsake  him  •  He  manu* 
factured  wings  both  for  himself  and  for  his  son 
Ikarus,  with  which  they  flew  over  the  sea :  the 
father  arrived  safely  in  Sicily  at  Kamikus,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Sikanian  king  Kokalus,  but  the  son, 
disdaining  paternal  example  and  admonition,  flew 
so  high  that  his  wings  were  melted  by  tbe  sun  and 
he  fell  into  the  sea,  which  from  him  was  called  the 
Ikarian  sea^. 

'  ApoUod6r.  iii.  cap.  2^. 

*  Pherekyd.Fragm.l05;Hellaiiik.Fragm.82(Didot);  PauBan.yii.4,5. 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  79;  Ovid,  Metamorph.  viii.  181.  Both  Ephonu  and 
Philistas  mentioned  the  coming  of  Diedalus  to  KokaluB  in  Sicily  (Ephor. 
Fr.  99;  Philist.  Fnigm.  1,  Didot) :  probably  Antioehus  noticed  it  also 
(Dioddr.  xii.  71)-  Kokalus  was  the  point  of  commencement  for  the 
Sicilian  historians. 
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Minds  goes       Dsedalus  remained  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  lea- 
Kut'u   ving  in  various  parts  of  the  island  many  prodigious 
^"^        evidences  of  mechanical  and  architectural  skilP. 
At  length  Minds,  bent  upon  regaining  possession 
of  his   person,   undertook  an  expedition  against 
Kokalus  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  army.     Koka- 
lus,  affecting  readiness  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive, 
and   receiving    Min6s    with   apparent   friendship, 
ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  three 
daughters,  who,  eager  to  protect  Daedalus  at  any 
price,  drowned  the  Kr6tan  king  in  the  bath  with 
hot  water*.    Many  of  the  Kr6tans  who  had  accom- 
panied him  remained  in  Sicily  and  founded  the 
town  of  Minoa,  which  they  denominated  after  him. 
But  not  long  afterwards  Zeus  roused  all  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Kr^te  (except  the  towns  of  Polichna  and 
Stmi-KrS-    Praesus)  to  undertake  with  one  accord  an  expedi- 
™iite*dU-  ^^^^  against  Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
where—      the  death  of  Min6s.     They  besieged  Kamikus  in 
withthu     vain  for  five  years,  until  at  last  famine  compelled 
Mmd^  ^      them  to  return.     On  their  way  along  the  coast  of 
Italy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  terrible  storm 
destroyed  their  fleet  and  obliged   them  to  settle 
permanently  in  the  country  :  they  founded  Hyria 
with  other  cities,  and  became  Messapian  lapygians. 
•  Other  settlers,  for  the  most  part  Greeks,  immi- 

>  Diod6r.  iv.  80. 

'  Pausan.  vii.  4,  6 ;  Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  iv.  95  j  Hyg;in.  fab.  44 ; 
Conon,  Narr.  26;  Ovid,  Ibis,  291.— 

"  Vel  tua  maturet,  sicut  Minoia  fata. 

Per  caput  infuss  fervidus  humor  aquae.'* 
This  story  formed  the  subject  of  a  lost  drama  of  Sophokl^,  Ka/ujtioi  or 
Mivms ;  it  was  also  told  by  Kallimacbus,  iv  Alrlois,  as  well  as  by  Philo- 
stephanus  (Schol.  Iliad,  ii.  145). 
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grated  into  Kr6te  to  the  spots  which  this  movement 
had  left  vacant,  and  in  the  second  generation  after 
Minds  occurred  the  Trojan  war.     The  departed  Mi- 
nds was  exceedingly  offended  with  theKrStans  for  co- 
operating in  avenging  the  injury  to  Menelaus,  since 
the  Greeks  generally  had  lent  no  aid  to  the  KrStans 
in  their  expedition  against  the  town  of  Kamikus. 
He  sent  upon  KrSte,  after  the  return  of  Idomeneus 
from  Troy,  such  terrible  visitations  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  that  the  population  again  died  out  or 
expatriated,  and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh  im- 
migrations.   The  intolerable  suffering^  thus  brought  Sufferings 
upon  the  KrStans  by  the  anger  of  Minds,  for  having  Krsuns 
co-operated  in  the  general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus,  JJ^J^' 
was  urged  by  them  to  the  Greeks  as  the  reason  why  ^^  ®^ 
they  could  take  no  part  in  resisting  the  invasion  of 
Xerxds;  and  it  is  even  pretended  that  they  were 
advised  and  encouraged  to  adopt  this  ground  of 
excuse  by  the  Delphian  oracle*. 

Such  is  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers,  Portrait  of 
with  his  legendary  and  romantic  attributes:    the  how^Jwied. 


'  This  curious  and  very  characteristic  narrative  is  g;iven  hy  Herodot. 
vii.  169-171. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  169.  The  answer  ascribed  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  on 
the  question  being  put  by  the  Kr^tan  envoys  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes  or  not,  is  highly  emphatic  and 
poetical :  'O  vrfTnoi,  C7ri/ic/i^€(r^€  oa-a  vfuv  €k  t&v  McvcXco)  TifiMprnJLorap 
Mip»s  tw^fiy^e  firfviciv  doKpvfiara,  on  ol  fUv  ov  (wt$€irpr}(avTO  avr^  t6v 
iv  KafiUtp  Oavarov  y€v6fi€Vov,  vfAtis  dc  Ktivourt  rrfv  €K  Siropn;;  ApTraxOeia'av 
vn  dpdp6s  papPapov  ywaiKa, 

If  such  an  answer  was  ever  returned  at  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  must  have  been  from  some  oracle  in  KrSte  itself,  not  from  Delphi. 
The  Delphian  oracle  could  never  have  so  far  forgotten  its  obligations  to 
the  general  cause  of  Greece,  at  that  critical  moment,  which  involved 
moreover  the  safety  of  all  its  own  treasures,  as  to  deter  the  Kr^tans 
from  giving  assistance. 
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familiar  comrade  of  the  great  Zeus, — the  judge 
among  the  dead  in  Hadds, — the  hushand  of  Pasi- 
pha6,  daughter  of  the  god  Helios, — the  father  of 
the  goddess  Ariadnfi,  as  well  as  of  Androgeos,  who 
perishes  and  is  worshiped  at  Athens^,  and  of  the 
boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraculously  restored  to  life 
by  a  prophet, — the  person  beloved  by  Scylla,  and 
the  amorous  pursuer  of  the  nymph  or  goddess  Bri- 
tomartis^, — the  proprietor  of  the  Labyrinth  and  of 
the  Mindtaur,  and  the  exactor  of  a  periodical  tri- 
bute of  youths  and  maidens  from  Athens  as  food 
for  this  monster, — lastly,  the  follower  of  the  fugitive 
artist  Dsedalus  to  Kamikus,  and  the  victim  of  the 
three  ill-disposed  daughters  of  Kokalus  in  a  bath. 
With  this  strongly-marked  portrait,  the  Min6s  of 
Thucydidfis  and  Aristotle  has  scarcely  anything 
in  common  except  the  name.  He  is  the  first  to 
acquire  Thalassokraty,  or  command  of  the  Mgadan 
sea :  he  expels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cy- 
clades  islands,  and  sends  thither  fresh  colonists 
under  his  own  sons ;  he  puts  down  piracy,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  his  tribute  regularly ;  lastly, 
he  attempts  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  fails  in  the  en- 
terprise and  perishes*.     Here  we  have  conjectures, 

>  Henod,  Theogon.  949;  Pausan.  11,4, 

3  Rallimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  189.  Strabo  (x.  p.  476)  dwdls  also 
upon  the  stnmge  contradiction  of  the  legends  concerning  Minds :  I 
agree  with  Hoeckh  (Kreta.  ii.  p.  93)  that  daa-fjiSkoyos  in  this  passage 
refers  to  the  tribute  exacted  from  Athens  for  the  Min6taur. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  4.  Mivcds  yap,  jrakairaTos  &p  oKofj  tcrfiev,  vavrucop  itcrif^ 
aaro,  koi  rrjs  wv  'T£k\qvu^i  Bakda-mfs  iirl  frXcurrov  iKparricre,  Koi  Tm» 
KvjcXadov  vffacav  ^p^c  re  koi  olKurnjs  airos  t&v  nktiamv  €y€V€ro,  Kapas 
€$€\da'as  Koi  row  cavroC  naldas  fiytfidvaf  iyKaTaarfia-as'  t6  t«  \]jaTiK6v, 
ms  fMs,  Kadijpd  €K  Trjs  Bdkda-OTft,  €<f>*  oa-ov  ffdvparo,  tov  ras  irpoa-6fU)V9 
fioKkov  Uvai  avT^.     See  also  c.  8. 

Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7>  2.  AokcT  K  fi  v^tros  Ka\  irpos  ri)v  dp\^v  r^v  'EXX^- 
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derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Atbenian  maritime 
empire  in  the  historical  times,  substituted  in  place 
of  the  fabulous  incidents,  and  attached  to  the  name 
of  Minds. 

In  the  fable,  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens  is  paid  to  him  periodically  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  in  the  historicised  narrative  this  character 
of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved,  but  the  tribute 
is  money  collected  from  dependent  islands^;  and 
Aristotle  points  out  to  us  how  conveniently  Krfite 
is  situated  to  exercise  empire  over  the  jEgaean. 
The  expedition  against  Kamikus,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  Daedalus,  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  great  thalassokrat  to 
conquer  Sicily.  Herodotus  gives  us  generally  the 
same  view  of  the  character  of  Minds  as  a  great 
maritime  king,  but  his  notice  of  the  expedition 
against  Kamikus  includes  the  mention  of  Daedalus 
as  the  intended  object  of  it^.  Ephorus,  while  he 
described  Minds  as  a  commanding  and  comprehen- 
sive lawgiver  imposing  his  commands  under  the 

piKfjv  irt<f>VK€Ptu  ital  Ktt<r$iu  Ktikas dt^  icol  r^v  rrjs  BaXdiraTfs  ipxi^ 

Kar€(rxfv  6  Mtpvs,  kcH  ras  prja-ovt  ras  fiiv  ext^o-aro,  riis  de  ^Kurf'  riXot 
d*  €irtB€fievo$  TJ  'SuctXi^  r6v  fiiov  crrXcvn/ory  tK€i  irtpl  Kofiucov. 

Ephorus  (ap.  Skjmn.  Chi.  542)  repeated  the  same  statement :  he 
mentioiied  also  the  autochthonous  king  Rr^s. 

'  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  expressly  denies  this,  and  in  hinguage 
which  shows  that  he  had  made  special  inquiries  about  it :  he  says  that 
the  Rarians  or  Leleges  in  the  islands  (who  were,  according  to  Thucy- 
didSs,  expelled  by  Minds)  paid  no  tribute  to  Min6s,  but  manned  his 
navy,  t.  e.  they  stood  to  Minds  much  in  the  same  relation  as  Chios  and 
Lesbos  stood  to  Athens  (Herodot.  i.  171).  One  may  trace  here  the 
influence  of  those  discussions  which  must  have  been  prevalent  at  that 
time  respecting  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  170.  Acyrreu  yap  MtVo)  Kara  {rpTiciv  AaiddXoi;  diriKO' 
fttvoy  €S  liMoviriVy  njy  vvv  SucoXii^v  KoXovfUvrfv,  airoBavtlv  piaitp  Bavdrta, 
*Av^  dc  xpdvov  YiprfTas,  6€ov  o^l  iirorpvvovTos,  &c. 
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sanction  of  Zeus,  represented  him  as  the  imitator 
of  an  earlier  lawgiver  named  Rhadamanthus,  and 
also  as  an  immigrant  into  KrSte  from  the  i£olic 
Mount  Ida,  along  with  the  priests  or  sacred  com- 
panions of  Zeus  called  the  Idsei  Dactyli.  Aristotle 
too  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Syssitia, 
or  public  meals  common  in  Kr6te  as  well  as  at 
Sparta, — other  divergences  in  a  new  direction  from 
the  spirit  of  the  old  fables  ^ 

The  contradictory  attributes  ascribed  to  Minds, 
together  with  the  perplexities  experienced  by  those 
who  wished  to  introduce  a  regular  chronological 
arrangement  into  these  legendary  events,  has  led 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  two  kings  named  Min6s,  one  the  grand- 
son of  the  other, — Min6s  I.,  the  son  of  Zeus,  law- 
giver and  judge, — Min6s  11. ,  the  thalassokrat, — a 
gratuitous  conjecture,  which,  without  solving  the 
problem  required,  only  adds  one  to  the  numerous 
artifices  employed  for  imparting  the  semblance  of 
history  to  the  disparate  matter  of  legend.  The 
Kr^tans  were  at  all  times,  from  Homer  downward, 
expert  and  practised  seamen.  But  that  they  were 
ever  united  under  one  government,  or  ever  exer- 
cised maritime  dominion  in  the  iBgaean  is  a  fact 
which  we  are  neither  able  to  afilrm  nor  to  deny. 
The  Odyssey,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  any  inference 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7,  I ;  vii.  9,  2.  Ephorus,  Fragm.  63,  64,  65. 
He  set  aside  altogether  the  Homeric  genealogy  of  Minds,  which  makes 
him  hrother  of  Rhadamanthus  and  horn  in  KrSte. 

Straho,  in  pointing  out  the  many  contradictions  respecting  Minds, 
remarks,  ''Eorc  dc  Koi  SKXos  \6yos  ovx  SfioXoyovfievos,  t&v  fuv  (€vov  r^r 
vrfa-ov  t6v  MIvcd  XcyovToav,  r&v  Si  imx&ipiov.  By  the  former  he  douhtless 
means  Ephorus,  though  he  has  not  here  specified  him  (x.  p.  477). 
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at  all,  points  against  such  a  supposition,  since  it 
recognises  a  great  diversity  both  of  inhabitants  and 
of  languages  in  the  island,  and  designates  Min6s  as 
king  specially  of  Kn6ssus :  it  refutes  still  more 
positively  the  idea  that  Minds  put  down  piracy, 
which  the  Homeric  KrStans  as  well  as  others  con- 
tinue to  practise  without  scruple. 

Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of 
Min6s  as  a  person  historically  cognisable,  yet  in 
one  passage  severs  him  pointedly  from  the  genera- 
tion of  man.  The  Samian  despot  "  PolykratSs  (he 
tells  us)  was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to  nau- 
tical dominion,  excepting  Min6s  of  Kn6ssus,  and 
others  before  him  (if  any  such  there  ever  were) 
who  may  have  ruled  the  sea  ;  but  Polykratfis  is  the 
first  of  that  which  is  called  the  generation  of  man 
who  aspired  with  much  chance  of  success  to  govern 
I6nia  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egsean^"  Here  we 
find  it  manifestly  intimated  that  Minds  did  not  be- 
long to  the  generation  of  man,  and  the  tale  given 
by  the  historian  respecting  the  tremendous  cala- 
mities which  the  wrath  of  the  departed  Min6s  in- 
flicted on  Kr^te  confirms  the  impression.  The  king 
of  Kn6ssus  is  a  god  or  a  hero,  but  not  a  man ;  he 
belongs  to  legend,  not  to  history.  He  is  the  son  as 
well  as  the  familiar  companion  of  Zeus  ;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Helios,  and  Ariadnd  is  numbered 

'  Herodot.  iii.  122.  TLokyKparris  yap  ^arl  irpwrot  rmv  fjftfis  tifuv 
''EXKjiw»v,  ts  BaKcura-oKpartfUf  mvwiBri,  irapi^  M.iym6s  t€  rov  Ky^a-a-iov, 
Koi  tl  til  Tts  Skkos  irp6repos  tovtov  ffp^t  rrjs  Bdkdmis'  rijs  di  dvBpct^ 
nijtfjt  \tyofi€vris  ytviris  HokvKpanjs  core  np&ros  Z\inda£  iroKkiis 
l^^tfv  *l»vitjs  re  Koi  pfja-op  iip(tiv. 

The  expression  exactly  coiresponds  to  that  of  Pausanias,  ix.  S,  \,  eWt 
r»y  KaKovfUv»if  'Hpwav,  for  the  age  preceding  the  dvBpamitri  ytvirj ; 
also  yiii.  2,  1,  is  ra  dvmrfpti  rov  dvBpimt^v  ytvovs. 
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among  his  offspring.  To  this  superhuman  person 
are  ascribed  the  oldest  and  most  revered  institutions 
of  the  island,  religious  and  political,  together  with  a 
period  of  supposed  ante-historical  dominion.  That 
there  is  much  of  Kr^tan  religious  ideas  and  prac- 
tice embodied  in  the  fables  concerning  Min6s  can 
hardly  be  doubted  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  tale 
of  the  youths  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens  may 
be  based  in  some  expiatory  offerings  rendered  to  a 
Krdtan  divinity.  The  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
solemnized  by  the  armed  priests  with  impassioned 
motions  and  violent  excitement,  was  of  ancient 
date  in  that  island,  as  well  as  the  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at  DSlos. 
To  analyse  the  fables  and  to  elicit  from  them  any 
trustworthy  particular  facts,  appears  to  me  a  fruit- 
less attempt.  The  religious  recollections,  the  ro- 
mantic invention,  and  the  items  of  matter  of  fact, 
if  any  such  there  be,  must  for  ever  remain  indis- 
solubly  amalgamated  as  the  poet  originally  blended 
them,  for  the  amusement  or  edification  of  his  au- 
ditors. Hoeckh,  in  his  instructive  and  learned 
collection  of  facts  respecting  ancient  Kr^te,  con- 
strues the  mythical  genealogy  of  Min6s  to  denote 
a  combination  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
indigenous  among  the  EteokrStes,  with  the  worship 
of  the  moon  imported  from  Phcenicia,  and  signified 
by  the  names  Europ6,  PasiphaS  and  Ariadn6^  This 
is  specious  as  a  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  venture  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  greater  confidence. 

*  Hoeckh,  Kreta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-67.  K.  O.  Muller  also  (Dorier.  ii. 
2,  14)  puts  a  religious  inteqiretation  upon  these  Kreto-Attic  legends, 
but  he  explains  them  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  Hoeckh. 
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From  the  connection  of  relieious  worship  and  Affinity  bc- 

11  rr-   A  1  .  /.  twecnKrete 

legendary  tales  between  Krete  and  vanous  parts  of  and  Asia 
Asia  Minor, — the  Tr6ad,  the  coast  of  Miletus  and  "^^^' 
Lykia,  especially  between  Mount  Ida  in  Kr6te  and 
Mount  Ida  in  ^olis, — ^it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
an  ethnographical  kindred  or  relationship  between 
the  inhabitants  anterior  to  the  period  of  Hellenic 
occupation.  The  tales  of  KrStan  settlement  at 
Minoa  and  Engyi6n  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  in  lapygia  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
conduct  us  to  a  similar  presumption,  though  the 
want  of  evidence  forbids  our  tracing  it  farther.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  EteokrStes,  or  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  island,  were  confined  to 
Polichna  and  Praesus  ;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Hellenes,  they  had 
occupied  the  larger  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
island.  Min6s  was  originally  their  hero,  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hellenes, — at 
least  Herodotus  considers  him  as  barbarian,  not 
Hellenic*. 

»  Herodot.  i.  173. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 

?^P  ^J^  Thk  ship  Arg6  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  du- 
odyieey.  ring  the  oldest  periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even 
earlier  than  the  Odyssey.  The  king  M^t^s^  from 
whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jas6n,  who  com- 
mands her,  and  the  goddess  HSrS,  who  watches 
over  him,  enabling  the  Arg6  to  traverse  distances 
and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  ship  had  ever 
before  encountered,  are  all  circumstances  briefly 
glanced  at  by  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  Alki- 
nous.  Moreover,  Eun^us,  the  son  of  Jas6n  and 
Hypsipyl6,  governs  Lemnos  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  Agamemndn,  and  carries  on  a  friendly 
traffic  with  the  Grecian  camp,  purchasing  from 
them  their  Trojan  prisoners  \ 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthidtis,  re- 
specting the  religious  solemnities  connected  with 
the  family  of  Athamas  and  Phryxus  (related  in  a 
previous  chapter),  is  also  interwoven  with  the  voy- 
age of  the  Argonauts ;  and  both  the  legend  and 
the  solemnities  seem  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 

*  Odysa.  xii.  69.— 

Oci;  brj  K€lvtj  y€  napiiika  irovr^Kopoi  v$vff, 
'Apya»  wao'tfUX.ova'a,  nap*  Alrjrao  9rXcov<ra* 
Kal  vv  Ke  r^v  tvff  i»Ka  paKtv  fuyaXcis  irort  ir^Tpas, 
*AXX'  *Hp»;  irap^ntfi'^ftv,  circi  <f>ikof  ff€v  *l^<r«»'. 

See  also  Iliad,  vii.  4/0. 
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We  know  further,  that  the  adventures  of  the  Arg6 
were  narrated  not  only  by  Hesiod  and  in  the  He- 
siodic  poems,  but  also  by  EumSlus  and  the  author  in  Hesiod 
of  the  Naupactian  verses — by  the  latter  seemingly  iu». 
at  considerable  length  \  But  these  poems  are  un- 
fortunately lost,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  deter- 
mining what  the  original  story  was  ;  for  the  narra- 
tive, as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from  later  sources,  is 
enlarged  by  local  tales  from  the  subsequent  Greek 
colonies — Kyzikus,  Herakldia,  SinopS,  and  others. 

Jas6n,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  JjJ^"'^^ 
of  the  golden  fleece  belonging  to  the  speaking  ram  compa- 
which  had  carried  away  Phryxus  and  Hell6,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth 
of  Greece  to  his  aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distin- 
guished amongst  them  obeyed  the  call.     HSraklds, 

>  See  Hesiod,  Fragm.  Catalog.  Fr.  6.  p.  33,  Diintz. ;  Eoiai,  Frag. 
36.  p.  39 ;  Frag.  72.  p.  47.  Compare  Schol.  ad  Apolldn.  Rhod.  i.  45 ; 
ii.  178-297,  1125;  iv.  254-284.     Other  poetical  sources— 

The  old  epic  poem  jEgimius,  Frag.  5.  p.  57,  Duntz. 

KifuetMn  in  the  HerakUia  touched  upon  the  death  of  Hylas  near  Kius 
in  Mysia  (Schol.  ApoU6n.  Bhod.  i.  1357). 

The  ^icpoem  Naupactia,  Frag.  I  to  6,  Diintz.  p.  61. 

Eumiku,  Frag.  2,  3,  5,  p.  65,  Diintz. 

Epimenidig,  the  Kr^tan  prophet  and  poet,  composed  a  poem  in  6500 
lines,  'Afyyovs  vavTrrfyUuf  re,  Koi  'lao-ovor  ccr  K^X^ovr  dtroirkovy  (Diogen. 
Laer.  i.  10,  5),  which  is  noticed  more  than  once  in  the  Scholia  on 
ApoU6nius,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  poem  (ii.  1125;  iii.  42). 
See  Mimnerm.  Frag.  10,  Schneidewin,  p.  15. 

Antimachus,  in  his  poem  Lydi,  touched  upon  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, and  has  been  partially  copied  by  Apoll6nius  Rhod.  (Schol.  Ap. 
Rh.  i.  1290;  ii.  296;  iii.  410;  iv.  1153). 

The  logographers  Pherekyd^  and  Hekatseus  seem  to  have  related 
the  expedition  at  considerable  length. 

The  Bibliothek  der  alten  Literatur  und  Kunst  (Gottingen,  1786, 
2^  Stiick,  P'  61)  contains  an  instructive  Dissertation  by  Groddeck, 
Ueber  die  Argonautika»  a  summary  of  the  various  authorities  respect- 
ing this  expedition. 
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ThSseus,  Telam6a  and  PSleus,  Kast6r  and  Pollux, 
Idas  and  Lynkeus — ZItds  and  Kalais,  the  winged 
sons  of  Boreas — ^Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  Kdpheus, 
Laertes,  Autolykus,  Menoetius,  Aktor,  Erginus, 
EuphSmus,  Ankaeus,  Poeas,  Periklymenus,  Augeas, 
Eurytus,  AdmStus,  Akastus,  Kaeneus,  Euryalus,  Pd- 
nele6s  and  Lditus,  Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  were 
among  them.  Argus  the  son  of  Phryxus^  directed 
by  the  promptings  of  AthSnS,  built  the  ship,  in* 
serting  in  the  prow  a  piece  of  timber  from  the  cele- 
brated oak  of  Dodona,  which  was  endued  with 
the  faculty  of  speech > :  Tiphys  was  the  steersman, 
Idm6n  the  son  of  ApoUo  and  Mopsus  accompanied 
them  as  prophets,  while  Orpheus  came  to  amuse 
their  weariness  and  reconcile  their  quarrels  with 
his  harp^ 

^  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  625;  iv.  680.  Apollodftr.  i.  9,  16.  Valerias 
Flaccus  (i.  300)  softens  down  the  speech  of  the  ship  Aig6  into  a  dream 
of  Jas6n.  Alesander  Polyhistor  explained  what  wood  was  used  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  22). 

'  ApoU6nius  Rhodius,  Apollod6rus,  Valerius  Flaocos,  the  Orphic  Ar- 
gonautica,  and  Hy^us,  have  all  given  Catalogues  of  the  Argonautic  he- 
roes (there  was  one  also  in  the  lost  tragedy  called  A^/AMOi  of  SophoklSsy  see 
Weleker,  Gr.  Trag.  i.  327) :  the  discrepancies  among  them  are  numerous 
and  irreconcileahle.  Burmann,  in  the  Catalogus  Argonautarum,  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  has  discussed  them  copiously. 
I  transcribe  one  or  two  of  the  remarks  of  this  conscientious  and  labo- 
rious critic,  out  of  many  of  a  similar  tenor,  on  the  impracticability  of  a 
fabulous  chronology.  Immediately  before  the  first  article,  Aeattu^ — 
"  Neque  enim  in  aetatibus  Argonautarum  nllam  rationem  temporum 
constare,  neque  in  stirpe  et  stemmate  deducend&  ordinem  ipaum  na- 
tune  congruere  videbam.  Nam  et  huic  militiae  adscribi  videbam  He- 
roas,  qui  per  naturse  leges  et  ordinem  fititi  eo  usque  vitam  extrahere 
non  potuSre,  ut  aliis  ab  hac  expeditione  remotis  Heroum  militiia  no- 
mina  dedisse  narrari  deberent  a  Poetis  et  Mythologis.  In  idem  etiam 
tempus  avos  et  nepotes  conjici,  consanguineos  aetate  longe  inferiores 
prioribus  ut  <equales  adjungi,  concoquere  vix  posse  videtur." — Art. 
Anctsus:  ''Scio  objici  posse,  si  seriem  illam  majorem  respidamus, 
hunc  Ancseum  simul  ciun  proavo  suo  Talao  in  eandem  profectum 
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First  they  touched  at  the  island  of  LSmnos,  in  Umnos. 
which  at  that  time  there  were  no  men ;  for  the 
women,  infuriated  by  jealousy  and  ill-treatment, 
had  put  to  death  their  fathers,  husbands  and  bro- 
thers. The  Argonauts,  after  some  difficulty,  were 
received  with  friendship,  and  even  admitted  into 
the  greatest  intimacy.  They  staid  some  months, 
and  the  subsequent  population  of  the  island  was 
the  fruit  of  their  visit.  Hypsipylfi,  the  queen  of 
the  island,  bore  to  Jas6n  two  sons^ 

They  then  proceeded  onward  along  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  up  the  Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  inhabited  by  the  Doliones  and  their 
king  Kyzikus.  Here  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
but  after  their  departure  were  driven  back  to  the 
same  spot  by  a  storm ;  and  as  they  landed  in  the 


fuisse  expeditionem.  Sed  similia  exempla  in  aliis  occurrent^  et  in 
fabulis  rationem  temporum  non  semper  accuratam  licet  deducere." 
— Art.  Jasdn  :  "  Hercnili  enim  jam  proyect&  setate  adhsesit  Theseus  ju- 
venis,  et  in  Amazoni&expeditione  socius  fuit,  interfiiit  huie  expeditioni, 
venatui  apri  Calydonii,  et  rapuit  Helenam,  quse  circa  Trojannm  bellum 
maxime  floruit :  quae  omnia  si  Theseus  tot  temporum  intervallis  distincta 
egit,  secula  duo  vel  tria  vixisse  debuit.  Certe  Jason  Hypsipylem  nep- 
tem  Ariadnes,  nee  yidere^  nee  Lemni  cognoscere  potuit." — Art.  Me- 
leager :  "  Unum  est  quod  alicui  longum  ordinem  majorum  recensenti 
scrupulum  movere  posait :  nimis  longum  interrallum  inter  ^olum  et 
Meleagmm  intercedere^  ut  potuerit  interfuisse  huie  expedition! :  cum 
nonus  fere  numeretur  ab  JGolo,  et  plurimi  ut  Jason,  Argus,  et  alii 
tertid  tantum  ab  JSolo  generatione  distent.  Sed  ssepe  jam  notavimus, 
frustra  temporum  concordiam  in  fabulis  quseri." 

Read  also  the  articles  Castdr  and  Pollux,  Nestdr  Pileus,  Staphy- 
Ins,  &c. 

We  may  stand  excused  for  keeping  clear  of  a  chronology  which  is 
fertile  only  in  difficulties,  and  ends  in  nothing  but  illusions. 

1  ApoUoddr.  i.  9, 17 ;  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  i.  609-915;  Herodot.  iv.  145. 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  xiii.  29)  omits  all  mention  of  LSmnos,  and  represents 
the  Arg6  as  arriving  on  the  third  day  from  Idlkos  at  the  Hellespont. 
Dioddrus  (It.  41)  also  leaves  out  L^nmos, 
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Yr^S^  dark,  the  inhabitants  did  not  know  them.     A  battle 
in  Bithy-  '  took  place,  in  which^the  chief,  Kyziku8,  was  killed 
nSraidk     by  Jas6n ;  whereby  much  grief  was  occasioned  as 
PWneuif*"    ®^^^  ^^  **^®  ^^^^  ^*^^s  became  known.     After  Kyzi- 
kus  had  been  interred  with  every  demonstration  of 
mourning  and  solemnity,  the  Argonauts  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mysia^     In  this  part   of  the 
voyage  they  left  HSraklSs  behind.     For  Hylas,  his 
favourite  youthful  companion,  had  been  stolen  away 
by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain,  and  Hdraklds,  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  him,  neglected  to  return. 
At  last  he  sorrowfully  retired,  exacting  hostages 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kius  that  they  would  persist  in  the  search*. 
They  next  stopped  in  the  country  of  the  Bebry- 

1  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  940-1020;  Apollod6r.  i.  9, 18. 

'  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  19.  This  was  the  religious  legend,  ezplanatofy  of 
a  ceremony  performed  for  many  centuries  by  the  people  of  Prusa :  they 
ran  round  the  lake  Askanius  shouting  and  clamouring  for  Hylas — *'  ut 

littus  Hyla,  Hyla  omne  sonaret."     (Virgil,  Eclog.)     "in  cujus 

memoriam  adhuc  solemni  cursatione  lacum  populus  circuit  et  Hylam 
voce  clamat."     Solinus,  c.  42. 

There  is  endless  discrepancy  as  to  the  concern  of  Hdrakles  with  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  A  story  is  alluded  to  in  Aristotle  (Politic,  iii.  9) 
that  the  ship  Arg6  herself  refused  to  take  him  on  board,  because  he  was 
so  much  superior  in  stature  and  power  to  all  the  other  heroes — ov  yap 
€$€\€ip  avrhv  Sytiv  rifv  *Apy&>  ptra  t&v  oXXodv,  oas  vjrcpfioKXopra  iroKv 
T&v  frXcuTripiov.  This  was  the  story  of  PherekydSs  (Fr.  67,  Didot)  as 
well  as  of  Antimachus  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1290) :  it  is  probably  a 
very  ancient  portion  of  the  legend,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  the  ship 
sentient  powers,  in  consonance  with  her  other  miraculous  properties. 
The  etymology  of  Aphetse  in  Thessaly  was  connected  with  the  tale  of 
HSraklds  having  there  been  put  on  shore  from  the  Argd  (Herodot.  vii. 
193) :  Ephorus  said  that  he  staid  away  voluntarily  from  fondness  for 
Omphald  (Frag.  9,  Didot).  The  old  epic  poet  Kinsethdn  said  that  H^ra* 
kids  had  placed  the  Kian  hostages  at  Trachin,  and  that  the  Kians  ever 
afterwards  maintained  a  respectftd  correspondence  with  that  place 
(Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  i.  1357).  This  is  the  explanatory  legend  connected 
with  some  existing  custom,  which  we  are  unable  further  to  unravel. 
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kians,  where  the  boxing  contest  took  place  between 
the  king  Amykus  and  the  Argonaut  Pollux^ :  they 
then  proceeded  onward  to  Bithynia,  the  residence 
of  the  blind  prophet  Phineus.  His  blindness  had 
been  inflicted  by  Poseiddn  as  a  punishment  for  ha- 
ving communicated  to  Phryxus  the  way  to  Kolchis. 
The  choice  had  been  allowed  to  him  between  death 
and  blindness,  and  he  had  preferred  the  latter^. 
He  was  also  tormented  by  the  harpies,  winged 
monsters  who  came  down  from  the  clouds  when- 
ever his  table  was  set,  snatched  the  food  from  his 
lips  and  imparted  to  it  a  foul  and  unapproachable 
odour.  In  the  midst  of  this  misery,  he  hailed  the 
Argonauts  as  his  deliverers — his  prophetic  powers 
having  enabled  him  to  foresee  their  coming.  The 
meal  being  prepared  for  him,  the  harpies  ap- 
proached as  usual,  but  Z6t6s  and  Kalais,  the  wing- 
ed sons  of  Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued 
them.  They  put  forth  all  their  speed,  and  prayed 
to  Zeus  to  be  enabled  to  overtake  the  monsters  ; 
when  HermSs  appeared  and  directed  them  to  desist, 
the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to  molest  Phi- 
neus^, and  retiring  again  to  their  native  cavern  in 
Krete*. 

'  See  above,  chap.  viii.  p.  231. 

'  Such  was  the  old  narrative  of  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  Eoiai. 
See  Schol.  ApoU6n.  Rhod.  u.  181-296. 

•  This  again  was  the  old  Hesiodic  story  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  296), — 

'Ev^  oty  €ii\€<r6ov  Alvrfuo  vyfnfU^VTi. 
Apollod6rus  (i.  9,  21),  ApoU6nius  (178-^00),  and  Valerius  Flacc.  (iv. 
428-530)  agree  in  most  of  the  circumstances. 

*  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  harpies  as  given  in  the  old  Naupaktian 
Verses.     (See  Fragm.  Ep.  Gnec.  Diintzer,  Naupakt.  Fr.  2.  p.  61.) 

The  adventure  of  the  Argonauts  with  Phineus  is  given  by  Diod6rus 
in  a  manner  totally  different  (Diod6r.  iv.  44) :  he  seems  to  follow  Dio- 
nysius  of  MityUnd  (see  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  207). 
VOL.   I.  Y 
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Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him 
by  the  Argonauts,  forewarned  them  of  the  dangers 
of  their  voyage  and  of  the  precautions  necessary 
for  their  safety ;  and  through  his  suggestions  they 
were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  terrific  rocks 
Dangers  <rf  called  Symplfigadcs.  These  were  two  rocks  which 
pilgad^'  alternately  opened  and  shut,  with  a  swift  and  vio- 
lent collision,  so  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a  bird 
to  fly  through  during  the  short  interval.  When 
the  Arg6  arrived  at  the  dangerous  spot,  Euphdmus 
let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew  through  and  just 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  feathers  of  her  tail. 
This  was  a  signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  Phineus,  that  they  might  attempt 
the  passage  with  confidence.  Accordingly  they 
rowed  with  all  their  might,  and  passed  safely 
through :  the  closing  rocks,  held  for  a  moment 
asunder  by  the  powerful  arms  of  Ath6n6,  just 
crushed  the  ornaments  at  the  stern  of  their  vessel. 
It  had  been  decreed  by  the  gods,  that  so  soon  as 
any  ship  once  got  through,  the  passage  should  for 
ever  afterwards  be  safe  and  easy  to  all.  The  rocks 
became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never 
again  closed  ^ 

After  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Maryan- 
dinians,  where  their  steersman  Tiphys  died,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  after  pick* 
ing  up  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who  had  been  cast 
away  by  Poseid6n  in  their  attempt  to  return  from 
Kolchis  to  Greece,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
river  Phasis  and  the  residence  of  JSSt^s.  In  pass- 
ing by  Mount  Caucasus,  they  saw  the  eagle  which 

>  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  22.    Apoll^n.  Rhod.  ii.  310-615. 
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gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus  nailed  to  the  rock, 
and  heard  the  groans  of  the  suflFerer  himself.  The 
sons  of  Phryxus  were  cordially  welcomed  by  their 
mother  Chalciopfi'.  Application  was  made  to  iE6-  Arrival  at 
t6s,  that  he  would  grant  to  the  Argonauts,  heroes 
of  divine  parentage  and  sent  forth  by  the  mandate 
of  the  gods,  possession  of  the  golden  fleece  :  their 
aid  in  return  was  proffered  to  him  against  any  or 
all  of  his  enemies.  But  the  king  was  wroth,  and 
peremptorily  refused,  except  upon  conditions  which 
seemed  impracticable^.  HSphsestos  had  given  him 
two  ferocious  and  untameable  bulls,  with  brazen 
feet,  which  breathed  fire  from  their  nostrils  :  Jasdn 
was  invited,  as  a  proof  both  of  his  illustrious  de- 
scent and  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  his  voy- 
age, to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  so  as  to 
plough  a  laige  field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth®. 
Perilous  as  the  condition  was,  each  one  of  the  he- 
roes volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  Idm6n  espe- 
cially encouraged  Jas6n  to  undertake  it*,  and  the 
goddesses  HdrS  and  Aphrodite  made  straight  the 
way  for  him*.  MSdea,  the  daughter  of  iE6t6s  and 
Eidyia,  having  seen  the  youthful  hero  in  his  inter-  conditions 
view  with  her  father,  had  conceived  towards  him  a  IeJ^**m^^ 
passion  which  disposed  her  to  employ  every  means  Segoia^n^ 
for  his  salvation  and  success.  She  had  received  *^««c«- 
from  HekatS  pre-eminent  magical  powers,  and  she 

1  Apollod6r.  i.  9, 23.    ApoU6n.  Rhod.  ii.  850-1257. 

*  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iii.  320^85. 

*  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iii.  410.    ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  23. 

*  This  was  the  story  of  the  Naupaktiau  Verses  (Schol.  ApoUdn. 
Rhod.  iii.  515-525) :  ApoU6nius  and  others  altered  it.  Idm6n«  according 
to  them,  died  in  the  voyage  before  the  arrival  at  Kolchis. 

»  Apoll6n.  Wiod.  iii.  50-200.  Valer.  Flacc.  vi.  440-480.  Hygin. 
fab.  22. 

y2 
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prepared  for  Jas6n  the  powerful  Prometheian  un- 
guent, extracted  from  a  herb  which  had  grown 
where  the  blood  of  Prometheus  dropped.  The 
body  of  Jasdn  having  been  thus  pre- medicated,  be- 
came invulnerable"  either  by  fire  or  by  warlike  wea- 
pons. He  undertook  the  enterprise,  yoked  the  bulls 
without  suffering  injury,  and  ploughed  the  field  : 
when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  armed  men 
sprung  out  of  the  furrows.  But  he  had  been  fore- 
warned by  Mddea  to  cast  a  vast  rock  into  the 
midst  of  them,  upon  which  they  began  to  fight 
with  each  other,  so  that  he  was  easily  enabled  to 
subdue  them  all^. 
^i^iy  of  The  task  prescribed  had  thus  been  triumphantly 
flight  of  the  performed.  Yet  M^t^s  not  only  refused  to  hand  over 
u3M«dea  the  golden  fieece,  but  even  took  measures  for  se- 
J^***  cretly  destroying  the  Argonauts  and  burning  their 
vessel.  He  designed  to  murder  them  during  the 
night  after  a  festal  banquet ;  but  Aphrodite,  watch- 
ful for  the  safety  of  Jas6n^,  inspired  the  Kolchian 
king  at  the  critical  moment  with  an  irresistible  in- 
clination for  his  nuptial  bed.  While  he  slept,  the 
wise  Idm6n  counselled  the  Argonauts  to  make  their 
escape,  and  MSdea  agreed  to  accompany  them*. 
She  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon 

'  ApoUdn.  Rhod.  iii.  836.  ApoUoddr.  i.  9,  23.  Valer.  Flacc  vii.  366. 
Ovid,  Epist.  xii.  16. 

"  Isset  anhelatos  non  pnemedicatus  in  ignes 
Immemor  iEsonideSy  oraque  adunca  boum." 
'  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii.  1230-1400. 

•  The  Naupaktian  Verses  stated  this  (see  the  Fragm.  6,  ed.  Diintzer, 
p.  61),  ap.  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  69-86. 

*  Such  was  the  story  of  the  Naupaktian  Verses.  (See  Fragm.  6.  p.  61 . 
Duntzer  ap.  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  59,  86,  87.) 
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who  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  placed  that  much- 
desired  prize  on  board  the  vessel,  and  accompanied 
Jas6n  with  his  companions  in  their  flight,  carrying 
along  with  her  the  young  Apsyrtus,  her  brother \ 

M&t&Sy  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  ^^^*^ 
Argonauts  with  his  daughter,  assembled  his  forces  Argonauts 
forthwith,  and  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  them.     So  mdesJ 
energetic  were  his  efforts  that  he  shortly  overtook 
the  retreating  vessel,  when  the  Argonauts  again 
owed  their  safety  to  the  stratagem  of  M6dea.     She 
killed  her  brother  Apsyrtus,  cut  his  body  in  pieces 
and  strewed  the  limbs  round   about  in  the  sea. 
^^tSs  on  reaching  the  spot  found  these  sorrowful 
traces  of  his  murdered  son  ;  but  while  he  tarried  to 
collect  the  scattered  fragments,  and  bestow  upon 
the  body  an  honourable  interment,  the  Argonauts 
escaped*.     The   spot   on  which   the   unfortunate 
Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of  Tomi^. 

»  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  23.    Apolldn.  Rhod.  iv.  220. 

Pherekyd^  said  that  Jas6n  killed  the  dragon  (Fr.  74,  Did.). 

'  This  is  the  story  of  ApoIlod6rus  (i.  9,24),  who  seems  to  follow  Phere- 
kyd^  (Ft.  73,  Didot).  Apoll6nius  (iv.  225-480)  and  Valerius  Flaccus 
(viii.  262  seq.)  give  totally  different  circumstances  respecting  the  death 
of  Apsyrtus ;  but  the  narrative  of  Pherekyd^s  seems  the  oldest :  so  re- 
volting a  story  as  that  of  the  cutting  up  of  the  little  boy  cannot  have 
been  imagined  in  later  times. 

Sophokl^s  composed  two  tragedies  on  the  adventures  of  Jas6n  and 
Mddea,  both  lost — the  KoXxi^^s  and  the  2Kv$ai,  In  the  former  he  re- 
presented the  murder  of  the  child  Apsyrtus  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  house  of  iG^Ss :  in  the  latter  he  introduced  the  mitigating  circum- 
stance, that  Apsyrtus  was  the  son  of  iBdtds  by  a  different  mother  from 
Mddea  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  223). 

*  Apolloddr.  i.  9,  24,  tAv  tSttov  rrpo<njy6p€v<r€  T6fiovs.  Ovid.  Trist. 
iii.  9.  The  story  that  Apsyrtus  was  cut  in  pieces,  is  the  etymological 
legend  explanatory  of  the  name  Tomi. 

There  was  however  a  place  called  Apsarus,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  west  of  Trapezus,  where  the  tomb  of  Apsyrtus  was  shown. 
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This  fratricide  of  MMea,  however,  so  deeply  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  Zeus,  that  he  condemned 
the  Arg6  and  her  crew  to  a  trying  voyage,  full  of 
hardship  and  privation,  before  she  was  permitted 
Return  of  to  rcach  homc.  The  returning  heroes  traversed  an 
nauts-cir.  immeasurable  length  both  of  sea  and  of  river :  first 
pwiSm."  up  the  river  Phasis  into  the  ocean  which  flows  round 
the  earth — then  following  the  course  of  that  cir- 
cumfluous stream  until  its  junction  with  the  Nile\ 
they  came  down  the  Nile  into  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  carried  the  Arg6  on  their  shoulders  by  a  fa- 
tiguing land-journey  to  the  lake  Trit6nis  in  Libya. 
Here  they  were  rescued  from  the  extremity  of  want 
and  exhaustion  by  the  kindness  of  the  local  god 
Trit6n,  who  treated  them  hospitably,  and  even  pre- 
sented to  EuphSmus  a  clod  of  earth,  as  a  symbolical 
promise  that  his  descendants  should  one  day  found 
a  city  on  the  Libyan  shore.  The  promise  was  amply 
redeemed  by  the  flourishing  and  powerful  city  of 

and  where  it  was  affinned  that  he  had  heen  put  to  death.  He  was  the 
eponymuB  of  the  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been  once  called  Apsyr- 
tus,  and  only  corrupted  hy  a  harbarian  pronunciation.  (Arrian.Periplus, 
Euxin.  p.  6 ;  Geogr.  Min.  t.  1.)    Compare  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iy.  2. 

Strabo  connects  the  death  of  Apsyrtus  with  the  Apsyrtides,  ialands 
off  the  coast  of  Illyria,  in  the  Adriatic  (vii.  p.  315). 

^  The  original  narrative  was,  that  the  Arg6  returned  by  navigating 
the  circumfluous  ocean.  This  would  be  almost  certain,  even  without 
positive  testimony,  from  the  early  ideas  entertained  by  the  Greeks  re- 
specting geography ;  but  we  know  further  that  it  was  the  represenU- 
tion  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  as  well  as  of  Mimnermus,  Hekateua  and 
Pindar,  and  even  of  Antimachus.  Schol.  Parisina  Ap.  Rhod.  iv.  254. 
EKoraios  be  6  McX^aMx  dm  rov  ^daibos  dvtkSelv  c^criy  avToifs  tis  r6p 
*QK€ay6v'  dm  be  rov  *QK€avov  KareXBeiv  els  t6v  NciXop*  €k  be  rov  N^iXov 
tU  T^v  KcUf  rffias  Bakaa-a-av,  'Htriodor  be  koL  Uivbapos  ev  UvOwvUtus 
KcX  *AvTifuixos  ev  Avbj  bia  rov  ^QKeavov  (f>aaaf  ekBelv  avrov^  els  r^v  Ai- 
fivTiv  elra  fSaaTdtravras  rrjv  *Apyci  els  t6  ^fUrepov  affuKetrOai  rreXayos. 
Compai-e  the  Schol.  Edit,  ad  iv.  259. 
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KyrSn^^  whose  princes  the  Battiads  boasted  them- 
selves as  lineal  descendants  of  EuphSmus. 

Refreshed  by  the  hospitality  of  Trit6n,  the  Argo- 
nauts found  themselves  again  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  way  homeward.  But  before 
they  arrived  at  I61kos  they  visited  CircS,  at  the 
island  of  ^aea,  where  MMea  was  purified  for  the 
murder  of  Apsyrtus :  they  also  stopped  at  Korkyra, 
then  called  Drepanfi,  where  Alkinous  received  and 
protected  them.  The  cave  in  that  island  where  the 
marriage  of  Medea  with  Jasdn  was  consummated, 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Timaeus, 
as  well  as  the  altars  to  Apollo  which  she  had  erected, 
and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  she  had  first  insti- 
tuted*. After  leaving  Korkyra,  the  Arg6  was  over- 
taken by  a  perilous  storm  near  the  island  of  Thdra. 
The  heroes  were  saved  from  imminent  peril  by  the 
supernatural  aid  of  Apollo,  who,  shooting  from  his 
golden  bow  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  waves  like 
a  track  of  light,  caused  a  new  island  suddenly  to 
spring  up  in  their  track  and  present  to  them  a  port 
of  refuge.  The  island  was  called  AnaphS ;  and  the 
grateful  Argonauts  established  upon  it  an  altar  and 

'  See  the  fourth  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar,  and  ApoI16n.  Rhod.  iv.  1551 
-1756. 

The  tripod  of  Jasdn  was  preserved  by  the  Euesperitse  in  Libya,  Diod. 
iv.  56 :  but  the  legend,  connecting  the  Argonauts  with  the  laJce  Trito- 
nis  in  Libya,  is  given  with  some  considerable  differences  in  Herodotus, 
iv.  179. 

»  Apolldn.  Rhod.  iv.  1153-1217.  Timseus,  Fr.  7-8,  Didot.  TiftMos 
iv  KepKvpa  \eyav  y€V€vBai,  rovi  ydyuovs,  Koi  irtpi  rrjs  6uaias  loToptl,  ert 
Koi  ¥vv  Xcy4>i^  SyeaOcu  aMfv  kot  ivwvrbv,  'iArfi^ias  irpwrov  Bvo'doTis  iv 
r^  rov  * KiFoKKtdiVos  Up^,  Ka2  jSo/iovf  de  ^ijat  p,vrfp^ui  t&v  ydpMv  2d/>v- 
vatrdai  avvtyyvs  fuv  rrjs  BaKairtrqs,  ov  p^Kpkv  dc  r^r  TrdXcox .  *Ovofid- 
(ovai  di  t6v  luv,  Nv/t<^«y*  rbv  hi,  Srfpritdmv, 
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sacrifices  in  honour  of  Apollo  Mgl&ttSy  which  were 
ever  afterwards  continued,  and  traced  back  by  the 
inhabitants  to  this  originating  adventured 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Kr6te,  the  Argo- 
nauts were  prevented  from  landing  by  Tal6s,  a  man 
of  brass,  fabricated  by  Hfiphaestos,  and  presented  by 
him  to  Minfts  for  the  protection  of  the  island*.  This 
vigilant  sentinel  hurled  against  the  approaching 
vessel  fragments  of  rock,  and  menaced  the  heroes 
with  destruction.  But  M6dea  deceived  him  by  a  stra- 
tagem and  killed  him ;  detecting  and  assailing  the 
one  vulnerable  point  in  his  body.  The  Argonauts 
were  thus  enabled  to  land  and  refresh  themselves. 
They  next  proceeded  onward  to  -^gina,  where  how- 
ever they  again  experienced  resistance  before  they 
could  obtain  water — then  along  the  coast  of  Euboea 
and  Locris  back  to  Idlkos  in  the  gulf  of  Pagasse,  the 
place  from  whence  they  had  started.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Pelias  during  their  absence,  and  the  signal 
revenge  taken  upon  him  by  MSdea  after  their  return, 
have  already  been  narrated  in  a  preceding  section^. 
The  ship  Arg6  herself,  in  which  the  chosen  heroes 
of  Greece  had  performed  so  long  a  voyage  and  braved 
so  many  dangers,  was  consecrated  by  Jas6n  to  Po- 
seid6n  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  According  to 
another  account,  she  was  translated  to  the  stars  by 
AthSnS,  and  became  a  constellation^ 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  were 

»  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  25.    Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  1700-1725. 
^  Some  called  Tal6B  a  remnant  of  the  brazen  race  of  men  (Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1641). 

*  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  26.     Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  1638. 

*  Diod6r.  iv.  53.     Eratosth.  Catasterism.  c.  35. 
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found  not  only  in  the  regions  which  lay  between 
Idlkos  and  Kolchis,  but  also  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Grecian  world — distributed  more  or  less  over  Numerous 
all  the  spots  visited  by  Grecian  mariners  or  settled  spread  mo- 
by  Grecian  colonists,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  Jl^SSfgto 
than  the  wanderings  of  the  dispersed  Greeks  and  ****  ▼oy«8«- 
Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  number  of 
Jasonia,  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship  of  Jas6n, 
was  very  great,  from  AbdSra  in  Thrace  S  eastward 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  Armenia  and  Me- 
dia. The  Argonauts  had  left  their  anchoring- stone 
on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia,  near  Kyzikus,  and  there  it 
was  preserved  during  the  historical  ages  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Jasonian  Ath6n6«.  They  had  founded  the 
great  temple  of  the  Idsean  mother  on  the  mountain 
Dindymon,  near  Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus 
Urios  on  the  Asiatic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
xine, near  which  was  also  the  harbour  of  Phryx- 
us^.  Idm6n,  the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  who 
was  believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar 
on  the  Maryandynian  coast,  was  worshiped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  Hfirakleia  with  great  so- 
lemnity,  as  their  Heros  Poliuchus,  and  that  too  by 

*  Strabo,zi.  p.  626-531. 

'  A|K)116n.  Rhod.  i.  955-960,  and  the  Scholia. 

There  was  in  Kyzikus  a  temple  of  Apollo  under  different  cfl-ucX^o-ctr ; 
some  called  it  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian  Apollo. 

Another  anchor  however  was  presefrved  in  the  temple  of  Rhea  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Phasis,  which  was  affirmed  to  he  the  anchor  of  the  ship 
Arg6.  Arrian  saw  it  there,  but  seems  to  have  douhted  its  authenticity 
(Periplus,  Euxin.  Pont.  p.  9.     Geogr.  Min.  y.  1). 

*  Neanthds  ap.  Strabo.  i.  p.  45.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  1125,  and  Schol. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^pi^s, 

'  Apolldnius  mentions  the  fountain  called  Jasones,  on  the  hill  of  Din- 
dymon. Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  532,  and  the  citations  from  Timosthen^s 
and  Herod6rus  in  the  Scholia.     See  also  Appian.  Syriac.  c.  63. 
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the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god.     Auto- 
lykus,  another  companion  of  Jas6n,  was  worshiped 
as  GBkist  by  the  inhabitants  of  SinopS.    Moreover, 
the  historians  of  HSrakleia  pointed  out  a  temple  of 
Hekatd  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Paphlagonia, 
first  erected  by  MSdea^ ;  and  the  important  town 
of  Pantikapaeon,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  ascribed  its  first  settlement  to  a 
son  of  M^t&Q^.     When  the  returning  ten  thousand 
Greeks  sailed  along  the  coast,  called  the  Jasonian 
shore,  from  Sinop6  to  H^rakleia,  they  were  told  that 
the  grandson  of  ^StSs  was  reigning  king  of  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  the  anchoring- 
places  where  the  Arg6  had  stopped  were  specially 
pointed  out  to  them^.     In  the  lofty  regions  of  the 
Moschi,  near  Kolchis,  stood  the  temple  of  Leuko- 
thea,  founded  by  Phryxus,  which  remained  both 
rich  and  respected  down  to  the  times  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  and  where  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  not 
to  offer  up  a  ram*.    The  town  of  Dioskurias,  north 
of  the  river  Phasis,  was  believed  to  have  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  Kastdr  and  Pollux  in  the 
Arg6,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its  appella- 
tion*.    Even  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia 
was  full  of  memorials  of  Jas6n  and  MSdea  and  their 
son  Mfidus,  or  of  Ar menus  the  son  of  Jasdn,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  deduced  not  only  the  name  and 

^  Seethe  histomna  of  Hdrakleia,  Nymphis  and  Promathidas^  Fragm. 
Orelli,  pp.  99,  100-104.  Schol.  ad  Apoll6n.  Khod.  iV.  247.  Strabo,xii. 
p.  546.  Autolykus,  whom  he  calls  companion  of  Jas6n,  was,  according 
to  another  legend^  comrade  of  Udraklds  in  hii  expedition  against  the 
Amazons. 

*  Stephan.  Byz.  t.  novriicairaibv,  Eustath.  ad  Dionya.  Perieget.  311. 

*  Xenoph6n,  Anabas.  vi.  2,  1 ;  v.  7, 37.  *  Strabo,  xi.  p.  499. 

*  Appian,  Mithridatic.  c.  101. 
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foundation  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  but  also  the 
great  operation  of  cutting  a  channel  through  the 
mountains  for  the  eflSux  of  the  river  Araxes,  which 
they  compared  to  that  of  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly\ 
And  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  MithridatSs, 
made  long  marches  through  Kolchis  into  the  regions 
of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  purpose  of  contempla- 
tingthe  spots  whichhad  been  ennobled  by  the  exploits 
of  the  Argonauts,  the  Dioskuri  and  HSraklSs^. 

In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts 
or  of  the  pursuing  Kolchians  were  pointed  out  in 
Korkyra,  in  Krfite,  in  Epirus  near  the  Akrokeraunian 

>  Strabo,  xi.  p.  '499,  503, 626, 531 ;  i.  p.  45-48.  Justin,  xlii.  3,  whose 
statements  illustrate  the  way  in  which  men  found  a  present  home  and 
application  for  the  old  fables, — "  Jason,  primus  humanorum  post  Her^ 
culem  et  Liberum,  qui  reges  Orientis  fiiisse  traduntur,  eam  coeli  plagam 
domuisse  dicitur.  Cum  Albanis  foedus  percussit,  qui  Herculem  ex 
Italic  ah  Albano  monte,  cum,  Geryone  extincto,  armenta  ejus  per  Ita- 
liam  duceret,  secuti  dicuntur ;  quique,  memores  Itaticse  originis,  exerci- 
tum  Cn.  Pompeii  bello  Mithridatico  fratres  consalutavSre.  Itaque  Jasoni 
totus  fere  Oriens,  ut  conditori,  divinos  honores  templaque  constituit ; 
quee  Parmenico,  dux  Alexandri  Magni,  post  multos  annos  dirui  jussit, 
ne  cujusquam  nomea  in  Oriente  venerabilius  quam  Alexandri  esset." 

The  Thessalian  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  placed  by  his 
Tictories  in  possession  of  rich  acquisitions  in  these  reg;ions,  pleased 
themselves  by  yivifying  and  multiplying  all  these  old  fables,  proying  an 
ancient  kindred  between  the  Medes  and  Thessialians.  See  Strabo,  xi. 
p.  530.  The  temples  of  Jas6n  were  rifi&iuva  trff>6dpa  V7r6  t&p  Pappd- 
pa>y  (ib.  p.  526). 

The  able  and  inquisitive  geographer  Eratosthen^  was  among  those 
who  fully  believed  that  Jas6n  had  left  his  ships  in  the  Ph^is,  and  had 
undertaken  a  land  expedition  into  the  interior  country,  in  which  he  had 
conquered  Media  and  Armenia  (Strabo,  i.  p.  48). 

'  Appian,  Mithridatic.  103:  roi/s  K6kxovs  cTr^ct,  Kaff  iaropiay  r^g 
*ApYovavT&v  Koi  ^uxrKavpav  Koi  'Hpcuckeovs  iirtbrjfiias,  Kal  yuaKurra  t6 
frdOos  tdf IV  c^eXttv,  &  UpoiiriBii  <f>aa\  ytvia-Bai  ir€p\  t6  KavKaa-ov  Bpos, 
The  lofty  crag  of  Caucasus  called  Strobilus,  to  which  Prometheus  had 
been  attached,  was  pointed  out  to  Arrian  himself  in  his  Periplus  (p.  12. 
Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  i.). 
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mountains,  in  the  islands  called  Apsyrtides  near 
the  Illyrian  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Caieta  as  well  as  at 
Poseiddnia  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  in  the 
island  of  -^thalia  or  Elba,  and  in  Libya^ 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  widely-dif- 
fused among  the  ancient  tales  of  Greece.  Since  so 
many  able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic 
chronological  calculations^  I  may  here  repeat  the 
opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Heyne,  and  even 
indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dissect- 
ing the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact,  is  one 
altogether  fruitless*.     Not  only  are  we  unable  to 

"  Strabo,  i.  pp.  21,  46, 46 ;  v.  224-252.    Pompon.  Mel.  ii.  3.     Dio- 
d6r.  iv.  56.    Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  656.     Lyoophron,  12/3.— 
Tvpa-iv  fiaK€ivhs  dfucfn  KipKcuov  vairas 
*Apyovs  T€  kK€iv6v  Bpftoy  Ai^n;v  fiiyay, 

'  He^-ne,  Observ.  ad  Apollod6r.  i.  9,  16.  p.  72.  "  Minim  in  modnm 
fallitur,  qui  in  his  commentis  certum  fundum  historicum  vel  geographi- 
cum  aut  e\quirei*e  studet,  aut  se  reperisse,  atque  historicam  vel  geogra- 
phicam  aliquam  doctrinam,  systema  nos  didmiu,  inde  procudi  posse, 
putat,"  &c. 

See  also  the  observations  interspersed  in  Burmann's  Catalogus  Aigo- 
nautarum,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Valerius  Flaecus. 

The  Persian  antiquarians  whom  Herodotus  cites  at  the  beginning  of 
his  history  (i.  2-4 — ^it  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  Herodotus  did  not 
inform  us  who  they  were,  and  whether  they  were  the  same  as  those  who 
said  that  Perseus  was  an  Assyrian  by  birth  and  had  become  a  Greek, 
vi.  54),  joined  together  the  abductions  of  16  and  of  £ur6p^,  of  MMea 
and  of  Helen,  as  pairs  of  connected  proceedings,  the  second  injury  being 
a  retaliation  for  the  first, — they  drew  up  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  abductions  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Kolchian  king  (they  said) 
had  sent  a  herald  to  Greece  to  ask  for  his  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done  to  him  by  Jas6n  and  to  re-demand  his  daughter  MMea ;  but  he 
was  told  in  reply  that  the  Greeks  had  received  no  satisfaction  for  the 
previous  rape  of  16. 

There  was  some  ingenuity  in  thus  binding  together  the  old  &ble8»  so 
as  to  represent  the  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerx6s  as  retalia- 
tions for  the  unexpiated  destruction  wrought  by  Agamemn6n. 
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assign  the  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or  decipher 
the  log-book,  of  the  Arg6,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  settling  even  the  preliminary  question,  whether 
the  voyage  be  matter  of  fact  badly  reported,  or 
legend  from  the  beginning.  The  widely-distant 
spots  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  voyage  were 
shown,  no  less  than  the  incidents  of  the  voyage 
itself,  suggest  no  other  parentage  than  epical  fancy. 
The  supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  consti- 
tute an  inseparable  portion  of  the  narrative,  but 
even  embrace  all  the  prominent  and  characteristic 
features  ;  if  they  do  not  comprise  the  whole,  and  if 
there  be  intermingled  along  with  them  any  sprink- 
ling of  historical  or  geographical  fact, — a  question 
to  us  indeterminable, — there  is  at  least  no  solvent 
by  which  it  can  be  disengaged,  and  no  test  by  which 
it  can  be  recognised.  Wherever  the  Grecian  ma- 
riner sailed,  he  carried  his  religious  and  patriotic 
mythes  along  with  him.  His  fancy  and  his  faith 
were  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jas6n, 
Odysseus,  Perseus,  H^rakles,  Dionysus,  Triptole- 
mus  or  16  ;  it  was  pleasing  to  him  in  success,  and 
consoling  to  him  in  difficulty,  to  believe  that  their 
journeys  had  brought  them  over  the  ground  which 
he  was  himself  traversing.  There  was  no  tale 
amidst  the  wide  range  of  the  Grecian  epic  more 
calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman,  than  the 
history  of  the  primaeval  ship  Arg6  and  her  distin- 
guished crew,  comprising  heroes  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  especially  the  Tyndarids  Kast6r  and 
Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors  invoked  during 
storm  and  peril.  He  localised  the  legend  anew 
wherever  he  went,  often  with  some  fresh  circum- 
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Stances  suggested  either  by  his  own  adventures  or 
by  the  scene  before  him.     He  took  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious possession  of  the  spot,  connecting  it  by  a  bond 
of  faith  with  his  native  land,  and  erecting  in  it  a 
temple  or  an  altar  with  appropriate  commemorative 
solemnities.     The  Jasonium  thus  established,  and 
indeed  every  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of 
the  hero,  not  only  served  to  keep  alive  the  legend 
of  the  Arg6  in  the  minds  of  future  comers  or  inha- 
bitants, but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satis- 
factory proof  that  this  marvellous  vessel  had  ac- 
tually touched  there  in  her  voyage. 
Fabulous         The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love 
E!^q7    of  fabulous  incident  and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the 
ficdM^    people,  dealt  with  distant  and  unknown  space  in 
gcopraphi-    tjjc  samc  manner  as  with  past  and  unrecorded  time. 

cal  kuow-  '' 

ledge  in-      They  Created  a  mythical  geography  for  the  former, 
^^  and  a  mythical  history  for  the  latter.     But  there 

was  this  material  difference  between  the  two  :  that 
while  the  unrecorded  time  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
verification,  the  unknown  space  gradually  became 
trodden  and  examined.  In  proportion  as  authentic 
local  knowledge  was  enlarged,  it  became  necessary 
to  modify  the  geography,  or  shift  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, of  the  old  mythes ;  and  this  perplexing  problem 
was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  historians 
and  geographers  of  antiquity, — ^for  it  was  painful 
to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  old  epic,  as 
if  it  were  destitute  of  an  ascertainable  basis  of 
truth. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets 
and  logographers, — ^Erytheia,   the  garden  of  the 
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Hesperides,  the  garden  of  Phoebus*,  to  which  Bo- 
reas transported  the  Attic  maiden  Orithyia,  the  de- 
licious country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Elysian 
plain',  the  floating  island  of  ^Eolus,  Thrinakia,  the 
country  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  the  Laestrygones,  the 
Kykl6pes,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Sirens,  the  Cimme- 
rians and  the  Gorgons®,  &c.  These  are  places  which 
(to  use  the  expression  of  Pindar  respecting  the  Hy- 
perboreans) you  cannot  approach  either  by  sea  or 
by  land^ :  the  wings  of  the  poet  alone  can  carry 
you  thither.  They  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Greek  mind  by  incorrect  geographical  reports,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  their  origin  in  the  legend,  and 
passed  from  thence  into  the  realities  of  geography^, 

'  Sophokl.  ap.  Strabo.  vii-  p.  295. — 

'Yir/p  re  ir6vrov  wayr  iir  ^frxara  xBovhs, 
Nvicrrfff  Tf  wfyat  ovpavov  r  avawrvxasM 
^oifiov  T€  iroXcu^v  ktjttov. 
'  Odyss.  iv.  562.    The  islands  of  the  blessed,  in  Hesiod,  are  near 
the  ocean  (0pp.  Di.  169). 

«  Hesiod,  Theogon.  275-290.  Homer,  Diad,  i.  423.  Odyss.  i.  23; 
ix.  86-206;  X.  4-83;  xii.  135.    Mimuerm.  Fragm.  13,  Schneidewin. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  29.— 

Nav<rl  d*  o{rrc  v€C6s  l»v  hv  ^pois 

*£ff  *Yfr€pfiop4»v  dy&va  Bavfiarhp  6^6v. 

Hap*  ols  vort  Hcpo-cvr  ibalfraro  Xaycr^r,  &c. 
Henod,  and  the  old  epic  poem  called  the  Epigoni,  both  mentioned  the 
Hyperboreans  (Herod,  iv.  32-34). 

*  This  idea  is  well  stated  and  sustained  by  Volcker  (Mythische  Geo- 
graphic der  Griechen  und  Romer,  cap.  i.  p.  11),  and  by  Nitzsch  in  his 
Comments  on  the  Odyssey — Introduct.  Remarks  to  b.  ix.  p.  xii.-xxxiii. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  History  of  Orchomenos,  by 
O.  Mliller,  are  also  fiill  of  good  remarks  on  the  geography  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  voyage  (pp.  274-299). 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  disposition  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
found  in  the  legendary  discoveries  of  Alexander  and  his  companions, 
when  they  marched  over  the  untrodden  regions  in  the  east  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  (see  Arrian,  Hist.  Al.  v.  3 :  compare  Lucian.  Dialog  Mor- 
tuor.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  212,  Tauch),  because  ihese  ideas  were  first  broached 
at  a  time  when  geographical  science  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  can- 
vass and  criticise  them.     The  early  settlers  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
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which  they  contributed  much  to  pervert  and  confuse. 
For  the  navigator  or  emigrant,  starting  with  an  un- 
suspicious faith  in  their  real  existence,  looked  out  for 
them  in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  identify  their  exact  situation.  The  most  contra- 
dictory accounts  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
often  given  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
such  fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  real  existence. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical 
knowledge,  the  story  of  that  man  who  after  read- 
ing Gulliver's  Travels  went  to  look  in  his  map  for 
Lilliput,  appears  an  absurdity.  But  those  who  fixed 
the  exact  locality  of  the  floating  island  of  jSoIus 
or  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  did  much  the  same^; 
and,  with  their  ignorance  of  geography  and  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  historical  evidence,  the  error 
was  hardly  to  be  avoided.  The  ancient  belief 
which  fixed  the  Sirens  on  the  islands  of  Sirenusae 
off  the  coast  of  Naples — the  Kykl6pes,  Erytheia,  and 
the  Laestrygones  in  Sicily — the  Lotophagi  on  the 
island  of  M6ninx*  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis — the  Phse- 
akians  atKorkyra — and  the  goddess  CircS  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Circeium — took  its  rise  at  a  time  when 

Euxine,  indulged  their  fanciful  vision  without  the  fear  of  any  such  moni- 
tor :  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  map  before  the  days  of  Anazimander, 
the  disciple  of  Thal^. 

^  See  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  Prolegg.  ad  Homer,  c.  49.  Compare  Spohn 
— "  de  eztremiL  Odysseee  parte  " — p.  97. 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  834.  An  altar  of  Odysseus  was  shown  upon  this  is- 
land, as  well  as  some  other  evidences  (<rv/A0oXa)  of  his  visit  to  the  place. 

Apoll6nius  Rhodius  copies  the  Odyssey  in  speaking  of  the  islaind  of 
T^rinakia  and  the  cattle  of  Helios  (iv.  965,  with  Schol.).  He  conceives 
Sicily  as  Thrinakia,  a  name  afterwards  exchanged  for  Trinakria.  The 
Scholiast  ad  Apoll.  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  Trinax  king  of  Sicily.  Compare 
iv.  291  with  the  Scholia. 
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these  regions  were  first  Hellenised  and  compara* 
tively  little  visited.  Once  embodied  in  the  local 
legends,  and  attested  by  visible  monuments  and 
ceremonies,  it  continued  for  along  time un assailed  ; 
and  Thucydidfis  seems  to  adopt  it,  in  reference  to 
Korkyra  and  Sicily  before  the  Hellenic  colonization, 
as  matter  of  fact  generally  unquestionable  ^  though 
little  avouched  as  to  details.  But  when  geogra- 
phical knowledge  became  extended,  and  the  criti- 
cism upon  the  ancient  epic  was  more  or  less  syste- 
matised  by  the  literary  men  of  Alexandria  and  Per- 
gamus,  it  appeared  to  many  of  them  impossible 
that  Odysseus  could  have  seen  so  many  wonders,  or 
undergone  such  monstrous  dangers,  within  limits 
so  narrow,  and  in  the  familiar  track  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber.  The  scene  of  his  weather- 
driven  course  was  then  shifted  further  westward. 
Many  convincing  evidences  were  discovered,  espe- 
cially by  Asklepiadfis  of  Myrlea,  of  his  having 
visited  various   places   in  Iberia «:    several  critics 

^  Thucyd.  i.  25-vi.  2.  These  local  legends  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
Strabo  convincing  evidence  (i.  p.  23-26), — the  tomb  of  the  siren  Par- 
thenop^  at  Naples,  the  stories  at  Cumae  and  Diksearchia  about  the  v^kvo- 
fiavrtiov  of  Avernus,  and  the  existence  of  places  named  after  Baius  and 
Misenus,  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  &c. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150-167.  Ov  yap  fjMvov  oi  Kara  ttjv  'iroXmv  Koi  Sikc- 
Xlfiy  T&iroi  KCLi  SKKoi  tiv€£  tS>v  rotovriov  oTjfuui  v7rcypdff>ov<rw,  aiXXa  koX 
€v  TJ  *lfiTjpuf  ^Oiva-atia  vSKis  dciKwrat,  Koi  *AOrjva£  Uphv,  Koi  SKKa  fivpia 
txvrf  rrjs  iicfivov  nXdprjs,  koi  SXXc^u  t&v  €K  tov  Tpaucov  ttoXc/liov  ircpiycvo- 
fUvcDv  (I  adopt  Grosskurd's  correction  of  the  text  from  y€vofi€vci>v  to 
ir€pty€vofiivt»v,  in  the  note  to  his  German  translation  of  Strabo). 

Asklepiades  (of  Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  about  170  B.C.)  resided  some 
time  in  Turditania,  the  south-western  region  of  Spain  along  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, as  a  teacher  of  Ghreek  literature  {ircudiva-as  to,  ypa/i/uxriK^), 
and  composed  a  periegesis  of  the  Iberian  tribes,  which  unfortunately 
has  not  been  preserved.     He  made  various  discoveries  in  archeeology, 
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imagined  that  he  had  wandered  about  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar\ 
and  they  recognised  a  section  of  Lotophagi  on 
T™"*?***-  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  over  and  above  those 
e^^  who  dwelt  on  the  island  of  M6ninx*.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollod6ras  treated 
the  places  visited  by  Odysseus  as  altogether  unreal, 

and  successfully  connected  his  old  legends  with  serend  portions  of  the 
territory  before  him.     His  discoveries  were, — 1.  In  the   temple   of 
AthM,  at  this  Hwrian  town  of  Odysseta,  there  were  shields  and  beaks 
of  ships  affixed  to  the  walls,  monuments  of  the  visit  of  Odysseus  him- 
self.   2.  Among  the  Kallski,  in  the  northern  part  of  Portugal,  several  of 
the  companions  of  Teukros  had  settled  and  left  descendants:  there  were 
in  that  region  two  Grecian  cities,  one  called  Hellen^,  the  other  called 
Amphilochi ;  for  Amphilochus  also,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  had  died 
in  Iberia,  and  many  of  his  soldiers  had  taken  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  interior.     3.  Many  new  inhabitants  had  come  into  Iberia 
with  the  expedition  of  U^raklds;  some  also  after  the  conquest  of  Mes- 
stod  by  the  Lacedemonians.    4.  In  Cantabria,'  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  there  was  a  town  and  region  of  Lacedaemdnian  colonists.     5.  In 
the  same  portion  of  the  country  there  was  the  town  of  OpsikeUa,  founded 
by  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Antenor  in  his  emigration  from 
Troy  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  167). 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  of  Grecian 
mythus  came  to  be  distributed  over  so  large  a  surface.  To  an  ordinary 
Greek  reader,  these  legendary  discoveries  of  Asklepiad^  would  probably 
be  more  interesting  than  the  positive  facts  which  he  communicated  re- 
specting the  Iberian  tribes;  and  his  Turditanian  auditors  would  be 
delighted  to  hear — ^while  he  was  reciting  and  explaining  to  them  the 
animated  passage  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Agamemn6n  extols  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  bow  of  Teukros  (viii.  281) — that  the  heroic  archer 
and  his  companions  had  actually  set  foot  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  KratSs  of  Mallus,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  critics  on  Homer :  it  was  the  subject  of  an  animated  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Ariatarchus  (Aulus  Gellius,  N.  A.  xiv.  6; 
Strabo,  iii.  p.  167).  See  the  instructive  treatise  of  Lehrs,  De  Aristarchi 
Studiis,  c.  V.  §4.  p.  261.  Much  controversy  also  took  place  among 
the  critics  respecting  the  ground  which  Menelaus  went  over  in  his  wan- 
derings (Odyss.  iv.).  Krat^  affirmed  that  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  and  gone  to  India :  the  critic  Aristonikus, 
Strabo's  contemporary,  enumerated  all  the  different  opinions  (Strabo,  i* 
p.  38).  «  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157. 
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for   which    scepticism    they    incurred   much    re- 
proach i. 

The  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia, — the  residence 
of  the  three-headed  Gery6n  with  his  magnificent 
herd  of  oxen,  under  the  custody  of  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus,  and  described  by  Hesiod,  like  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  circumfluous  ocean, — this  island 
was  supposed  by  the  interpreters  of  Stesichorus  the 
poet  to  be  named  by  him  off  the  south-western  re- 
gion of  Spain  called  Tartdssus,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Gadds.  But  the  historian  Hekataeus,  in 
his  anxiety  to  historicise  the  old  fable,  took  upon 
himself  to  remove  Erytheia  from  Spain  nearer  home 
to  Epirus.  He  thought  it  incredible  that  HdraklSs 
should  have  traversed  Europe  from  east  to  west, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cattle  of  Gery6n  to 
Eurystheus  at  Mykdnse,  and  he  pronounced  Geryon 
to  have  been  a  king  of  Epirus,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Ambrakia.  The  oxen  reared  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  proverbially  magnificent,  and  to  get  them 
even  from  thence  and  bring  them  to  Mykfinae  (he 
contended)  was  no  inconsiderable  task.  Arrian, 
who  cites  this  passage  from  Hekataeus,  concurs  in 
the  same  view, — an  illustration  of  the  licence  with 
which  ancient  authors  fitted  on  their  fabulous  geo- 
graphical names  to  the  real  earth,  and  brought 
down  the  ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the  lower 
atmosphere  of  history*. 

>  Strabo,  i.  p.  22-44 ;  vii.  p.  299. 

^  Stesichori  Fragm.  ed.  Kleine ;  Geryonis,  Fr.  5.  p.  60 ;  ap.  Strabo. 
iii.  p.  148 ;  Herodot.  iv.  8.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Stesichorus 
meant  to  indicate  any  neighbouring  island  as  Brytheia,  if  we  compare 
Fragm.  10.  p.  67  of  the  Gteiyonis,  and  the  passages  of  Athenseus  and 
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Both  the  track  and  the  terminus  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  voyage  appear  in  the  most  ancient  epic  as 
little  within  the  conditions  of  reality,  as  the  speak- 
ing timbers  or  the  semi-divine  crew  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  Odyssey,  M&t^  and  Circ6  (Hesiod  names 
M^dea  also)  are  brother  and  sister,  offspring  of 
HSlios.  The  iBaean  island,  adjoining  the  circum- 
fluous ocean, ''  where  the  house  and  dancing-ground 
of  Eos  are  situated,  and  where  Helios  rises,"  is  both 
the  residence  of  Circ£  and  of  i£6t£s,  inasmuch  as 
Odysseus,  in  returning  from  the  former,  follows  the 
same  course  as  the  Arg6  had  previously  taken  in 
returning  from  the  latter'.  Even  in  the  conception 
of  Mimnermus,  about  600  b.c.  Ma,  still  retained 
its  fabulous  attributes  in  conjunction  with  the  ocean 
and  Hdlios,  without  having  been  yet  identified  with 
any  known  portion  of  the  solid  earth* ;  and  it  was 

Euatathius  there  dted.  lie  aeema  to  have  adhered  to  the  old  fiible, 
pUunng  Eiytheia  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  ocean-8tream>  for  HSrakl^ 
croaaea  the  ocean  to  get  to  it. 

Hekatsua,  ap.  Arrian.  Hiator.  Alex.  ii.  16.  Skylax  placea  Erytheia, 
*'  whither  Gerydn  ia  aaid  to  have  come  to  feed  hia  oxen/'  in  the  Kaatid 
territory  near  the  Greek  city  of  ApoUdnia  on  the  Ionic  Gulf,  northward 
of  the  Keraunian  mountaina.  There  were  aplendid  cattle  conaecrated 
to  Hdlioa  near  ApoU6nia,  watched  by  the  citizena  of  the  place  with 
great  care  (Herodot.  ix.  93;  Skylax,  c.  26). 

About  Erytheia,  Cellariua  obaervea  (Geogr.  Ant.  ii.  1, 127),  "  Inaula 
Erytheia,  quam  veterea  adjungunt  Gadibua,  vel  demeraa  eat,  vel  in  aco- 
pulia  quierenda,  vel  para  eat  ipaarum  Gadium,  neque  hodie  ejua  forme 
aliqua,  uti  deacripta  eat,  fertur  aupereaae."  To  make  the  diajunctive 
catalogue  complete,  he  ought  to  have  added,  "  or  it  never  really  exiated/' 
— not  the  leaat  probable  auppoaition  of  all. 

»  Heaiod,  Theogon.  956-992;  Homer,  Odyaa.  xii.  3-69.— 
"Stjcov  €s  AlaiTiv,  S6t  r  *Hovs  ffpiy€V€iTjs 
OUia  Kol  x^P^^  ^'<''''  '^oi  ayroXoi  rftXioio. 

'  Mimnerm.  Fragm.  10-11,  Schneidewin;  Athenae.  vii.  p. 27/. — 
Ovdc  icor'  A»  fUya  K&as  avijyaytv  avr6s  *lrf<rt»» 
*Ef  Airfs  T€\€(ras  dKyiv6€a-(rav  6d6v, 
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justly  remarked  by  Ddmdtrius  of  Skdpsis  in  anti- 
quity* (though  Strabo  vainly  tries  to  refute  him), 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Mimnermus  designates  Kol- 
chis  either  as  the  residence  of -ffi6t6s,  or  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Hesiod  carried 
the  returning  Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis 
into  the  ocean.  But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  EumSlus  were  the  first  which  mentioned  iE^t^s 
and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of  them  into  the 
Corinthian  mythical  genealogy*.  These  poems  seem 
to  have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Sinop6,  and  to  the  commencement  of  Gre- 
cian settlement  on  the  BorysthenSs,  between  the 
years  600  and  500  b.c.  The  Greek  mariners  who 
explored  and  colonised  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Euxine^  found  at  the  extremity  of  their  voyage  the 
river  Phasis  and  its  barbarous  inhabitants  :  it  was 
the  easternmost  point  which  Grecian  navigation 
(previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  ever 
attained,  and  it  was  within  sight  of  the  impassable 

Ovd*  iOf  €ir  *QK€avov  Kak6v  ikovto  p6ov. 
«  *  «  «  * 

Alrirao  v6kiv,  t6Bi  t  i>K€Os  'HrXioto 
*AKrtv€s  xf>v<rc<y  Ktiarai  ey  daXdfjn^, 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  45-46.  ArjfiriTptos  6  ^Kipfriot irphs  Ncai^  t6v  Kv^c- 

Kriv6v  <l>i\oTifioT€p»s  ayrikrytov,  tMvra,  Sri  ol  ^Apyopavrai  vXiovrts 
€is  ^aatv  rhv  v^'  'Ofirfpov  Koi  r&v  oXXoov  SpoXoyovfitvov  vXovv,  idpturam 

ra  tijs 'Idaias  fufrp6s  Upa  cirl  K.v{ikov o,pxr)v  <l>fj<r\  pr^V  tldtvat 

T^v  tig  ^aaiv  dvotrjpiap  rov  *ld(rovos  *Opfjpov,  Again,  p.  46, 
iFopaKa^v  pdprupa  Mip»€ppo»,  ts  eV  rf  *QK€avf  voiTfa-ag  otcrimp 
AitfTov,  &c. 

The  adverb  <l>iKoTipoTfp<os  reveals  to  us  tbe  municipal  rivalry  and 
contention  between  the  small  town  Sk^psis  and  its  powerful  neighbour 
Kyzikus,  respecting  points  of  comparative  archseology. 

*  EumSlus,  Fragm.  Evpwria  7,  KopipBuiKh  2-5.  pp.  63-68,  Diintzer. 
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barrier  of  Caucasus  ^  They  believed,  not  unnatu- 
rally, that  they  had  here  found  *'  the  house  of  Eds 
(the  morning)  and  the  rising-place  of  the  sun/'  and 
that  the  river  Phasis,  if  they  could  follow  it  to  its 
unknown  beginning,  would  conduct  them  to  the  cir- 
cumfluous ocean.  They  gave  to  the  spot  the  name 
of  i£a,  and  the  fabulous  and  real  title  gradually 
became  associated  together  into  one  compound  ap- 
pellation,— the  Kolchian  ^a,  or  ^Ea  of  Kolchis*. 
While  Kolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the  map  as  a 
fit  representative  for  the  Homeric  '^  house  of  the 
morning,"  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Tbracian  Bos- 
porus attracted  to  itself  the  poetical  fancy  of  the 
Sympldgades,  or  colliding  rocks,  through  which  the 
heaven-protected  Argo  had  been  the  first  to  pass. 
The  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyzikus,  HSrakleia 
and  SinopS,  each  fertile  in  local  legends,  still  farther 
^.  contributed  to  give  this  direction  to  the  voyage ;  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Hekataeus  it  had  become  the 
established  belief  that  the  Argd  had  started  from 
I61kos  and  gone  to  Kolchis. 
iE6t^  and  iE^tfis  thus  received  his  home  from  the  legendary 
faith  and  fancy  of  the  eastern  Greek  navigators  : 
his  sister  Circd,  originally  his  fellow-resident,  was 
localised  by  the  western.  The  Hesiodlc  and  other 
poems,  giving  expression  to  the  imaginative  im- 
pulses of  the  inhabitants  of  Cumse  and  other  early 
Grecian  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily^,  had  referred 

'  Arrian,  Periplus  Pont.  Euxin.  p.  12;  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  i.  He 
saw  the  Caueasus  from  Dioskurias. 

'  Heiodot.  i.  2;  yii.  193-197.    Eurip.  Med.  2.    Valer.  Place,  v.  51 . 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  23.  Volcker  (Ueber  Homerische  Qeographie,  v.  66)  U 
instructive  upon  this  point,  as  iipo^  the  geography  of  the  Greek  poeto 
generally.   He  recognises  the  purely  mythical  character  of  £a  in  Homer 
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the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  to  the  western  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  had  planted  the  Cycldpes,  the 
Laestrygones,  the  floating  island  of  ^Eolus,  the  Loto- 
phagi,  the  Phaeacians,  &c.,  about  the  coast  of  Sicily, 

^taly,  Libya,  and  Korkyra.  In  this  way  the  iEaean 
island — the  residence  of  Circ6,  and  the  extreme 
point  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  from  whence 
he  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into  Hadds — came 
to  be  placed  in  the  far  west,  while  the  ^Ea  of -ZE^tfis 
was  in  the  far  east, — ^not  unUke  our  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  Homeric  brother  and  sister  were  sepa- 
rated and  sent  to  opposite  extremities  of  the  Grecian 
terrestrial  horizon'. 

The  track  from  I61kos  to  Kolchis,  however, 
though  plausible  as  far  as  it  went,  did  not  realise 
all  the  conditions  of  the  genuine  fabulous  voyage  : 

,it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of  the  visit  of  these 

and  Hesiod«  but  he  tries  to  prove — ^imsuccessfiilly,  in  my  judgement — 
that  Homer  places  Mtt^  in  the  east,  while  Circd  is  in  the  west,  and 
that  Homer  refers  the  Argonautic  voyage  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

*  Strabo  (or  Polybius,  whom  he  has  just  been  citing)  contends  that 
Homer  knew  the  ezistenoe  of  M^t^  in  Kolchis,  and  of  Circd  at  Cir- 
ceium,  as  historical  persons,  as  well  as  the  voyage  of  Jas6n  to  Ma  as 
an  historical  fact.  Upon  this  he  (Homer)  built  a  superstructure  of  fic- 
tion {7rpoa'fiv$€VfjLa) :  he  invented  the  brotherhood  between  them,  and 
he  placed  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  exterior  ocean  (avyyevfias 
re  tirkatrt  r&v  ovrao  bu^KuryAvciv,  kcu  t^caKtavta-fibv  ayi<fi6iy,  i.  p.  20); 
perhaps  also  Jas6n  might  have  wandered  as  far  as  Italy,  as  evidences 
{arifiM  Tiva)  are  shown  that  he  did  (»6.). 

But  the  idea  that  Homer  conceived  EAtk%  in  the  extreme  east  and 
Circd  in  the  extreme  west,  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  Odyssey.  The 
supposition  of  Strabo  is  alike  violent  and  unsatisfactory. 

Circd  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess  at  Circeii  (Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
19).  Hesiod,  in  the  Theogony,  represents  the  two  sons  of  Cird  by 
Odysseus  as  reigning  over  all  the  warlike  Tyrrhenians  (Theog.  1012), 
an  undefined  western  sovereignty.  The  great  Mamilian  gens  at  Tus- 
culum  traced  their  descent  to  Odysseus  and  Circd  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv. 
Ab), 
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maritime  heroes  which  were  to  be  found  in  Libya, 
in  Kr6te,  in  AnaphA,  in  Korkyra,  in  the  Adriatic 
Return  of  Gulf,  in  Italy  and  in  ^Ethalia.  It  became  neces- 
ninto— dif-  sary  to  devise  another  route  for  them  in  their  re- 
SS!!^*'  turn,  and  the  Hesiodic  narrative  was  (as  I  have 
before  observed),  that  they  came  back  by  the  cir- 
cumfluous ocean;  first  going  up  the  river  Phasis 
into  the  circumfluous  ocean;  then  following  that 
deep  and  gentle  stream  until  they  entered  the 
Nile,  and  came  down  its  course  to  the  coast  of 
Libya.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  belief 
of  Hekataeus*.  But  presently  several  Greeks 
(and  Herodotus  among  them)  began  to  discard 
the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream,  which 
had  pervaded  their  old  geographical  and'  astro- 
nomical fables,  and  which  explained  the  sup- 
posed easy  communication  between  one  extremity 
of  the  earth  and  another.  Another  idea  was 
then  started  for  the  returning  voyage  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. It  was  supposed  that  the  river  Ister, 
or  Danube,  flowing  from  the  Rhipaean  moun- 
tains in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  divided  itself 

*  See  above,  p.  326.  There  is  an  opinion  cited  from  Ilekatieus  in 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rbod.  iv.  284.  contrary  to  this,  which  is  given  by  the 
same  scholiast  on  iv.  259.  But,  in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  Kkosen 
(ad  Fragment.  Hekataei,  187.  p.  98),  I  think  that  the  Schol.  ad  iv.  284 
has  made  a  mistake  in  citing  Hekatseus ;  the  more  so  as  the  scholiast, 
as  printed  from  the  Codex  Parisinus,  cites  the  same  opinion  without 
mentioning  Hekatseus.  According  to  the  old  Homeric  idea,  the  ocean- 
stream  flowed  all  round  the  earth,  and  was  the  source  of  all  the  princi- 
pal rivers  which  flowed  into  the  great  internal  sea,  or  Mediterranean 
(see  Hekatseus,  Fr.  349;  Klausen,  ap.  Arrian.  ii.  16,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  /xeydXi;  BaXaaa'a),  Retaining  this  old  idea 
of  the  ocean-stream,  Hekatseus  would  naturally  believe  that  the  Phasis 
joined  it :  nor  can  I  agree  with  Klausen  (ad  Fr.  187)  that  this  implies 
a  degree  of  ignorance  too  gross  to  impute  to  him. 
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into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fell  into  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Argonauts,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  iE6t6s, 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  regular  course 
homeward,  and  had  gone  from  the  Euxine  Sea  up 
the  Ister ;  then  passing  down  the  other  branch  of 
that  river,  they  had  entered  into  the  Adriatic,  the 
Kolchian  pursuers  following  them.  Such  is  the 
story  given  by  Apoll6nius  Rhodius  from  Timagdtus, 
and  accepted  even  by  so  able  a  geographer  as  Era- 
tosthenes— who  preceded  him  by  one  generation, 
and  who,  though  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  locali- 
ties visited  by  Odysseus,  seems  to  have  been  a  firm 
believer  in  the  reality  of  the  Argonautic  voyage  *. 
Other  historians  again,  among  whom  was  Tima^us, 
though  they  considered  the  ocean  as  an  outer  sea, 
and  no  longer  admitted  the  existence  of  the  old 
Homeric  ocean-stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  the 
return-voyage  of  the  Argonauts  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  old  tale  of  Hesiod  and  Hekataeus.  They 
alleged  that  the  Arg6,  after  entering  into  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  had  followed  the  upward  course  of  the  river 
Tanais;  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland 
and  launched  in  a  river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the 

»  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iv.  287 ;  Schol.  ad  iv.  284 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  447, 
with  Schol. ;  Straho,  i.  p.  46-57 ;  Aristot.  Mirabil.  Auscult.  c.  105. 
Altan  were  shown  in  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been  erected  both  by 
Jasdn  and  by  MMea  {ib,), 

Aristotle  believed  in  the  forked  course  of  the  Ister,  with  one  embou- 
chure in  the  Euxine  and  another  in  the  Adriatic:  he  notices  certain 
fishes  called  rpixiM,  who  entered  the  river  (like  the  Argonauts)  from  the 
Euxine,  went  up  it  as  far  as  the  point  of  bifurcation  and  descended  into 
the  Adriatic  (Histor.  Animal,  viii.  15).  Compare  Ukert,  G^g;raphie  der 
Griech.  und  Romer,  vol.  iii.  p.  145-147,  about  the  supposed  course  of 
the  Ister. 
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ocean  or  great  outer  sea.  When  in  the  ocean,  she 
had  coasted  along  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
until  she  reached  Grades  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
where  she  entered  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there 
visited  the  many  places  specified  in  the  fable.  Of 
this  long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to  the  north  and 
west  of  £urope,  many  traces  were  affirmed  to  exist 
along  the  coast  of  the  ocean  \  There  was  again  a 
third  version,  according  to  which  the  Argonauts 
came  back  as  they  went,  through  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont.  In  this  way  geo- 
graphical plausibility  was  indeed  maintained,  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  fabulous  matter  was  thrown 
overboard*. 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile 
the  Argonautic  legend  with  enlarged  geographical 
knowledge  and  improved  historical  criticism.  The 
problem  remained  unsolved,  but  the  faith  in  the 
legend  did  not  the  less  continue.  It  was  a  faith 
originally  generated  at  a  time  when  the  unassisted 
narrative  of  the  inspired  poet  sufficed  for  the  con- 
viction of  his  hearers ;  it  consecrated  one  among 
the  capital  exploits  of  that  heroic  and  super-human 
race,  whom  the  Greek  was  accustomed  at  once  to 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  56 ;  Timaeus,  F^ragm.  53.  Goller.  Skynmiu  the  geo- 
grapher also  adopted  this  opinion  (SchoL  Apoll.  Rhod.  284-287).  The 
paeudo-Orpheus  in  the  poem  called  Argonautica  aeems  to  give  a  jumhle 
of  all  the  different  stories. 

'  Dioddr.  iv.  49.  This  was  the  tale  both  of  SophokUs  and  of  KaUi- 
machus  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  284). 

See  the  Dissertation  of  Ukert,  Beylage  iv.  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  320  of  his 
Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  which  treats  of  the  Argonautic  voy- 
age at  some  length ;  also  J.  H.  Voss,  AlteWeltkunde  Uber  die  (restalt  der 
Erde,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Kritische  Blatter,  pp.  162, 
314-326;  andForbiger,Handbuch  derAlteuGeographie-£inleitung,p.8. 
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look  back  upon  as  his  ancestors  and  to  worship  con- 
jointly with  his  gods :  it  lay  too  deep  in  his  mind 
either  to  require  historical  evidence  for  its  support, 
or  to  be  overthrown  by  geographical  difficulties  as 
they  were  then  appreciated.  Supposed  traces  of  the  continued 
past  event,  either  preserved  in  the  names  of  places,  ^oyJJ^^** 
or  embodied  in  standing  religious  customs  with  baswof 

,  truth  detcr- 

their  explanatory  comments,  served  as  sufficient  mined  by 
authentication  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious  inquirer. 
And  even  men  trained  in  a  more  severe  school  of 
criticism  contented  themselves  with  eliminating  the 
palpable  contradictions  and  softening  down  the  su- 
pernatural and  romantic  events,  so  as  to  produce 
an  Argonautic  expedition  of  their  own  invention  as 
the  true  and  accredited  history.  Strabo,  though  he 
can  neither  overlook  nor  explain  the  geographical 
impossibilities  of  the  narrative,  supposes  himself  to 
have  discovered  the  basis  of  actual  fact,  which  the 
original  poets  had  embellished  or  exaggerated.  The 
golden  fleece  was  typical  of  the  great  wealth  of 
Kolchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down  by 
the  rivers ;  and  the  voyage  of  Jas6n  was  in  reality 
an  expedition  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
with  which  he  plundered  this  wealthy  country  and 
made  extensive  conquests  in  the  interior'.     Strabo 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  46.  He  speaks  here  of  the  voyage  of  Phryxus,  as  well 
as  that  of  Jasdn,  as  having  been  a  military  undertaking  {arparela) :  so 
again,  iii.  p.  149,  he  speaks  of  the  military  expedition  of  Odysseus — ^ 
rw  *05v<r<r««ff  arparia,  and  17  'Hpcucktovs  arparia (ib.).  Again,  xi.  p.  498. 
02  fivBoif  aiviTT6fA€voi  rrfp  'Idaopoi  OTparciav  irpo€\66vTOs  p^xP*-  *^^  ^1' 
dias'  €Tt  dc  np^Tfpov  rfjv  ^pi^ov.  Compare  also  Justin,  xlii.  2-3 ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  vi.  34. 

Strabo  cannot  speak  of  the  old  fables  with  literal  fidelity :  he  uncon- 
sciously transforms  them  into  quasi-historical  incidents  of  his  own  ima- 
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has  nowhere  laid  down  what  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  exact  measure  and  direction  of  Jasdn's 
march,  but  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  very  long, 
since  he  classes  Jas6n  with  Dionysus  and  H6ra- 
klSs,  and  emphatically  characterises  all  the  three 
as  having  traversed  wider  spaces  of  ground  than 
any  moderns  could  equal  ^  Such  was  the  compro- 
mise which  a  mind  like  that  of  Strabo  made  with 
the  ancient  legends.  He  shaped  or  cut  them  down 
to  the  level  of  his  own  credence,  and  in  this  waste 
of  historical  criticism,  without  any  positive  evi- 
dence, he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  greater  pene- 
tration than  the  literal  believers,  while  he  escaped 
the  necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone 
heroic  world. 

gination.  Diod6ru8  gives  a  narratiye  of  the  same  kind,  with  decent 
substitutes  for  the  fabulous  elements  (iv.  40-47-56). 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  48.  The  far-extending  expeditions  undertaken  in  the 
eastern  regions  by  Dionysus  and  H^rakl^  were  constantly  present  to 
the  mind  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  subjects  of  comparison  with  him- 
self:  he  imposed  upon  his  followers  perUous  and  trying  marches,  from 
anxiety  to  equal  or  surpass  the  alleged  exploits  of  Semiramis,  Cyrus, 
Perseus,  and  H6rakl6s.  (Arrian,  v.  2, 3 ;  vi.  24, 3 ;  vii.  10, 12.  Strabo, 
iii.  p.  171 ;  xv.  p.  686;  xvii.  p.  81.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LEGENDS  OF  THEBES. 

The  Boedtians  generally,  throughout  the  historical  Abundant 
age,  though  well  endowed  with  bodily  strength  and  Thebes, 
courage  ^  are  represented  as  proverbially  deficient 
in  intelligence,  taste  and  fancy.  But  the  legendary 
population  of  Thebes,  the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in 
mythical  antiquities,  divine  as  well  as  heroic.  Both 
Dionysus  and  H6rakl6s  recognise  Thebes  as  their 
natal  city.  Moreover,  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by 
Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from  Kadmus,  Antiopfi, 
Amphidn  and  Zethus,  &c.,  are  the  most  prominent 
and  most  characteristic  exploits,  next  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  of  that  pre-existing  race  of  heroes  who 
lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  historical  Hellenes. 
It  is  not  Kadmus,  but  the  brothers  Amphidn  and 
Zethus,  who  are  given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  the 
first  founders  of  Thebes  and  the  first  builders  of  its 
celebrated  walls.     They  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  by 

^  The  eponym  Boedtus  is  son  of  Poseid6u  and  Amd  (Euphorion  ap. 
Eustath.  ad  Hiad.  ii.  507).  It  war  from  ArnS  in  Thessaly  that  the 
Boe6tian8  were  said  to  have  come,  when  they  invaded  and  occupied 
Bce6tia.  Euripides  made  him  son  of  Poseid6n  and  Mehinipp^.  Another 
legend  recited  Boe6tus  and  Helidn  as  sons  of  Poseiddn  and  Antiopd 
(Hygin.  f.  157-186). 

The  Tanagnean  poetess  Korinna  (the  rival  of  Pindar,  whose  compo- 
sitions in  the  Boe6tian  dialect  are  unfortunately  lost)  appears  to  have 
dwelt  upon  this  native  Boedtian  genealogy :  she  derived  the  Ogygian 
gates  of  Thebes  from  Ogygus,  sonof  Boedtus  (Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  iii. 
1178),  also  the  Fragments  of  Korinna  in  Schneidewin's  edition,  fr.  2. 
p.  432. 
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Amphidn     Antiop6,  daughter  of  As6pus.     The  scholiasts  who 
Homeric   '  desire  to  reconcile  this  tale  with  the  more  current 
K^dmu?'''  account  of  the  foundation  of  Th^hes  by  Kadmus, 
to^i^ih    tell  us  that  after  the  death  of  Amphi6n  and  Zethus, 
dirtmct  le-    Eurymachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Phlegyse,  in- 
ThfebM.       vaded  and  ruined  the  newly-settled  town,  so  that 
Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged  to  re-found  it*. 
But  Apolloddrus,  and  seemingly  the  older  logogra- 
phers  before  him,  placed  Kadmus  at  the  top,  and 
inserted  the  two  brothers  at  a  lower  point  in  the 
series.    According  to  them,  B^lus  and  Agendr  were 
the  sons  of  Epaphus,  son  of  the  Argeian  16,  by 
Libya.  Agendr  went  to  Phoenicia  and  there  became 
king:  he  had  for  his  oflfepring  Kadmus,  Phoenix, 
Kilix,  and  a  daughter  Eur6pa ;  though  in  the  Iliad 
Eur6pa  is  called  daughter  of  Phoenix*.     Zeus  fell 
in  love  with  Eur6pa,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  carried  her  across  the  sea  upon  his  back  from 
Egypt  to  Kr6te,  where  she  bore  to  him  Minds,  Rha- 
damanthus  and  Sarp6d6n.     Two  out  of  the  three 
sons  sent  out  by  Agendr  in  search  of  their  lost 
sister,  wearied  out  by  a  long-protracted  as  well  as 
fruitless  voyage,  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning 
home  :    Kilix  settled  in  Kilikia,  and  Kadmus  in 
Thrace^.     Thasus,  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Kad- 

>  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  262,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Compare  Schol.  ad 
niad.  ziii.  301. 

*  Iliad,  xiv.  321.  Id  is  K€p6€<r<ra  vfiofwr^p  of  the  Thebajia.  Eurip. 
Phoeniss.  247-676. 

»  ApoUod6r.  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  8.  In  the  Heaiodic  poems  (^.  Schol. 
ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  178),  Phoenix  was  recognised  as  son  of  Agen6r.  Phe- 
rekyd^s  also  descrihed  hoth  Phoenix  and  Kadmus  as  sons  of  Agendr 
(Pherekyd.  Fragm.  40,  Didot).  Compare  Scrvius  ad  VirgU.  iEneid.  i. 
338.  ^  Pherekydfis  expressly  mentioned  Kilix  (Apollod.  ib.).  Besides 
the  Evp«{»7r€ia  of  Stesichorus  (see  Stesichor.  Fragm.  xv.  p.  73,  ed.  Kleine), 
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mus,  who  bad  accompanied  them  ia  the  voyage, 
settled  and  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 

Both  Herodotus  and  EuripidSs  represent  Kadmus 
as  an  emigrant  from  Phoenicia,  conducting  a  body 
of  followers  in  quest  of  Eur6pa.  The  account  of 
Apollod6rus  describes  him  as  having  come  originally 
from  Libya  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia :  we  may  presume 
that  this  was  also  the  statement  of  the  earlier  logo- 
graphers  Pherekyd^s  and  Hellanikus.  Con6n,  who 
historicises  and  politicises  the  whole  legend,  seems 
to  have  found  two  different  accounts ;  one  connect- 
ing Kadmus  with  Egypt,  another  bringing  him  from 
Phoenicia.  He  tries  to  melt  down  the  two  into 
one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  sent 
out  Kadmus,  had  acquired  great  power  in  Egypt — 
that  the  seat  of  their  kingdom  was  the  Egyptian 
Thebes — that  Kadmus  was  despatched,  under  pre- 
tence indeed  of  finding  his  lost  sister,  but  really  on 
a  project  of  conquest — and  that  the  name  Thebes, 
which  he  gave  to  his  new  establishment  in  Boedtia, 
was  borrowed  from  Thfibes  in  Egypt,  his  ancestorial 
seat'. 

Kadmus  went  from  Thrace  to  Delphi  to  procure 
information  respecting  his  sister  Eur6pa,  but  the 
god  directed  him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about 
her ;  he  was  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  cow,  and 


there  were  several  other  ancient  poems  on  the  adventures  of  £ur6pa ; 
one  in  particular  by  £um61us  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  vi.  138),  which  however 
can  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  ra  ^^mj  ra  th  EvpcMnfv  alluded  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  5,  4).  See  Wiillner  de  Cydo  Epico,  p.  57  (Miinster  1825). 
1  Condn,  Narrat.  37*  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is 
the  tone  of  unbounded  self-confidence  with  which  Con6n  winds  up  this 
tissue  of  uncertified  suppositions — n-cpl  fup  Kdd/un;  xal  Gtf^p  ocic/o-cflDf 
oih'os  6  akfi$^s  \6yos'  t6  dc  ^Xo  ySfBos  kcli  yorjrela  dxorjf. 
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to  found  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  animal  should 
How  lie  down.     The  condition  was  realised  on  the  site 

foundwib"  of  Th^bcs.  The  neighbouring  fountain  Areia  was 
KadiDua.  guarded  by  a  fierce  dragon,  the  ofispring  of  Ar6s, 
who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to  fetch  water. 
Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ath6n6  sowed  his  teeth  in  the  earth* :  there  sprang 
up  at  once  the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among 
whom  he  flung  stones,  and  they  immediately  began 
to  assault  each  other  until  all  were  slain  except 
five.  ArSs,  indignant  at  this  slaughter,  was  about 
to  kill  Kadmus ;  but  Zeus  appeased  him,  condemn- 
ing Kadmus  to  an  expiatory  servitude  of  eight  years, 
after  which  he  married  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of 
Ar6s  and  Aphrodite — presenting  to  her  the  splendid 
necklace  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  HSphaestos, 
which  had  been  given  by  Zeus  to  Eurdpa'.  All 
the  gods  came  to  the  Kadmeia,  the  citadel  of  ThSbes, 
to  present  congratulations  and  gifts  at  these  nup- 
tials, which  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  celebrated 
in  the  mythical  world  than  those  of  Pfileus  and 

^  Stesichor.  (Fragm.  16 ;  Kleine)  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoenias.  680. 
The  place  where  the  heifer  had  lain  down  was  still  shown  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (ix.  12,  1). 

LysimachuB,  a  lost  author  who  wrote  ThehaJica,  mentioned  £ur6pa 
as  having  come  with  Kadmus  to  Thdbes,  and  told  the  story  in  many 
other  respects  very  differently  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  1179). 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,  1-^.  Pherekyd^  gave  this  account  of  the  neck- 
lace, which  seems  to  imply  that  Kadmus  must  have  found  his  sister 
£ur6pa.  The  narrative  here  given  is  from  HeUanikus ;  that  of  Phere- 
kyd6s  differed  from  it  in  some  respects :  compare  Hellanik.  Fragm. 
8  and  9,  and  Pherekyd.  Frag.  44.  The  resemblance  of  this  story  with 
that  of  Jas6n  and  MMb  (see  above,  chap.  xiii.  p.  324)  will  strike  everr 
one.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  old  logographer  Pherekyd^  ex- 
plained this  analogy  in  his  narrative ;  he  said  that  Ath6nd  had  given 
half  the  dragon's  teeth  to  Kadmus  and  half  to  MMb  (see  Schol.  Pindar. 
Isthm.  vi.  13). 
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Thetis.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  son, 
Polyddrus,  and  four  daughters,  Autono6,  In6,  Se- 
melfi  and  Agav6^ 

From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  Five  primi. 
sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  arose  five  great  ^tr^^^T 
families  or  gentes  in  Thebes  ;  the  oldest  and  noblest  g^i. 
of  its  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
town.     They  were  called  Sparti,  and  their  name 
seems  to  have  given  rise,  not  only  to  the  fable  of 
the  sowing  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  other  etymolo- 
gical narratives*. 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  The  four 
in  fabulous  history.     In6,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  ^Kwim^g 
of  ^olus,  has  already  been  included  among  the  le-  ""*•  ^°°- 
gends  of  the  -ffiolids.  Semel6  became  the  mistress  of 
Zeus,  and  inspired  H6r6  with  jealousy.     Misguided 
by  the  malicious  suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she 
solicited  Zeus  to  visit  her  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  terrors  which  surrounded  him  when  he  ap- 
proached H6r6  herself.     The  god  unwillingly  con- 
sented, and  came  in  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  under  which  awful  accom- 
paniments the  mortal  frame  of  Semelfi  perished.  2.  Scmcis. 
Zeus,  taking  from  her  the  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  sewed  it  into  his  own  thigh:  after  the 
proper  interval  the  child  was  brought  out  and  born, 
and  became  the  great  god  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 

'  Heaiod,  Theogon.  976.  Leukothea,  the  sea-goddeas,  daughter  of 
Kadmus,  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  v.  334 ;  Diod6r.  ir.  2. 

'  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  680,  with  the  Scholia;  Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  44; 
Andr6tion,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  vi.  13.  Dionysius  (?)  called  the 
Sparti  an  ^Ovos  Boian-ias  (Schol.  Phoeniss.  1.  c). 

Even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  there  were  persons  living  who  traced 
their  descent  to  the  Sparti  of  Thibes  (Plutarch,  Ser.  Num.  Vindict. 
p.  563). 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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Hermfis  took  him  to  In6  and  Athamas  to  receive 
their  protection.  Afterwards,  however,  Zeus  having 
transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal  him  from  the 
persecution  of  H6r6,  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain 
Nysa  became  his  nurses*. 
3.  AntonoS  Autono^,  the  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married 
Aktaedn.  the  pastoral  hero  or  god  Aristaeus,  and  was  mother 
of  Aktae6n,  a  devoted  hunter  and  a  favourite  com- 
panion of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She  however  be- 
came displeased  with  him — either  because  he  looked 
into  a  fountain  while  she  was  bathing  and  saw  her 
naked — or  according  to  the  legend  set  forth  by  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  because  he  loved  and  courted 
Semel6 — or  according  to  Euripides,  because  he 
presumptuously  vaunted  himself  as  her  superior  in 
the  chase.  She  transformed  him  into  a  stag,  so  that 
his  own  dogs  set  upon  and  devoured  him.  The 
rock  upon  which  Akt9e6n  used  to  sleep  when  fa- 
tigued with  the  chase,  and  the  spring  whose  trans- 
parent waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of 
the  goddess,  were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  Plat  sea, 
on  the  road  to  Megara*. 

>  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,2-9;  Diod6r.  iv.  2. 

'  See  Apollod6r.  iii.  4,  3 ;  Stesichor.  Fragm.  xvii.  Kleine ;  Pausan. 
ix.  2,  3;  Eurip.  Bacch.  337;  Dioddr.  iv.  81.  The  old  logograpber 
Akusilaus  copied  Stesichorus. 

Upon  this  well-known  story  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  references. 
I  shall  however  briefly  notice  the  remai-ks  made  upon  it  by  Diod6rus 
and  by  Pausanias,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  literary 
Greeks  of  a  later  day  dealt  with  their  old  national  l^ends. 

"Both  of  them  appear  implicitly  to  believe  the  fact,  that  Aktie6n  was 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs,  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  explanation 
of  it. 

Dioddrus  accepts  and  vindicates  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
displeased  goddess  to  punish  Akt8e6n,  who,  according  to  one  story,  had 
boasted  offhis  superiority  in  the  chase  to  Artemis, — according  to  another 
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Agavd,  the  remaining  daughter  of  Kadmus,  mar-  4.  Agave 
ried  Echi6n,  one  of  the  Sparti.  The  issue  of  these  PentheiMr 
nuptials  was  Pentheus,  who,  when  Kadmus  became 
old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Thebes.  In  his  reign 
Dionysus  appeared  as  a  god,  the  author  or  dis- 
coverer of  the  vine  with  all  its  blessings.  He  had 
wandered  over  Asia,  India  and  Thrace,  at  the  head 
of  an  excited  troop  of  female  enthusiasts — commu- 
nicating and  inculcating  everywhere  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies,  and  rousing  in  the  minds  of  women- 
that  impassioned  religious  emotion  which  led  them 
to  ramble  in  solitary  mountains  at  particular  sea- 
sons, there  to  give  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excite- 
ment, apart  from  the  men,  clothed  in  fawn-skins 
and  armed  with  the  thyrsus.     The  obtrusion  of  a 

story,  had  presumed  to  solicit  the  goddess  in  marriage,  emboldened  by 
the  great  numbers  of  the  feet  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  which  he 
had  hung  up  as  offerings  in  her  temple.  *'  It  is  not  improbable  (ob- 
serves Diod6rus)  that  the  goddess  was  angry  on  both  these  accounts. 
For  whether  Aktse6n  abused  these  hunting  presents  so  far  as  to  make 
them  the  means  of  gratifying  his  own  desires  towards  one  unapproach- 
able in  wedlock,  or  whether  he  presumed  to  call  himself  an  abler  hunter 
than  her  with  whom  the  gods  themselves  will  not  compete  in  this  de- 
partment,— ^in  either  case  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  against  him  was  just 
and  legitimate  {SfiokoyovfUvrfv  koi  dueaiav  opyriv  ccrx*  irphs  avrhv  fj  O^os). 
With  perfect  propriety  therefore  {Ka66kov  dc  iri6ap&£)  was  he  transformed 
into  an  animal  such  as  those  he  had  hunted,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
very  dogs  who  had  killed  them."  (Diod.  iv.  80.) 

Pausanias,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  generally  less  inclined  to 
scepticism  than  Dioddrus,  thinks  the  occasion  unsuitable  for  a  miracle 
or  special  interference.  Having  alluded  to  the  two  causes  assigned  for 
the  displeasure  of  Artemis  (they  are  the  two  first-mentioned  in  my  text, 
and  distinct  from  the  two  noticed  by  Diod6rus),  he  proceeds  to  say, 
"  But  I  believe  that  the  dogs  of  Aktaeon  went  mad,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  goddess :  in  this  state  of  madness  they  would  have  torn 
in  pieces  without  distinction  any  one  whom  they  met  (Pans.  ix.  2,  3. 
iycD  di  Koi  dvev  Oiov  7r€iBofjLai  voaov  Xixraav  cttc^oXcIi^  tov  *AKTaia>vos 
T0V9  Kvvas),"  He  retains  the  truth  of  the  final  catastrophe,  but  ra- 
tionalises it,  excluding  the  special  int^vention  of  Artemis. 

2  A  2 
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male  spectator  upon  these  solemDities  was  esteemed 
sacrile^ous.  Though  the  rites  had  been  rapidly 
disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed  in  many  parts 
of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which 
they  had  been  obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries 
treated  with  rudeness ;  especially  by  Lykurgus,  king 
of  the  Edonian  Thracians,  upon  whom  a  sharp  and 
exemplary  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Dionysus. 
He  resists  Th^bcs  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  to  which 
Dio^os—  Dionysus  came,  at  the  head  of  his  Asiatic  troop  of 
biewSr*"  females,  to  obtain  divine  honours  and  to  establish 
his  peculiar  rites  in  his  native  city.  The  venera- 
ble Kadmus,  together  with  his  daughters  and  the 
prophet  Teiresias,  at  once  acknowledged  the  divi- 
nity of  the  new  god,  and  began  to  offer  their  wor- 
ship and  praise  to  him  along  with  the  solemnities 
which  he  enjoined.  But  Pentheus  vehemently  op- 
posed the  new  ceremonies,  reproving  and  maltreat- 
ing the  god  who  introduced  them:  nor  was  his 
unbelief  at  all  softened  by  the  miracles  which  Dio- 
nysus wrought  for  his  own  protection  and  for  that 
of  his  followers.  His  mother  Agav6,  with  her  sis- 
ters and  a  large  body  of  other  women  from  Thfibes, 
had  gone  out  from  Thebes  to  Mount  Kith8er6n  to 
celebrate  their  solemnities  under  the  influence  of 
the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither  Pentheus  followed  to 
watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to  his  im- 
piety overtook  him.  The  avenging  touch  of  the  god 
having  robbed  him  of  his  senses,  he  climbed  a  tall 
pine  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  feminine 
multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this  position,  pulled 
down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Agavfi, 
mad  and  bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the 
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foremost  in  this  assault,  and  carried  back  in  tri- 
umph to  Thdbes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  son. 
The  aged  Kadmus,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  retired 
among  the  lUyrians,  and  at  the  end  of  their  lives 
were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus  permitting  them 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Elysian  fields  \ 

Polyd6rus  and   Labdakus   successively  became  Labdakus, 
kings  of  Thebes  :  the  latter  at  his  death  left  an  in-  AmphVa 
fant  son,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  Jhui.^^" 
Lykus.     And  here  we  approach  the  legend  of  An- 

*  Apollod.  iii.  5,  3-4 ;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvi.  Eurip.  Bacch.  passim. 
Such  is  the  tragical  plot  of  this  memorable  drama.  It  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  deep-seated  reverence  of  the  people  of  Athens  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  that  they  could  have  borne  the  spectacle  of 
Agavl  on  the  stage  with  her  dead  son's  head,  and  the  expressions  of 
triumphant  sympathy  in  her  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus  (1168), 
Maxaip*  *Ayain} !  This  drama,  written  near  the  close  of  the  life  of  Euri- 
pid^,  and  exhibited  by  his  son  after  his  death  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
67),  contains  passages  strongly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  implicit  de- 
ference to  ancestorial  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and  favourably 
contrasting  the  uninquiring  faith  of  the  vulgar  with  the  dissenting  and 
inquisitive  tendencies  of  superior  minds :  see  v.  196 ;  compare  w.  389 
and  422.— 

Ovbeif  <ro<f)i(6fA€<r6a  rouri  balfioa-w. 

Harpiovs  irapadoxas,  Sts  ff  ofirjkueas  XP^*^ 

KtKrfjfjtt^^,  ovb€U  avra  Karapakei  Xf^yor, 

Ovft*  ^V  bl   &CpaV  t6  a-0<t)6v  €VpiTJT€U  <f)p€P<»V. 

Such  reproofs  "insanientis  sapientise"  certainly  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
plot  of  the  drama  itself,  in  which  Pentheus  appears  as  a  Conservative, 
resisting  the  introduction  of  the  new  religious  rites.  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  emphatic  and  submissive  piety  which  reigns  through  the 
drama,  they  countenance  the  supposition  of  Tyrwhitt,  that  Euripid6s  was 
anxious  to  repel  the  imputations,  so  often  made  against  him,  of  commerce 
with  the  philosophers  and  participation  in  sundry  heretical  opinions. 

Pacuvius  in  his  Pentheus  seems  to  have  closely  copied  Euripides; 
see  Servius  ad  Virg.  jEneid.  iv.  469. 

The  old  Thespis  had  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Pentheus : 
Suidas,  Qtairts ;  also  iEschylus ;  compare  his  Eumenidds,  25. 

According  to  Apollod6rus  (iii.  5,  5),  Labdakus  also  perished  in  a 
similar  way  to  Pentheus,  and  from  the  like  impiety, — eVetV«  (ppov&v 
irapairkri(na» 
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tiopS,  ZSthus  and  Amphidn,  whom  the  fabulists 
insert  at  this  point  of  the  Thfiban  series.  Antiop^ 
is  here  the  daughter  of  Nykteus,  the  brother  of  Ly- 
kus.  She  is  deflowered  by  Zeus,  and  then,  while 
pregnant,  flies  to  Ep6peus  king  of  Sikyon :  Nykteus 
dying  entreats  his  brother  to  avenge  the  injury, 
and  Lykus  accordingly  invades  Siky6n,  defeats  and 
kills  Ep6peus,  and  brings  back  AntiopS  prisoner  to 
Thebes.  In  her  way  thither,  in  a  cave  near  Eleu- 
therse,  which  was  shown  to  Pausanias^  she  is  de- 
livered of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus — Amphi6n  and  Z6- 
thus — who,  exposed  to  perish,  are  taken  up  and 
nourished  by  a  shepherd,  and  pass  their  youth 
amidst  herdsmen,  ignorant  of  their  lofty  descent. 

AntiopS  is  conveyed  to  Thfibes,  where,  after  un- 
dergoing a  long  persecution  from  Lykus  and  his 
cruel  wife  Dirk6,  she  at  length  escapes,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  pastoral  dwelling  of  her  sons,  now 
grown  to  manhood.  Dirk6  pursues  and  requires 
her  to  be  delivered  up  ;  but  the  sons  recognise 
and  protect  their  mother,  taking  an  ample  revenge 
upon  her  persecutors.  Lykus  is  slain,  and  Dirk6 
is  dragged  to  death,  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  bull*. 
Amphidn  and  Z^thus,  having  banished  Laius,  be- 

*  Pausan.  i.  38,  9. 

'  For  the  adventures  of  Antiop^  and  her  sons,  see  Apollod6r.  iii.  5 ; 
Pausan.  ii.  6,  2;  ix.  5,  2. 

The  narrative  given  respecting  Ep6peus  in  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses 
seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  this,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  brief  notice  in  Proclus's  Argument, — &s  'Enomeifs  (fiBcipas  t^v  Av- 
Kovpyov  (AvTOu)  yvvaiKa  i^cnoperfOfj :  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
story  given  in  the  seventh  fable  of  Hyginus,  and  followed  by  Propertius 
(iii.  15);  the  eighth  fable  of  Hyginus  contains  the  tjde  of  AntiopS  as 
given  by  Euripides  and  Ennius.  The  story  of  Pausanias  differs  from 
both. 

The  Scholiast  ad  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  i.  735.  says  that  there  were  two 
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come  kings  of  Thebes.  The  former,  taught  by 
Hermes,  and  possessing  exquisite  skill  on  the  lyre, 
employs  it  in  fortifying  the  city,  the  stones  of  the 
walls  arranging  themselves  spontaneously  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  rhythm  of  his  song*. 

Zethus  marries  A6d6n,  who,  in  the  dark  and 
under  a  fatal  mistake,  kills  her  son  Ityius  :  she  is 
transformed  into  a  nightingale,  while  ZSthus  dies  of 
grief*.  Amphidn  becomes  the  husband  of  Niob6, 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous 
oflfspring,  the  complete  extinction  of  which  by  the 
hands  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  has  already  been  re- 
counted in  these  pages. 

persons  named  Antiop^ ;  one,  daughter  of  Asdpus,  the  other,  daughter 
of  Nykteus.  Pausanias  is  content  with  supposing  one  only,  really  the 
daughter  of  Nykteus,  but  there  was  a  (fyffM  ^^^^  she  was  daughter  of 
Asdpus  (ii.  6,  2).  Asius  made  Antiop^  daughter  of  As6pus,  and  mother 
(both  by  Zeus  and  by  Ep6peus  :  such  a  junction  of  divine  and  human 
paternity  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Greek  legends)  of  Zethus  and 
Amphi6n  (ap.  Paus.  1.  e.). 

The  contradictory  versions  of  the  story  are  brought  together,  though 
not  very  perfectly,  in  Sterk's  Essay,  De  Labdacidarum  Historic,  p.  38-43 
(Leyden,1829). 

^  This  story  about  the  lyre  of  Amphi6n  is  not  noticed  in  Homer,  but 
it  was  narrated  in  the  ancient  ^tp;  is  Evp&jnjv  which  Pausanias  had  read  : 
the  wild  beasts  as  well  as  the  stones  were  obedient  to  his  strains  (Paus. 
ix.  5,  4).  Pherekyd^s  also  recounted  it  (Pherekyd.  Fragm.  102,  Didot). 
The  tablet  of  inscription  {*Avaypa(f}ff)  at  Siky6n  recognised  Amphidn  as 
the  first  composer  of  poetry  and  harp-music  (Plutarch,  de  Musicd,  c.  3. 
p.  1132). 

*  The  tale  of  the  wife  and  son  of  Zfithus  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey 
(xix.  525).  Pausanias  adds  the  statement  that  Zi^thus  died  of  grief 
(ix.  5,  6 ;  Pherekyd^s,  Fragm.  102,  Did.).  Pausanias,  however,  as  well 
as  Apollod^rus,  tells  us  that  Z6thus  married  Theb6,  from  whom  the 
name  Thebes  was  given  to  the  city.  To  reconcile  the  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  Zethus  and  Amphi6n  with  those  of  Kadmus,  as  founders  of 
ThSbes,  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  latter  was  the  original  settler  of 
the  hill  of  the  Kadmeia,  while  the  two  former  extended  the  settlement 
to  the  lower  city  (ix.  5,  1^). 
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Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  AntiopS 
and  her  twin  sons — the  rude  and  unpolished,  but 
energetic,  Z^thus — and  the  refined  and  amiable,  but 
dreamy,  Amphi6n.  For  so  Euripides,  in  the  drama 
of  AntiopS  unfortunately  lost,  presented  the  two 
brothers,  in  affectionate  union  as  well  as  in  striking 
contrast  ^  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  story  stood 
originally  quite  apart  from  the  Kadmeian  family, 
and  so  the  rudiments  of  it  yet  stand  in  the  Odys- 
sey ;  but  the  logographers,  by  their  ordinary  con- 
necting artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant  place  for  it 
in  the  descending  series  of  Th^ban  mythes.  And 
they  have  here  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  usual 
with  them.  For  whereas  they  are  generally  fond  of 
multiplying  entities,  and  supposing  different  histori- 
cal personages  of  the  same  name,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  apparent  smoothness  in  the  chronology — 
they  have  here  blended  into  one  person  Amphi6n 
the  son  of  Antiop6  and  Amphidn  the  father  of 
Chl6ris,  who  seem  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  Odyssey.  They  have  further  assigned 
to  the  same  person  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
legend  of  Niob6,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
framed  quite  apart  from  the  sons  of  Antiopd. 

Amphidn  and  Z6thus  being  removed,  Laius  be- 
came king  of  Thebes.     With  him  commences  the 

'  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  Reliq.  cap.  7,  p.  68;  Welcker, 
Giiechisch.  Tragod.  ii.  p.  811.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  betn^een 
the  Antiope  of  Euripides  and  the  Tyr6  of  Sophokles  in  many  points. 

Plato  in  his  Gorgias  has  preserved  a  few  fragments,  and  a  tolerably 
clear  general  idea  of  the  characters  of  Z^thus  and  Amphi6n  (Goig. 
90-92) ;  see  also  Horat.  Epist.  i.  18,  42. 

Both  Livius  and  Pacuvius  had  tragedies  on  the  scheme  of  this  of 
Euripides,  the  former  seemingly  a  translation. 
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ever-celebrated  series  of  adventures  of  (Edipus  and 
his  family.     Laius,  forewarned  by  the  oracle  that  ^?*~__ 
any  son  whom  he  might   beget  would  kill   him,  Legendary 
caused  CEdipus  as  soon  as  he  was  born  to  be  ex-  ^cUp^and 


posed  on  Mount  Kithaerdn.  Here  the  herdsmen  of 
Polybus  king  of  Corinth  accidentally  found  him 
and  conveyed  him  to  their  master,  who  brought 
him  up  as  his  own  child.  In  spite  of  the  kindest 
treatment,  however,  CEdipus  when  he  grew  up 
found  himself  exposed  to  taunts  on  the  score  of  his 
unknown  parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire 
of  the  god  the  name  of  his  real  father.  He  re- 
ceived for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back  to 
his  country ;  if  he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill 
his  father  and  become  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
Knowing  no  other  country  but  Corinth,  he  accord- 
ingly determined  to  keep  away  from  that  city,  and 
quitted  Delphi  by  the  road  towards  Boedtia  and 
Ph6kis.  At  the  exact  spot  where  the  roads  leading 
to  these  two  countries  forked,  he  met  Laius  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  mules,  when  the  insolence  of  one 
of  the  attendants  brought  on  an  angry  quarrel,  in 
which  CEdipus  killed  Laius,  not  knowing  him  to  be 
his  father.  The  exact  place  where  this  event  hap- 
pened, called  the  Divided  WayS  was  memorable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  literary  Greeks,  and  is  specially 
adverted  to  by  Pausanias  in  his  periegesis. 

On  the  death  of  Laius,  Kre6n,  the  brother  of 
Jokasta,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Thebes.     At 

^  See  the  description  of  the  locality  in  K.  O.  Miiller  (Orchomenos, 
c.  i.  p.  37). 

The  tombs  of  Laius  and  his  attendant  were  still  seen  there  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias  (x.  5,  2). 


his 


iipusana 
fiunily. 
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this  time  the  country  was  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a  terrible  monster,  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the 
ThcSphinx.  tail  of  a  lion,  called  the  Sphinx' — sent  by  the  wrath 
of  H6r6,  and  occupying  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Phikium.  The  Sphinx  had  learned  from  the 
Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  ThSbans 
to  resolve :  on  every  occasion  of  failure  she  took 
away  one  of  the  citizens  and  ate  him  up.  Still  no 
person  could  solve  the  riddle ;  and  so  great  was  the 
suffering  occasioned,  that  Kre6n  was  obliged  to 
offer  both  the  crown  and  the  nuptials  of  his  sister 
Jokasta  to  anyone  who  could  achieve  the  salvation 
of  the  city.  At  this  juncture  (Edipus  arrived  and 
solved  the  riddle :  upon  which  the  Sphinx  imme- 
diately threw  herself  from  the  acropolis  and  disap- 
peared. As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  CEdipus 
was  made  king  of  Thfibes,  and  married  Jokasta,  not 
aware  that  she  was  his  mother. 

These  main  tragical  circumstances — that  CEdipus 
had  ignorantly  killed  his  father  and  married  his 
mother — belong  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  as 
it  stands  in  the  Odyssey.  The  gods  (it  is  added  in 
that  poem)  quickly  made  the  facts  known  to  man- 
kind. Epikasta  (so  Jokasta  is  here  called)  in  an 
agony  of  sorrow  hanged  herself:  CEdipus  remained 
king  of  the  Kadmeians,  but  underwent  many  and 
great  miseries,  such  as  the  Erinnyes,  who  avenge 

Apollod6r.  iii.  6,  8.  An  author  named  Lykus,  in  his  work  entitled 
Thibdica,  ascrihed  this  visitation  to  the  anger  of  Dionysus  (Schol.  He- 
siod,  Theogon.  326).  The  Sphinx  (or  Phix,  from  the  Boe6tian  Mount 
Phikium)  is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,— *iic*  0X017V  T€Kt,  Kafi- 
fAfioio-iv  SKtBpov  (Theog.  326). 
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an  injured  mother,  inflict'.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad 
implies  that  he  died  at  Thebes,  since  it  mentions 
the  funeral  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  him.  His  misfortunes  were  recounted 
by  Nest6r,  in  the  old  Cyprian  verses,  among  the 
stories  of  aforetime*.  A  fatal  curse  hung  both 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  children,  EteoklSs,  Poly- 
nik^s,  Antigon^  and  Ism6n6.  According  to  that 
narrative  which  the  Attic  tragedians  have  rendered 
universally  current,  they  were  his  children  by  Jo- 
kasta,  the  disclosure  of  her  true  relationship  to  him 
having  been  very  long  deferred.  But  the  ancient 
epic  called  CEdipodia,  treading  more  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Homer,  represented  him  as  having  after 
her  death  married  a  second  wife,  Euryganeia,  by 
whom  the  four  children  were  born  to  him :  and 
the  painter  Oaatas  adopted  this  story  in  preference 
to  that  of  Sophokl6s^. 

>  Odyss.  xi.  270.  Odysseus,  describing  what  he  saw  in  the  under- 
world, says, — 

MrjTfpa  T  Olbiir6dao  tdov,  xoX^v  ^EiriKdarrjv, 
*H  fueya  tpyov  tpe^tv  aibpttjfivi  v6oio, 
TrjfAafi€vrj  f  vIcZ*  6^  hv  trmp  €^fvapi(as 
rfjfjL€V'  &ff>ap  d'  dvcarvara  B^oi  Bivav  dvBpwrouri* 
'AXX'  6  fi€v  iv  QtjPu  TToXvrfpdrm  Skyta  ird<r)((»v, 
Kabfieiav  rfvaa-O't,  $€&¥  ok6as  dia  fiovkdf* 
'H  d*  ?/3i;  €ls  A^dao  nvkdfyrao  Kpartpoio 
'Ay^afUvff  fipd^ov  ahrvv  d<f>*  v^Xoto  fUkdBpov, 
Q  flfx**  ^X^V^^^'  ^^  ^  Skyta  ledXXcyr*  67ri<ra'a 
HoXX^  fieik*,  ocira  re  fjofrp^s  *Epivvv€s  ciercXcovcriv. 
'  niad,  xxiii.  680,  with  the  scholiast  who  cites  Hesiod.     Proclus, 
Argum.  ad  C3rpria,  ap.  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epic.  Greec.  p.  10.     NcW»p 

d<  cV  frap€KPda'€i  8ifjy€tTat Kal  ra  7r€p\  OidcVovv,  &e. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  5, 5.  Compare  the  narrative  from  Peisander  in  Schol. 
ad  Enrip.  Phoeniss.  1/73;  where,  however,  the  blindness  of  (Edipus 
seems  to  be  unconsciously  interpolated  out  of  the  tragedians.  In  the 
old  narrative  of  the  Cyclic  Thibais,  (Edipus  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
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Eteou^t  The  disputes  of  Eteoklte  and  Polynikds  for  the 
SUi.^  ^"  throne  of  their  father  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  se- 
ries of  tragical  family  incidents,  but  also  to  one  of  the 
great  quasi-historical  events  of  legendary  Greece — 
the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 
The  two  ancient  epic  poems  called  the  Thdbais  and 
the  Epigoni  (if  indeed  both  were  not  parts  of  one 
very  comprehensive  poem)  detailed  these  events  at 
great  length,  and  as  it  appears,  with  distinguished 
poetical  merit ;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the  Cyclic 
ThSbais  (so  it  was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  modern  Thdbals  of 
Antimachus)  inferior  only  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; 
and  the  ancient  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  treated  it  as 
an  Homeric  composition ^  Of  this  once- valued 
poem  we  unfortunately  possess  nothing  but  a  few 

sented  as  blind  (Leutsch,  Thebaidis  Cyclici  Reliquiae,  Gotting.  1830, 
p.  42), 

Pherekyd^s  (ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  52)  tells  us  thatCEdipus  had 
three  children  by  Jokasta,  who  were  all  killed  by  Erginus  and  the  Mi- 
nyie  (this  must  refer  to  incidents  in  the  old  poems  which  we  cannot 
now  recover);  then  the  four  celebrated  children  by  Euryganeia;  lastly, 
that  he  married  a  third  wife,  Astymedusa.  ApoUoddrus  follows  the 
narrative  of  the  tragedians,  but  alludes  to  the  different  version  about 
Euryganeia,— fio-i  y  di  <f}a<riv,  &c.  (iii.  6,  8). 

Hellanikus  (ap.  Schol.  Eur.  Phoeniss.  59)  mentioned  the  self-inflicted 
blindness  of  CEdipus;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  circumstance 
was  included  in  the  narrative  of  Pherekydes. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  9, 3.  *Eiroiij$ri  dc  h  rhv  noKffiov  tovtov  koi  ftny,  Oiffiait' 
ra  ot  iTTt)  ravTa  KaKklvos,  d<fiiK6fxevos  avrSv  €t  fonffUfp,  ^<fnj(r€v  "O/jofpotf 
t6v  iroirjacurra  thai.  KaXXiv^  dc  ttoXXoi  rt  Koi  S(ioi  \6yov  Kara  ruvra 
Zyvwrav  /y^  dc  rrfv  noitf<rw  ravrrfv  fierd  yt  'iXcoda  iced  to  cwt;  ra  ts 
Obv*r<ria  tiraiiw  ftaXiara.  The  name  in  the  text  of  Pausanias  stands 
KoXoiPor,  an  unknown  person :  most  of  the  critics  recognise  the  pro- 
priety of  substituting  KoXXivof,  and  Leutsch  and  Welcker  have  given 
very  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  'Afut>idp€a  c^Xacria  €s  e^^as,  alluded  to  in  the  pseudo-Herodo- 
tean  life  of  Homer,  seems  to  be  the  description  of  a  special  passage  in 
thisThaais.  ^^ 
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scanty  fragments.  The  leading  points  of  the  le- 
gend are  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  Iliad ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  details  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Attic  tragedians,  who  transformed  the  narratives 
of  their  predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  popu- 
larity constantly  eclipsed  and  obliterated  the  ancient 
version.  Antimachus  of  Kolophdn,  contemporary 
with  Euripides,  in  his  long  epic,  probably  took  no 
less  liberties  with  the  old  narrative.  His  Th^baid 
never  became  generally  popular,  but  it  exhibited 
marks  of  study  and  elaboration  which  recommended 
it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old 
cyclic  poem. 

The  logographers,  who   gave  a  continuous  hi-  oidcpic 
story  of  this  siege  of  Thebes,  had  at  least  three  Se^c^ 
pre-existing  epic  poems — ^the  Thfibais,  the  (Edipo-  *^'^'*®*^**- 
dia,  and  the  Alkmaednis, — from  which  they  could 
borrow.     The  subject  was  also  handled  in  some  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent ^     The  Thfiba'is  was  composed  more  in  ho- 
nour of  Argos  than  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  line  of 
it,  one  of  the  few  fragments  still  preserved,   be- 
tokens^. 

*  Hesiod,  ap.  Schol.  Diad.  xxiii.  680^  which  passage  does  not  seem 
to  me  so  much  at  yariance  ^ith  the  incidents  stated  in  other  poets  as 
Leutsch  imagines. 

'  "Apyos  Sti^,  Bfh,  iroXvdi^iov,  tvOtv  SvaKT€s  (see  Leutsch,  ih.  c.  4. 
p.  29). 
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The  legend,  about  to  recoant  fraternal  dissension 
of  the  most  implacable  kind,  comprehending  in  its 
results  not  only  the  immediate  relations  of  the  in- 
furiated brothers,  but  many  chosen  companions  of 
the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes  its  start  from 
the  paternal  curse  of  CEdipus,  which  overhangs  and 
determines  all  the  gloomy  sequel, 
n^c^b        CEdipus,  though  king  of  Thebes  and  father  of 
the  devoted  four  children   by   Euryganeia    (according   to   the 
on  his  sons.  (Edipodia),  has  become  the  devoted  victim  of  the 
Erinnyes,  in  consequence  of  the  self-inflicted  death 
of  his  mother,  which  he  has  unconsciously  caused, 
as  well  as  of  his  unintentional  parricide.     Though 
he  had  long  forsworn  the  use  of  all  the  ornaments 
and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  inherited  from 
his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  age  he  had 
come  to  be  dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  PolynikSs 
one  day  broke  through  this  interdict,  and  set  before 
him  the  silver  table  and  the  splendid  wine-cup  of 
Kadmus,  which  Laius  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  employ.   The  old  king  had  no  sooner  seen  these 
precious  appendages  of  the  regal  life  of  his  father, 
than  his  mind  was  overrun  by  a  calamitous  phrenzy, 
and  he  imprecated  terrible  curses  on  his  sons,  pre- 
dicting that  there  would  be  bitter  and  endless  war- 
fare between  them.    The  goddess  Erinnys  heard  and 
heeded  him ;  and  he  repeated  the  curse  again  on 
another  occasion,  when  his  sons,  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  send  to  him  the  shoulder  of 
the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  caused  the  but- 
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tock  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  of  it*.  He  re- 
sented this  as  an  insult,  and  prayed  the  gods  that 
they  might  perish  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other. 
Throughout  the  tragedians  as  well  as  in  the  old 
epic,  the  paternal  curse,  springing  immediately 
from  the  misguided  OEdipus  himself,  but  remotely 
from  the  parricide  and  incest  with  which  he  has 
tainted  his  breed,  is  seen  to  domineer  over  the 
course  of  events — the  Erinnys  who  executes  that 
curse  being  the  irresistible,  though  concealed,  agent. 
iEschylus  not  only  preserves  the  fatal  efficiency  of 
the  paternal  curse,  but  even  briefly  glances  at  the 
causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  Thdbais,  without  su- 
peradding any  new  motives.  In  the  judgement  of 
Sophoklds,  or  of  his  audience,  the  conception  of  a 

'  Fragm.  of  the  Th^bai's,  ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  465.  Sri  avr^  ntipeOrjKav 
tKirmfiara  A  dirrjyoptvKd,  Xtycav  ovrcas, 

Avrap  6  dtoycin;;  ijp«a£  (avShs  noXvv€i«n;f 
npStra  fi€v  Olbiirodi  k<mK^v  irapiBrfKt  Tpmrffjcof 
*Apyvp€i]v  KdbfJLOio  6(6<f>povos*  avrap  enura 
Xpva'€ov  4fp.fr\i}(r€v  KoKbv  dcirar  Tfd€os  oipov' 
Avrhp  oy  ojf  <f>pdcr6ij  TrapOKeiixeva  irarpdt  iolo 
Tifxrf€VTa  y(pa,  fxtya  ol  Kax^v  €/xir6(rc  $vp^. 
Ai^a  di  iraiclv  iolci  fMtr  dp(})OTtpoi<nv  enapas 
^ApyoKeas  fipdro'  6(hv  d*  ou  \dvBav  *Epivvvv' 
*Qs  ov  oi  narpaa  y  cVt  ^iK6m\Ti  hdnawro, 
Eiifv  d*  dfi(f)OT€pois  altl  n6k€poi  re  pdxai  re. 

See  Leutsch,  Thebaid.  Cycl.  Reliq.  p.  38. 

The  other  fragment  from  the  same  Th^bai's  is  cited  by  the  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  CEdip.  Colon.  1378.— 

"icxiov  as  €v6ff<r€,  x^V*^^^  fiaK€V,  tiire  t€  pvQov' 
^Q  fxoi  iyia,  ircuhis  fioi  ovf idciovrcr  tbrefi^av. 
"EvKTO  Ail  j8ao-iXi)t  Kal  oKKoig  dBavdroiai, 
Xcpcriv  vn  aKk^\<ov  KaTafifiyLCVcu" AjZos  €t(rt»* 

To  de  irapair\Tf(ria  r^  hrtmot/a  Kxii  KixrxyXos  iv  rois  "Efirra  «r«  QrfPag, 
In  spite  of  the  protest  of  Schutz,  in  his  note,  I  think  that  the  schoUast 
has  understood  the  words  emKorof  rpoffias  (Sept.  ad  Theb.  787)  in 
their  plain  and  just  meaning. 
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father  cursing  his  sons  upon  such  apparently  trifling 
grounds  was  odious ;  and  that  great  poet  introduced 
many  aggravating  circumstances,  describing  the  old 
blind  father  as  having  been  barbarously  turned  out 
of  doors  by  his  sons  to  wander  abroad  in  exile  and 
poverty.  Though  by  this  change  he  rendered  his 
poem  more  coherent  and  self-justifying,  yet  he  de- 
parted from  the  spirit  of  the  old  legend,  according  to 
which  (Edipus  has  contracted  by  his  unconscious 
misdeeds  an  incurable  taint  destined  to  pass  on<- 
ward  to  his  progeny.  His  mind  is  alienated,  and  he 
curses  them,  not  because  he  has  suffered  seriously 
by  their  guilt,  but  because  he  is  made  the  blind 
instrument  of  an  avenging  Erinnys  for  the  ruin  of 
the  house  of  Laius'. 

After  the  death  of  (Edipus  and  the  celebration 
of  his  funeral  games,  at  which,  amongst  others,  Ar- 
geia,  daughter  of  Adrastus  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Polynik^s),  was  present*,  his  two  sons  soon  quar- 
relled respecting  the  succession.  The  circumstances 
are  differently  related ;  but  it  appears  that,  accord- 

^  The  curses  of  CEdipus  are  very  frequently  and  emphatically  dwelt 
upon  both  by  iEschylus  and  SophokUs  (Sept.  ad  Theb. 70-586, 655-69/, 
&c. ;  (Edip.  Colon.  1293-1378).  The  former  continues  the  same  point 
of  view  as  the  Th^bais,  when  he  mentions — 

.T^f  nepiBvixovs 

Kardpas  /3Xa^(<^poM>r  Oldiv6^  (727) ; 
or,  \6yov  r  &voia  Koi  <f>p€v&v  *Epiwvf  (Soph.  Antig.  584). 

The  Scholiast  on  SophoklSs  (CEd.  Col.  1378)  treats  the  cause  assigned 
by  the  ancient  Th^bais  for  the  curse  vented  by  CEdipus  as  trivial  and 
ludicrous. 

The  ifigeids  at  Sparta,  who  traced  their  descent  to  Kadmus,  suffered 
from  terrible  maladies  which  destroyed  the  lives  of  their  children ;  an 
oracle  directed  them  to  appease  the  Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  (Edipus  by 
erecting  a  temple,  upon  which  the  maladies  speedily  ceased  (Herodot.  iv.). 

•  Hesiod,  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  xxiii.  680. 
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ing  to  the  original  narrative  the  wrong  and  injustice 
was  on  the  side  of  Polynik^s,  who,  however,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Thebes  and  to  seek  shelter  with 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.     Here  he  met  Tydeus, 
a  fugitive,  at  the  same  time^  from  Mtblm :  it  was 
dark  when  they  arrived,  and  a  broil  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  exiles,  but  Adrastus  came  out  and 
parted  them.     He  had  been  enjoined  by  an  oracle 
to  give  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to  a  lion  and 
a  boar,  and  he  thought  that  this  occasion  had  now 
arrived,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  combatants  carried 
on  his  shield  a  lion,  the  other  a  boar.     He  accord-  Poivnik^s 
ingly  gave  Deipylfi  in  marriage  to  Tydeus,  and  Ar-  Ar^^g— aid 
geia  to  Polynik^s :  moreover  he  resolved  to  restore  ^^^\^ 
by  armed  resistance  both  his  sons-in-law  to  their  Adrastus. 
respective  countries  ^ 

On  proposing  the  expedition  to  the  Argeian  Amphia- 
chiefs  around  him,  he  found  most  of  them  willing  Enphyis. 
auxiliaries  ;  but  Amphiaraus — formerly  his  bitter 
opponent,  but  now  reconciled  to  him  and  husband 
of  his  sister  Eriphylfi — strongly  opposed  him*.  He 
denounced  the  enterprise  as  unjust  and  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  gods.  Again,  being  of  a  prophetic 
stock,  descended  from  Melampus,  he  foretold  the 
certain  death  both  of  himself  and  of  the  principal 

*  Apolloddr.  iii.  5,  9;  Hygin.  f.  69;  iEschyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  573. 
Hyginus  says  that  Polynik^s  came  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  lion,  and 
Tydeus  in  that  of  a  boar ;  perhaps  after  Antimachus,  who  said  that 
Tydeus  had  been  brought  up  by  swineherds  (Antimach.  Fragm.  27, 
ed.  Diintzer;  ap.  Schol.  Riad.  iv.  400).  Very  probably,  however,  the 
old  ThSbai's  compared  Tydeus  and  PolynikSs  to  a  lion  and  a  boar, 
on  account  of  their  courage  and  fierceness ;  a  simile  quite  in  the  Ho- 
meric character.  Mnaseas  gave  the  words  of  the  oracle  (ap.  Schol. 
Eurip.  Phceniss.  411). 

'  See  Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  30,  with  the  instructive  Scholium. 
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leaders,  should  they  involve  themselves  as  accom- 
plices in  the  mad  violence  of  Tydeus  or  the  criminal 
ambition  of  PoIynikSs.  Amphiaraus,  already  di- 
stinguished both  in  the  Kalyd6nian  boar-hunt  and 
in  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias,  was  in  the  Thdban 
war  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  heroes,  and 
absolutely  indispensable  to  its  success.  But  his 
reluctance  to  engage  in  it  was  invincible,  nor  was  it 
*  possible  to  prevail  upon  him  except  through  the 
influence  of  his  wife  Eriphyl^.  PolynikSs,  having 
brought  with  him  from  Thfibes  the  splendid  robe 
and  necklace  given  by  the  gods  to  Harmonia  on 
her  marriage  with  Kadmus,  offered  it  as  a  bribe  to 
EriphylS,  on  condition  that  she  would  influence 
the  determination  of  Amphiaraus.  The  sordid  wife, 
seduced  by  so  matchless  a  present,  betrayed  the 
lurking-place  of  her  husband,  and  involved  him  in 
the  fatal  expedition'.  Amphiaraus,  reluctantly 
dragged  forth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  expedition  both  to  himself  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates, addressed  his  last  injunctions,  at  the  moment 
of  mounting  his  chariot,  to  his  sons  Alkmaedn  and 
Amphilochus,  commanding  Alkmaedn  to  avenge  his 
approaching  death  by  killing  the  venal  Eriphyld, 
and  by  undertaking  a  second  expedition  against 
Thfibes. 
Seven  The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as 

thi^Irmy     haviug  been  conducted  by  seven  chiefs,  one  to 
i^ibM       ®^^^  ^^  *^^  seven  celebrated  gates  of  Thebes.     But 
the  Cyclic  Th^bais  gave  to  it  a  much  more  com- 

^  ApoUoddr.  iii.  6,  2.  The  treachery  of  "the  hateful  Eiiphyl^"  is 
noticed  in  the  Odyssey,  zi.  327 :  Odysseus  sees  her  in  the  under-world 
along  with  the  many  wives  and  daughters  of  the  heroes. 
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prehensive  character,  mentioning  auxiliaries  from 
Arcadia,  MessSnd,  and  various  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus*; and  the  application  of  Tydeus  and  Poly- 
nikds  at  MykSnse  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  made 
to  collect  allies,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  They 
were  well  received  at  MykSnae ;  but  the  warning 
signals  given  by  the  gods  were  so  terrible  that  no 
Mykenaean  could  venture  to  accompany  them*. 
The  seven  principal  chiefs  however  were  Adrastus, 
Amphiaraus,  Kapaneus,  Hippomed6n,  Partheno- 
paeus,  Tydeus  and  Polynikfis^.  When  the  army  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  river  As6pus,  a  halt  was  made 
for  sacrifice  and  banquet ;  while  Tydeus  was  sent 
to  Thebes  as  envoy  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Polynikds  to  his  rights.  His  demand  was  refused ; 
but  finding  the  chief  Kadmeians  assembled  at  the 
banquet  in  the  house  of  EteoklSs,  he  challenged 
them  all  to  contend  with  him  in  boxing  or  wrestling. 
So  efficacious  was  the  aid  of  the  goddess  Athdnd 
that  he  overcame  them  all;  and  the  Kadmeians 
were  so  indignant  at  their  defeat,  that  they  placed 
an  ambuscade  of  fifty  men  to  intercept  him  in  his 
way  back  to  the  army.  All  of  them  perished  by 
the  hand  of  this  warrior,  small  in  stature  and  of 
few  words,  but  desperate  and  irresistible  in  the 

1  Pausan.  ii.  20,4;  ix.  9,  1.  His  testimony  to  this,  as  he  had  read 
and  admired  the  Cyclic  ThSbais,  seems  quite  sufficient,  in  sjHte  of  the 
opinion  of  Welcker  to  the  contrary  (^sehyliache  Trilogie,  p.  375). 

«  Ihad,  iv.  376. 

*  There  are  differences  in  respect  to  the  names  of  the  seven :  iEschy- 
luB  (8ept.  ad  Theb.  461)  leaves  out  Adrastus  as  one  of  the  seven^  and 
includes  Eteoklus  instead  of  him ;  others  left  out  Tydeus  and  Polynikds, 
and  inserted  £teoklus  and  Mekisteus  (Apollod6r.  iii.  6,  3).  Antima- 
chu8>  in  his  poetical  ThSbcns,  called  Parthenopseus  an  Argeian,  not  an 
Arcadian  (Schol.  ad  iEschyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  532). 
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fight.  One  alone  was  spared,  Ma&on,  in  conse- 
quence of  special  signals  from  the  gods^ 
Defeat  of  The  Kadmeians,  assisted  by  their  allies  the  Ph6- 
bans  in  the  kians  and  the  Phlegyae,  marched  out  to  resist  the 
rohfdevol  invadcrs,  and  fought  a  battle  near  the  Ismdnian  hill, 
Menttkent.  ^°  which  they  Were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire 
within  the  walls.  The  prophet  Teiresias  acquainted 
them  that  if  Mencekeus,  son  of  Kre6n,  would  offer 
himself  as  a  victim  to  Ar6s,  victory  would  be  as- 
sured to  Thebes.  The  generous  youth,  as  soon  as 
he  learnt  that  his  life  was  to  be  the  price  of  safety 
to  his  country,  went  and  slew  himself  before  the 
gates.  The  heroes  along  with  Adrastus  now  com- 
menced a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  each  of 
the  seven  selecting  one  of  the  gates  to  assault.  The 
contest  was  long  and  strenuously  maintained ;  but 
the  devotion  of  Mencekeus  had  procured  for  the 
ThSbans  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Parthenopaeus 
was  killed  with  a  stone  by  Periklymenus ;  and  when 
the  furious  Kapaneus,  having  planted  a  scaling- 
ladder,  had  mounted  the  walls,  he  was  smitten  by  a 
thunderbolt  from  Zeus  and  cast  down  dead  upon 
the  earth.  This  event  struck  terror  into  the  Ar- 
geians,  and  Adrastus  called  back  his  troops  from 
the  attack.  The  ThSbans  now  sallied  forth  to  pur- 
sue them,  when  Eteoklfes,  arresting  the  battle,  pro- 
posed to  decide  the  controversy  by  single  combat 
with  his  brother.     The  challenge,  eagerly  accepted 

*  Uiad,  iv.  381-400,  with  the  Schol.  The  first  celebration  of  the 
Nemean  games  is  connected  with  this  march  of  the  army  of  Adrastus 
against  Th6bes :  they  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Archemoras»  the 
infant  son  of  Lykurgus,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  serpent  while  his  nurse 
H3rpsipylS  went  to  show  the  fountain  to  the  thirsty  Argeian  chiefo 
(Apollod.  iii.  6,  4;  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  1). 
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by  Polynik^s,  was  agreed  to  by  Adrastus :  a  single  single  com- 
combat  ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  in  which  ki^sand 
both  were  exasperated  to  fury  and  both  ultimately  m^iJhkh ' 
slain  by  each  other's  hand.     This  equal  termina-  ^^♦^p*^'^- 
tion  left  the  result  of  the  general  contest  still  unde- 
termined, and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  renewed 
the  fight.     In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued 
the  sons  of  Astakus  on  the  Th^ban  side  displayed 
the  most  conspicuous  and  successful  valour.     One  Repulse 
of  them\  Melanippus,  mortally  wounded  Tydeus —  JS-uclfonof 
while  two  others,  Leades  and  Amphidikus,  killed  chieft— *^ 
Eteoklus  and  Hippomeddn.     Amphiaraus  avenged  5[^"®p* 
Tydeus  by  killing  Melanippus ;  but  unable  to  arrest  Amphia.' 
the  rout  of  the  army,  he  fled  with  the  rest,  closely  swallowed 
pursued  by  Periklymenus.     The  latter  was  about  to  Surth.*^* 
pierce  him  with  his  spear,  when  the  beneficence  of 
Zeus  rescued  him  from  this  disgrace — miraculously 
opening  the  earth  under  him,  so  that  Amphiaraus 
with  his  chariot  and  horses  was  received  unscathed 
into  her  bosom*.     The  exact  spot  where  this  me- 

^  The  story  recounted  that  the  head  of  Melanippus  was  brought  to 
Tydeus  as  he  was  about  to  expire  of  his  wound,  and  that  he  gnawed  it 
with  his  teeth,  a  story  touched  upon  by  Sophokl^s  (apud  Herodian.  in 
Rhetor.  Graec.  t.  viii.  p.  601,  Walz.). 

The  lyric  poet  Bacchylides  (ap.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Aves,  1535)  seems  to 
have  handled  the  story  even  earlier  than  Sophokl^s. 

We  find  the  same  sJlegation  embodied  in  charges  against  real  histo- 
rical men :  the  invective  of  Montanus  against  AquiUus  Regulus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  affirmed,  "  datam  interfectori  Pi- 
sonis  pecuniam  a  Regulo,  appetitumque  moi-su  Pisonis  caput "  (Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  42). 

»  ApoUoddr.  iii.  6, 8.  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  11;  Nem.  ix.  13-27.  Pau- 
san.  ix.  8,2;  18,2-4. 

Euripides,  in  the  Phoenissse  (1122  seqq.),  describes  the  battle  gene- 
rally ;  see  also  Msch.  S.  Th.  392.  It  appears  by  Pausanias  that  the 
ThSbans  had  poems  or  legends  of  their  own,  relative  to  tliis  war :  they 
dissented  in  various  points  from  the  Cyclic  Th^bais  (ix.  18,  4).    The 
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morable  incident  happened  was  indicated  by  a  se- 
pulchral building,  and  shown  by  theThdbans  down 
to  the  days  of  Pausanias — its  sanctity  being  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  no  animal  would  consent  to  touch 
the  herbage  which  grew  within  the  sacred  inclosnre. 
Amphiar&us,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  god  at  Argos,  at  ThSbes  and  at  Or6pus 
— and  for  many  centuries  gave  answers  at  his  oracle 
to  the  questions  of  the  pious  applicant^ 

Adrastus,  thus  deprived  of  the  prophet  and  war- 
rior whom  he  regarded  as  "  the  eye  of  his  army," 
and  having  seen  the  other  chiefs  killed  in  the  dis- 
astrous fight,  was  forced  to  take  fight  singly,  and 
was  preserved  by  the  matchless  swiftness  of  his 
horse  Areidn,  the  offspring  of  Poseiddn.  He  reached 

ThSbius  said  that  Periklymenus  had  killed  ParthenoiMeus ;  the  Tb^ 
bans  assigned  this  exploit  to  Asphodikus,  a  warrior  not  commemorated 
by  any  of  the  poets  known  to  us. 

The  village  of  Harma,  between  Tanagra  and  Mykaltena,  was  affinned 
by  some  to  have  been  the  spot  where  Amphiaraua  closed  his  life  (Strabo, 
ix.  p.  404) :  Sophokl^  placed  the  scene  at  the  Amphiaraeium  near  Ord- 
pus  (ap.  Strabon.  ix.  p.  399). 

Pindar,  Oljnmp.  vi.  16.  'Eirro  ^  hrtira  itvpcof  v€Kpwy  reXta^yrmp 
TaKaiovidag  Elirtv  cV  O^/Sato-i  rotoMy  rt  hrot'  no^c'o)  arpanas  o<f>$aX- 
fi6v  €fias  *Afi<l}6r€poy,  fi&vriv  r  oyaB^p  koL  bwpi  fidxttrBfu. 

The  scholiast  aflSrms  that  these  last  expressions  are  borrowed  b}-  Pin- 
dar from  the  Cyclic  Th^bais. 

The  temple  of  Amphiariius  (Pausan.  ii.  23,  2),  his  oracle,  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  in  estimation  only  to  that  of  Delphi  (Herodot.  i.  52; 
Pausan.  i.  34;  Cicero,  Divin.  i.  40).  Croesus  sent  a  rich  present  to 
Amphiaraus,  nvB6ix€vos  atrov  rffv  n  dpnijv  xai  i^v  vdOrjv  (Herod.  1.  c); 
a  striking  proof  how  these  interesting  legends  were  recounted  and  bc- 
Ueved  as  genuine  historical  facts.  Other  adventures  of  Amphiaraua  in 
the  expedition  against  Thebes  were  commemorated  in  the  carvings  on 
the  Thronua  at  Amyklae  (Pausan.  iii.  18,  4). 

JEschylus  (Sept.  Theb.  611)  seems  to  enter  into  the  Th^ban  view, 
doubtless  highly  resp^ictful  towards  Amphiaraus,  when  he  places  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Kadm^n  king  Eteoklds  such  high  encomiums  on  Amphia-^ 
raus,  and  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the  other  chiefs  from  Ai^s. 
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Argos  on  his  return,  bringing  with  him  nothing  ex- 
cept '^  his  garments  of  woe  and  his  black-maoed 
steeds" 

Kre6n,  father  of  the  heroic  youth  Menoekeus, 
succeeding  to  the  administration  of  Thebes  after  the 
death  of  the  two  hostile  brothers  and  the  repulse  of 
Adrastus,  caused  EteoklSs  to  be  buried  with  distin- 
guished honour,  but  cast  out  ignominiously  the 
body  of  Polynikfis  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  for- 
bidding every  one  on  pain  of  death  to  consign  it 
to  the  tomb.     He  likewise  refused  permission  to  KrSon.king 
Adrastus  to  inter  the  bodies  of  his  fallen  comrades,  forbids  the 
This  proceeding,  so  offensive  to  Grecian  feeling,  Pol^^ikL 
gave  rise  to  two  further  tales  ;  one  of  them  at  least  othe^faUcn 
of  the  highest  pathos  and  interest.     Antigon^,  the  Aiigeian 
sister  of  Polynik^s,  heard  with  indignation  the  rcr 
volting  edict  consigning  her  brother's  body  to  the 
dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of  those  rites 
which  were  considered  essential  to  the  repose  of  the 
dead.     Unmoved  by  the  dissuading  counsel  of  an 
affectionate  but  timid  sister,  and  unable  to  procure 
assistance,  she  determined  to  brave  the  hazard  and 
to  bury  the  body  with  her  own  hands.    She  was  de- 
tected in  the  act ;  and  Kre6n,  though  forewarned 

1  Pausan.  viii.  25,  5,  from  the  Cyclic  Th^bais,  Ei/xara  \vyph  <f>€pa>y 
avv  'Apdopi  kvavoxairp ;  also  Apollod6r.  iii.  6,  8. 

The  celebrity  of  the  horse  Areidn  was  extolled  in  the  Iliad  (xxiii.d46), 
in  the  Cyclic  ThSbais,  and  also  in  the  ThSbais  of  Antimachus  (Pausan. 
1.  c):  by  the  Arcadians  of  Thelpusia  he  was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
D6mdt^  by  Poseiddn, — he,  and  a  daughter  whose  name  Pausanias  will 
not  communicate  to  the  uninitiated  (fjs  t6  Svofui  €s  areXeirrovs  Xeyccv  od 
vofiiCovai,  1.  c.)>  A  different  story  is  in  the  Schol.  Iliad,  xxiii.  346;  and 
in  Antimachus,  who  affirmed  that  "  Gsea  herself  had  produced  him,  as 
a  wonder  to  mortal  men"  (see  Antimach.  Frag.  16.  p.  102 ;  Epic.  Grsec. 
Frag.  ed.  Duntzer). 
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Devotioii  by  Teiresias  of  the  conseqaences,  gave  orders  that 
of  Anti.  she  should  be  buried  alive,  as  having  deliberately 
^^'  set  at  naught  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city.  His  son 
Haemdn,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
in  vain  interceded  for  her  life.  In  an^  agony  of  de- 
spair he  slew  himself  in  the  sepulchre  to  which  the 
living  AntigonS  had  been  consigned  ;  and  his  mo- 
ther Eurydik^^  the  wife  of  Kredn,  inconsolable  for 
his  death,  perished  by  her  own  hand.  And  thus 
the  new  light  which  seemed  to  be  springing  up  over 
the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  devoted  family  of 
CEdipus,  is  extinguished  amidst  gloom  and  horrors 
— which  overshadowed  also  the  house  and  dynasty 
of  Kre6ii*. 

The  other  tale  stands  more  apart  from  the  ori- 
ginal legend,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Athenians.  Adrastus, 
unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the  ThAbans  to 
inter  the  fallen  chieftains,  presented  himself  in  sup- 
pliant guise,  accompanied  by  their  disconsolate  mo- 

Thc  Athc-    thers,  to  Theseus  at  Eleusis.    He  implored  the  Athe- 
nians inter-      .  .        ^  /•  i  mi  ai 

fere  to  pro-  uiau  wamor  to  extort  from  the  perverse  Thebans 

teraentof"  that  last   mclancholy  privilege  which  no  decent 

chirfs!'^''     or  pious  Greeks  ever  thought  of  withholding,  and 

thus  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  Grecian 

public  morality  in  one  of  its  most  essential  points, 

'  Sophokl.  Antigon.  581.  Nvy  yap  ca-xaras  imip  'Pt^a;  rrrroro  tl}aos 

€V  Ol^lTTOV  B6fWlS,  &c. 

The  pathetic  tale  here  briefly  recounted  forms  the  subject  of  this 
beautiful  tragedy  of  SophoklSs,  the  argument  of  which  is  supposed  by 
Boeckh  to  have  been  borrowed  in  its  primary  rudiments  from  the  Cydic 
Thibais  or  the  GSdipodia  (Boeckh,  Dissertation  appended  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  AntigonS,  c.  x.  p.  146);  see  Apollod6r.  iii.  7, 1« 

iEschylus  also  touches  upon  the  heroism  of  Antigond(Sep.Theb.984). 
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not  less  than  of  the  rights  of  the  subterranean  gods. 
The  Th^bans  obstinately  persisting  in  their  refusal, 
ThSseus  undertook  an  expedition  against  their  city, 
vanquished  them  in  the  field,  and  compelled  them 
by  force  of  arms  to  permit  the  sepulture  of  their 
fallen  enemies.  This  chivalrous  interposition,  ce- 
lebrated in  one  of  the  preserved  dramas  of  Euri- 
pides,  formed  a  subject  of  glorious  recollection  to 
the  Athenians  throughout  the  historical  age  :  their 
orators  dwelt  upon  it  in  terms  of  animated  pane- 
gyric ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  real 
fact  of  the  past  time,  with  not  less  implicit  con- 
viction than  the  battle  of  Marath6n^  But  the  Th6- 
bans,  though  equally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
main  story,  dissented  from  the  Athenian  version  of 
it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up  the  bodies 
for  sepulture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord. 
The  tomb  of  the  chieftains  was  shown  near  Eleusis 
even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  *. 

A  large  proportion  both  of  the  interesting  per- 
sons and  of  the  exalted  acts  of  legendary  Greece 
belongs  to  the  female  sex.  Nor  can  we  on  this  oc- 
casion pass  over  the  name  of  Evadn6,  the  devoted 
widow  of  Kapaneus,  who  cast  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband  and  perished^. 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thebes  was 
amply  avenged  by  their  sons,  again  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Adrastus : — ^Egialeus  son  of  Adrastus, 
Thersander  son  of  Polynikfis,  Alkmae6n  and  Am- 

^  Apolloddr.  iii.  7>  1 ;  Eurip.  Supp.  passim ;  Herodot.  ix.  27 ;  Plato, 
Menexeu.  c.  9 ;  Lysias,  Epitaph,  c.  4 ;  Isokrat.  Orat.  Panegyr.  p.  196, 
Auger. 

'  Pausan.  i.  39,  2. 

•  Eurip.  Supplic.  1004-1110. 
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philochus,  SODS  of  Ampbiaraus,  Diomddds  son  of 
Tydeus,  Sthenelus  son  of  Kapaneus,  Promachus  son 
of  Parthenopaeus,  and  Euryalus  son  of  Mekistheus, 
Second  joined  in  this  expedition.  Though  all  these  youth- 
Thibet  by  ful  warriors,  called  the  Epigoni,  took  part  in  the 
wuhihe'  expedition,  the  grand  and  prominent  place  appears 
^nTof*  ^'  '^  ^^y^  been  occupied  by  Alkmsedn,  son  of  Amphi- 
those  slain  araus.  Assistancc  was  given  to  them  from  Ciorinth 
and  Megara,  as  well  as  from  Mess^ne  and  Arcadia ; 
while  Zeus  manifested  his  favourable  dispositions 
by  signals  not  to  be  mistaken  ^  At  the  river 
Glisas  the  Epigoni  were  met  by  the  Th^bans  in 
arms,  and  a  battle  took  place  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  defeated.  Laodamas,  son  of  Eteo- 
klSs^  killed  jEgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus ;  but  he  and 
his  army  were  routed  and  driven  within  the  walls 
by  the  valour  and  energy  of  Alkmaedn.  The  de- 
feated Kadmeians  consulted  the  prophet  Teiresias, 
who  informed  them  that  the  gods  had  declared  for 
their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  successful  resistance.  By  his  advice  they 
sent  a  herald  to  the  assailants  offering  to  surrender 
the  town,  while  they  themselves  conveyed  away 
their  wives  and  children,  and  fled  under  the  com- 
mand of  Laodamas  to  the  lUyrians*,  upon  which 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  iv,  406.     Sthenelus,  the  corapanionof  DiomSd^  and 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  says  to  Agamemn6n, — 

Hfxtls  rot  iraripaov  fiey*  dfuivov€s  tf^xPH*^  €iwu' 
Hfi(7s  Koi  Qrj fiffs  tdos  ctkofxtv  (wrmrukoio, 
Ilavp6T€pov  \a6v  dyay6vff  viri  rtlxos" \p€iov, 
Il€iB6fi€voi  Tfpdeaa-i  Be&p  koi  Zrfvbs  dpwyj' 
Avrot  d€  (nfyrripjio'iv  draordaKijia-w  Skovro, 
'  Apollod6r.  iii.  7,  4.    Herodot.  v.  67-61.    Pauaan.  ix.  6,7;  9,  2. 
Dioddr.  iv.  66-66. 

Pindar  represents  Adrastus  as  concerned  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes  (Pyth.  viii.  40-68). 
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the  Epigoni  entered  Th6bes,  and  established  Ther- 
Sander^  son  of  Polynikfis,  on  the  throne. 

Adrastus,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  victory  of 
the  single  survivor  amongst  so  many  fallen  com-  —capture 
panions^  now  found  himself  the  only  exception  to  ** 
the  general  triumph  and  joy  of  the  conquerors :  he 
had  lost  his  son  iEgialeus,  and  the  violent  sorrow 
arising  from  the  event  prematurely  cut  short  his  life. 
His  soft  voice  and  persuasive  eloquence  were  pro- 
verbial in  the  ancient  epic\     He  was  worshiped  as 
a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  at  Sikydn,  but  with  espe- 
cial solemnity  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  where 
his  Her6um  stood  in  the  public  agora,  and  where 
his  exploits  as  well  as  his  sufferings  were  celebrated 
periodically  in  lyric  tragedies.    Melanippus,  son  of 
Astakus,  the  brave  defender  of  Th6bes,  who  had 
slain  both  Tydeus  and  Mekistheus,  was  worshiped 
with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Thfibans*.     The  en- 
mity of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for 
both  of  them  to  be  worshiped  close  upon  the  same 
spot.     Accordingly  it  came  to  pass  during  the  hi- 
storical period,  about  the  time  of  the  Solonian  le- 
gislation  at  Athens,  that  KleisthenSs,  despot  of 
Siky6n,  wishing  to  banish  the  hero  Adrastus  and 
abolish  the  religious  solemnities  celebrated  in  ho-  Wonhipof 
nour  of  the  latter  by  the  Sikyonians,  first  applied  sii^^n— ** 
to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this  ^^^^  b7' 
banishment  into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.     That  xieiBthe- 
permission  being  refused,  he  next  sent  to  Thebes 


nSs. 


»  rXcSgro-av  r  'Adpffarov  fuiKtxSyripvv  txoi  (Tyrtseiis,  Eleg.  9,  7, 
Sehneidewin);  compare  Plato,  Phsedr.  c.  118.  "Adrastipallentis  imago" 
meets  the  eye  of  .^neas  in  the  under-world  ( Jlneid,  vi.  480). 

^  About  Melanippus,  see  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  36.  His  sepulchre  was 
shown  near  the  Prcetid  gates  of  Thebes  (Pausan.  ix.  18,  1). 
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an  intiinatioa  that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  their 
hero  Melanippus  into  Siky6n.  The  Thdbans  will- 
ingly consented,  and  he  assigned  to  the  new  hero 
a  consecrated  spot  in  the  strongest  and  most  com- 
manding portion  of  the  Sikyonian  prytaneium.  He 
did  this  (says  the  historian)  ''  knowing  that  Adras- 
tus  would  forthwith  go  away  of  his  own  accord ; 
since  Melanippus  was  of  all  persons  the  most  odious 
to  him,  as  having  slain  both  his  son-in-law  and  his 
brother."  Kleisthen^s  moreover  diverted  the  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices  which  had  been  oflFered  to  Adras- 
tus,  to  the  newly  established  hero  Melanippus ;  and 
the  lyric  tragedies  from  the  worship  of  Adrastus 
to  that  of  Dionysus.  But  his  dynasty  did  not  long 
continue  after  his  decease,  and  the  Sikyonians  then 
re-established  their  ancient  solemnities  ^ 

Near  the  Prcetid  gate  of  Th6bes  were  seen  the 
tombs  of  two  combatants  who  had  hated  each  other 
during  life  even  more  than  Adrastus  and  Melanippus 
— the  two  brothers  Eteoklfis  and  Pblynik6s.  Even  as 


'  This  very  curious  and  illustrative  story  is  contained  in  Herodot. 
V.  67.  *Eir€\  be  6  Qchi  rovro  ov  irapedidov,  careXBap  Qiria-ci  (Kieisthenis, 
returning  from  Delphi)  i<f>f>6vTii«  furjxav^v  tJ  avrhs  6  *Kbpjia-rot 
anaWa^erai.  *Qr  bi  ol  e^fVprjorSai,  eboMe,  ir€fi,yftas  «s  0^/3ar  roc 
BouoTias,  «<l>Tj  BeKeip  iirayayicrBai  MrXdviinroy  rhv  'Aotokov'  ol  3c  GiJ- 
/Saioi  eboaav,  'ETn/yaycro  be  t6v  MeXdviTTTrop  6  EXticrBevrjs,  koI  yhp  rovro 
del  airriyr)<ra<rBcu,  or  txBifrrov  iovra  *Abptj<mp'  hs  r6v  re  dbeXtfyeov  Miy- 
KLcrria  direicroyce,  icai  t6v  yap^pov  Tvbia, 

The  Sikyonians  (Herodotus  says)  rd  re  bff  3Wa  iripMv  rhv" Kbprirrw, 
Koi  irphs  TO.  irdBea  avTov  rpayiKoifn  \6poun  tytpaipov'  rhv  yJiv  Aidmnrop 

ov  rip€ti>VT€S,  TOP  b€  "AbpTfOTOP. 

Adrastus  was  worshiped  as  a  hero  at  Megara  as  well  as  at  Siky6n :  the 
Megarians  affirmed  that  he  had  died  there  on  his  way  back  from  Thebes 
(Pausan.  i.  43, 1 ;  Dieuchidas,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  31).  His 
house  at  Argos  was  still  shown  when  Pausanias  visited  the  town 
(u.  23,  2). 
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heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they  still  continued 
to  manifest  their  inextinguishable  hostility :  those 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  them  observed  that  the 
flame  and  the  smoke  from  the  two  adjoining  altars 
abhorred  all  communion,  and  flew  off  in  directions 
exactly  opposite.  The  Th6ban  exegetes  assured 
Pausanias  of  this  fact.  And  though  he  did  not  him- 
self witness  it,  yet  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
miracle  not  very  dissimilar  at  Pioniae  in  Mysia^  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  crediting  their  assertion  \ 

Amphiaraus  when  forced  into  the  first  attack  of 
Th6bes — against  his  own  foreknowledge  and  against 
the  warnings  of  the  gods — had  enjoined  his  sons 
Alkmae6n  and  Amphilochus  not  only  to  avenge  his 
death  upon  the  ThSbans,  but  also  to  punish  the 
treachery  of  their  mother,  **  Eriphyld,  the  destroyer 
of  her  husband*."  In  obedience  to  this  command, 
and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  Alkmaedn  slew  his  mother* ;  but  the  awful 

*  Pausan.  iz.  18,  3.  T^  «V*  avrols  dp^nfuva  ov  Bcacrdficvos  irurra  6fiwg 
vntihi<l>a  th(u.     Compare  Hyg;m.  f.  68. 

''  £t  nova  fratemo  veniet  concordia  fiuno, 

Quern  vetua  accensll  separat  ira  pyrft."  (Ovid,  Ibis,  35.) 
The  tale  waa  copied  by  Ovid  from  Kallimachus  (Trist.  v.  5,  38). 

'  *ApdpoddfuufT  'EpKpvXrjv  (Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  16).  A  poem  EryphiH 
was  included  among  the  m3rthical  compositions  of  Stesichorus:  he 
mentioned  in  it  that  AsklSpius  had  restored  Kapaneus  to  life,  and  that 
be  was  for  that  reason  struck  dead  by  thunder  from  Zeus  (Stesichor. 
Fragm.  Rleine,  18,  p.  74).  Two  tragedies  of  SophoklSs  once  existed, 
Epigoni  and  Alkitutdn  (Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod.  i.  p.  269) :  a  few 
fragments  also  remain  of  the  Latin  Epigoni  and  Alphesibcta  of  Attius : 
Ennius  and  Attius  both  composed  or  translated  from  the  Greek  a  Latin 
AlknuBihi  (Poet.  Scenic.  Latin,  ed.  Both,  pp.  33,  164,  198). 

'  Hyginus  gives  the  fable  briefly  (f.  73 ;  see  also  AsclepiadSs,  ap. 
Schol.  Odyss.  xi.  326).  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  matricide 
of  Orestis,  Apollo  not  only  sanctions,  but  enjoins  the  deed ;  but  his 
protection  against  the  avenging  Erinny^s  is  very  tardy,  not  taking  effect 
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Erinnys,  the  avenger  of  matricide,  inflicted  on  him 
a  long  and  terrible  punishment,  depriving  him  of 
Aikmieda     his  rcason,  and  chasing  him  about  from  place  to 
^cideand   piacc  without  the  possibility  of  repose  or  peace  of 
^u'       mind.    He  craved  protection  and  cure  from  the  god 
at  Delphi,  who   required  him  to  dedicate  at  the 
temple,  as  an  offering,  the  precious  necklace  of 
Kadmus,  that  irresistible  bribe  which  had  originally 
corrupted  Eriphylfi  *.     He  further  intimated  to  the 
unhappy  sufferer,  that  though  the  whole  earth  was 
tainted  with  his  crime,  and  had  become  uninhabit- 
able for  him,  yet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which 
was  not  under  the  eye  of  the  sun  at  the  time  when 
the  matricide  was  committed,  and  where  therefore 
Alkmsedn  yet  might  find  a  tranquil  shelter.     The 
promise  was  realised  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Acheldus,  whose  turbid  stream  was  perpetually  de- 
positing new  earth  and  forming  additional  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these,  near  CEniadae,  Alkmaedn  settled, 
permanently  and  in  peace :  he  became  the  primi- 
tive hero  of  Akarnania,  to  which  his  son  Akaman 
gave  name'.     The  necklace  was  found  among  the 

until  after  Orestis  hat  been  bng  persecuted  and  tormented  by  them 
(see  Machyl  Eumen.  76, 197,  462). 

In  the  Alknuedn  of  the  later  tragic  writer  Thodekt^,  a  distinction 
was  drawn :  the  gods  had  decreed  that  Eriphyld  should  die,  but  not 
that  Alkmsdn  should  kill  her  (Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24).  Astydamas 
altered  the  story  still  more  in  his  tragedy,  and  introduced  Alkmie6n  as 
killing  his  mother  ignorantly  and  without  being  aware  who  she  wss 
(Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  27).  The  murder  of  Eriphyld  by  her  son  was  one 
of  the  fraptikfififAtvoi  fivBoi  which  could  not  be  departed  from ;  but  in- 
terpretations and  qualifications  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  shocking  the  softened  feelings  of  the  spectators :  see  the  criticiim 
of  Aristotle  on  the  Alknueihi  of  Euripides  (Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  1,  8). 

'  Ephorus  ap.  Athens,  vi.  p.  232. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  68-102. 
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treasures  of  Delphi,  together  with  that  which  had 
been  given  by  Aphrodite  to  Helen,  by  the  Phdkian 
plunderers  who  stripped  the  temple  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Mace(16n.  The  Ph6kian  women  quarrelled 
about  these  valuable  ornaments :  and  we  are  told 
that  the  necklace  of  EriphylS  was  allotted  to  a 
woman  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposition,  who 
ended  by  putting  her  husband  to  death ;  that  of 
Helen  to  a  beautiful  but  volatile  wife,  who  aban- 
doned her  husband  from  a  preference  for  a  young 
Epirot^ 

There  were  several  other  legends  respecting  the 
distracted  Alkmae6n,  either  appropriated  or  invent- 
ed by  the  Attic  tragedians.  He  went  to  Phfigeus, 
king  of  Ps6phis  in  Arcadia,  whose  daughter  Arsi- 
nod  he  married,  giving  as  a  nuptial  present  the 
necklace  of  Eriphyl6.  Being  however  unable  to 
remain  there,  in  consequence  of  the  unremitting 
persecutions  of  the  maternal  Erinnys,  he  sought 
shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Achel6us,  whose 
daughter  Kallirho6  he  made  his  wife,  and  on  whose 
soil  he  obtained  repose*.     But  Kallirhofi  would  not 

1  Athense.  1.  c. 

'  A])ollod6r.  iii.  7i  5-6 ;  Pausan.  viii.  24,  4.  These  two  authors  have 
preserved  the  story  of  the  Akamanians  and  the  old  form  of  the  legend, 
representing  Alkmsedn  as  having  found  shelter  at  the  abode  of  the 
person  or  king  Achel6us,  and  married  his  daughter :  Thucydid^s  omits 
the  personality  of  Acheldus,  and  merely  announces  the  wanderer  as 
having  settled  on  certain  new  islands  deposited  by  the  river. 

I  may  remark  that  this  is  a  singularly  happy  adaptation  of  a  legend 
to  an  existing  topographical  fact.  Generally  speaking,  before  any  such 
adaptation  can  be  rendered  plausible,  the  legend  is  of  necessity  much 
transformed;  here  it  is  taken  exactly  as  it  stands,  and  still  fits  on  with 
great  precision. 

Ephoms  recounted  the  whole  sequence  of  events  as  so  much  political 
history,  divesting  it  altogether  of  the  legendary  character.    Alkmae6n 
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Fatal  neck-  be  Satisfied  without  the  possession  of  the  necklace 
phyis.  "  of  Eriphyl6,  and  Alkmsedn  went  back  to  Ps6phis  to 
fetch  it,  where  PhSgeus  and  his  sons  slew  him. 
He  had  left  twin  sons,  infants,  with  Kallirho6,  who 
prayed  fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might  be  pre- 
tematurally  invested  with  immediate  manhood,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  father.  Her 
prayer  was  granted,  and  her  sons  Amphoterus  and 
Akarnan,  having  instantaneously  sprung  up  to  man- 
hood, proceeded  into  Arcadia,  slew  the  murderers 
of  their  father,  and  brought  away  the  necklace  of 
EriphylS,  which  they  carried  to  Delphi^ 

Euripides  deviated  still  more  widely  from  the 
ancient  epic,  by  making  Alkmaeon  the  husband  of 
Mant6,  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and  the  father  of 
Amphilochus.  According  to  the  Cyclic  Thfibais, 
Mant6  was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epigoni  as 
a  special  offering  to  the  Delphian  god;  and  Am- 
philochus was  son  of  Amphiaraus,  not  son  of  Alk- 
mse6n*.     He  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  town 

and  DiomMds,  aflter  having  taken  Thibes  with  the  other  Epigoni,  jointly 
undertook  an  expedition  into  i£t61ia  and  Akamania :  they  first  punished 
the  enemies  of  the  old  (Eneus,  grandfather  of  DiomMSs,  and  established 
the  latter  as  king  in  Kalyd6n ;  neirt  they  conquered  Akamania  for  Alk- 
m8e6n.  Alkmsedn,  though  invited  by  Agamemndn  to  join  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  would  not  consent  to  do  so  (Ephor.  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  326;  x. 
p.  462). 

'  Apollod6r.  iii.  7>  7;  Pausan.  viii.  24,  3-4.  His  remarks  upon  the 
mischievous  longing  of  KallirhoS  for  the  necklace  are  curious :  he  ushers 
them  in  by  saying,  that  "  many  men,  and  still  more  women,  are  given 
to  fall  into  absurd  desires,"  &c.  He  recounts  it  with  all  the  bonne' foi 
which  belongs  to  the  most  assured  matter  of  fact. 

A  short  allusion  is  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (ix.  412). 

«  Th^baid,  Cy.  ReUqu.  p.  70,  Leutschj  Schol.  ApoUdn.  Rhod.i.408. 
The  following  lines  cited  in  Athenseus  (vii.  p.  317)  are  supposed  by 
Boeckh,  with  probable  reason,  to  be  taken  from  the  Cyclic  Thdbais;  a 
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called  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  in  Akarnania,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabrakia.  Thucydidfis 
tells  us  that  he  went  thither  on  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs which  he  found  at  the  PeloponnSsian  Argos  ^ 
The  Akarnanians  were  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
prophets  which  they  supplied  to  the  rest  of  Greece  : 
their  heroes  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  great 
prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodids. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  ; 
the  greatest  event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the 
ancient  epic ;  the  greatest  enterprise  of  war,  between 
Greeks  and  Greeks,  during  the  time  of  those  who 
are  called  the  Heroes. 

portioii  of  the  advice  of  Amphiaraiu  to  his  sons  at  the  time  of  setting 
out  on  his  hist  expedition^ — 

Ilov\virod6£  fioi,  riifvov,  t\»v  v6ov,  'AfKpiKox  rjptas, 
Toitrip  e<f)apfA6{ov,  t&v  Ibf  kotci  lirjfjLOV  tiajcu. 

There  were  two  tragedies  composed  by  Euripidte,  under  the  title  of 
*AXxiJLdUap,  6  dih  '^to^lbosy  and  ^AXxfjMwv,  6  dia  KopivOov  (Dindorf, 
Fragm.  Eurip.  p.  77). 

>  ApoUoddr.  iii.  7,  7 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGEND  OF  TROY. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culminating  point 
of  the  Grecian  epic, — the  two  sieges  and  capture  of 
Troy,  with  the  destinies  of  the  dispersed  heroes, 
Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian,  after  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city. 
Great  ex-  It  woUld  require  a  large  volume  to  convey  any 
iirie^of  tolerable  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of 
Tro**^*^^  this  interesting  fable,  first  handled  by  so  many 
poets,  epic,  lyric  and  tragic,  with  their  endless  ad- 
ditions, transformations  and  contradictions, — then 
purged  and  recast  by  historical  inquirers,  who  under 
colour  of  setting  aside  the  exaggerations  of  the 
poets,  introduced  a  new  vein  of  prosaic  invention, — 
lastly,  moralised  and  allegorised  by  philosophers. 
In  the  present  brief  outline  ^of  the  general  field  of 
Grecian  legend,  or  of  that  which  the  Greeks  be- 
lieved to  be  their  antiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can 
be  regarded  as  only  one  among  a  large  number  of 
incidents  upon  which  Hekatseus  and  Herodotus 
looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-time.  Taken 
as  a  special  legendary  event,  it  is  indeed  of  wider 
and  larger  interest  than  any  other,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  single  it  out  from  the  rest  as  if  it  rested 
upon  a  different  ajid  more  trustworthy  basis.  I 
must  therefore  confine  myself  to  an  abridged  nar- 
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rative  of  the  current  and  leading  facts  ;  and  amidst 
the  numerous  contradictory  statements  which  are 
to  be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  I  know 
no  better  ground  of  preference  than  comparative 
antiquity,  though  even  the  oldest  tales  which  we 
possess — ^those  contained  in  the  Iliad — evidently 
presuppose  others  of  prior  date. 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  DarcUnus, 
is  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  eponymus 
of  Dardania^ :  in  the  account  of  later  authors,  Dar- 
danus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Elektra, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  was  further  said  to  have 
come  from  Samothrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or  from 
Italy' ;  but  of  this  Homer  mentions  nothing.  The 
first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him  was  in  a  lofty 
position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  establish  himself  on  the 
plain.  But  his  son  Erichthonius,  by  the  favour  of 
Zeus,  became  the  wealthiest  of  mankind.  His  flocks 
and  herds  having  multiplied,  he  had  in  his  pastures 
three  thousand  mares,  the  offspring  of  some  of 
whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preternatural 
swiftness.  Tr6s,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the 
eponym  of  the  Trojans,  had  three  sons— Ilus,  As- 
saracus,  and  the  beautiful  Ganym^dSs,  whom  Zeus 
stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  in  Olympus, 
giving  to  his  father  Tr6s,  as  the  price  of  the  youth, 
a  team  of  immortal  horses^. 

From  Ilus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Darda- 

»  Diad,  XX.  215. 

'  Hellanik.  Fragm.  129,  Didot;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  50*61 ;  Apolloddr. 
iii.  12, 1 ;  Schol.  Diad.  xviii.  486 ;  Varro,  ap.  Semum  ad  Virgil,  ^neid. 
iii.  167 ;  Kephalon.  Gergithius  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'ApiV3»;. 

»  niad,  V.  265 ;  Hellanik.  Fr.  146 ;  Apollod.  u.  6,  9. 

2  c  2 
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nian  lines  diverge  ;  the  former  passing  from  Ilus 
to  Laomed6n,  Priam  and  Hect6r ;  the  latter  from 
fowiderof    Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchisds  and  -^neas.     Ilus 
iiimn.        founded  in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium ; 
Assaracus  and  his  descendants  remained  sovereigns 
of  Dardaniai. 
S^'^^v',.       It  was  under  the  proud  Laomed6n,  son  of  Ilus, 
byPoiei-     that  Poseid6n  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command 
of  Zeus,  a  temporary  servitude ;  the  former  building 
the  walls  of  the  town,  the  latter  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds.     When  their  task  was  completed  and 
the  penal  period  had  expired,  they  claimed  the  sti- 
pulated reward  ;  but  Laomed6n  angrily  repudiated 
their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  oflF  their 
ears,  to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in 
some  distant  island  as  slaves'.  He  was  punished  for 
this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseid6n 
sent  to  ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects. 
Laomed6n  publicly  offered  the  immortal  horses  given 
by  Zeus  to  his  father  Tr6s,  as  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  destroy  the  monster.     But  an  oracle 
declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  the  lot   fell  upon  HesionS, 
daughter  of  Laomed6n  himself     HSraklSs  arriving 
at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the 
aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by  Ath6n6  and  the  Tro- 
jans®, so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden 
and  the  people  ;  but  Laomeddn,  by  a  second  act  of 
perfidy,  gave  him  mortal  horses  in  place  of  the 
matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus 

*  niad,  XX.  236. 

»  niad,  vii.  451 ;  xxi.  466.     Hcsiod.  ap.  Schol.  Lycophr.  393. 

•  niad,  XX.  145 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  52. 
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defrauded  of  his  due,  HSraklSs  equipped  six  ships, 
attacked  and  captured  Troy  and  killed  Laomed6n\  Jj!*^*^**^^ 
giving  Hesionfi  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary  Telamdn,  HSrakies. 
to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros*. 
A  painful  sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  historical  town  of 
Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  H6rakl6s^. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomeddn,  Priam*  was  Pnam  and 
the  only  one  who  had  remonstrated  against  the  springJ 
refusal  of  the  well-earned  guerdon  of  H6rakl6s  ;  for 
which  the  hero  recompensed  him  by  placing  him 
on  the  throne.  Many  and  distinguished  were  his 
sons  and  daughters,  as  well  by  his  wife  Hekab6, 
daughter  of  Kisseus,  as  by  other  women*.  Among 
the  sons  were  Hect6r^,  Paris,  Dfiiphobus,  Helenus, 

>  Iliad,  y.  640.  MeneklSs  (ap.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  loc.)  affirmed  that 
this  expedition  of  HSrakl^s  was  a  fiction ;  but  Diksearchus  gave,  besides, 
other  exploits  of  the  hero  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  ThdbS  Hypo- 
plakiS  (Schol.  niad.  vi.  396). 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  32-49.    Compare  Venet.  Schol.  ad  Hiad.  viii.  284. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596. 

*  As  Dardfuius,  Tr6s  and  nus  are  respectiyely  eponyms  of  Dar- 
dania,  Troy  and  Ihum,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the  acropolis  Pergamum. 
Upiafios  is  in  the  .^lic  dialect  Ueppafws  (Hesychius):  upon  which 
Ahrens  remarks,  '*Cseterum  ex  hac  iBohc&  nominis  form&  apparet, 
Priamum  non  minus  arcis  IIcpya/Mov  eponymum  esse,  quam  Hum  urbis, 
Troem  populi :  Utpyaiia  enim  a  Uepiafui  natum  est,  a  in  y  mutato." 
(Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Mo]ic^,  8,  7-  p*  56;  compare  ibid.  28,  8.  p.  150, 
ir€pp  dftrdkio,) 

«  Iliad,  vi.  245 ;  xxiv.  495. 

'  Hector  was  affirmed,  both  by  Stesichorus  and  Ibykus,  to  be  the  son 
of  Apollo  (Stesichorus,  ap.  Schol.  Ven.  ad  Diad.  xxiv.  259;  Ibyki  Fragm. 
xiv.  ed.  Schneidewin) :  both  £uphori6n  (Fr.  125,  Meineke)  and  Alex- 
ander iStdlus  follow  the  same  idea.  Stesichorus  fiirther  stated,  that 
after  the  siege  Apollo  had  carried  Hekabd  away  into  Lykia  to  rescue  her 
from  captivity  (Pausanias,  x.  27, 1) :  according  to  Euripides,  Apollo  had 
promised  that  she  should  die  in  Troy  (Troad.  427). 

By  Sapph6,  Hect6r  was  given  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  Zcv;  "Ekt^dp 
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Tr6ilus,  Polit^s,  Polyddrus ;  among  the  daughters 
Laodik^,  Kreiisa,  Polyxena,  and  Kassandra. 
Pwis-his        The  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  by  formidable 

judgement 

onthethree  prcsagcs  ;  for  HckabS  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered 
^"**'  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consulting  the  sooth- 
sayers, was  informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Accordingly  he  directed 
the  child  to  be  exposed  on  Mount  Ida ;  but  the  in- 
auspicious kindness  of  the  gods  preserved  him,  and 
he  grew  up  amidst  the  flocks  and  herds,  active  and 
beautiful,  fair  of  hair  and  symmetrical  in  person, 
and  the  special  favourite  of  Aphroditfi*. 

It  was  to  this  youth,  in  his  solitary  shepherd's 
walk  on  Mount  Ida,  that  the  three  goddesses  H6r6, 
Ath6n6,  and  Aphrodite  were  conducted,  in  order 
that  he  might  determine  the  dispute  respecting 
their  comparative  beauty,  which  had  arisen  at  the 
nuptials  or  Pfileus  and  Thetis, — ^a  dispute  brought 
about  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  and  in 
accomplishment  of  the  deep-laid  designs,  of  Zeus. 
For  Zeus,  remarking  with  pain  the  immoderate 
numbers  of  the  then  existing  heroic  race,  pitied 
the  earth  for  the  overwhelming  burden  which  she 
was  compelled  to  bear,  and  determined  to  lighten 
it  by  exciting  a  destructive  and  long-continued 
war*.    Paris  awarded  the  palm  of  beauty  to  Aphro- 

(Hegychius,  V.  "Eicropcr);  a  prince  belonging  to  the  regal  family  of 
Chios,  anterior  to  the  Ionic  settlement,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chian  poet 
I6n  (Pausan.  vii.  3,  3),  was  so  called. 

»  Iliad,  iu.  46-66 ;  Schol.  Diad.  iii.  326 ;  Hygin.  feb.  91 ;  ApoUoddr. 
m.  12,  6. 

This  was  the  motive  assigned  to  Zeus  by  the  old  epic  poem,  the 
Cypnan  Verses  (Frag.  1.  Duntz.  p.  12;  ap.  Schol.  ad  lUad.  i.  4) :— 
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dit6,  who  promised  him  in  recompense  the  pos- 
session of  Helena,  wife  of  the  Spartan  Menelaus, 
— the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  the  fairest  of  living 
women.  At  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,  ships  were 
built  for  him,  and  he  embarked  on  the  enterprise 
so  fraught  with  eventual  disaster  to  his  native  city, 
in  spite  of  the  menacing  prophecies  of  his  brother 
Helenus,  and  the  always  neglected  warnings  of 
Kassandra^ 

Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  en-  Carries  off 
tertained  by  Menelaus  as  well  as  by  Kastdr  and  spaSu  ^^ 
Pollux,  and  was  enabled  to  present  the  rich  gifts 
which  he  had  brought  to  Helen*.     Menelaus  then 
departed  to  Kr^te,  leaving  Helen  to  entertain  his 

'H  dc  iaropla  iraph  ^rcurlvv^  rf  rh  Kvirpia  9rff9roii;jc<^i  €lir6vTi  ovrof 

^\lv  3t€  fjkvpia  if>v\a  Kara  ^^dya  irXaiofuva 

fiapvaT€pvov  Trkarog  airjg. 

Zrvs  de  2do>v  IKerjort,  Koi  ev  irvKivais  irpofrideoro'i 
^vvBtTO  Kov<f>ia'M  dvBpwrmv  jrap^wropa  ycuav, 
'Pimo'as  voXefwv  peyaXrfv  tptv  *lXiajcoib« 
"Oi^pa  K€v&a'€i€v  Bavartp  fiapos'  ol  ^  €vi  Tpoijj 
"Hpeo^ff  KTtivovTO,  Ai6s  8*  mXeiero  0ovX^. 
The  same  motive  is  touched  upon  by  Eurip.  Orest.  1635;  Helen.  38 ; 
and  seriously  maintained,  as  it  seems,  by  Chrysippus,  ap.  Plutarch. 
Stoic.  Rep.  p.  1049 :  but  the  poets  do  not  commonly  go  back  further 
than  the  passion  of  Paris  for  Helen  (Theognis,  1232;  Simonid.  Amorg. 
Fragm.  6,  118). 

The  judgement  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
ancient  chest  of  Kypselus  at  Olympia  (Pausan.  v.  19,  I). 

*  Argument  of  the'ETn;  Kvnpta  (ap.  Diintzer,  p.  10).  These  warn- 
ings of  Kassandra  form  the  subject  of  the  obscure  and  affected  poem  of 
Lycophron. 

^  According  to  the  Cyprian  Verses,  Helena  was  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Nemesis,  who  had  in  vain  tried  to  evade  the  connection  (Atheme.  viii. 
334).  Hesiod  (Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  x.  150)  represented  her  as  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  TSthys,  an  oceanic  nymph :  Sapphd  (Fragm.  17, 
Schneide^in),  Pausanias  (i.  33,  7),  Apollodorus  (iii.  10,  7),  and  Iso- 
kratls  (Encom.  Helen,  v.  ii.  p.  366,  Auger)  reconcile  the  pretensions  of 
Ii6fla  and  Nemesis  to  a  sort  of  joint  maternity  (see  Ileinrichsen,  De 
Carminibus  Cypriis,  p.  45-46). 
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Trojan  guest — a  favourable  moment  which  was 
employed  by  Aphrodite  to  bring  about  the  intrigue 
and  the  elopement.  Paris  carried  away  with  him 
both  Helen  and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
Menelaus — made  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Troy — 
and  arrived  there  safely  with  his  prize  on  the  third 
day^ 

Menelaus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Kr6te  of  the  per- 
fidious return  made  .by  Paris  for  his  hospitality, 
hastened  home  in  grief  and  indignation  to  consult 
with  his  brother  Agamemn6n,  as  well  as  with  the 
venerable  Nest6r,  on  the  means  of  avenging  the 
outrage.  They  made  known  the  event  to  the  Greek 
chiefs  around  them,  among  whom  they  found  uni- 
versal sympathy  :  Nest6r,  PalamSd^s  and  others 
went  round  to  solicit  aid  in  a  contemplated  attack  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Agamemn6n,  to  whom 
each  chief  promised  both  obedience  and  unwearied 
exertion  until  Helen  should  be  recovered*.     Ten 

^  Herodot,  ii.  117.  He  gives  distinctly  the  assertion  of  the  Cyprian 
Verses^  which  contradicts  the  argument  of  the  poem  as  it  appears  in 
Proclus  (Fragm.  1. 1.),  according  to  which  latter,  Paris  is  driven  out  of 
his  course  by  a  storm  and  captures  the  city  of  Sid6n.  Homer  (Iliad, 
yi.  293)  seems  however  to  countenance  the  statement  in  the  argument. 

That  Paris  was  guilty  of  robbery,  as  well  as  of  the  abduction  of 
Helen,  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Uiad  (iii.  144 ;  vii.  350-363), 
also  in  the  argument  of  the  Cyprian  Verses  (see  .£schyl.  Agam.  634). 

'  The  ancient  epic  (Schol.  ad  D.  ii.  286-339)  does  not  recognise  the 
story  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  and  the  oath  by  which  Tynda- 
reus  bound  them  all  before  he  made  the  selection  among  them,  that 
each  should  swear  not  only  to  acquiesce,  but  even  to  aid  in  maintaining 
undisturbed  possession  to  the  husband  whom  she  should  choose.  This 
story  seems  to  have  been  first  told  by  Stesichorus  (see  Fragm.  20.  ed. 
Kleine ;  Apollod.  iii.  10, 8).  Yet  it  was  evidently  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  current  legend  in  the  time  of  Thucydid^s  (i.  9 ;  Euripid. 
Iphig.  Aul.  51-80 ;  Soph.  Ajax,  1 100). 

The  exact  spot  in  which  Tjmdareus  exacted  this  oath  from  the  suitors* 
near  Sparta,  was  pointed  out  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (iii.  20,  9). 
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years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition.     The  Expedition 
goddesses  H^rS  and  Ath6nS,  incensed  at  the  prefer-  Greeks  to 
ence  given  by  Paris  to  Aphrodite,  and  animated  by  '®**^®^^*'- 
steady  attachment  to  Argos,  Sparta  and  Mykfinae, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cause ;  and  the  horses  of 
H6r6  were  fatigued  with  her  repeated  visits  to  the 
different  parts  of  Greece'. 

By  such  eflForts  a  force  was  at  length  assembled  Heroes 
at  Aulis^  in  Bcedtia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  parts  of 
more  than  100,000  men, — a  force  outnumbering  coTwned 
by  more  than  ten  to  one  anything  that  the  Tro-  mmnfiL^ 
jans  themselves  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the 
defenders   of  Troy  even   with   all   her   allies   in- 
cluded®.    It  comprised  heroes  with  their  followers 
from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece — from  the  north- 
western portions  of  Thessaly  under  Mount  Olympus, 
as  well  as  the  western  islands  of  Dulichium  and 
Ithaca,  and  the  eastern  islands  of  Kr6te  and  Rhodes. 
Agamemn6n  himself  contributed  100  ships  manned 
with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  of  Mykfinse,  be- 
sides furnishing  60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who 

'  Iliad,  iv.  27-56 ;  xxiv.  765.  ArgumeDt.  Carm.  Cypri.  The  point 
is  emphatically  touched  upon  by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Orat.  xi.  p.  335-336) 
in  his  assault  upon  the  old  legend.  Two  years'  preparation — in  Dictys 
Cret.  i.  16. 

'  The  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  when  about  to  start  from  Greece  on 
his  expedition  into  Asia  Minor  (396  b.c.)»  went  to  Aulis  personally,  in 
order  that  he  too  might  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  Agamemnon  had 
sacrificed  when  he  sailed  for  Troy  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,4). 

Skylax  (c.  60)  notices  the  Up6v  at  Aulis,  and  nothing  else :  it  seems 
to  have  been,  like  the  adjoining  Delium,  a  temple  with  a  small  village 
grown  up  around  it. 

Aulis  is  recognised  as  the  port  from  which  the  expedition  started  in 
the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (v.  650). 

'  Iliad,  ii.  128.  Uschold  (Geschichte  des  Trojanischen  Kriegs,  p.  9, 
Stutgart,  1836)  makes  the  total  135,000  men. 
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possessed  none  of  their  own.  Menelaus  brought 
with  him  60  ships,  Nest6r  from  Pylus  90,  Idome- 
neus  from  KrSte  and  Diom^dds  from  Argos  80  each. 
Forty  ships  were  manned  by  the  Eleians,  under 
four  different  chiefs ;  the  like  number  under  Megds 
from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinades,  and  under 
Thoas  from  Kalydon  and  the  other  i£t61ian  towns. 
Odysseus  from  Ithaca,  and  Ajax  from  Salamis, 
brought  12  ships  each.  The  Abantes  from  Euboea, 
under  ElephSn6r,  filled  40  vessels ;  the  Boedtians, 
under  Penele6s  and  LSitus,  50 ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenus  and  Aspled6n,  30;  the  light-armed 
Locrians,  under  Ajax  son  of  Oileus^  40;  the  Ph6- 
kians  as  many.  The  Athenians,  under  Menestheus, 
a  chief  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  marshalling  an 
army,  mustered  50  ships ;  the  Myrmidons  from 
Phthia  and  Hellas,  under  Achilles,  assembled  in  50 
ships ;  Protesilaus  from  Phylakd  and  Pyrasus,  and 
Eurypylus  from  Ormenium,  each  came  with  40 
ships  ;  Macha6n  and  Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with 
30 ;  Admfitus,  from  Pherse  and  the  lake  BoebSis, 
with  11  ;  and  Philokt6t6s  from  Meliboea  with  7: 
the  Lapithae,  under  Polypoetfis,  son  of  Peirithous, 
filled  40  vessels ;  the  iEnianes  and  Perrhaebians, 
under  Guneus*,  22 ;  and  the  Magn^tSs,  under  Pro- 
thous,  40 ;  these  last  two  were  from  the  northern- 
most parts  of  Thessaly,  near  the  mountains  Pfilion 
and  Olympus.  From  Rhodes,  under  Tl^polemus, 
son  of  H6rakl6s,  appeared  9  ships ;    from  Sym6, 

'  The  Hesiodic  Catalogue  notices  Oileus,  or  Heus^  with  a  ainguUur 
etymology  of  his  name  (Fragm.  136,  ed.  Marktscheffel). 

^  Vovvrvs  is  the  Heros  Eponymus  of  the  town  of  Gonnua  in  Thes- 
saly ;  the  duplication  of  the  consonant  and  shortening  of  the  Towel 
belong  to  the  Mohc  dialect  (Ahrens,  De  Dialect.  i£olic.  50, 4.  p.  220). 
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under  the  comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  3 ;  from 
K6s,  Krapathus  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  30, 
under  the  orders  of  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus,  sons 
of  Thessalus  and  grandsons  of  HSraklSs^ 

Among  this  band  of  heroes  were  included  the  Achoies 
distinguished  warriors  Ajax  and  Diom^dSs,  and  mus.  ^' 
the  sagacious  Nest6r ;  while  Agamemn6n  himself, 
scarcely  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  prowess, 
brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  prudence  in 
command.  But  the  most  marked  and  conspicuous 
of  all  were  Achilles  and  Odysseus ;  the  former  a 
beautiful  youth  bo^  of  a  divine  mother,  swift  in  the 
race,  of  fierce  temper  and  irresistible  might ;  the  lat- 
ter not  less  efficient  as  an  ally  from  his  eloquence, 
his  untiring  endurance,  his  inexhaustible  resources 
under  difficulty,  and  the  mixture  of  daring  courage 
with  deep-laid  cunning  which  never  deserted  him* : 
the  blood  of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  through 
an  illicit  connexion  with  his  mother  Antikleia,  was 
said  to  flow  in  his  veins^,  and  he  was  especially 
patronised  and  protected  by  the  goddess  AthSnS. 

'  See  the  Catalogue  in  the  second  hook  of  the  Iliad.  There  must 
prohahly  have  heen  a  Catalogue  of  the  Greeks  also  in  the  Cyprian  Verses; 
for  a  Catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Troy  is  specially  noticed  in  the  Argument 
of  Proclus  (p.  12,  Diintzer). 

Euripides  (Iphig.  Aul.  166-300)  devotes  one  of  the  songs  of  the 
Chorus  to  a  partial  Catalogue  of  the  chief  heroes. 

According  to  Dictys  Cretensis,  all  the  principal  heroes  engaged  in  the 
expedition  were  kinsmen,  all  Pelopids  (i.  14) :  they  take  an  oath  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  until  Helen  shall  hare  been  recovered,  and  they 
receive  from  Agamemn6n  a  large  sum  of  gold. 

»  For  the  character  of  Odysseus,  Diad,  iii.  202-220;  x.  247.  Odyss. 
xiii.  296. 

The  Philokt^s  of  Sophokl^  carries  out  very  justly  the  character  of 
the  Homeric  Odysseus  (see  v.  1036) — more  exactly  than  the  Ajax  of  the 
same  poet  depicts  it. 

»  Sophokl.  Philokt^t.417,  and  SchoL— also  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Ajac.  190. 
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Odysseus,  unwilliDg  at  first  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition, had  even  simulated  insanity ;  but  Pala- 
mddds,  sent  to  Ithaca  to  invite  him,  tested  the 
reality  of  his  madness  by  placing  in  the  furrow 
where  Odysseus  was  ploughing,  his  infant  son 
Telemachus.  Thus  detected,  Odysseus  could  not 
refuse  to  join  the  Achaean  host,  but  the  prophet  Ha- 
lithersSs  predicted  to  him  that  twenty  years  would 
elapse  before  he  revisited  his  native  land^  To 
Achilles  the  gods  had  promised  the  full  effulgence 
of  heroic  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troy ;  nor  could 
the  place  be  taken  without  both  his  co-operation 
and  that  of  his  son  after  him.  But  they  had  fore- 
warned him  that  this  brilliant  career  would  be  ra- 
pidly brought  to  a  close ;  and  that  if  he  desired  a 
long  life,  he  must  remain  tranquil  and  inglorious  in 
his  native  land.  In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  his 
mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years  with  bright 
renown,  and  joined  the  Achaean  host*.  When 
Nest6r  and  Odysseus  came  to  Phthia  to  invite 
him,  both  he  and  his  intimate  friend  Patroclus 
eagerly  obeyed  the  call^. 

Agamemn6n  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from 
Aulis ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the  locality  and  the 
direction,  they  landed  by  mistake  in  Teuthrania,  a 

'  Homer,  Odyss.  xxiv.  116;  ^whyl.  Agwn.841;  Sophokl.  Philokt^t. 
1011,  with  the  Schol.  Ai^;umeiit  of  the  Cypria  in  Heimichsen,  De 
Carmin.  Cypr.  p.  23  (the  sentence  is  left  out  in  Diintzer,  p.  11). 

A  lost  tragedy  of  Sophokl^,  *Odv<r<revs  MaufOfuvos,  handled  this 
suhject. 

Other  Greek  chiefs  were  not  less  reluctant  than  Odysseus  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition:  see  the  tale  of  Poemandrus,  forming  a  part  of 
the  temple-legend  of  the  Achilleium  at  Tanagra  in  Boe6tia  (Plutarch, 
Quaestion.  Grsec.  p.  299). 

»  Iliad,  i.  352;  ix.  41 1 .  »  Iliad,  xi.  782. 
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part  of  Mysia  near  the  river  KaKkus,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.     Telephus,  the  king 
of  the  country \  opposed  and  repelled  them,  but 
was  ultimately  defeated  and  severely  wounded  by 
Achilles.     The  Greeks  now,  discovering  their  mis-  The  Grc- 
take,  retired  ;  but  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  SJ^^Ji* 
storm  and  driven  back  to  Greece.     Achilles  at-  fo^^.J^'li! 
tacked  and  took  Skyrus,  and  there  married  Deida-  Tdephus. 
mia,  the  daughter  of  Lycom6d6s*.     Telephus,  suf- 
fering from  his  wounds,  was  directed  by  the  oracle 
to  come  to  Greece  and  present  himself  to  Achilles 
to  be  healed,  by  applying  the  scrapings  of  the  spear 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  given :  thus  re- 
stored, he  became  the  guide  of  the  Greeks  when 
they  were  prepared  to  renew  their  expedition®. 

'  Telephus  was  the  son  of  AugS,  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  by  HSraklSs:  respecting  her  romantic  adventures^  see  the 
previous  chapter  on  Arcadian  legends — Strabo's  faith  in  the  story  (xii. 
p.  572). 

The  spot  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Achseans,  near  Gryneium^  was 
stated  to  be  the  place  where  Agamemn6n  and  the  chiefs  took  counsel 
whether  they  should  attack  Telephus  or  not  (Skylax,  c.  97 ;  compare 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  622). 

'  niad,  xi.  664;  Argum.  Cypr.  p.  ll,Duntzer;  DiktysCret.  ii.  3-4. 

»  Euripid.  Telephus,  Frag.  26,  Dindorf ;  Hygin.  f.  101 ;  Diktys,ii.  10. 
Euripides  had  treated  the  adventure  of  Telephus  in  this  lost  tragedy  : 
he  gave  the  miraculous  cure  with  the  dust  of  the  spear,  irpurroio'i  Xoy- 
X^ff  O^kytrai  prnifAaai.  Diktys  softens  down  the  prodigy :  "  Achilles 
cum  Machaone  et  Podalirio  adhibentes  curam  vulneri,'*  &c.  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  15)  gives  to  the  rust  of  brass  or  iron  a  place  in  the  list  of  ge- 
nuine remedies. 

*'  Longe  omnino  a  Tiberi  ad  Caicum :  quo  in  loco  etiam  Agamemndn 
errasset,  nisi  ducem  Telephum  invenisset"  (Cicero,  Pro  L.  Flacco,  c.  29). 
The  portions  of  the  Trojan  legend  treated  in  the  lost  epics  and  the  tra- 
gedians, seem  to  have  been  just  as  familiar  to  Cicero  as  those  noticed 
in  the  Iliad. 

Strabo  pays  comparatively  little  attention  to  any  portion  of  the  Trojan 
war  except  what  appears  in  Homer.    He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a 
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The  armament  was  again  assembled  at  Aulis, 
but  the  goddess  Artemis,  displeased  with  the  boast- 
ful language  of  Agamemndn,  prolonged  the  dura- 
tion of  adverse  winds,  and  the  offending  chief  was 
compelled  to  appease  her  by  the  well-known  sacri- 
fice of  his  daughter  Iphigeneia^  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Tenedos,  from  whence  Odysseus  and 
Menelaus  were  despatched  as  envoys  to  Troy,  to 
redemand  Helen  and  the  stolen  property.  In  spite 
of  the  prudent  counsels  of  Anten6r,  who  received 
the  two  Grecian  chiefs  with  friendly  hospitality, 
the  Trojans  rejected  the  demand,  and  the  attack 
was  resolved  upon.  It  was  foredoomed  by  the  gods 
that  the  Greek  who  first  landed  should  perish : 
Protesilaus  was  generous  enough  to  put  himself 
upon  this  forlorn  hope,  and  accordingly  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Hect6r. 

Meanwhile  the  Trojans  had  assembled  a  large 
body  of  allies  from  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace :  Dardanians  under  iEneas,  Lykians  under 
Sarped6n,Mysians,  Karians,  Maeonians,  Alizonians^, 


reason  why  the  Amazons  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Priam :  they  were 
at  enmity  with  him,  because  Priam  had  aided  the  Phiyf^ians  against 
them  (niad,  iii.  188 :  in  Strabo,  tols  *lS>aiv  must  be  a  mistake  for  rw 
^fw(iv).  Strabo  can  hardly  have  read^  and  never  alludes  to,  Arktinus ; 
in  whose  poem  the  brave  and  beautiful  Penthesileia,  at  the  head  of  her 
Amazons,  forms  a  marked  epoch  and  incident  of  the  war  (Sb^bo,  xii. 
652). 

^  Nothing  occurs  in  Homer  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  (see 
SchoLVen.  adn.ix.  146). 

^  No  portion  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  gave  more  trouble  to  Deme- 
trius of  Skdpsis  and  the  other  expositors  than  these  Alizonians  (Strabo, 
xii.  p.  549;  xiii.  p.  603) :  a  fictitious  place  called  Alizonium,  in  the 
region  of  Ida,  was  got  up  to  meet  the  difficulty  (cir  *AXi,(c»¥to»,  rovr 
ijhri  n€n\afrfievov  irp6s  Trjv  rSiv  'AX(^a>i<a>v  wrcJ^cctv,  &c.,  Strabo, 
1.  c). 
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Phrygians,  Thracians  and  Pseonians\  But  vain 
was  the  attempt  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
Greeks  :  the  Trojans  were  routed,  and  even  the 
invulnerable  Cycnus*,  son  of  Poseid6n,  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  defence,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
Having  driven  the  Trojans  within  their  walls, 
Achilles  attacked  and  stormed  Lyrn6ssus,  Pedasus, 
Lesbos  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
twelve  towns  on  the  sea-coast  and  eleven  in  the  in- 
terior ;  he  drove  oflF  the  oxen  of  jiEneas  and  pur- 
sued the  hero  himself,  who  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life :  he  surprised  and  killed  the  youthful  Tr6i- 
lus,  son  of  Priam,  and  captured  several  of  the  other 
sons,  whom  he  sold  as  prisoners  into  the  islands  of 
the  JSgean^.  He  acquired  as  his  captive  the  fair 
BrisSis,  while  Chrys^is  was  awarded  to  Agamem- 
n6n  :  he  was  moreover  eager  to  see  the  divine  He- 
len,  the   prize  and   stimulus   of  this   memorable 

*  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans  (Iliad,  ii.  816-877). 

*  Cycnus  was  said  by  later  writers  to  be  king  of  Koldnse  in  the  Troad 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589-603;  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  23).  iEschylus  in- 
troduced upon  the  Attic  ^tage  both  Cycnus  and  Memndn  in  terrific 
equipments  (Aristophan.  Ran.  957-  OvS*  i^eiiKjfrrov  avrovs  Kvkvovs 
Sy<ov  KoL  M.€fiyovas  icodtiOMM^KiXapofriuXovf ).  Compare  Welcker^  iEschyl. 
Trilc^e,  p.  433. 

'  Iliad,  xziv.  752;  Argument  of  the  Cypria,  pp.  11,  12,  Diintzer. 
These  desultory  exploits  of  Achilles  furnished  much  interesting  romance 
to  the  later  Greek  poets  (see  Parth^nius,  Narrat.  21).  See  the  neat 
summaiy  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war  in  Quintus  Smym.  xiv. 
125-140 ;  Dio  Clupysost.  Or.  xi.  p.  338-342. 

Tr6ilus  is  only  once  named  in  the  Iliad  (xxiv.  253) ;  he  was  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Cypria ;  but  his  youths  beauty,  and  untimely  end 
made  him  an  object  of  great  interest  with  the  subsequent  poets.  So- 
phokl^s  had  a  tragedy  called  Tr^lus  (Welcker,  Griechisch.  Tragod,  i. 
p.  124);  Tov  d»dp6ncuda  bfcnrorriv  aTreaXeo-a,  one  of  the  Fragm.  Even 
earher  than  Sophoklds,  his  beauty  was  celebrated  by  the  tragedian 
Phiynichus  (Athense.  xiii.  p.  664 ;  Virgil,  i£neid,  i.  474 ;  Lycophr6n, 
307). 
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Struggle ;  and  Aphroditd  and  Thetis  contrived  to 
bring  about  an  interview  between  them^ 
PaiamMfis        At  this  pcrfod  of  the  war  the  Grecian  army  was 
niasand      deprived  of  PalamSdds,  one  of  its   ablest  chiefs. 
d«ith.^^  Odysseus  had  not  forgiven  the  artifice  by  which 
PalamddSs  had  detected  his  simulated  insanity,  nor 
was  he  without  jealousy  of  a  rival  clever  and  cun- 
ning in  a  degree  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  himself ; 
one  who  had  enriched  the  Greeks  with  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  of  dice  for  amusement,  of  night- 
watches,  as  well  as  with  other  useful  suggestions. 
According  to  the  old  Cyprian  epic,  PalamSdSs  was 
drowned  while  fishing,  by  the  hands  of  Odysseus 
and  Diom6d6s*.    Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odys- 
sey does  the  name  of  Palam6d6s  occur :  the  lofty 
position  which  Odysseus  occupies  in  both   those 
poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure 
even  by  Pindar,  who  described  PalamSdds  as  the 
wiser  man  of  the  two — is  sufilcient  to  explain  the 
omission^.     But  in  the  more  advanced  period  of 
the  Greek  mind,  when  intellectual  superiority  came 
to  acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  public  esteem  as 
compared  with  military  prowess,  the  character  of 
PalamSd^s,  combined  with  his  unhappy  fate,  ren- 

*  Argument.  Cypr.  p.  11,  Diintz.  Ko*  fxtrh  ravra  *Ax*XXcw  *EXrv7v 
hriBvyufi  0€da'aa6(u,  Koi  avyffyayov  avrovs  €h  to  avro  'Af^podm;  KoiOms. 
A  scene  which  would  have  been  highly  interesting  in  the  hands  of 
Homer. 

'  Argum.  Cypr.  1. 1. ;  Pausan.  x.  31.  The  concluding  portion  of  the 
Cypria  seems  to  have  passed  under  the  title  of  HoXofi^dcia  (see  F^agm. 
16  and  18.  p.  15,  Duntz. ;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Cycl.  p.  459;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  107). 

The  allusion  of  Quintus  Smymseus  (v.  197)  seems  rather  to  point  to 
the  story  in  the  Cypria,  which  Strabo  (viii.  p.  368)  appears  not  to  have 
read. 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  21 ;  Aristid^s,  Orat.  46.  p.  260. 
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dered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages 
in  the  Trojan  legend.  iEschylus,  Sophokl^s  and 
Euripides  each  consecrated  to  him  a  special  tra- 
gedy ;  but  the  mode  of  his  death  as  described  in 
the  old  epic  was  not  suitable  to  Athenian  ideas, 
and  accordingly  he  was  represented  as  having  been 
falsely  accused  of  treason  by  Odysseus,  who  caused 
gold  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  and  persuaded  Aga- 
memn6n  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  that  Palamddds 
had  received  it  from  the  Trojans*.  He  thus  for- 
feited his  life,  a  victim  to  the  calumny  of  Odysseus 
and  to  the  delusion  of  the  leading  Greeks.  In  the 
last  speech  made  by  the  philosopher  Socrates  to 
his  Athenian  judges,  he  alludes  with  solemnity  and 
fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Pala- 
mM^s,  as  analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  was 
about  to  suflfer,  and  his  companions  seem  to  have 
dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  comparison.  Pala- 
mSdds  passed  for  an  instance  of  the  slanderous  en- 
mity and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  upon  su- 
perior genius*, 

^  Seethe  Fragments  of  the  three  tragedians,  IlaXafiridrjg — ^Aristeid^, 
Or.  xlvi.  p.  260;  Philostrat.  Heroic,  x.;  Hygin.  fab.  96-106.  Discourses 
for  and  against  PalamM^s,  one  by  Alkidamas,  and  one  under  the  name  of 
Gorgias,  are  printed  in  Reiske's  Orr.  Gnec.  t.  viii.  pp.  64,  102 ;  Virgil, 
.£neid,  ii.  82,  with  the  ample  commentary  of  Servius — Polyien.  Prooe.  p.  6. 

Welcker  (Gneehisch.  Tragod.  v.  i.  p.  130,  vol.  ii.  p.  600)  has  evolved 
with  ingenuity  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  lost  tragedies. 

According  to  Diktys,  Odysseus  and  DiomSd^  prevail  upon  Palamddds 
to  be  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and  then  cast  stones  upon  him  (ii.  16). 

Xenophon  (De  Venatione,  c.  1)  evidently  recognises  the  story  in  the 
Cypria,  that  Odysseus  and  DiomM^s  caused  the  death  of  PalamSdds ; 
but  he  cannot  believe  that  two  such  exemplary  men  were  really  guilty 
of  so  iniquitous  an  act — kokoi  de  Zvpa^av  t6  tpyov.  « 

One  of  the  eminences  near  Napoli  still  bears  the  name  of  Fakkmidhi. 

'  Plato,  Apolog.  Socr.  c.  32 ;  Xenoph.  Apol.  Socr.  26  $  Memor.  iv. 
2,  33 ;  Liban.  pro  Socr.  p.  242,  ed.  Morell. ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  20. 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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In  these  expeditions  the  Grecian  army  consumed 
nine  years,  during  which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared 
not  give  battle  without  their  walls  for  fear  of 
Achilles.     Ten  years  was  the  fixed  epical  duration 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years  was  the  du- 
ration of  the  siege  of  Kamikus  by  the  Kr^tan  arma- 
ment which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Min6si: 
ten  years  of  preparation,  ten  years  of  siege,  and 
ten  years  of  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were  periods 
suited  to  the  rough  chronological  dashes  of  the  an- 
cient epic,  and  suggesting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties 
Epicchro-    with  the  original  hearers.     But  it  was  otherwise 
BtoridMd.    when  the  same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  either  finding  or  inventing  satisfactory 
bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events. 
Thucydid^s  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  nu- 
merous than  the  poets  have  represented,  and  that 
being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were  unable  to 
procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions:  hence 
they  were  compelled  to  disperse  their  army,  and  to 
employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the  Chersonese, 
— a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Could  the  whole  army  have  been  em- 
ployed against  Troy  at  once  (he  says),  the  siege 
would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily 
concluded^.     If  the  great  historian  could  permit 
himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in  so  many  points, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  the  simpler  course 

^  Herodot.  yii.  170.  Ten  yean  is  a  proper  mytbical  period  for  a 
great  ^ar  to  last :  the  war  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titan 
gods  lasts  ten  years  (Heaiod,  Theogon.  636).  Compare  dfiedry  itnavr^ 
(Horn.  Odyss.  xvi.  17). 

«  Thuryd.  i.  11. 
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would  have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the 
siege  among  the  list  of  poetical  exaggerations,  and 
to  affirm  that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one 
year  instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten 
years*  duration  was  so  capital  a  feature  in  the 
ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle 
with  it. 

A  period  of  comparative  intermission  however 
was  now  at  hand  for  the  Trojans.  The  gods  brought 
about  the  memorable  fit  of  anger  of  Achilles,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  refused  to  put  on  his 
armour,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Cypria,  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus, 
who  had  compassion  on  the  Trojans :  according  to 
the  Iliad,  Apollo  was  the  originating  caused  from 
anxiety  to   avenge  the   injury   which  his  priest 
Chrys^s  had  endured  from  Agamemndn.    For  a  con-  ^^^^  ^^ 
siderable  time,  the  combats  of  the  Greeks  against  ric  luad. 
Troy  were  conducted  without  their  best  warrior,  kuicdby 
and  severe  indeed  was  the  humiliation  which  they  ^^^^"• 
underwent  in  consequence.     How  the  remaining 
Grecian  chiefs  vainly  strove  to  make  amends  for 
his  absence — ^how  Hect6r  and  the  Trojans  defeated 
and  drove  them  to  their  ships — how  the  actual 
blaze  of  the  destroying  flame,  applied  by  Hect6r  to 
the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  roused  up  the  anxious  and 
sympathising  Patroclus,  and  extorted  a  reluctant 
consent  from  Achilles,  to  allow  his  friend  and  his 
followers  to  go  forth  and  avert  the  last  extremity 
of  ruin — ^how  Achilles,  when  Patroclus  had  been 
killed  by  Hect6r,  forgetting  his  anger  in  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  friend,  re-entered  the  fight,  drove 

>  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  21. 
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the  Trojans  within  their  walls  with  immense  slaugh- 
ter, and  satiated  his  revenge  both  upon  the  living 
and  the  dead  Hect6r — all  these  events  have  been 
chronicled,  together  with  those  divine  dispensations 
on  which  most  of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in  the 
immortal  verse  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hect&r, 
whose  body  has  just  been  ransomed  by  the  dis- 
consolate Priam  ;  while  the  lost  poem  of  Arktinus, 
entitled  the  JSthiopis,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  siege.  The  poem  of 
Quintus  Smymajus,  composed  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera,  seems  in  its  first  books 
to  coincide  with  the  iSthiopis,  in  the  subsequent 
books  partly  with  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Leschfis^. 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  death  of  Hect6r, 
were  again  animated  with  hope  by  the  appearance 
of  the  warlike  and  beautiful  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
Penthesileia,  daughter  of  Ar6s,  hitherto  invincible 
in  the  field,  who  came  to  their  assistance  from 
Thrace  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen. 
She  again  led  the  besieged  without  the  walls  to  en- 
counter the  Greeks  in  the  open  field ;  and  under 
her  auspices  the  latter  were  at  first  driven  back, 
until  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible  arm  of 
New  allies  Achillcs.  The  victor,  on  taking  off  the  helmet  of 
Penthe-  his  fair  enemy  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  was  pro- 
foundly affected  and  captivated  by  her  charms,  for 
which  he  was  scornfully  taunted  by  Thersit^s :  ex- 

^  Tychsen,  Commentat.  de  Quinto  Smyrnseo,  §  iii.  c.  5-7-  The 
'IXiov  Ilepo-if  was  treated  both  by  Arktinus  and  by  Lesch^s :  with  the 
latter  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Dias  Minor. 
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asperated  by  this  rash  insult,  he  killed  Thersit^s  on 
the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  A  violent  dipute 
among  the  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  result,  for  Dio- 
mddSs,  the  kinsman  of  Thersitds,  warmly  resented 
the  proceeding ;  and  Achilles  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Lesbus,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of  ho- 
micide by  Odysseus  ^ 

Next  arrived  Memn6n,  son  of  Tith6nus  and  E6s,  J?^^'*^"" 
the  most  stately  of  living  men,  with  a  powerful  AchiUes. 
band  of  black  ^Ethiopians,  to  the  assistance  of  Troy. 
Sallying  forth  against  the  Greeks,  he  made  great 
havoc  among  them :  the  brave  and  popular  Anti- 
lochus  perished  by  his  hand,  a  victim  to  filial  de- 
votion in  defence  of  Nest6r*.  Achilles  at  length 
attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  combat  was 
doubtful  between  them :  the  prowess  of  Achilles 
and  the  supplication  of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally 
prevailed ;  whilst  E6s  obtained  for  her  vanquished 
son  the  consoling  gift  of  immortality.  His  tomb, 
however^,  was  shown  near  the  Propontis,  within  a 

^  Argament  of  the  Ethiopia,  p.  16,  Diintzer ;  Quint.  Smym.  lib.  i. ; 
Diktys  Cret.  iv.  2-3. 

In  the  Philokt^tls  of  Sophokl^s,  Thersitis  survives  Achilles  (Soph. 
Phil.  368-445). 

'  Odyss.  xi.  522.  Kctpoy  ^fj  xaXXtoroy  tdopf  fierci  Mefipova  ^ov :  see 
also  Odyss.  iv.  187;  Pindar,  Pyth.  vi.  31.  iEschylus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv. 
p.  728)  conceives  Memndn  as  a  Persian  starting  from  Susa. 

KtSsias  gave  in  his  history  full  details  respecting  the  expedition  of 
Memndn,  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  relief  of  his  dependent, 
Priam  of  Troy ;  all  this  vras  said  to  be  recorded  in  the  royal  archives. 
The  Egyptians  affirmed  that  Memnon  had  come  from  Egypt  (Diod6r. 
ii.  22;  compare  iv.  77) :  the  two  stories  are  blended  together  in  Pausa- 
nias,  X.  31,  2.  The  Phrygians  pointed  out  the  road  along  which  he  had 
marched. 

'  Argum.  £th.  ut  sup. ;  Quint.  Smym.  ii.  396-550 ;  Pausan.  x.  31, 1. 
Pindar,  in  praising  Achilles,  dwells  much  on  his  triumphs  over  Hect6r, 
TSlephus,  Memndn,  and  Cycnus,  but  never  notices  Penthesileia  (Olymp. 
ii.  90.    Nem.  iii.  60;  vi.  52.    Isthm.  v.  43). 

iEschylus,  in  the  ^vxoa-rao-la,  introduced  Thetis  and  Eds,  each  in 
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few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  i£sdpu8,  and 
was  visited  annually  by  the  birds  called  Memnoni- 
des,  who  swept  it  and  bedewed  it  with  water  from 
the  stream.  So  the  traveller  Pausanias  was  told, 
even  in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  sera> 
by  the  Hellespontine  Greeks. 
Death  of         But  the  fate  of  Achilles  himself  was  now  at  hand. 

Achilles. 

After  routing  the  Trojans  and  chasing  them  into 
the  town,  he  was  slain  near  the  Sk8ean  gate  by  an 
arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris,  directed  under  the 
unerring  auspices  of  Apollo  \  The  greatest  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Trojans  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  body,  which  was  however  rescued  and  borne 
off  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  valour  of  Ajax  and 
Odysseus.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Thetis  for  the 
loss  of  her  son :  she  came  into  the  camp  with 
the  Muses  and  the  Ndreids  to  mourn  over  him ; 
and  when  a  magnificent  funeral-pile  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Greeks  to  burn  him  with  every  mark 
of  honour,  she  stole  away  the  body  and  conveyed 
it  to  a  renewed  and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of 
Leuk6  in  the  Euxine  Sea.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  there  blest  with  the  nuptials  and 
company  of  Helen*. 

an  attitude  of  sapplication  for  her  son,  and  Zeus  weighing  in  his  golden 
scales  the  souls  of  Achilles  and  Memnon  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  Diad.  viii.  /O ; 
Pollux,  iv.  130;  Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  Poet.  p.  17).  In  the  comhat 
between  Achilles  and  Memn6n,  represented  on  the  chest  of  Kyp«elus 
at  Olympia,  Thetis  and  £6s  were  given  each  as  aiding  her  son  (Pan- 
san.  V.  19,  1). 

*  niad,  xxii.  360;  Sophokl.  Philokt.  334 ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  56. 

'  Argum.  iEthiop.  ut  sup. ;  Quint.  Smym.  151-583 ;  Homer,  Odyss. 
V.  310:  Ovid,  Metam.  xiii.  284;  Eurip.  Androm.  1262;  Pausan.  iii. 
19,  13.  According  to  Diktys  (iv.  11),  Paris  and  Deiphobus  entrap 
Achilles  by  the  promise  of  an  interview  with  Polyxena  and  kill  him. 

x\  minute  and  curious  description  of  the  island  Leuk^,  or  'Ax^XXews 
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Thetis  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  ho-  Funeral 

nour  of  her  son,  and  offered  the  unrivaled  panoply,  bJSSin*^' 

which  Hdphaestos  had  forged  and  wrought  for  him,  h?m— '^'^ 

as  a  prize  to  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  the  ^^^^ 

Grecian  army.     Odysseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals  panoply— 

,  Odysseus 

for  the  distinction,  when  Ath6n6,  together  with  prevails  and 
some  Trojan  prisoners,  who  were  asked  from  which  liScif. 
of  the  two  their  country  had  sustained  greatest 
injury,  decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  gal- 
lant Ajax  lost  his  senses  with  grief  and  humilia- 
tion :  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy  he  slew  some  sheep,  mis- 
taking them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged  him, 
and  then  fell  upon  his  own  sword  \ 

vrj<ro£,  is  given  in  Anian  (Periplus,  Pont.  Euxin.  p.  21 ;  ap.  Geogr. 
Min.  1. 1). 

The  heroic  or  divine  empire  of  Achilles  in  Scythia  was  recognised  by 
Alkieus  the  poet  (Alksei  Fragm.  Schneidew.  Fr.  46),  'Ax^XXcv,  t  yas  2kv- 
Bucdf  fi€d€is»  £ustathius  (ad  Dionys.  PeriSgSt.  307)  gives  the  story  of 
his  having  followed  Iphigeneia  thither :  compare  Antonin.  Liberal.  27* 

Ibykus  represented  Achilles  as  having  espoused  M^dea  in  the  Ely- 
sian  Field  (Ibyk.  Fragm.  18.  Schneidewin).  Simonid^  followed  this 
story  (ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  816). 

^  Argument  of  ^thiopis  and  Ilias  Minor,  and  Fragm.  2  of  the  latter, 
pp.  17,  18,  Diintz. ;  Quint.  Smym.  v.  120-482;  Hom.  Odyss.  xi. 650; 
Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  26.  The  Ajax  of  SophoklSs,  and  the  contending 
speeches  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  reference. 

The  suicide  of  Ajax  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail  in  the 
iEthiopis:  compare  Pindar,  Isthm.  iii.  61,  and  the  Scholia  ad  he, 
which  show  the  attention  paid  by  Pindar  to  the  minute  circumstances 
of  the  old  epic.  See  Fragm.  2  of  the  *lXiov  Utpais  of  Arktinus,  in 
Diintz.  p.  22,  which  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  ^thi- 
opis.  Diktys  relates  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  as  a  consequence  of  his  un- 
successful competition  with  Odysseus,  not  about  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
but  about  the  Palladium,  after  the  taking  of  the  city  (v.  14). 

There  were,  however,  many  different  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ajax  had  died,  some  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  argument  to  the 
drama  of  SophoklSs.  Ajax  is  never  wounded  in  the  Iliad :  i£schylus 
made  him  invulnerable  except  under  the  armpits  (see  Schol.  ad  Sophok. 
Ajac.  833) ;  the  Trojans  pelted  him  with  mud — ei  rrwr  PapijBdif  yno  tov 
vrjXov.  (Schol.  Iliad,  xiv.  404.) 
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Odysseus  now  learnt  from  Helenus  son  of  Priam, 
whom  be  had  captured  in  an  ambuscade  ^  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  unless  both  Philoktdt^s  and 
Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  the  besiegers.  The  former,  having 
been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  becoming 
insupportable  to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  his 
wound,  had  been  left  at  Lemnus  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition,  and  had  spent  ten  years^  in 
Phfloktst^  misery  on  that  desolate  island ;  but  he  still  possessed 
ptoiemus.  the  pccrlcss  bow  and  arrows  of  Hdraklds,  which 
were  said  to  be  essential  to  the  capture  of  Troy. 
DiomddSs  fetched  PhiloktStds  from  Lemnus  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  was  healed  by  the  skill  of 
Macha6n®,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the  Tro- 
jans— engaging  in  single  combat  with  Paris,  and 
killing  him  with  one  of  the  Hdrakleian  arrows.  The 
Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry  away  for  burial  the 
body  of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their  suf- 
ferings ;  but  not  until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the 
hand  of  Menelaus*.     Odysseus  went  to  the  island 

>  Soph.  PhUokt.  604. 

'  Soph.  Philokt.703.  *n  /icXco^x^/Orfw/a'  oluoxvrov ir6fiaTos''naBfi 

dtKtTTJ  \p6vOV,  &C. 

In  the  narrative  of  Diktys  (ii.  47),  Philokt^t^s  returns  from  Lemnus 
to  Troy  much  eai'lier  in  the  war  hefore  the  death  of  Achilles,  and 
without  any  assigned  cause. 

'  According  to  Sophokl^,  H^rakl^  sends  AsklSpius  to  Troy  to  hesl 
Philoktet^i  (Soph.  Philokt.  1415). 

The  suhject  of  Phloktlt^s  formed  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  both  by 
i£schylus  and  by  Euripides  (both  lost)  as  well  as  by  Sophokl^. 

^  Argument.  Diad.  Minor.  Diintz.  1.  c.  Kal  t6v  vtKphv  vtr6  Mei^Xoov 
Karcuxia-BevTa  dv€\6fi€Voi  OdTrTovaiv  ol  TpSt€s.  See  Quint.  Smym.  x.  240 : 
he  differs  here  in  many  respects  from  the  arguments  of  the  old  poems 
as  given  by  Proclus,  both  as  to  the  incidents  and  as  to  their  order  in 
time  (Diktys,  iv.  20).  The  wounded  Paris  flees  to  CEn6nl,  whom  he  had 
deserted  in  order  to  follow  Helen,  and  entreats  her  to  cure  him  by  her 
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of  Skyrus  to  invite  Neoptolemus  to  the  army.  The 
untried  but  impetuous  youth  gladly  obeyed  the  call, 
and  received  from  Odysseus  his  father's  armour, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Eurypylus,  son  of  Tfilephus, 
came  from  Mysia  as  auxiliary  to  the  Trojans  and 
rendered  to  them  valuable  service — turning  the  tide 
of  fortune  for  a  time  against  the  Greeks,  and  killing 
some  of  their  bravest  chiefs,  amongst  whom  was 
numbered  Peneleds,  and  the  unrivaled  leech  Ma- 
chadn^  The  exploits  of  Neoptolemus  were  nume- 
rous, worthy  of  the  glory  of  his  race  and  the  re- 
nown of  his  father.  He  encbuntered  and  slew 
Eurypylus,  together  with  numbers  of  the  Mysian 
warriors :  he  routed  the  Trojans  and  drove  them 
within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  never  again 
emerged  to  give  battle :  nor  was  he  less  distin- 
guished for  his  good  sense  and  persuasive  diction, 
than  for  forward  energy  in  the  field*. 

skill  in  simples :  she  refuses,  and  pennits  him  to  die ;  she  is  afterwards 
stung  with  remorse,  and  hangs  herself  (Quint.  Smym.  x.  285-^1 ;  Apol- 
loddr.  iii.  12,  6 ;  Condn,  Narrat.  23 ;  see  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Comment, 
sur  les  Epitres  d'Ovide,  t.  i.  p.  456).  The  story  of  (En6n6  is  as  old  as 
Hellanikus  and  Kephal6n  of  Gergis  (see  Hellan.  Fragm.  126,  Didot). 

^  To  mark  the  way  in  which  these  legendary  events  pervaded  and  be- 
came embodied  in  the  local  worship,  I  may  mention  the  received  practice 
in  the  great  temple  of  Askl6pius  (father  of  Macha6n)  at  Pergamus,  even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Tllephus,  father  of  Eurypylus,  was  the  local 
hero  and  mythical  king  of  Teuthrania,  in  which  Pergamus  was  situated. 
In  the  hymns  there  sung,  the  proem  and  the  invocation  were  addressed 
to  Tdlephus ;  but  nothing  was  said  in  them  about  Eurypylus,  nor  was  it 
permitted  even  to  mention  his  name  in  the  temple, — "  they  knew  him  to 
be  the  slayer  of  Macha6n"  :  dpxovrai  /xcV  a.ir6  Trjk€<l)ov  r&v  vfunov,  vpoa^' 
dovtri  dc  ovdei'  is  r6v  EvpvTruXov,  ov^  o-pxh^  ^^  '*'V  '^  BtKovauf  ovofia^tiv 
avr6y,  ola  iinardfievoi  <f>ov€a  6vTa  Maxaovos  (Pausan.  iii.  26,  7). 

The  combination  of  these  qualities  in  other  Homeric  chiefs  is  noted 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  ch.  xx.  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

'  Argument.  Iliad.  Minor,  p.  1 7,  Duntzer.  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  510- 
520.     Pausan.  iii.  26,  7.    Quint.  Smym.  vii.  553 ;  viii.  201. 
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Capture  of  Troy  howcver  was  still  impregnable  so  long  as 
ddum.^  the  Palladium,  a  statue  given  by  Zeus  himself  to 
honl^*^^"*  Dardanus,  remained  in  the  citadel ;  and  great  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  Trojans  not  only  to  conceal 
this  valuable  present,  but  to  construct  other  statues 
so  like  it  as  to  mislead  any  intruding  robber.  Ne- 
vertheless the  enterprising  Odysseus,  having  dis- 
guised his  person  with  miserable  clothing  and  self- 
inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the 
city  and  to  convey  the  Palladium  by  stealth  away  : 
Helen  alone  recognised  him;  but  she  was  now 
anxious  to  return  to  Greece,  and  even  assisted 
Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  the  capture  of 
the  town^ 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Pano- 
pens,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Athdnd,  a  capacious 
hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed,  capable  of 
containing  one  hundred  men :  the  ^ite  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  Neoptolemus,  Odysseus,  Menelaus 
and  others,  concealed  themselves  in  the  inside  of  it, 
and  the  entire  Grecian  army  sailed  away  to  Tenedos, 
burning  their  tents  and  pretending  to  have  aban- 
doned the  siege.  The  Trojans,  overjoyed  to  find 
themselves  free,  issued  from  the  city  and  contem- 
plated with  astonishment  the  fabric  which  their 
enemies  had  left  behind :  they  long  doubted  what 
should  be  done  with  it;  and  the  anxious  heroes 
from  within  heard  the  surrounding  consultations, 

*  Argument.  Liad.  Minor,  p.  18,  Diintz.;  Ar ktinus  B.ip.  Dionys.  Hal. 
i.  69 ;  Homer,  Odyss.  iv.  246 ;  Quint.  Smym.  x.  354 ;  Virgil,  iEneid, 
ii.  164,  and  the  9th  Excursus  of  Heyne  on  that  book. 

Compare,  with  this  legend  about  the  Palladiiim,  the  Roman  legend 
respecting  the  Ancylia  (Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  381). 
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as  well  as  the  voice  of  Helen  when  she  pronounced 
their  names  and  counterfeited  the  accents  of  their 
wives*.  Many  of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  gods  in  the  city  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance ;  but  the  more  cau- 
tious spirits  inculcated  distrust  of  an  enemy's  legacy ; 
and  Laocodui  the  priest  of  Poseiddn,  manifested  his 
aversion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse  with  his 
spear.  The  sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow, 
but  the  Trojans  heeded  not  this  warning  of  possible 
fraud ;  and  the  unfortunate  Laocodn,  a  victim  to  his 
own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  miserably  perished 
before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  together  with  one 
of  his  sons, — two  serpents  being  sent  expressly  by 
the  gods  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  him.  By  this 
terrific  spectacle,  together  with  the  perfidious  coun- 
sels of  Sinon,  a  traitor  whom  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  false  infor- 
mation, the  Trojans  were  induced  to  make  a  breach 
in  their  own  walls,  and  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric  with 
triumph  and  exultation  into  their  city*. 

>  Odyss.  iv.  275 ;  Virgil,  .£neid,  ii.  14 ;  Heyne,  Excun.  3.  ad 
iEneid.  ii.  Stesichorus,  in  his  'iXiov  TUpa-n,  gave  die  number  of  heroes 
in  the  wooden  horse  as  one  hundred  (Stesichor.  Fragm.  26,  ed.  Kleine ; 
compare  Athenss.  xiii.  p.  610). 

'  Odyss.  viii.  492;  zi.  522.  Argument  of  the  *lX(ov  nipais  of  Ark- 
tinus,  p.  21.  Diintz.  Hygin.  f.  108-135.  Bacchyiid6s  and  Euphorion 
ap.  Servium  ad  Virgil.  j£neid.  ii.  201 . 

Both  Sinon  and  Laoco6n  came  originally  from  the  old  epic  poem  of 
Arktinus,  though  Virgil  may  perhaps  have  immediately  borrowed  both 
them,  and  other  matters  in  his  second  book,  from  a  poem  passing  under 
the  name  of  Pisander  (see  Macrob.  Satur.  y.  2;  Heyne,  Ezcurs.  1.  ad 
Mu,  ii. ;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Kyklus,  p.  97).  We  cannot  give  credit 
either  to  Arktinus  or  Pisander  for  the  masterly  specimen  of  oratory 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sinon  in  the  .£neid. 

In  Quintus  Smyrnteus  (xii.  366),  the  Trojans  torture  and  mutilate  Sinon 
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Son*S^  The  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  the  decree 

Troy.  of  the  gods,  was  now  irrevocably  sealed.  While 
the  Trojans  indulged  in  a  night  of  riotous  festivity, 
Sinon  kindled  the  fire-signal  to  the  Greeks  at  Tene- 
dos,  loosening  the  bolts  of  the  wooden  horse,  from 
out  of  which  the  enclosed  heroes  descended.  The 
city,  assailed  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
was  thoroughly  sacked  and  destroyed,  with  the 
slaughter  or  captivity  of  the  larger  portion  of  its 
heroes  as  well  as  its  people.  The  venerable  Priam 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Neoptolemus,  having  in 
vain  sought  shelter  at  the  domestic  altar  of  Zeus 
Herkeios ;  but  his  son  Deiphobus,  who  since  the 
death  of  Paris  had  become  the  husband  of  Helen, 
defended  his  house  desperately  against  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus,  and  sold  his  life  dearly.  After  he 
was  slain,  his  body  was  fearfully  mutilated  by  the 
latter  \ 

to  extort  from  him  the  truth :  his  endurance,  sustained  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  H^,  is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and  he  adheres 
to  his  false  tale.  This  is  probably  an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  though 
the  delicate  taste  of  Virgil,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Trojans,  has  in- 
duced him  to  omit  it.  Euphorion  ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to 
Odysseus :  he  also  gave  a  different  cause  for  the  death  of  Laocoon  (Fr. 
35-36.  p.  55,  ed.  Diintz.,  in  the  Fragments  of  Epic  Poets  after  Alexander 
the  Great).  Sinon  is  iraipos^O^vaatas  in  Pausan.  x.  27, 1. 
'  '  Odyss.  viii.  515 ;  Argument  of  Arktinus,  utsup, ;  Euripid.  Hecub. 
903;  Virg.  Ma.  vi.  497;  Quint.  Smym.  xiii.  35-229;  Lesch^s  ap. 
Pausan.  x.  27, 2 ;  Diktys,  y.  12.  Ibykus  and  Simonid^  also  represented 
Deiphobus  as  the  dvrtpdtmjs  'EXcvi^r  (Schol.  Hom.  Iliad,  xiii.  517). 

The  night-battle  in  the  interior  of  Troy  was  described  with  all  its 
fearful  details  both  by  Lesch^  and  Arktinus :  the  *lXiov  Utptrig  of  the 
latter  seems  to  have  been  a  separate  poem,  that  of  the  former  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  the  Ilias  Minor  (see  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Kyklus, 
p.  215) :  the  *lXiov  Utpais  by  the  lyric  poets  Sakadas  and  Stesichorus 
probably  added  many  new  incidents.  Polygn6tus  bad  painted  a  suc- 
cession of  the  various  calamitous  scenes,  ditiwa  from  the  poem  of 
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Thus  was  Troy  utterly  destroyed — the  city,  the 
altars  and  temples  ^  and  the  population.  JSneas 
and  Antendr  were  permitted  to  escape,  with  their 
families,  having  been  always  more  favourably  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  than  the  remaining  Trojans. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  they  had  be- 
trayed the  city  to  the  Greeks :  a  panther's  skin  had 
been  hung  over  the  door  of  Antenor's  house  as  a 
signal  for  the  victorious  besiegers  to  spare  it  in  the 
general  plunder*.  In  the  distribution  of  the  prin-  Distnba- 
cipal  captives,  Astyanax,  the  infant  son  of  Hectfir,  <^^ves  * 
was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed,  by  ^^^^^"^ 
Odysseus  or  Neoptolemus  :  Polyxena,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  was  immolated  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
in  compliance  with  a  requisition  made  by  the  shade 
of  the  deceased  hero  to  his  countrymen* ;  while  her 
sister  Kassandra  was  presented  as  a  prize  to  Aga- 
memndn.  She  had  sought  sanctuary  at  the  altar 
of  Athdnfi,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  making 
a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both  upon 
himself  and  upon  the  army  the  serious  wrath  of  the 
goddess,  insomuch  that  the  Greeks  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  stoning  him  to  death^.     Androma- 

LeschSs,  on  the  walls  of  the  leschd  at  Delphi,  with  the  name  written 
over  each  figure  (Pausan.  x.  25-26). 

Hellanikus  fixed  the  precise  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  capture 
took  place  (Hellan.  Fr.  143-144),  the  twelfth  day  of  Thargelidn. 

*  ^schyl.  Agamemn.  527. — 

Bofiol  y  SitTTOl  KOX  $€&¥  IdpVfUITa, 

Kal  airipfia  irdaris  c^oirdXXvroi  x^oyi$ff. 

*  This  symbol  of  treachery  also  figured  in  the  picture  of  Polygn6tus. 
A  different  story  appears  in  Schol.  Iliad,  iii.  206. 

*  Euripid.  Heeub.  38-114,  and  Troad.  716;   Lesch^  ap.  Pausan.  x. 
25, 9 ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  iii.  322,  and  Servius  ad  he, 

A  romantic  tale  is  found  in  Diktys  respecting  the  passion  of  Achilles 
for  Polyxena  (iii.  2). 
^  Odyss.  xi.  422.    Arktinus,  Argum.  p.  21,  Diintz.    Theognis,  1232. 
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Helen  re- 
stored to 
Menelaas 
— ^lives  in 
dignity  at 
Sparta — 
passes  to  a 
happy  im- 
mortality. 


ch6  and  Helenus  were  both  given  to  Neoptolemus, 
who,  according  to  the  Ilias  Minor,  carried  away  also 
iEneas  as  his  captive  \ 

Helen  gladly  resumed  her  union  with  Menelaus  : 
she  accompanied  him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with 
him  there  many  years  in  comfort  and  dignity  S  pass- 
ing afterwards  to  a  happy  immortality  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  She  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess  with  her 
brothers  the  Dioskuri  and  her  husband,  having  her 
temple,  statue  and  altar  atTherapnae  and  elsewhere, 
and  various  examples  of  her  miraculous  interven* 
tion  were  cited  among  the  Greeks®.  The  lyric  poet 
Stesichorus  had  ventured  to  denounce  her,  con- 
jointly with  her  sister  Klytaemndstra,  in  a  tone  of 
rude  and  plain-spoken  severity,  resembling  that  of 

Pausan.  i.  15,  2 ;  x.  26^  3 ;  31,  I.  As  an  expiation  of  this  sin  of  their 
national  hero,  the  Lokrians  sent  to  nium  periodically  some  of  their 
maidens,  to  do  menial  service  in  the  temple  of  Ath^l  (Plutarch.  Ser. 
Numin.  Vindict.  p.  557,  with  the  citation  from  Euphorion  or  Kallima- 
chus,  Diintzer,  Epicc.  Vet.  p.  118). 

^  Lesch^s,  Fr.  7,  Diintz.;  ap.  Schol.  Lycophr.  1263.  Compare  Schol. 
ad  1232,  for  the  respectful  recollection  of  Andromache,  among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Molossian  kings,  as  their  heroic  mother,  and  Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  694. 

^  Such  is  the  story  of  the  old  epic  (see  Odyss.  iv.  260,  and  the  fourth 
book  generally;  Argument  of  Ilias  Minor,  p.  20,  Diintz. ).  Polygn6tus,  in 
the  paintings  above  alluded  to,  followed  the  same  tale  (Pauaan.x.25,3). 

The  anger  of  the  Greeks  against  Helen,  and  the  statement  that  Me« 
nelaus  after  ifie  capture  of  Troy  approached  her  with  revengeful  pur- 
poses, but  was  so  jnollified  by  her  surpassing  beauty  as  to  cast  away  his 
uplifted  sword,  beloi^  to  the  age  of  the  tragedians  (iEsdiyl.  Agamem. 
685-1466;  Eurip.  Androm.  600-629;  Helen.  76-120;  Troad.  890- 
1067 ;  compare  also  the  fine  lines  in  the  £neid,  ii.  667-688). 

'  See  the  description  in  Herodot.  vL  61,  of  the  prayers  ofiered  to  her, 
and  of  the  miracle  which  she  wrought,  to  remove  the  repulsive  ugliness 
of  a  little  Spartan  girl  of  high  family.  Compare  also  Pindar,  Olymp. 
iii.  2,  and  the  Scholia  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode ;  Eurip.  Helen.  16^, 
and  Great.  1662-1706;  Isokrat.  Encom.  Helen,  ii.  p.  368,  Auger;  Dio 
Chrysost.  Or.  xi.  p.  311.  Btbs  ivofAia-Orj  irapa  roU  "ZKKifo-i;  Theodect^ 
ap.  Aristot.  Pol.  i.  2, 19.  GcW  an  cift^'Mfieyopop  pi{»fMT»p, 

\ 
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Euripides  and  Lycophrdn  afterwards,  but  strikingly 
opposite  to  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  she 
is  always  handled  by  Homer,  who  never  admits  re- 
proaches against  her  except  from  her  own  lips^  He 
was  smitten  with  blindness,  and  made  sensible  of 
his  impiety ;  but  having  repented  and  composed  a 

^  Euripid.  Troad.  982  seq. ;  Lycophron  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Alyvs ;  Ste- 
sichorus  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  239 ;  Fragm.  9  and  10  of  the  'iX/ov 
Utpfns,  Schneidewin : — 

Ovv€Ka  Tvvhdp€mi  pe^cov  iaraa  B€ois  fuas  \a3er  ^iriodttpov 
KvTTptdor*  Kciva  dc  Twdapcco  Kovpaurt  ;^oXA>(ra/iepa 
Aiydfiovs  Tpiydfiovs  Tl$r)(ri 

Kai  Xiirefravopas 

Further  'EXcj/i;  iKov<r  Smjpc,  &c. 

He  had  probably  contrasted  her  with  other  females  carried  away  by 
force. 

Stesichorus  also  affirmed  that  Iphigeneia  was  the  daughter  of  Helen 
by  Theseus,  bom  at  Argos  before  her  marriage  with  M enelaus  and  made 
oyer  to  Klytaemn^stra :  this  tale  was  perpetuated  by  the  temple  of  Ei- 
leithyia  at  Argos,  which  the  Argeians  affirmed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Helen  (Pausan.  ii.  22, 7).  The  ages  ascribed  by  Hellanikus  and  other  lo- 
gographers  (Hellan.  Fr.  74)  to  Theseus  and  Helen — ^he  fifty  years  of  age 
and  she  a  child  of  seven — when  he  carried  her  off  to  Aphidnee,  can  never 
have  been  the  original  form  of  any  poetical  legend :  these  ages  were  pro* 
bably  imagined  in  order  to  make  the  mythical  chronology  run  smoothly ; 
for  Theseus  belongs  to  the  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  But  we 
ought  always  to  recollect  that  Helen  never  grows  old  {rffv  yap  fftdris 
tfjLfjL€y*  dyripa — Quint.  Smym.  x.  312),  and  that  her  chronology  consists 
only  witii  an  immortal  being.  Servius  observes  (ad  j£neid.  ii.  601) — 
"  Helenam  immortalem  fuisse  indicat  tempus.  Nam  constat  firatres  ejus 
cum  Argonautis  fuisse.  Argonautarum  filii  cumThebanis  (Thebano  Eteo- 
clis  et  Polynicis  hello)  dimicaverunt.  Item  illorum  filii  contra  Trojam 
bella  gesserunt.  Ergo,  si  immortalis  Helena  non  fuisset,  tot  sine  dubio 
seculis  durare  non  posset."  So  Xenophon,  after  enumeratii^  many  he- 
roes-of  different  ages,  all  pupils  of  Cheir6n,  says  that  the  life  of  Cheirdn 
suffices  for  all,  he  being  brother  of  Zeus  (De  Venatione,  c.  1). 

The  daughters  of  Tyndareus  are  Klytsemn^stra,  Helen,  and  Timan- 
dra,  all  open  to  the  charge  advanced  by  Stesichorus :  see  about  Timan- 
dra,  wife  of  the  Tegeate  Echemus,  the  new  fragment  of  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue,  recently  restored  by  Geel  (Gottling,  Pref.  Hesiod.  p.  bd.). 

It  is  curious  to  read,  in  Bayle's  article  HiUne^  his  critical  discussion 
of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  her — as  if  they  were  genuine  matter  of 
history,  more  or  less  correctly  reported. 
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special  poem  formally  retracting  the  calumny,  was 
permitted  to  recover  his  sight.  In  his  poem  of  re- 
cantation (the  famous  palinode  now  unfortunately 
lost)  he  pointedly  contradicted  the  Homeric  narra- 
tive, affirming  that  Helen  had  never  been  to  Troy  at 
all,  and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried  thither  nothing 
but  her  image  or  eiddlon^.  It  is,  probably,  to  the 
excited  religious  feelings  of  Stesichorus  that  we  owe 
the  first  idea  of  this  glaring  deviation  from  the  old 
legend,  which  could  never  have  been  recommended 
by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest. 
Biindneu        Other  vcrsious  were  afterwards  started,  form- 

and  cure  of  .  ^  .        i     *  tt  •»  r- 

the  poet      mg  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Homer  and  Ste- 

-^tenu^'  sichorus,  admitting  that  Helen  had  never  really 

Snd**'''    ^^^^    at   Troy,   without    altogether   denying    her 

jOwttt  He-    elopement.     Such  is  the  story  of  her  having  been 

detained  in  Egypt  during  the  whole  term  of  the 

siege.     Paris,  on  his  departure  from  Sparta,  had 

been  driven  thither  by  storms,  and  the  Egyptian 

king  Pr6teus,  hearing  of  the  grievous  wrong  which 

he  had  committed  towards  Menelaus,   had   sent 

him  away  from  the  country  with'  severe  menaces, 

'  Plato,  Republic,  iz.  p.  587.  c.  10.  &<nr€p  r6  rffs  'EXcin;^  ccdttXov  Sr^ 
<rixop6s  (fitfa-i  Trtpiftdxrirw  y€V€<r$ai  iv  Tpoijj,  ayvouf  rov  dkrfOow. 

Isokrat.  Encom.  Helen,  t.  ii.  p.  370,  Auger;  Plato,  Phsedr.  c.  44.  p. 243 
-244 ;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xi.  p.  320,  Davis ;  Condn,  Narr.  18 ;  Dio  Chry- 
sost.  Or.  xi.  p.  323.  T6v  /xcy  ^rrja-ixopoif  iv  t§  vartpov  oo^  Xeyciv,  w 
t6  napdvap  ovdc  frXcvccicy  ^  'EXtvti  ovddfiotrt.  Horace,  Od.  i. 
17;  Epod.  xvii.  42.— 

'*  Tnfamis  Helense  Castor  offensus  vice, 
Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina.'' 
Pausan.  iii.  19,  5.    Virgil,  surveying  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Trojans,  had  no  motive  to  look  upon  Helen  with  particular  tender- 
ness :  Deiphobus  imputes  to  her  the  basest  treachery  (JSneid,  vi.  511. 
"scelus  exitifde  La&BfUB;*^  compare  ii.  567). 
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detaining  Helen  until  her  lawful  husband  should 
come  to  seek  her.  When  the  Greeks  reclaimed 
Helen  from  Troy,  the  Trojans  assured  them  so. 
lemnly,  that  she  neither  was,  nor  ever  had  been,  in 
the  town;  but  the  Greeks,  treating  this  allegation  as 
fraudulent,  prosecuted  the  siege  until  their  ultimate 
success  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
nor  did  Menelaus  recover  Helen  until,  on  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  visited  Egypt '.  Such  was  the  story 
told  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  and 
it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  historicising  mind. 
*'  For  if  Helen  had  really  been  at  Troy  (he  argued) 
she  would  certainly  have  been  given  up,  even  had 
she  been  mistress  of  Priam  himself  instead  of  Paris : 
the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  sub- 
jects, would  never  knowingly  have  incurred  utter 
and  irretrievable  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining her :  their  misfortune  was,  that  while  they 

^  Herodot.  ii.  120.  ov  yap  ^  ovra  yt  ^pcyo/3Xa/3^ff  ^v  6  Uplaftos, 
ovl^  ol  SXXoi  irpcKT^icoyrcff  avr^,  &c.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  cite, 
but  is  highly  curious :  not  the  least  renuurkable  part  is  the  religious 
colouring  which  he  gives  to  the  new  version  of  the  story  which  he  is 
adopting, — "  the  Trojans,  though  they  had  not  got  Helen,  yet  could  not 
persuade  the  Greeks  that  this  was  the  fact;  for  it  was  the  divine  will 
that  they  should  be  destroyed  root  and  branch,  in  order  to  make  it 
plain  to  mankind  that  upon  great  crimes  the  gods  inflict  great  punish- 
ments." 

Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  zi.  p.  333)  reasons  in  the  same  way  as  Hero- 
dotus against  the  credibility  of  the  received  narrative.  On  the  other 
hand,  Isokratds,  in  extolling  Helen,  dwells  on  the  calamities  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  a  test  of  the  peerless  value  of  the  prize  (Enoom.  Hel. 
p.  360,  Aug.) :  in  the  view  of  Pindar  (Olymp.  xiii.  56),  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Hesiod  (0pp.  Di.  165),  Helen  is  the  one  prize  contended  for. 

Euripid^,  in  his  tragedy  of  Helen,  recognises  the  detention  of  Helen 
in  Egypt  and  the  presence  of  her  tU»\o»  at  Troy,  but  he  follows  Ste- 
sichorus  in  denying  her  elopement  altogether, — Hermes  had  carried  her 
to  Egypt  in  a  cloud  (Helen.  35-45,  706) :  compare  Von  Hoff,  De  Mytho 
Helense  Euriptdes,  c^.  2.  p.  35  (Leyden,  1843). 
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Egyptian  did  not  posscss,  aod  therefore  could  not  restore 
Hden— "  her,  they  yet  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the 
huSc^  Greeks  that  such  was  the  fact."  Assuming  the 
historical  character  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  remark 
of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply;  nor  can  we  greatly 
wonder  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  tale  of  Helen's 
Egyptian  detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the  **  incre- 
dible insanity  "  which  the  genuine  legend  imputes 
to  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  Pausanias,  upon  the 
same  ground  and  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning, 
pronounces  that  the  Trojan  horse  must  have  been 
in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because  to  ad- 
mit the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter 
childishness  to  the  defenders  of  the  city.  And  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  though  she  may  have  been 
the-  pretext  of  it ;  for  he  thinks  that  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Trojans  could  have  been  so  mad 
and  silly  as  to  endure  calamities  of  such  magnitude 
'*for  one  little  woman*."  Mr.  Knight  suggests 
various  political  causes  as  substitutes ;  these  might 
deserve  consideration,  either  if  any  evidence  could 
be  produced  to  countenance  them,  or  if  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  brought  to  bear  could  be  shown 
to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history. 
Return  of  The  retum  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  fur- 
from^Tro^  nishcd  matter  to  the  ancient  epic  hardly  less  co- 
pious than  the  siege  itself,  and  the  more  susceptible 
of  indefinite  diversity,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had 

*  Pausan.  i.  23,  8 ;  Payne  Knight,  Prolegg.  ad  Homer,  c.  53.  Eu- 
phorion  construed  the  wooden  horse  into  a  Ghreciaxf  ship  called  *linns, 
"The  Horse"  (Euphorion,  Fragm.  34.  ap.  Diintzer,  Fragm.  Epicc. 
Oraec.  p.  55). 

SeeThucyd.  i.  12;  vi.  2. 
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before  acted  in  concert  were  now  dispersed  and  iso- 
lated. Moreover  the  stormy  voyages  and  compul- 
sory wanderings  of  tlie  heroes  exactly  fell  in  with 
the  common  aspirations  after  an  heroic  founder, 
and  enabled  even  the  most  remote  Hellenic  settlers 
to  connect  the  origin  of  their  town  with  this  pro- 
minent event  of  their  ante-historical  and  semi-di- 
vine world.  And  an  absence  of  ten  years  afforded 
room  for  the  supposition  of  many  domestic  changes 
in  their  native  abode,  and  many  family  misfortunes 
and  misdeeds  during  the  interval.  One  of  these 
heroic  *'  Returns,'*  that  of  Odysseus,  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  the  verse  of  Homer.  The  hero,  after 
a  series  of  long-protracted  suffering  and  expatria- 
tion, inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Poseiddn,  at 
last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife 
beset,  his  youthful  son  insulted,  and  his  substance 
plundered,  by  a  troop  of  insolent  suitors;  he  is 
forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched  beggar,  and  to  en- 
dure in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treatment; 
but  finally,  by  the  interference  of  Ath6n6  coming 
in  aid  of  his  own  courage  and  stratagem,  he  is 
enabled  to  overwhelm  his  enemies,  to  resume  his 
family  position,  and  to  recover  his  property.  The 
return  of  several  other  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epic  poem  by  Hagias,  which  is  now  lost, 
but  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  argument  still  re- 
mains :  there  were  in  antiquity  various  other  poems 
of  similar  title  and  analogous  matter^ 

As  usual  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied 
sufferings  of  this  back -voyage  are  traced  to  divine 

1  Snidas,  y.  Nooror.  Wullner,  De  Cydo  Epico,  p.  93.    Also  a  poem 
*Arp€cd<0v  KaBodos  (Athenie.  vii.  p.  281). 
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wrath,  justly  provoked  by  the  sins  of  the  Greeks ; 
who,  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  a  victory  purchased 
by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected  nor 
even'  spared  the  altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy;  and 
Athdnd,  who  had  been  their  most  zealous  ally  du- 
Their  raf-    ring  the  siege,  was  so  incensed  by  their  final  reck- 
im^rcfthe  Icssucss,  morc  especially  by  the  outrage  of  Ajax, 
son  of  Osleus,  that  she  actively  harassed  and  em- 
bittered their  return,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  to  ap- 
pease her.     The  chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves;  their  formal  assembly  became  a  scene 
of  drunkenness ;  even  Agamemn6n  and  Menelaus 
lost  their  fraternal  harmony,  and  each  man  acted 
on  his  own  separate  resolution^.    Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  Odyssey,  Nest6r,  DiomSdSs,  Neo- 
ptolemus,  Idomeneus  and  Philoktdtds,  reached  home 
speedily  and  safely:  Agamemn6n  also  arrived  in 
Peloponnesus,  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  treache- 
rous wife ;  but  Menelaus  was  condemned  to  long 
wanderings  and  to.  the  severest  privations  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  before  he  could  set  foot  in 
his  native  land.     The  Lokrian  Ajax  perished  on 
the  Gyraean  rock«.     Though  exposed  to  a  terrible 
storm,  he  had  already  reached  this  place  of  safety, 
when  he  indulged  in  the   rash  boast  of  having 
escaped  in  defiance  of  the  gods :  no  sooner  did  Po- 


'  Upon  this  the  turn  of  fortune  in  Grecian  afftdrt  depends  (^schyl. 
Agamemn.  338;  Odyss.  iii.  130;  Eurip.  Troad.  69>95). 

3  Odyss.  iii.  130-161 ;  iBschyl.  Agamemn.  650-662. 

*  Odyss.  iii.  188-196 ;  iv.  5>87.  The  Egyptian  city  of  Kanopus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  helieved  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
pilot  of  Menekus,  who  had  died  and  was  buried  there  (Strabo»  xyii. 
p.  801 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60).  MeyvXmor  »6ftos,  so  called  after  Menelaus 
(Dio  Chrysost.  xi.  p.  361). 
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seiddo  hear  this  language,  than  he  struck  T^ith  his 
trident  the  rock  which  Ajax  was  grasping  and  pre- 
cipitated both  into  the  sea\  Kalchas  the  sooth- 
sayer, together  with  Leonteus  and  Polypcetfis,  pro- 
ceeded by  land  from  Troy  to  Koloph6n*. 

In  respect  however  to  these  and  other  Grecian  Wander. 
heroes,  tales  were  told  different  from  those  in  the  hooesin^ 
Odyssey,  assigning  to  them  a  long  expatriation  and 
a  distant  home.  Nest6r  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded  Metapontum,  Pisa  and  HSrakleia^:  Philo- 
kt6t6s*  also  went  to  Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Kri- 
misa,  and  sent  settlers  to  Egesta  in  Sicily.  Neopto- 
lemus,  under  the  advice  of  Thetis,  marched  by  land 
across  Thrace,  met  with  Odysseus,  who  had  come 
by  sea,  at  Maroneia,  and  then  pursued  his  journey 
to  Epirus,  where  he  became  king  of  the  Molossians^ 
Idomeneus  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  Uria  in  the 

'  Odyss.  iy.  500.  The  epic  Ndcrrot  of  Hagias  placed  this  adventure 
of  Ajax  on  the  rocks  of  Kaphareus,  a  southern  promontory  of  Euboea 
(Argum.  NdoTOi,  p.  23«  Dimtzer).  Deceptive  tights  were  kindled  on  the 
dangerous  rocks  by  Nauptius,  the  father  of  Palam^dds,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  son  (Sophoklds,  ^avnXtos  UvpKtuvs,  a  lost  tragedy; 
Hygin.  f.  116;  Senec.  Agamemn.  567). 

'  Argument.  Ndoro*,  ut  sup.  There  were  monuments  of  Kalchas  near 
Sipontum  in  Italy  fdso  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  284),  as  well  as  at  Selg6  in  Pisidia 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  570). 

'  Strabo,  v.  p.  222;  vi.  p.  264.  Vellei.  Paterc.  i.  1 ;  Servius  ad  i£n. 
X.  179.  He  had  built  a  temple  to  Athdnd  in  the  island  of  Ke6s  (Strabo, 
X.  p.  487). 

*  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  254,  272 ;  Virgil,  Ma,  iii.  401,  and  Servius  ad  loo, ; 
Lycophr6n,  912. 

Both  the  tomb  of  Philoktdt^  and  the  airows  of  H^raklSs  which  he 
had  used  against  Troy,  were  for  a  long  time  shown  at  Thurium  (Justin, 
XX.  1). 

*  Argument.  N<Woi,  p.  23,  Diintz. ;  Pindar,  Nem.  iv.  51.  Accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  however,  Neoptolemus  comes  from  Troy  by  sea,  misses 
the  island  of  Skyrus,  and  sails  round  to  the  Epeirotic  Ephyra  (Nem. 
vii.  37). 
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Salentine  peninsula.  Diomddds,  after  wandering 
far  and  wide,  went  along  the  Italian  coast  into  the 
innermost  Adriatic  gulf^  and  finally  settled  in  Dau- 
nia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneventum, 
Atria  and  Diomddeia :  by  the  favour  of  Ath^nd  he 
became  immortal,  and  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in 
many  different  places  ^  The  Lokrian  followers  of 
Ajax  founded  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  on  the  south- 
ernmost corner  of  Italy^,  besides  another  settlement 
in  Libya.  I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the 
compulsory  exile  of  Teukros,  who,  besides  founding 
the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished some,  settlements  in  the  Iberian  peninsula^. 
Menestheus  the  Athenian  did  the  like,  iand  also 
founded  both  Elaea  in  Mysia  and  Skylletium  in 
Italy*.  The  Arcadian  chief  Agapen6r  founded  Pa- 
phus  in  Cyprus*.  Epeius,  of  Panopeus  in  Ph6kis, 
the  constructor  of  the  Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  7,  with  the  Scholia.  Straho,  iii.  p.  150;  ▼. 
p.  214-215 ;  vi.  p.  284.  Stephan.  Byz.  * Kpyvpvmra,  LiOfufi€Ui,  Ari- 
stotle recogniaes  him  as  htiried  in  the  Biomedean  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
(Anthol.  Gr.  Brunck.  i.  p.  178). 

The  identical  tripod  which  had  heen  gained  by  Diomid^,  as  victor 
in  the  chariot-raoe  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patrodns,  was  shown  at 
Delphi  in  the  time  of  Phanias,  attested  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  the 
dagger  which  had  been  worn  by  Helika6n,  son  of  Anten6r  (Athene,  vi. 
p.  232). 

'  Virgil,  ^neid,  iii.  399 ;  zi.  265 ;  and  Servins,  t^.  Ajax,  the  son 
of  O'lleus,  was  worshiped  there  as  a  hero  (Con6n,  Narr.  18). 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  167;  Isokrat^,  Evagor.  Encom.  p.  192;  Justin, xliv. 3. 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Teukros,  established  a  temple  of  Zeus,  and  an  hereditary 
priesthood  always  held  by  his  descendants  (who  mostly  bore  the  name 
of  Ajax  or  Teukros),  at  Olbd  m  KiUkia  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  672).  Teukros 
carried  with  him  his  Trojan  captives  to  Cyprus  (Athens,  vi.  p.  256). 

^  Strabo,  iii.  p!  140-150;  vi.  p.  261 ;  xiii.  p.  622.  See  the  epitaphs 
on  Teukros  and  Agapen6r  by  Aristotle  (Antfaolog.  Gr.  ed.  Brunck.  i. 
p.  179-180). 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683;  Pausan.  viii.  5,  2. 
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the  goddess  AthdnS,  settled  at  Lagaria  near  Sybaris 
on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  the  very  tools  which  he 
had  employed  in  that  remarkable  fabric  were  shown 
down  to  a  late  date  in  the  temple  of  AthSnS  at  Me- 
tapontum^  Temples,  altars  and  towns  were  also 
pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos  and  in  KrSte, 
the  foundation  of  Agamemndn  or  of  his  folio wers^ 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  town  of  Skionfi,  in 
the  Thracian  peninsula  called  PallSnS  or  PellSnS, 
accounted  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  PellS- 
nians  from  Achaea  in  Peloponnesus,  who  had  served 
under  Agamemn6n  before  Troy,  and  who  on  their 
return  from  the  siege  had  been  driven  on  the  spot 
by  a  storm  and  there  settled ^,  The  Pamphylians, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their 
origin  from  the  wanderings  of  Amphilochus  and 
Kalchas  after  the  siege  of  Troy  :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Amphilochian  Argos  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia 
revered  the  same  Amphilochus  as  their  founder*. 
The  Orchomenians  under  lalmenus,   on  quitting 

'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263;  Justin,  xx.  2;  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  c.  108. 
Also  the  epigram  of  the  Rhodian  Simmias  called  ncXcicv;  ( Antholog.  6r. 
Bnmck.  i.  p.  210). 

*  Vellei.  Patercul.  i.  1.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Adftmj,  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 ; 
xiv.  p.  639.  Theopompus  (Fragm.  Ill,  Didot)  recounted  that  Aga- 
memndn and  his  followers  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Cyprus. 

»  Thucydid.  iv.  120. 

*  Herodot.  yii.  91 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  According  to  the  old  elegiac  poet 
Kallinos,  Kalchas  himself  had  died  at  Klarus  near  Kolophdn  after  his 
march  from  Troy,  but  Mopsus,  his  riyal  in  the  prophetic  function,  had 
conducted  his  followers  into  Pamphylia  and  Kilikia  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  570 ; 
xiv.  p.  668).  The  oracle  of  Amphilochus  at  Malius  in  Kilikia  bore  the 
highest  character  for  exactness  and  truth-telling  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  fuurruov  dyjrevbia-Tarov  rSov  4it  iyuov  (Pans.  i.  34,  2).  Another  story 
recognised  Leonteus  and  Polypcet^s  as  the  founders  of  Aspendus  in  Ki- 
likia (Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  138). 
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the  conquered  city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxiue  Sea  ;  and  the  bar- 
barous Achaeans  under  Mount  Caucasus  were  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  first  establishment  from 
this  source  \  Merionds  with  his  KrStan  followers 
settled  at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  prece- 
ding Krdtans  who  had  remained  there  after  the  in- 
Memoriiis  vasiou  of  Minds.  The  Elymians  in  Sicily  also  were 
throi^at  composed  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  separately  driven 
^^(^roan  jq  jj^g  gp^j^  ^j^Q^  forgetting  their  previous  difier- 
ences,  united  in  the  joint  settlements  of  Eryx  and 
Egesta^.  We  hear  of  Podaleirius  both  in  Italy  and 
on  the  coast  of  Karia®;  of  Akamas,  son  of  ThSseus, 
at  Amphipolis  in  Thrace,  at  Soli  in  Cyprus,  and  at 
Synnada  in  Phrygia^;  of  Guneus,  Prothous  and 
Eurypylus,  in  Krdte  as  well  as  in  Libya^.  The  ob- 
scure poem  of  Lycophr6n  enumerates  many  of  these 
dispersed  and  expatriated  heroes,  whose  conquest 
of  Troy  was  indeed  a  Kadmeian  victory  (according 
to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks),  wherein 
the  suflTerings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  vanquished^.  It  was  particularly 
among  the  Italian  Greeks,  where  they  were  wor- 
shiped with  very  special  solemnity,  that  their  pre- 
sence as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reported  and 
believed^. 

»  Strabo,ix.  p.  416.  «  Diod6r.  iv.  79;  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

*  Stephan.  Byz.  ▼.  2vpva;  Lycophrdn,  1047. 

«  ^whines,  De  FalsA  Legat.  c.  14;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683;  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  ^vwada, 

*  Lycopbrdii,  877-902,  with  Scholia;  ApoUod6r.  Fragm.  p.  386, 
Heyne.  There  is  also  a  long  enumeration  of  these  returning  wanderers 
and  founders  of  new  settlements  in  Solinus  (Polyhist.  e.  2). 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  150. 

7  Aristot.  Mirabil.  Auscult.  79,  \06,  107,  109,  111. 
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I  pass  over  the  numerous  other  tales  which  cir- 
culated among  the  ancients,  illustrating  the  ubi* 
quity  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Argonauts, — one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  Hellenic  legendary  world  ^  Amongst 
them  all,  the  most  interesting,  individually,  is  Odys- 
seus, whose  romantic  adventures  in  fabulous  places 
and  among  fabulous  persons  have  been  made  fami- 
liarly  known  by  Homer.  The  goddesses  Kalypso  and  odyiacu«— 
Cirod ;  the  semi-divine  mariners  of  Phaeacia,  whose  yentures 
ships  are  endowed  with  consciousness  and  obey  "'^^^^• 
without  a  steersman ;  the  one-eyed  Cycl6pes,  the 
gigantic  Lsestrygones,  and  the  wind-ruler  JSolus ; 
the  Sirens  who  ensnare  by  their  song,  as  the  Loto- 
phagi  fascinate  by  their  food — ^all  these  pictures 
formed  integral  and  interesting  portions  of  the  old 
epic.  Homer  leaves  Odysseus  re-established  in  his 
house  and  family  ;  but  so  marked  a  personage  could 
never  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tameness  of 
domestic  life :  the  epic  poem  called  the  Telegonia 
ascribed  to  him  a  subsequent  series  of  adventures. 
After  the  suitors  had  been  buried  by  their  relatives, 
he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Nymphs,  and  then  went 
to  Elis  to  inspect  his  herds  of  cattle  there  pasturing: 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  48.  After  dwelling  emphatically  on  the  long  voyages 
of  Dionysus,  H6rakl6s,  Ja86n,  Odysseus,  and  Menelaus,  he  says,  Al- 
v€iaif  di  KM  ^Avrrfpopa  ical  *£i«row>  Koi  Airk&s  rovf  €K  tov  TpteiUov  noKt/tov 
irXamfBtpras  th  naaav  rffv  olKovfievtjv,  &^iov  firf  r^p  vdkai&v 
a»Bp^»v  vofAlo'ai ;  ^mfirf  yhp  d^  rois  r6r€  ""EXKriatv,  6fMi<os  koL  toU 
fiiipfiapois,  dia  rhv  r^f  frrpartias  •)(p6vov,  «mofiak€iv  rd  re  €¥  o&ij)  Koi  rg 
arpanlt^  vopitrBtvra'  &aT«  furii  rifv  roO'lXiov  Korairrpo^flP  tovs  rf  vucff- 
trmrras  hrl  XjjoTtiav  rpceir€a'6ai  tth  tos  airopias,  Ka\  iroXXi^  ftoXXov  tov£ 
fynnjO^vras  Ka)  n^pvytvofUvovi  €k  tov  v6k€fjLov,  Ka\  drf  Kai  ir6k€is  virh 
Tovr»v  KTiO-drjvai  Xiyovrai  Kark  wacav  rrfP  l(o>  rtjs  'EXXados 
vapaXiap,  eort  d*  oirov  koi  rrjp  fi€cr6yaiav. 
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the  Eleian  Polyxenus  welcomed  him  hospitably, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  a  bowl :  Odysseus  then 
returned  to  Ithaka,  and  fulfilled  the  rites  and  sacri- 
fices prescribed  to  him  by  Teiresias  in  his  visit  to 
the  under- world.     This  obligation  discharged,  be 
went  to  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  there 
married  the  queen  KallidikS :  he  headed  the  Thes- 
protians  in  a  war  against  the  Brygians,  the  latter 
being  conducted  by  Ar^s  himself,  who  fiercely  as- 
sailed Odysseus  ;  but  the  goddess  AthSnd  stood  by 
him,  and   he  was  enabled  to  make  head  against 
Ards  until  Apollo  came  and  parted  them.     Odys- 
seus then  returned  to  Ithaka,  leaving  the  Thespro- 
tian  kingdom  to  PolypoetSs,  his  son  by  Kallidikd. 
Telegonus,  his  son  by  CircS,  coming  to  Ithaka  in 
search  of  his  father,  ravaged  the  island  and  killed 
Odysseus  without  knowing  who  he  was.     Bitter 
repentance  overtook  the  son  for  his  undesigned 
parricide  :  at  his  prayer  and  by  the  intervention  of 
his  mother  Circ6,  both  Penelop6  and  T^lemachus 
were  made  immortal :  Telegonus  married  Penelop^, 
and  TSlemachus  married  Circ6^ 
We  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  repre- 

'  The  Telegonia,  composed  by  Eugammdn  of  Ryrlnd,  is  lost,  but  the 
Argument  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Produs  (p.  25,  Diintzer ;  Diktys, 
vi.  16). 

Pausanias  quotes  a  statement  from  the  poem  called  Thesprdtis,  re- 
specting a  son  of  Odysseus  and  Penelop4,  called  Ptoliporthus,  bom  after 
his  return  from  Troy  (viii.  12,3).  Nitzsch  (Hist.  Homer,  p.  97)  as  well 
as  Lobeck  seem  to  imagine  that  this  is  the  same  poem  as  the  Telegonis, 
under  another  title. 

Aristotle  notices  an  oracle  of  Odysseus  among  the  Eurytanes,  a  branch 
of  the  JSt61ian  nation :  there  were  also  places  in  Epirus  which  boasted 
of  Odysseus  as  their  founder  (Schol.  ad  Lyoophr6n.  800;  Stephsn. 
Byz.  V.  Bovvtifia ;  Etymolog.  Mag.  'ApjcfiViof ;  Plutarch,  Quest.  Gr. 
c.  14). 
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sented  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Thesprotian 
kings,  just  as  Neoptolemus  was  of  the  Molossian. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Anten6r  and 
JSneas  stand  distinguished  from  the  other  Trojans 
by  a  dissatisfaction  with  Priam  and  a  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks,  which  is  by  Sophoklds  and  others 
construed  as  treacherous  collusion  ^ — a  suspicion 
indirectly  glanced  at,  though  emphatically  repelled, 
by  the  JSneas  of  Virgil*.  In  the  old  epic  of  Ark- 
tinus,  next  in  age  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  JSneas 
abandons  Troy  and  retires  to  Mount  Ida,  in  terror  ^Eneas  and 
at  the  miraculous  death  of  Laocodn,  before  the  entry  sccncuinti. 
of  the  Greeks  into  the  town  and  the  last  night- 
battle  :  yet  LeschSs,  in  another  of  the  ancient  epic 
poems,  represented  him  as  having  been  carried 
away  captive  by  Neoptolemus^.  In  a  remarkable 
passage  of  the  Iliad,  Poseid6n  describes  the  family 
of  Priam  as  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Zeus, 
and  predicts  that  ^neas  and  his  descendants  shall 
reign  over  the  Trojans :  the  race  of  Dardanus,  be- 
loved by  Zeus  more  than  all  his  other  sons,  would 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  46-48 ;  Sophokl.  ap.  Strab.  ziii.  p.  608 ;  Livy,  i.  1 ; 
Xenophon,  Venat.  i.  15. 

'  Mn.  ii.  433. 

'  Argument  of  'iXiov  lUp<ns ;  Fragm.  7*  of  Leschda,  in  Duntzer's  Col- 
lection, p.  19-21. 

HeUanikus  seems  to  have  adopted  this  retirement  of  .fineas  to  the 
strongest  parts  of  Mount  Ida,  but  to  have  reconciled  it  with  the  stories 
of  the  migration  of  .£neas,  by  saying  that  he  only  remained  in  Ida 
a  little  time,  and  then  quitted  the  country  altogether  by  virtue  of  a 
couTcntion  concluded  with  the  Greeks  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  47-48).  Among 
the  infinite  variety  of  stories  respecting  this  hero,  one  was,  that  after 
having  effected  his  settlement  in  Italy,  he  had  returned  to  Troy  and 
resumed  the  sceptre,  bequeathing  it  at  his  death  to  Ascanius  (Dionys. 
Hal.  i.  53) :  this  was  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  apparently  recon- 
ciling all  the  legends. 
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thus  be  preserved,  since  ^oeas  belonged  to  it. 
Accordingly,  when  ^neas  is  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  hands  of  Achilles,  Poseid6n  specially  interferes 
to  rescue  him,  and  even  the  implacable  miso-Trojan 
goddess  HM  assents  to  the  proceeding  ^  These 
passages  have  been  construed  by  various  able  critics 
to  refer  to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi-Hel- 
lenic ^neadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
singers  of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in 
or  near  the  Troad,  and  professing  to  be  descended 
from,  as  well  as  worshiping,  ^neas.  In  the  town 
of  Skepsis,  situated  in  the  mountainous  range  of  Ida, 
about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Ilium,  there  existed 
two  noble  and  priestly  families  who  professed  to  be 
descended,  the  one  from  Hector,  the  other  from 
Different  ^neas.  The  Skepsian  critic  DSmStrius  (in  whose 
aboat         time  both  these  families  were  still  to  be  found)  in- 


Maeadm  at  forms  US  that  Skamaudrius  son  of  Hect6r,  and  As- 
skiptis.  canius  son  of  iBneas,  were, the  archegets  or  heroic 
founders  of  his  native  city,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally situated  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida, 
and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  to  the 
less  lofty  spot  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time^.     In 

^  Iliad,  XX.  300.     Poseiddn  speaks,  respecting  uflneas — 
'AXX*  Sytff,  ifitU  mp  fuv  vw  lie  &avaTov  ayaymfiev, 
Mrjirois  Kal  Kpopi^s  je«x<>^^^<>*'  oZkcv  'A;(iXXcw 
Tdifdc  HaraKT€ivii*  fi6pifAOV  dt  ol  txrr  aktatrBai, 
"Of^pa  pjj  iair€p/io9  y^vtij  Koi  H^HUfTOt  tShfrai 
tapfiavov,  tv  YLpovibtis  mpl  wdyrmv  ^/Xoro  inMt»y, 
Ol  iBtv  i^eyivovTO,  ywaucmv  re  BtnjTd»v. 
"Hivf  yiip  Uptdpov  y€V€^v  ^X^P^  KpovmV 
Nvy  d^  bff  Alp€tao  fitrj  Tp^frauf  ovii^ci, 
Kal  vald^v  frails,  vol  Ktv  pxrinurB^  y€¥»yrai. 

Again,  ▼.  339,  Poseid6n  tells  ^neas  that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from 

any  other  Greek  than  Achilles. 
'  See  O.  Muller,  on  the  causes  of  the  mythe  of  JBneas  and  his  voyage 
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ArisbS  and  Gentinus  there  seem  to  have  been  fami- 
lies professing  the  same  descent,  since  the  same 
archegets  were  acknowledged'.  In  Ophrynium, 
Hectdr  had  his  consecrated  edifice,  and  in  Ilium 
both  he  and  iEneas  were  worshiped  as  gods^:  and 
it  was  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  Lesbian 
MenekratSs,  that^Eneas, ''  having  been  wronged  by 
Paris  and  stripped  of  the  sacred  privileges  which 
belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself  by  betraying  the 
city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks®." 

One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  iBneas,  and 
that  too  the  most  ancient  of  all,  preserved  among 

to  Italy,  in  Classical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  308;  Klausen,  ^neas  und 
die  Penaten,  vol.  i.  p.  43-62. 

D^6triu8  Skdps.  ap.  Strab.  ziii.  p.  607 ;  Nicolaus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
y.  'Ao-xoyia.  Ddm^rins  conjectured  that  Skdpsis  had  been  the  regal 
seat  of  ^neas  t  there  was  a  village  called  iEneia  near  to  it  (Strabo, 
xiii.  p.  603). 

'  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^Aplaprf,  Tfvrufos,  Ascanius  is  king  of  Ida  after 
the  departure  of  the  Greeks  (Con6n,  Narr.  41 ;  Mela,  i.  18).  Ascaniue 
partus  between  Phokiea  and  Kymd. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 ;  Lycophr6n,  1208,  and  Sch. ;  Athenagoras, 
Legat.  1.  Inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  Ol  'tXids  t6» 
narpiov  Qehv  Aivtiav,  Lucian,  Deor.  Concil.  c.  12. i.  111.  p.  534, Hemst. 

'  Menekrat.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  48.  'Axcuovs  dc  avirj  eJx€  (after  the 
burial)  leai  ib6K€ou  rris  frrparirjs  rfjv  KtxfxiKrfP  dmjpdx^ai.  *Ofju»s  dc  rdcjxnf 
aifT^  daio'avrer,  €iro\€fuov  y§  iraoTJ,  &XP^^  "iXios  idk<o,  AiVf  tca>  €vt6vTos. 
Alvtirfs  yhp  Stltos  i^v  \mh  *AX€^avdpov,  Koi  mrh  yepea>y  lep&p  c^ipyd- 
fuvog,  avirpti^^  JXpiapov,  tpyaa-dfievos  b«  ravra,  th  *Ax(U&v  iy€y6vti. 

Abas,  in  his  TVoiea,  gave  a  narrative  different  from  any  other  pre- 
served :  *'  Quidam  ah  Abante,  qui  Troica  scripsit,  relatum  ferunt,  post 
discessum  a  Trojft  Grsecorum  Astyanacti  ibi  datum  regnum,  huno  ab 
Antenore  ezpulsum  sociatis  sibi  finitimis  civitatibus,  inter  quas  et 
Arisba  fdit :  .^Inean  hoc  segre  tulisse,  et  pro  Astyanacte  arma  cepisse 
ac  prospere  gesti  re  Astyanacti  restituisse  regnum  "  (Servius  ad  Virg. 
iBneid.  ix.  264).  According  to  Diktys,  Anten6r  remains  king  and 
.£neas  goes  away  (Dikt.  v.  17) :  Antendr  brings  the  Palladium  to  the 
Greeks  (Dikt.  v.  8).  Syncellus,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that  the  sons 
of  Hect6r  recovered  Ilium  by  the  suggestions  of  Helenus,  expelling  the 
Antenorids  (Syncell.  p.  322,  ed.  Bonn). 
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natives  of  the  Troad,  who  worshiped  him  as  their 
heroic  ancestor,  was,  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
he  continued  in  the  country  as  king  of  the  remain- 
ing Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks. 
But  there  were  other  tales  respecting  him,  alike 
numerous  and  irreconcileable :  the  hand  of  destiny 
Ubiquity  of  marked  him  as  a  wanderer  {fato  profugus)^  and  his 
ubiquity  is  not  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odysseus. 
We  hear  of  him  at  Mnus  in  Thrace,  in  Pall^D^,  at 
^neia  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  Delus,  at  Orcho- 
menus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  in  the  islands 
of  Kythdra  and  Zakynthus,  in  Leukas  and  Ambra- 
kia,  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  on  the  Salentine  pe- 
ninsula and  various  other  places  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy ;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily, 
at  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus,  Cumae,  Misenum, 
Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium,  where  he  lays  the 
first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  Rome  and 
her  empire \  And  the  reason  why  his  wanderings 
were  not  continued  still  further  was,  that  the  oracles 
and  the  pronounced  will  of  the  gods  directed  him 
to  settle  in  Latium^.  In  each  of  these  numerous 
places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified 
by  local  monuments  or  special  legends,  particularly 

^  Dionys.  Halic.  A.  R.  i.  48-^4;  Heyne,  Excun.  I  ad  £neid.  iii.; 
Be  JBneie  Erroribus,  and  Excurs.  I  ad  ^n.  t.  ;  Gon6n,  Narr.  46; 
Livy,  xl.  4 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  AXv€ia,  The  inhabitants  of  ^neia  in  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  worshiped  him  with  great  solemnity  as  their  heroic 
founder  (Pausan.  iii.  22,  4 ;  viii.  12,  4).  The  tomb  of  Anchis^  was 
shown  on  the  confines  of  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia 
(compare  Steph.  Byz.  ▼.  Kd<l>vai),  under  the  mountain  called  Anchisia, 
near  a  temple  of  Aphrodite :  on  the  discrepancies  respecting  the  death 
of  Anchis^s  (Heyne,  Excurs.  17  ad  ^n.  iii.) :  Segesta  in  Sicily  founded 
by  Mneta  (Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  33). 

'  Tov  de  fjofKiri  7rpo<r<oT€p»  ttjs  'Evpannjs  irXri/coi  t6v  TpmKhp  aroKoy, 
ol  T€  xpV^H^''  ^y^vovTo  oLTioi,  &c.  (Diouvs.  Hal.  i.  55.) 
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by  temples  and  permanent  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
his  mother  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  accompanied 
him  everywhere :  there  were  also  many  temples  and 
many  different  tombs  of  ^neas  himself  ^  The 
vast  ascendency  acquired  by  Rome,  the  ardour 
with  which  all  the  literary  Romans  espoused  the 
idea  of  a  Trojan  origin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Ju- 
lian family  recognised  ^neas  as  their  gentile  pri- 
mary ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Roman  version  of  his  legend  the  preponderance 
over  every  other.  The  various  other  places  in 
which  monuments  of  ^neas  were  found  came 
thus  to  be  represented  as  places  where  he  had 
halted  for  a  time  on  his  way  from  Troy  to  Latium. 
But  though  the  legendary  pretensions  of  these  places 
were  thus  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  con- 
stituted the  literary  public,  the  local  belief  was  not 
extinguished :  they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  per- 
manent property,  and  his  tomb  was  to  them  a  proof 
that  he  had  lived  and  died  among  them. 

Antendr,  who  shares  with  iEneas  the  favourable  Antcndr. 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have 
gone  from  Troy  along  with  Menelaus  and  Helen 
into  the  region  of  Kyr6n6  in  Libya*.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  more  current  narrative,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from 
Paphlagonia,  who  had  come  as  allies  of  Troy,  and 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  54.  Among  other  places,  his  tomb  was  shown  at 
Berecynthia,  in  Phrygia  (Festus,  v.  Romam,  p.  224,  ed.  Miiller) :  a 
curious  article,  which  contains  an  assemblage  of  the  most  contradictory 
statements  respecting  both  ^neas  and  Latinus. 

^  Pindar,  Pyth.  t.,  and  the  citation  from  the  N((<rroi  of  Lysimachus 
in  the  Scholia;  given  still  more  fully  in  the  Schoha  ad  Lycophrdn.  875. 
There  was  a  \6(f>o9  *Avrrfvopib»v  at  Kyrdn^. 
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went  by  sea  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
where  he  conquered  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
and  founded  the  town  of  Patavium  (the  modem 
Padua) ;  the  Veneti  in  this  region  were  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  his  immigration  ^  We  learn  further 
from  Strabo,  that  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Antendr,  had  continued  his  wanderings  even  into 
Iberia,  and  that  he  had  there  established  a  settle- 
ment bearing  his  name^. 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with  its 
sequel,  the  dispersion  of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well 
as  vanquished.  The  account  here  given  of  it  has 
been  unavoidably  brief  and  imperfect;  for  in  a 
work  intended  to  follow  consecutively  the  real  hi- 
story of  the  Greeks,  no  greater  space  can  be  allotted 
even  to  the  most  splendid  gem  of  their  legendary 
period.  Indeed,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
a  large  volume  with  the  separate  incidents  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  "  Trojan  cycle,*'  the 
misfortune  is  that  they  are  for  the  roost  part  so 
contradictory  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  weaving 
them  into  one  connected  narrative.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  select  one  out  of  the  number,  generally 
without  any  solid  ground  of  preference,  and  then  to 
note  the  variations  of  the  rest.  No  one  who  has 
Taieof  Troy  uot  Studied  the  original  documents  can  imagine  the 
I^tudrifd  extent  to  which  this  discrepancy  proceeds :  it  covers 
discrepan-    jjniQst  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale^. 

1  lAyy,  i.  1.  Servius  ad  ^neid.  i.  242.  Strabo,  i.  48;  y.  212. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  75. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157. 

'  These  diversities  are  well  set  forth  in  the  useful  DiBsertation  of 
Fuchs,  De  Varietate  Fabulaium  Troicarum  (Cologne,  1850). 

Of  the  number  of  romantic  statements  put  forth  respecting  Helen  and 
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But  though  much  may  have  been  thus  omitted  of 
what  the  reader  might  expect  to  find  in  an  account 
of  the  Trojan  war,  its  genuine  character  has  been 
studiously  preserved,  without  either  exaggeration 
or  abatement.  The  real  Trojan  war  is  that  which 
was  recounted  by  Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets, 
and  continued  by  all  the  lyric  and  tragic  composers. 
For  the  latter,  though  they  took  great  liberties  with 
the  particular  incidents,  and  introduced  to  some 
extent  a  new  moral  tone,  yet  worked  more  or  less 
faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale  ;  and  even  Euri- 
pides, who  departed  the  most  widely  from  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old  legend,  never  lowered  down  his 
matter  to  the  analogy  of  contemporary  life.  They 
preserved  its  well-defined  object,  at  once  righteous 
and  romantic,  the  recovery  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  sister  of  the  Dioskuri — its  mixed  agencies,  di- 
vine, heroic  and  human — the  colossal  force  and 
deeds  of  its  chief  actors — its  vast  magnitude  and 
long  duration,  as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  con- 
querors underwent,  and  the  Nemesis  which  fol- 
lowed upon  their  success.  And  these  were  the 
circumstances  which,  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  Trojan  war 
epic  and  tragic  poetry,  bestowed  upon  the  legend  tiiiiyi^n- 
its  powerful  and  imperishable  influence  over  the  fm^ji^ce 
Hellenic  mind.     The  enterprise  was  one  compre-  ?8j»i*?m 

^  ^  *  in  Grecian 

bending  all  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  of  national 
which  each  individually  might  be  proud,  and  in 
which,  nevertheless,  those  feelings  of  jealous  and 
narrow  patriotism,  so  lamentably  prevalent  in  many 

Achilles  especially,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  of  Ptolemy  HSphsestion  (apud  Westermann,  Scriptt.  My- 
thograph.  p.  188,  &c.)* 

VOL.   1.  2  F 
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of  the  towns,  were  as  much  as  possible  excluded. 
It  supplied  them  with  a  grand  and  inexhaustible 
object  of  common  sympathy,  common  faith,  and 
common  admiration  ;  and  when  occasions  arose  for 
bringing  together  a  Pan-Hellenic  force  against  the 
barbarians,  the  precedent  of  the  Homeric  expedition 
was  one  upon  which  the  elevated  minds  of  Greece 
could  dwell  with  the  certainty  of  rousing  an  una- 
nimous impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking 
sinister  by-motives,  among  their  audience.  And 
the  incidents  comprised  in  the  Trojan  cycle  were 
familiarised,  not  only  to  the  public  mind  but  also 
to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable  representations 
both  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter, — those  which 
were  romantic  and  chivalrous  being  better  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  more  constantly 
employed,  than  any  other. 
BMitofhi-  Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the 
— ^ibie!  ^W  epic  was  for  the  most  part  composed.  Though 
mo^^****"*  literally  believed,  reverentially  cherished,  and  num- 
bered among  the  gigantic  phaenomena  of  the  past, 
by  the  Grecian  public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
inquiry  essentially  a  legend  and  nothing  more.  If 
we  are  asked  whether  it  be  not  a  legend  embodying 
portions  of  historical  matter,  and  raised  upon  a 
basis  of  truth, — whether  there  may  not  really  have 
occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a  war  purely 
human  and  political,  without  gods,  without  heroes, 
without  Helen,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethio- 
pians under  the  beautiful  son  of  E6s,  without  the 
wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  ex- 
pressive features  of  the  old  epical  war, — ^like  the 
mutilated  trunk  of  Deiphobus  in  the  under-world  ; 
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if  we  are  asked  whether  there  was  not  really  some 
such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer  must 
be,  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so 
neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  We  pos- 
sess nothing  but  the  ancient  epic  itself  without  any 
independent  evidence :  had  it  been  an  age  of  re- 
cords indeed,  the  Homeric  epic  in  its  exquisite  and 
unsuspecting  simplicity  would  probably  never  have 
come  into  existence.  Whoever  therefore  ventures 
to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus  and  LeschSs,  and  to 
pick  out  certain  portions  as  matters  of  fact,  while 
he  sets  aside  the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  historical  divination, 
without  any  means  either  of  proving  or  verifying 
his  conclusions.  Among  many  attempts,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  to  identify  real  objects  in  this 
historical  darkness,  that  of  Dio  Chrysostom  de- 
serves attention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness.  In 
his  oration  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
and  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  Trojans  were 
not  only  blameless  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  but 
victorious  in  its  issue — he  overthrows  all  the  lead- 
ing ppints  of  the  Homeric  narrative,  and  re-writes  Higtond- 

,     ,     ung  inno* 

nearly  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end :  Paris  is  vaiions— 
the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  Achilles  is  slain  by  so^m.^' 
Hectdr,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  Troy, 
disgraced  as  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  with- 
out difficulty  that  the  Iliad,  if  it  be  looked  at  as  a 
history,  is  full  of  gaps,  incongruities  and  absurdities, 
he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more  plausible  narrative 
of  his  own,  which  he  tenders  as  so  much  authentic 
matter  of  fact.  The  most  important  point,  however, 
which  his  Oration  brings  to  view  is,  the  literal  and 

2f2 
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confiding  belief  with  which  the  Homeric  narrative 
was  regarded,  as  if  it  were  actual  history,  not  only 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  but  also  by  the  general 
Grecian  public'. 
HUtoricai        The  Small  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  ^olic 

lliaiii.  ^ 

Greeks^,  and  raised  into  importance  only  by  the 
legendary  reverence  attached  to  it,  stood  upon  an 
elevated  ridge  forming  a  spur  from  Mount  Ida, 
rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  town  and 
promontory  of  Sigeium,  and  about  twelve  stadia, 
or  less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea  at  its  nearest 
point.  From  Sigeium  and  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Achilleium  (with  its  monument  and  temple  of 
Achilles),  to  the  town  of  Rhoeteium  on  a  hill  higher 
up  the  Hellespont  (with  its  monument  and  chapel 
of  Ajax  called  the  Aianteium^),  was  a  distance  of 
sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  the  straight 
course  by  sea  :  in  the  intermediate  space  was  a  bay 
and  an  adjoining  plain,  comprehending  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Scamander,  and  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  ridge  on  which  Ilium  stood.  This  plain  was 
the  celebrated  plain  of  Troy,  in  which  the  great 
Homeric  battles  were  believed  to  have  taken  place : 

>  DioChrysost.  Or.  xi.  p.  310-^22. 

'  Herodot.  t.  122.  Pausan.  v.  8,  3;  viii.  12,  4.  AioXrvr  eV  froXcor 
Tp^ador,  the  title  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games :  like  AioXcvs  oxh 
lAovpivaSi  from  Myrina  in  the  more  southerly  region  of  .£olis,  as  we 
find  in  the  list  of  visitors  at  the  Charit^sia^  at  Orchomenos  in  B4£6tia 
(Corp.  Inscrip.  Boeckh.^lSo.  1683). 

'  See  Pausanias,  i.  35,  3,  for  the  legends  current  at  Ilitmi  respecting 
the  vast  size  of  the  hones  of  Ajax  in  his  tomh.  The  inhabitants  af- 
firmed that  after  the  shipwreck  of  Odysseus,  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which 
he  was  carrying  away  with  him,  were  washed  up  by  the  sea  against 
the  tomb  of  Ajax.  Pliny  gives  the  distance  at  thirty  stadia :  modem 
travellers  make  it  something  more  than  Pliny,  but  considerably  less 
than  Strabo. 
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the  portion  of  the  bay  near  to  Sigeium  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Achaeans  (t.  e.  the 
spot  where  they  dragged  their  ships  ashore),  and 
was  accounted  to  have  been  the  camp  of  Agamem- 
n6n  and  his  vast  army^ 

Historical  Ilium  was  founded,  according  to  the 
questionable  statement  of  Strabo,  during  the  last 
dynasty  of  the  Lydian  kings*,  that  is,  at  some  period 
later  than  720  b.c.  Until  after  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great — indeed  until  the  period  of  Roman  pre- 
ponderance— it  always  remained  a  place  of  incon- 
siderable power  and  importance,  as  we  learn  not 
only  from  the  assertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  Achilleium,  Sigeium  and  Rhoe- 
teium  were  all  independent  of  it^.  But  inconsider- 
able as  it  might  be,  it  was  the  only  place  which  ever 
bore  the  venerable  name  immortalised  by  Homer. 
Like  the  Homeric  Ilium,  it  had  its  temple  of  Ath6n6*, 
wherein  she  was  worshiped  as  the  presiding  goddess 
of  the  town  :  the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  Aga- 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596-598.  Strabo  distinguishes  the  *A.xaiS>v  Nav- 
crraBfMv,  which  was  near  to  'Sigeium,  from  the  *Axaui>y  Xcfi^i/,  which 
was  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  bay  between  Sigeium  and  Rhoe- 
teium ;  but  we  gather  from  his  hmguage  that  this  distinction  was  not 
universally  recognised.  Alexander  landed  at  the  'Ax<u&y  Xi/i^v  (Arrian, 
i.  11). 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593. 

'  Herodot.  v.  95  (his  account  of  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
Mitylenseans  about  Sigeium  and  Achilleium) ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  Trjv 
de  r&v  'iXtcoav  ttSKip  rrfv  vvu  T€<og  pjtv  KnofiOTToKiv  elvai  <f>ain,  rh  Uphv 
Zxova-oif  Trjg*A$rfvds  fUKp^v  Kat  €vt€\€s,  *AX€^apdpov  dc  apaPdvra  fitra 
T^v  €irl  TpanKt^  viKr)v,  ava6rnuL<n  re  Kixr/A^crai  rh  Uphv  Ktii  irpoaayO" 
p€va-ai  Trf^Xti',  &c.  ^ 

Again,  Kai  rh  ''iXioy,  h  in>v  itrri,  KotfioTrokis  ns  ^v  ore  irpStrov  *P»fuuoi 
TTJg  ^Afrias  €Tr€ firja-av. 

*  Besides  Ath^nS,  the  Inscriptions  authenticate  Z«vs  noKuw  at  Ilium 
(Corp.  Inscrip.  Boeckh.  No.  3599). 
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GeneraUy  memnftii  had  not  altogether  destroyed  the  town,  but 
li^^ited  that  it  had  been  re-occupied  after  his  departure, 
^SuSr"  ^°d  had  never  ceased  to  exist*.  Their  acropolis 
was  called  Pergamum,  and  in  it  was  shown  the 
house  of  Priam  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius 
where  that  unhappy  old  man  had  been  slain  :  more- 
over there  were  exhibited,  in  the  temples,  panoplies 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes*,  and 
doubtless  many  other  relics  appreciated  by  ad- 
mirers of  the  Iliad. 

These  were  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those 
ages  were  inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600.  Atyova-t  d*  ol  vvv  *tKuU  koL  tovto,  w  ovdc  re- 
\€<os  fTvvifiaivtv  ffificLviaOm  n^v  ir6kiy  Karii  rffp  Skvinv  vir6  r&p  ^Axoimp, 
ovd*  e^Xci4^>^  ovdcirore. 

The  situation  of  Ilium  (or  as  it  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed. 
New  Ilium)  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained,  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea  (Rennell,  On  the  Topography  of  Troy,  p.  41-71 ;  Dr.  ClaAc*s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  102). 

<  Xerxes  passing  by  Adramyttium,  and  leaving  the  range  of  Mount 

Ida  on  his  left  hand,  (fit  cV  Trjv  *IXuxda  yrjv 'AiriKOftMvov  dt  rov 

arparov  earl  riv  ^nofAta^dpop h  t6  Hpidfiov  Hepya/iov  dyfjSi;,  tfupop 

^X^^  ^f^o-aa-Bai,  Qfrf<rdfi€vos  dc,  Koi  TrvB6fA€Vos  K€iv»p  tKaa-ra,  rj 
ABfivalg  TJ  'iXiadt  HBvo-t  fiovt  ^^tar  *  x^  ^  ^  fwyoi  roUruf  ^ptiatp 

ix^apTO .*A/ia  ^/le^  dc  enopmro,  iv  dpiartpg  fUw  ainpynp  'Potnum 

wokuf  Kok  *Oif>pv¥€tov  Kai  haphavovy  ffnep  dij  *Afivbip  ipoupot  iurur  hf 
^('27  ^'  VkpyiBat  TtvKpoCs  (Herod,  vii.  43). 

Respecting  Alexander  (Anrian,i.ll),  'AmrX^dyra  ik  eViXior,  t§  *AAp9 
6va-M  TJ  'iXiadt,  xal  r^v  iravofrXiav  Trjv  rnrov  dvaBwivai  th  riv  va^,  Kai 
Ka3t\tiv  dprl  ravnjs  r&p  itp&p  ripa  onkop  tfri  iK  rov  TpteSxov  fpyov  o-a»f6- 
ftfpa'  Ka\  ravra  XeyovaiP  on  ol  vrraairiaTaX  Z<f>€pop  frp6  a^ov  is  ras 
fiAxas.  Qvccu  de  avrbp  eirl  rov  /3a>/Ao£  roC  ^t6s  rov  'EpKtiov  Xdyos  Kori^ 
Xth  M"^^  UpiofjMV  napairovfifvop  rf  NconroXcfiou  ytvci,  t  d^  ev  uvtop 
KaBrJKt, 

The  inhabitants  of  Ilium  also  showed  the  lyre  whidi  hM  belonged  to 
Paris  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  15). 

Chandler,  in  his  History  of  Ilium,  chap.  xxii.  p.  89>  seems  to  think 
that  the  place  called  by  Herodotus  the  Pergamum  of  Priam  is  difiereut 
from  the  historical  Ilium.  But  the  mention  of  the  Iliean  Athlnl  identi- 
fies them  as  the  same. 
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the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality  ;  nor  does 
it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them  until  the 
time  of  DSmdtrius  of  Sk^psis.  Hellanik us  expressly 
described  this  Ilium  as  being  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
for  which  assertion  Strabo  (or  probably  DSmStrius, 
from  whom  the  narrative  seems  to  be  copied)  im« 
putes  to  him  very  gratuitously  an  undue  partiality 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  town*.  Herodotus 
relates,  that  Xerxes  in  his  march  into  Greece  visited 
the  place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of  Priam,  in- 
quired with  much  interest  into  the  details  of  the 
Homeric  siege,  made  libations  to  the  fallen  heroes, 
and  offered  to  the  AthSnd  of  Dium  his  magnificent 
sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen :  he  probably  repre- 
sented and  believed  himself  to  be  attacking  Greece 
as  the  avenger  of  the  Priamid  family.  The  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet  lay  at 
Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  Athdnd,  and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the 
battle  fought  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and 
the  Athenians,  on  the  shore  near  Rhoeteium'.  Du- 
ring the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Persia,  Ilium  was 
always  garrisoned  as  a  strong  position ;  but  its  do- 
main was  still  narrow,  and  did  not  extend  even  to 
the  sea  which  was  so  near  to  it^.  Alexander,  on 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  sent  his  army  from  Sestus 

^  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  602.  'EXkayucos  dc  x^^C'^V^^'^  "^^"^^  ^tkuixrw,  olw  6 
tKtipov  fivOotf  avvriyopti  rf  r^v  itMlP  thai  wSKiv  rrjp  vvp  t§  r&rt,  Hel- 
lanikiu  had  written  a  work  called  TpaiiKa, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  10.  Skylax  places  nium  twenty-five  stadia, 
or  about  three  miles,  from  the  sea  (c.  94).  But  I  do  not  understand 
how  he  can  call  Sk^psis  and  KebrSn  n^fis  cVi  ^0X00-077. 

^  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  i.  16;  and  the  description  of  the  seizure  of 
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to  Abydus,  under  Parmenio,  and  sailed  personally 
from  Elaeeus  in  the  Chersonese,  after  having  so- 
lemnly sacrificed  at  the  Elaeuntian  shrine  of  Pr6te- 
silaus,  to  the  harbour  of  the  Achaeans  between  Si- 
Rwpcct  geium  and  Rhoeteium.  He  then  ascended  to  Ilium, 
byAiexan.  Sacrificed  to  the  Iliean  AthdnS,  and  consecrated  in 
her  temple  his  own  panoply,  in  exchange  for  which 
he  took  some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  These  arms  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his  armour- 
bearers.  It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  strong  working  of  the  old  legend  on 
an  impressible  and  eminently  religious  mind,  that 
he  also  sacrificed  to  Priam  himself,  on  the  very 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the  old  king 
was  believed  to  have  been  torn  by  Neoptolemus. 
As  that  fierce  warrior  was  his  heroic  ancestor  by 
the  maternal  side,  he  desired  to  avert  from  him- 
self the  anger  of  Priam  against  the  Achilleid 
race'. 

nium,  along  with  SkSpsis  and  KebrSn,  by  the  chief  of  mercenaries, 
CharidSmus,  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Anstocrat.  c.  38.  p.  671  :  compare 
-ffineas,  Poliorcetic.  c.  24,  and  Polyajn.  iii.  14. 

^  Arrian,  1.  c.  Dikcearchus  composed  a  separate  work  respecting  this 
sacrifice  of  Alexander,  irtpl  rfjs  iv  'iXto  $v<rtas  (Athense.  xiii.  p.  603 ; 
Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  114,  ed.  Fuhr). 

Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and  venerable  trees,  mentions  the  ^i;yoc 
(Quercus  asculus)  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus  at  Ilium,  without  any  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  place  (De  Plant,  iv.  14) ;  and  his  contemporary, 
the  harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the  same  feeling,  in  his  jest  on  the 
visit  of  a  bad  sophist  to  Ilium  during  the  festival  of  the  Ilieia  (Athense. 
viii.  p.  351).  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth 
epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator  ^schinls  (p.  7^7),  in  which  his  visit  of 
curiosity  to  Ilium  is  described — as  well  as  about  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
or  the  writer  who  describes  his  life  and  his  visit  to  the  Tr6ad ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  distrust  the  dpxaioXoyia  of  the  Ilieans,  who  af- 
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Alexander  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  many 
munificent  promises,  which  he  probably  would  have 
executed,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  untimely 
death :  for  the  Trojan  war  was  amongst  all  the  Gre- 
cian legends  the  most  thoroughly  Pan-Hellenic,  and 
the  young  king  of  Maced6n,  besides  his  own  sincere 
legendary  faith,  was  anxious  to  merge  the  local  pa- 
triotism of  the  separate  Greek  towns  in  one  general 
Hellenic  sentiment  under  himself  as  chief.  One  of  Successors 
his  successors,  Antigonus^,  founded  the  city  of  Alex-  ander^ 
andreia  in  the  Tr6ad,  between  Sigeium  and  the  more  ofAiCT^i^- 
southerly  promontory  of  Lektum;  compressing  into  ^^^<^Tr^*** 
it  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  iEo- 
lic  towns  in  the  region  of  Ida, — Sk^psis,  Kebr6n, 
Hamaxitus,  Kolonse,  and  Neandria,  though  the  in- 
habitants of  Sk^psis  were  subsequently  permitted  by 
Lysimachus  to  resume  their  own  city  and  autono- 
mous government.  Ilium  however  remained  with- 
out any  special  mark  of  favour  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia  and  their  triumph  over  Antio- 
chus  (about  190  b.c).  Though  it  retained  its  walls 
and  its  defensible  position,  D^m^trius  of  Skepsis, 
who  visited  it  shortly  before  that  event,  described 
it  as  being  then  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
many  of  the  houses  not  even  having  tiled  roofs', 

firmed  their  town  to  be  the  real  Troy  (Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll6n.  Tyan. 
iv.  11). 

The  goddess  Ath^nS  of  nimn  was  reported  to  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kyzikus,  when  they  were  besieged  by 
Mithridat^s^  commemorated  by  inscriptions  set  up  in  Uium  (Plutarch, 
Lucull.  10). 

"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603-607- 

'  Livy,  XXXV.  43;  xxxvii.  9.  Polyb.  v.  78-111  (passages  which  prove 
that  Ilium  was  fortified  and  defensible  about  b.c.  218).     Strabo,  xiii. 
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In  this  dilapidated  condition,  however,  it  was  still 

mythically  recognised  both  by  Antiochus  and  by 

the  Roman  consul  livius,  who  went  up  thither  to 

The  Bo-      sacrifice  to  the  Uiean  Athdn£.    The  Romans,  proud 

luom  with   of  their  origin  from  Troy  and  jfineas,  treated  Ilium 

^^  ^  with  signal  munificence ;  not  only  granting  to  it  im« 

munity  from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to  its  domain 

the  neighbouring  territories  of  Grergis,  Rhoeteium 

and  Sigeium — and  making  the  Ilieaus  masters  of 

p.  594.  Kai  rd  ''iXioir  If,  t  wv  tori,  i:»ft6irokis  rtf  fjp,  St€  irpwroF  'P«i- 
fuuoi  TTJn  *  Atrial  Mfirf<ra»  Ka\  cfc/SoXov  'Avrioxov  r^r  luyap  ck  r^ 
cW^r  Tov  Tavpou.  ^crl  yow  /^fiifrpios  6  ^nplttos,  fuipaiuop  crtdij^- 
acof  tls  lifv  frdXiif  kot  mipovs  rms  Kcupovs,  ovt»s  iikiy»priiuvriv  cdcir 
TTjv  KOToiKiay,  &<rr«  fuf^  Mpofutriis  ^x^^^  ^^^  orr/ar.  'Hytftnipof  di, 
rovr  Takarat  vwpauMvrat  ck  t^(  'Rvptt/tnfg,  owi/S^mu  /«cv  tU  riiv  wSkof 
IkofUvovt  ipviuLTOi,  vapaxprjiui  ^  ^jcXcirrTy  dcA  rft  Artixwrw'  wmfiotf 
d*  i7rap6pB»<n»  ?0'x*  noXXrfv,  "EIt  tKOKwcay  avr^v  iraki»  ol  fjttra  ^tfi- 
fipiov,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  clear  and  precise  statement,  attested  by  an  eye-witnen. 
But  it  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  by  Strabo  in 
the  previous  chapter,  a  dozen  lines  before,  as  the  text  now  stands;  for 
he  there  informs  us  that  Ly simachus,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid 
great  attention  to  Ilium,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  forty  stadia  in 
circumference,  erected  a  temple,  and  aggregated  to  Ilium  the  ancient 
cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of  decay.  We  know  from  Liry 
that  the  aggregation  of  Gergis  and  Rhoeteium  to  Ihum  was  effected, 
not  by  Lysimachus,  but  by  the  Romans  (Liyy,  xxxviii.  37);  so  that  the 
first  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  lus  second,  but 
is  contradicted  by  an  independent  authority. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  contradiction  arises  from  a  confusion  of 
the  text  in  Strabo's/r^/ passage,  and  that  in  that  passage  Strabo  really 
meant  to  speak  only  of  the  improvements  brought  about  by  Lysimachus 
in  Alexandreia  Tr^as;  that  he  never  meant  to  ascribe  to  Lysimacfaua 
any  improvements  in  Ilium,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign  the  remaik- 
able  attention  paid  by  Lysimachus  to  Alexandreia  Tr6as,  as  the  reason 
why  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil  the  promises  held  out  by  Alexander  to 
Blum,  The  series  of  facts  runs  thus : — 1.  Dinm  is  nothkig  better  than 
a  Mfjoj  at  the  Unding  of  Alexander;  2.  Alexander  promises  great  addi- 
tions, but  never  returns  from  Persia  to  accomphsh  them;  3.  Lysima- 
chus is  absorbed  in  Alexandreia  Tr6as,  into  which  he  aggregates  several 
of  the  adjoining  old  towns,  and  which  flourishes  under  his  hands; 
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the  whole  coast  ^  from  the  Peraea  (or  continental  po8>- 
sessions)  of  Tenedos  (southward  of  Sigeium)  to  the 
boundaries  of  Dardanus,  which  had  its  own  title  to 
legendary  reverence  as  the  special  sovereignty  of 
^neas.  The  inhabitants  of  Sigeium.  could  not 
peaceably  acquiesce  in  this  loss  of  their  autonomy, 
and  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Uieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus  pro- 
digiously enhanced,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  inha- 
bitants assumed  to  themselves  exaggerated  import- 
ance as  the  recognised  parents  of  all-conquering 
Rome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  from 
the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbours  at  Sk^psis  and  Alexandreia  Tr6as — 
partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  age  (in 
which  Krat^s  at  Pergamus  and  Aristarchus  at  Alex^ 

andria  divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary 

• 

4.  Hence  Ilium  remained  a  K^foj  when  the  Romans  entered  Aaia,  as  it 
had  been  when  Alexander  entered. 

This  alteration  in  the  text  of  Strabo  might  be  effected  by  the  simple 
transposition  of  the  words  as  they  now  stand>  and  by  omitting  ore  mu, 
^Brf  intfifXfiOrf,  without  introducing  a  single  new  or  conjectural  word, 
so  that  the  passage  would  read  thus :  Mcr^  dc  rffv  iMivw  (Alexander's) 
Ttkfvrfpf  Ava-ifuixos  fiaktara  Ttjs  'AXejoydpcmf  ifrcfUkriBri,  avyt^icurjuvrff 
fjLMv  (jhri  vn  *AvTiy6vov,  Kal  npoinjyo(}€VfjJyris  *ApTiy6vuu,  ficra/9aXov<ri^ 
dc  ToiSvofxa'  (cdof  €  yap  tva-t^h  €h€u  rovs  ^Kkt^avhpov  htabt^aiUvcfvs  €K€i- 
vov  np&repov  Krl^ttv  iirndvvyLOvs  vSktis,  tiff  iavr&v)  koL  vt&v  KortorKtvaart 
Koi  Ttlxos  frcpf€0dXcro  So'ov  40  arMo>y^  avprntaat  dc  ccr  our^v  r&s  jcv- 

leX^  irActff  dpxaiav,  iflhf  KtKOK^fuuas.     Kal  Bij  koI  avvifuive irSktc»v. 

If  this  reading  be  adopted,  the  words  beginning  that  which  stands  in 
Tzschucke's  edition  as  sect.  27,  and  which  immediately  follow  the  last 
word  ir6k€ap,  will  read  quite  suitably  and  coherently, — Kal  t6  "tXtov  d*, 
6  vvv  earl,  Kafi&iraKis  ris  ^v,  &r€  vp&rov  *Pa>pxu>i  rrjg  *A<rtas  rfrc/Si^cray, 
&c.,  whereas  with  the  present  reading  of  the  passage  they  show  a  con- 
tradiction, and  the  whole  passage  is  entirely  confused. 

^  Livy,  xxxviii.39 ;  Stndx),  xiii.  p.  600.  Karco-Konrai  dc  «eal  t^^  ^iyrtcv 
vno  T&v  'lXc€(0V  dm  njv  dwtiBtiap'  xar  tKtivois  yhp  ^v  wmpov  17  irapakia 
naaa  7  f*^XP^  Aapbavov,  Koi  vvv  vn  iKtiuois  Hari. 
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celebrity)  towards  criticism  and  illustration  of  the 
old  poets — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the  mythical 
Mjrthicai  legitimacy  of  Ilium.  D^mStrius  of  SkSpsis,  one 
onuui^  of  the  most  laborious  of  the  Homeric  critics,  had 
f"qu^iOTi  composed  thirty  books  of  comment  upon  the  Cata- 
Sm  o?^  logue  in  the  Iliad :  Hestiaea,  an  authoress  of  Alex- 
skdpusand  ^ndrcia  Tr6as,  had  written  on  the  same  subject: 

HestuBA. 

both  of  them,  well-acquainted  with  the  locality,  re- 
marked that  the  vast  battles  described  in  the  Iliad 
could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween Ilium  and  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  space,  too  small  even  as  it 
then  stood,  had  been  considerably  enlarged  since 
the  date  of  the  Iliad  by  deposits  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Skamander^  They  found  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  topographical  incongruities  and  im- 
possibilities as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Iliad,  which 
they  professed  to  remote  by  the  startling  theory 
that  the  Homeric  Ilium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of 
the  city  so  called.  There  was  a  village,  called  the 
village  of  the  Ilieans,  situated  rather  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
further  removed  from  the  sea ;  here,  they  affirmed, 
the  "  holy  Troy ''  had  stood. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  599.  UapariOrfai  dc  6  ArjfiriTpiot  Ka\  r^v  *AX«(iUfdpi9nju 
'EoTuuav  fxdfyrvpa,  r^y  fnTfypa^atrav  ntpi  rrjs  *Ofifipov  'iXiodor,  nvvOa- 
vofifvrfp,  €t  9rc/7t  r^i'  vvp  irdXtv  6  n^tfios  <rvp€(rnf,  koi  to  Tp»iK6v  ntdiou 

TTOV  t<mV,   h  fl€T€l(v  TTJS  TToXcCOf  Kol  Tfjs   dcCKcuraTfS  6  WOUfTrfS   <f)f}d{€l'    TO 

fUv  yhp  TTpo  TTJs  yvv  ir($XcQ>r  opw/icvov,  7rp6xo»fia  cimu  t&v  irorapMtv,  vorc- 
pov  yryov6s. 

The  words  ttoO  tfrrtv  are  introduced  conjeeturally  by  Grosskurd,  the 
excellent  German  translator  of  Strabo,  but  they  seem  to  me  necessary 
to  make  the  sense  complete. 

Hestifea  is  cited  more  than  once  in  the  Homeric  Scholia  (SchoLVenet. 
ad  lUad.  iii.  64 ;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  538). 
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No  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustain  the  Supposed 

,      .  ^      *1       ,  ,  ,  Old  Ilium, 

conclusion,  for  Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  orreaiTroy, 
vestige  of  the  ancient  city  remained  at  the  Village  ed^S"  ' 
of  the  Ilieans' :  but  the  fundamental  supposition  Ncwiuum. 
was  backed  by  a  second  accessory  supposition,  to 
explain  how  it  happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had 
disappeared.  Nevertheless  Strabo  adopts  the  un- 
supported hypothesis  of  D^m^trius  as  if  it  were  an 
authenticated  fact — distinguishing  pointedly  be- 
tween Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring 
Hellanikus  for  having  maintained  the  received  local 
faith.  But  I  cannot  find  that  DSmStrius  and  Hestiaea 
have  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
writer  of  ancient  times  excepting  Strabo.  Ilium  still 
continued  to  be  talked  of  and  treated  by  every  one 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy :  the  cruel  jests  of  the 
Roman  rebel  Fimbria,  when  he  sacked  the  town 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants — the  compensation 
made  by  Sylla,  and  the  pronounced  favour  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus, — all  prove  this  continued 
recognition  of  identity*.  Arrian,  though  a  native 
of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his 
topographical  notices,  describes  the  visit  of  Alex- 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599.  Ovbiv  d*  txvos  a-<o(€Tai  rrjs  apxoias  n-dXccdr — 
€i«c($ra>r*  Srt  yap  tKnfTropOrifjJvmv  t&v  kvkX<^  ir6k€<ov,  ov  rfXctus  dc  KaT€~ 
aira(riUv<av,  ol  \lBoi  wavT€S  €ls  rrjv  (K€lv&v  dvdKrjyIriv  fUTrjv€x6ri(rav, 

'  Appian^  Mithridat.  c.  53 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594  ;  Plutarcb,  Sertorius, 
c.  1 ;  Velleius  Paterc.  ii.  23. 

The  inscriptions  attest  Panatbenaic  games  celebrated  at  Ilium  in  honour 
of  AthSnS  by  the  Ilieans  conjointly  with  various  other  neighbouring  cities 
(see  Corp.  Inscr»  Boeckh.  no.  3601-^602,  with  Boeckh's  observations). 
The  valuable  inscription  no.  3595  attests  the  liberality  of  Antiocbus  Soter 
towards  the  Ilieau  AthlnS  as  early  as  278  B.C. 
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ander  to  Ilium,  without  any   suspiciou   that   the 
place  with  all  its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit: 
Aristidds,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  hold  the  same  language  ^     But  modem 
writers  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  taken  tip  the 
supposition  from  Straho  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it 
from  DdmStrius.  They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespect- 
ful appellation  of  New  Ilium — ^while  the  traveller  in 
strabo        the  Trdad  looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the  un- 
uevMinOid  questionable   spot    where   Priam    had    lived    and 
J^ro  —  moved  ;   the  name  is   even  formally  enrolled  on 
other  tu-     the  best  maps  recently  prepared  of  the  ancient 

tinueinthe  Tr6ad^ 
old  faith— 

^™^-  >  Aman,  i.  11 ;  Appian  ui  sup. ;  also  Aristid^,  Or.  43,  Rhodiaca, 

low  Stnbo.  P'  ^^  (Dindorf,  p.  369).  The  curious  Oratio  xi.  of  Dio  Chiyaofltom,  in 
which  he  writes  his  new  venion  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  addrened  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ihum. 

'  The  controversy,  now  half  a  century  old,  respecting  Troy  and  the 
Trojan  war — between  Bryant  and  his  various  opponents,  Morritt,  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  the  British  Critic,  &c.,  seems  now  nearly  forgotten,  and 
I  cannot  think  that  the  pamphlets  on  either  side  would  be  considered 
as  displaying  much  ability,  if  published  at  the  present  day.  The  dis- 
cussion was  first  raised  by  the  publication  of  Le  Chevalier'a  account  of 
the  plain  of  Troy,  in  which  the  author  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
true  site  of  Old  Ilium  (the  supposed  Homeric  Troy),  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  sea  near  Bounarbashi.  Upon  this  account  Bryant  published 
some  animadversions,  followed  up  by  a  second  treatise,  in  which  he 
denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  advanced  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  tale  was  of  Egyptian  origin  (Dissertation  on  the  War  of 
Troy,  and  the  Expedition  of  the  Grecians  as  described  by  Homer,  blow- 
ing that  no  such  Expedition  was  ever  imdertaken,  and  that  no  such 
city  of  Phiygia  existed,  by  Jacob  Bryant;  seemingly  1797,  though 
there  is  no  date  in  the  title-page :  Morritt's  reply  was  published  in 
1798).  A  reply  from  Mr.  Bryant  and  a  rejoinder  horn  Mr.  Monritt,  as 
well  as  a  pamphlet  from  G.Wakefield,  appeared  in  1799  and  1800, 
besides  an  Expostulation  by  the  former  addressed  to  the  British  Critie. 
Bryant,  having  dwelt  both  on  the  incredibilities  ant  the  inconsiaten- 
eies  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  it  is  recounted  in  Grecian  legend  generally, 
nevertheless  admitted  that  Holnef  bad  a  groundwork  for  his  stoiy,  and 
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Strabo  has  here  converted  into  geographical  mat- 
ter of  fact  an  hypothesis  purely  gratuitous,  with  a 
view  of  saving  the  accuracy  of  the  Homeric  topo- 
graphy ;  though  in  all  probability  the  locality  of 
the  pretended  Old  Ilium  would  have  been  found 
open  to  difficulties  not  less  serious  than  those  which 

maintained  that  that  groundwork  was  Egyptian.  Homer  (he  thinks) 
was  an  Ithaean^  descended  from  a  family  originally  emigrant  from 
Egypt :  the  war  of  Troy  was  originally  an  Egyptian  war,  which  explains 
how  Memn6n  the  Ethiopian  came  to  take  part  in  it :  "  upon  this  history, 
which  was  originally  Egyptian,  Homer  founded  the  scheme  of  his  two 
principal  poems,  adapting  things  to  Greece  and  Phrygia  by  an  ingenious 
transposition : "  he  derived  information  from  priests  of  Memphis  or 
Thibes  (Bryant,  pp.  102, 108,  126).  The'Hpcos  Alyvm-tos,  mentioned 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey  (15),  is  the  Egyptian  hero,  who 
affords,  in  his  view,  an  eridence  that  the  population  of  that  island  was 
in  part  derived  from  Egypt.  No  one  since  Mr.  Bryant,  I  apprehend, 
has  ever  construed  the  passage  in  the  same  sense. 

Bryant's  Egyptian  hypothesis  is  of  no  vidue;  but  the  negative  portion 
of  his  argument,  summing  up  the  particulars  of  the  Trojan  legend,  and 
contending  against  its  historical  credibility,  is  not  so  easily  put  aside. 
Few  persons  will  share  in  the  zealous  conviction  by  which  Morritt  tries 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  1 100  ships,  the  ten  years  of  war,  the  large 
confederacy  of  princes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  &c.,  have  nothing  but 
what  is  consonant  with  historical  probability ;  difficulties  being  occa- 
sionally eliminated  by  the  plea  of  our  ignorance  of  the  time  and  of  the 
subject  (Morritt,  p.  7-21).  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  maintains  the 
historical  reality  of  the  siege  with  the  utmost  intensity,  and  even  com- 
pares Bryant  to  Tom  Paine  (W.  p.  17)»  is  still  more  displeased  with 
those  who  propound  donbts,  and  tells  us  that  "  grave  disputation  in  the 
midst  of  such  darkness  and  uncertainty  is  a  conflict  with  chimaeras'* 
(W.p.l4). 

The  most  plausible  line  of  argument  taken  by  Morritt  and  Wakefield 
is,  where  they  enforce  the  positions  taken  by  Strabo  and  so  many  other 
authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  that  a  superstructure  of  fiction  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  basis  of  truth,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  main- 
tained while  the  former  is  rejected  (Morritt,  p.  5 ;  Wake.  p.  7-^)*  To 
this  Bryant  replies,  that  "  if  we  leave  out  every  absurdity,  we  can  make 
anything  plausible ;  that  a  fable  may  be  made  consistent,  and  we  have 
many  romuices  that  are  very  regular  in  the  assortment  of  characters  and 
circumstances :  this  may  be  seen  in  plays,  memoirs,  and  novels.  But 
this  regularity  and  correspondence  alone  will  not  ascertain  the  truth" 
(Expostulation,  pp.  8,  12,  13).    "  That  there  are  a  great  many  other 
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it  was  introduced  to  obviate*.  It  may  be  true  that 
Ddmdtrius  and  he  were  justified  in  their  negative 
argument,  so  as  to  show  that  the  battles  described 
in  the  Iliad  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place 
if  the  city  of  Priam  had  stood  on  the  hill  inhabited 
by  the  Uieans.  But  the  legendary  faith  subsisted 
before,  and  continued  without  abatement  after- 
wards, notwithstanding  such  topographical  impos- 

fables  besides  that  of  Troy,  regular  and  consisteiit  among  tfaemselTes, 
believed  and  chronologised  by  the  Greeks,  and  even  looked  up  to  by 
them  in  a  religious  view  (p.  13),  which  yet  no  one  now  thinks  of  ad- 
mitting as  history." 

Morritt,  having  urged  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  as  evidence  that 
the  Trojan  war  was  historically  real,  is  met  by  Bryant,  who  reminds  him 
that  the  same  persons  believed  in  centaurs,  satyrs,  nymphs,  augury,  am- 
spicy ;  Homer  maintaining  that  horses  could  speak,  &c.  To  which  Morritt 
replies,  "  What  has  religious  belief  to  do  with  historical  facts  ?  Is  not 
the  evidence  on  which  our  faith  rests  in  matters  of  religion  totally  dif- 
ferent in  all  its  parts  from  that  on  which  we  ground  our  belief  in 
history?"     (Addit.  Remarks,  p.  47.) 

The  separation  between  the  grounds  of  religious  and  historical  beUef 
is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  Mr.  Morritt  supposes,  even  in  r^ard  to 
modem  times ;  and  when  we  apply  his  position  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
it  will  be  found  completely  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  contemporaries 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydid^s  conceived  their  early  history  in  the  most 
intimate  conjunction  with  their  religion. 

'  For  example,  adopting  his  own  line  of  argument  (not  to  mention 
those  battles  in  which  the  pursuit  and  the  flight  reaches  from  the  city 
to  the  ships  and  back  again),  it  might  have  been  ui^d  to  him,  that  bj 
supposing  the  Homeric  Troy  to  be  four  miles  farther  off  from  the  sea, 
he  aggravated  the  difficulty  of  rolling  the  Trojan  horse  into  the  town  : 
it  was  already  sufficiently  hard  to  propel  this  vast  wooden  animal  full  of 
heroes  from  the  Greek  Naustathmon  to  the  town  of  Ilium. 

The  Trojan  horse,  with  its  accompaniments  Sinon  and  LAOcodn,  is 
one  of  the  capital  and  indispensable  events  in  the  epic :  Homer,  Arkti- 
nus,  Lesch^s,  Virgil,  and  Quintus  Smymieus,  all  dwell  upon  it  em- 
phatically as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  capture. 

The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  movements  ascribed  to 
Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  Iliad»  when  applied  to  real  topography,  az« 
well  set  forth  in  Spohn,  De  Agro  Trojano,  Leipsic,  1814 ;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
laren  has  shown  (Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  War, 
Edinburgh,  1822)  that  these  difficulties  are  nowise  obviated  by  removing 
Ilium  a  few  miles  further  from  the  sea. 
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sibilities.  Hellanikus,  Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the 
guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not  been 
shocked  by  them :  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strong- 
est of  all,  because  he  had  received  the  best  educa- 
tion of  his  time  under  Aristotle — he  was  a  passion- 
ate admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he  was 
moreover  personally  familiar  with  the  movements 
of  armies,  and  lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which 
began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Thalfis, 
were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction. 
Now  if,  notwithstanding  such  advantages,  Alexan- 
der fully  believed  in  the  identity  of  Ilium,  uncon- 
scious of  these  many  and  glaring  topographical  dif- 
ficulties, much  less  would  Homer  himself,  or  the 
Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier,  of  compa- 
rative rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  prose  records 
as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally  unknown ». 

'  Major  Rennell  argues  diflferently  from  the  visit  of  Alexander,  em- 
ploying it  to  confute  the  hypothesis  of  Chevalier,  viho  had  placed  the 
Homeric  Troy  at  Bounarbashi,  the  site  supposed  to  have  been  indicated 
b^  DSmStrius  and  Strabo : — 

*'  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Iliad, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  spot  how  far  the  topo- 
graphy was  consistent  with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been  shown  the 
site  of  Bounarbashi  for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  hkve  ques- 
tioned the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical  part  of  the  poem  or  his  guides. 
It  is  not  within  credibility,  that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgement  as 
Alexander  could  have  admired  a  poem,  which  contained  a  long  history 
of  military  details,  and  other  transactions  that  could  not  physically  have 
had  an  existence.  What  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  contemplating  as 
subjects  of  history,  events  which  could  not  have  happened  ?  Yet  be 
did  admire  the  poem,  and  therefore  must  have  found  the  topography 
consistent :  that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  to  him  for 
Troy."   (Reynell,  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  128.) 

Major  Rennell  here  supposes  in  Alexander  a  spirit  of  topographical 
criticism  quite  foreign  to  his  real  character.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  was  shown  to  Alexander  as  the 
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The  inspired  poet  might  describe,  and  his  hearers 
would  listen  with  delight  to  the  tale,  how  Hect6r, 
pursued  by  Achilles,  ran  thrice  round  the  city  of 
Troy,  while  the  trembling  Trojans  were  all  huddled 
into  the  city,  not  one  daring  to  come  out  even  at 
this  last  extremity  of  their  beloved  prince — and 
while  the  Grecian  army  looked  on,  restraining  un- 
willingly their  uplifted  spears  at  the  nod  of  Achilles, 
in  order  that  Hect6r  might  perish  by  no  other  hand 
than  his ;  nor  were  they,  while  absorbed  by  this 
impressive  recital,  disposed  to  measure  distances 
or  calculate  topographical  possibilities  with  refer- 
ence to  the  site  of  the  real  Ilium^  The  mistake 
consists  in  applying  to  Homer  and  to  the  Homeric 
siege  of  Troy,  criticisms  which  would  be  perfectly 
just  if  brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Sy- 
racuse, as  described  by  Thucydid6s*,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war^ — but  which  are  not  more  applicable 
to  the  epic  narrative  than  they  would  be  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Amadis  or  Orlando. 

Homeric  Troy,  or  that  any  site  was  shown  to  him  except  lUmm,  or  what  < 

Straho  calls  New  Dium.     Still  less  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  any  { 

scepticism  crossed  his  mind,  or  that  his  deep-seated  faith  required  to  be  { 

confirmed  by  measurement  of  distances.  j 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599.  Ovd*  ^  rov  ^Eicropot  bi  irtpidpofjLij  ^  irepl  rtfv  \ 

ir6\ip  Hx**'  T*  cf^oyoy'  ov  yap  ^ort  vtplbpofios  ^  vvv,  dUi  rijv  aw€xfj  pax^r  I 

7  dtf  TToXoi^  ?;^cf  irtpihpopiqv,  I 

'  Mannert  (Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  th.  6.  heft  3.  b.  8. 
cap.  8)  is  confused  in  his  account  of  Old  and  New  Dium :  he  repre- 
sents that  Alexander  raised  up  a  new  spot  to  the  dignity  of  having  been 
the  Homeric  Hium,  which  is  not  the  fact :  Alexander  adhered  to  the 
received  local  belief.  Indeed,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  no  one  but 
Ddm^trius,  Hestisea,  and  Strabo  appears  ever  to  have  departed  from  it. 

'  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  singular  example  of  this  same  confu- 
sion, than  to  find  elaborate  military  criticisms  from  the  Emperor  Na-  | 
poleon,  upon  the  description  of  the  taking  of  Troy  in  the  second  book  | 
of  the  ^neid.     He  shows  that  gross  faults  are  committed  in  it,  when         j 

i 
i 

I 
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There  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the 
Ilium  visited  by  Xerxds  and  Alexander  was  really 
the  **  holy  Ilium"  present  to  the  mind  of  Homer; 
and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inhabitedi  either  by 
Greeks  or  by  some  anterior  population,  at  a  period 
earlier  than  that  which  Strabo  assigns.  History 
recognises  neither  Troy  the  city,  nor  Trojans,  as 
actually  existing ;  but  the  extensive  region  called 
Tr6a8,  or  the  Tr6ad  (more  properly  Trtoas),  is 
known  both  to  Herodotus  and  to  Thucydidds :  it 
seems  to  include  the  territory  westward  of  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Adramyttian  gulf  to  the  Propontis  at  Parium,  since 
both  Antandrus,  Kol6nde,  and  the  district  imme- 
diately round  Ilium,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Tr6ad*.  Herodotus  further  notices  the  Teu- 
krians  of  Gergis*  (a  township  conterminous  with 
Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  from 
Ilium  to  Abydus),  considering  them  as  the  remnant  "j***>"^j 


of  a  larger  Teukrian  population  which  once  resided  the  Teu- 
in  the  country,  and  which  had  in  very  early  times 
undertaken  a  vast  migration  from  Asia  into  Eu- 


looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  general  (aee  an  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  6.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  205,  '*  Napoleon 
on  the  Capture  of  Troy'*). 

Having  cited  this  criticism  from  the  highest  authority  on  the  art  of 
war,  we  may  find  a  suitable  parallel  in  the  works  of  distinguished  pub- 
licists. The  attack  of  Odysseus  on  the  Ciconians  (described  in  Homer, 
Odyss.  ix.  39-61}  is  cited  both  by  Grotius  (De  Jure  Bell,  et  Pac.  iii. 
3,  10)  and  by  Vattel  (Droit  des  Gens,  iii.  202)  as  a  case  in  point  in 
international  law.  Odysseus  is  considered  to  have  sinned  against  the 
rules  of  international  law  by  attacking  them  as  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

1  Compare  Herodot.  ▼.  24-122;  Thucyd.  i.  131.  The  *lXiAr  ri  is  a 
part  of  the  Tr6ad. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  43. 
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rope'.  To  that  Teukrian  population  he  thinks 
that  the  Homeric  Trojans  belonged^ :  and  by  later 
writers,  especially  by  Virgil  and  the  other  Romans, 
the  names  Teukrians  and  Trojans  are  employed  as 
equivalents.  As  the  name  Trojans  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  contemporary  historical  monument, 
so  the  name  Teukrians  never  once  occurs  in  the 
old  epic.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus,  about  660  b.c,  who  con- 
nected it  by  an  alleged  immigration  of  Teukrians 
from  KrSte  into  the  region  round  about  Ida.  Others 
again  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  primitive  an- 
cestor, Teukrus,  had  come  into  the  country  from 
Attica®,  or  that  he  was  of  indigenous  origin,  born 
from  Skamander  and  the  nymph  Idsea — all  various 
manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  epony- 
mous hero  which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.  Ger- 
githians  occur  in  more  than  one  spot  in  iEolis, 
even  so  far  southward  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kym6* :  the  name  has  no  place  in  Homer,  but  he 
mentions  Gorgythion  and  Kebriones  as  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Priam,  thus  giving  a  sort  of  epical 
recognition  both  to  Gergis  and  Kebrfin.  As  Hero- 
dotus calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  by  the  name  Teu- 
krians, so  the  Attic  tragedians  call  them  Phrygians; 

'  Herodot.  v.  122.  €Tk€  fitv  AloXtas  irdirras,  oavi  rrjp  *lXiada  y^v  w- 
fiOVTcu,  ciXc  dc  TepyiBas,  roifs  a7rak€i<f>Btpra£  t&v  apxaitdv  TevKpav, 

For  the  migration  of  the  Teukrians  and  Mysians  into  Europe,  see 
Herodot.  vii.  20;  the  Pseonians,  on  the  Strym6n^  called  themselves  their 
descendants. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  118;  v.  13. 

»  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604;  Apollod6r.  iii.  12,  4. 

Kephal6n  of  Gergis  called  Teukrus  a  KrStan  (Stephan.   Byz.  y. 

*  Clearchus  ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  266;  Strabo^  xiii.  p.  689-616. 
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though  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Aphroditfi  represents 
Phrygians  and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct,  spe- 
cially noting  the  diversity  of  language' ;  and  in  the 
Iliad  the  Phrygians  are  simply  numbered  among 
the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far  Ascania,  without 
indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship*.  Nor 
do  the  tales  which  connect  Dardanus  with  Samo- 
thrace  and  Arcadia  find  countenance  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  wherein  Dardanus  is  the  son  of  Zeus, 
having  no  root  anywhere  except  in  Dardania^.  The 
mysterious  solemnities  of  Samothrace,  afterwards 
so  highly  venerated  throughout  the  Grecian  world, 
date  from  a  period  much  later  than  Homer  ;  and 
the  religious  affinities  of  that  island  as  well  as  of 
Krfite  with  the  territories  of  Phrygia  and  iBoIis, 
were  certain,  according  to  the  established  tendency 
of  the  Grecian  mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a  common 
genealogy. 

To  pass  from  this  legendary  world, — an  aggre- 
gate of  streams  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  which  do 
not  willingly  come  into  confluence,  and  cannot  be 
forced  to  intermix, — into  the  clearer  vision  afforded 
by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  him  that  in  the  year  ^eoUc 
500  B.C.  the  whole   coast-region   from  Dardanus  ^i^t?^ 
southward  to  the  promontory  of  Lektura  (including  ^^^g^ri- 
the  town  of  Ilium),  and  from  Lektum  eastward  to  *?2i*^ 
Adramyttium,  had  been  idolised,  or  was  occupied  -fioiiaed. 
by  iEolic  Greeks — likewise  the  inland  towns   of 

*  Homer,  Hymn,  in  Vener.  116. 

^  Iliad,  ii.  863.  Asius,  the  brother  of  HecabI,  lives  in  Phrygia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sangarius  (Hiad,  xvi.  717)* 

'  See  Hellanik.  Fragm.  129,  ISO,  ed.Didot ;  and  Kephal6nGergithias 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^Apur^rj. 
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SkSpsifii  and  KebrSn.  So  that  if  we  draw  a  line 
northward  from  Adramyttium  to  Kyzikos  on  the 
Propontis,  throughout  the  whole  territory  westward 
from  that  line,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  i£gean 
Sea,  all  the  considerable  towns  would  be  Hellenic, 
with  the  exception  of  Grergis  and  the  Teukrian  po- 
pulation around  it, — all  the  towns  worthy  of  note 
were  either  Ionic  or  .^k)lic.  A  century  earlier,  the 
Teukrian  population  would  have  embraced  a  wider 
range — perhaps  SkSpsis  and  KebrSn,  the  latter  of 
which  places  was  colonised  by  Greeks  from  Kyme* : 
a  century  afterwards,  during  the  satrapy  of  Phar- 
nabazus,  it  appears  that  Gergis  had  become  Hel- 
lenised  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  four  towns,  Ilium, 
Grergis,  Kebrdn  and  SkSpsis,  all  in  lofty  and  strong 
positions,  were  distinguished  each  by  a  solemn  wor- 
ship and  temple  of  AthSnd,  and  by  the  recognition 
of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness^. 
The  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  the  whole  of 

'  Sk^psis  received  some  colonists  from  the  Ionic  MilHos  (Anaxi- 
men^s  apud  Strabo.  xiv.  p.  &35) ;  but  the  coins  of  the  place  prove  that 
its  dialect  was^  JGolic  See  Klausen^  .£neas  und  die  Penaten,  tom.i, 
note  180. 

Arisbd  also,  near  Abydus,  seems  to  have  been  settled  from  Mitylte^ 
(Eustath.  ad  Diad.  xii.  97). 

The  extraordinary  fertility  and  rich  black  mould  of  the  plain  around 
nium  is  noticed  by  modem  travellers  (see  Franklin,  Remarks  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  London,  1800,  p.  44) :  it  is  also  easily 
worked :  *'  a  couple  of  buffaloes  or  oxen  were  suflBcient  to  draw  the 
plough,  whereas  near  Constantmople  it  takes  twelve  or  fourteen.** 

'  £ph6rus  ap.  Harpocrat.  v.  K^/Sp^i/a. 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i.  1,  10 ;  iii.  1,  10-15. 

One  of  the  great  motives  of  Dio  in  setting  aside  the  Homeric  nar^ 
rative  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  to  vindicate  Ath^nd  from  the  charge  of 
having  unjustly  destroyed  her  own  city  of  Ilium  (Orat.  xi.  p.  310 : 
fuSXiora  6icl  t^u  *A^vav  on»t  fitf  doKrf  abUios  bia<l>B€ipai  rrlv  iavrrjt 
nokiv). 
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this  region  as  occupied  by  people  not  Greek, — 
Trojans,  Dardanians,  Lykians,  Lelegians,  Pelasgians, 
and  Kilikians.    He  recognises  a  temple  and  worship 
of  Athdnd  in  Ilium,  though  the  goddess  is  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Trojans  :  and  Arktinus  described  the 
Palladium  as  the  capital  protection  of  the   city. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  identity 
between  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  iEolis,  is, 
the  solemn  and  diffused  worship  of  the  Sminthian  oid  date, 
Apollo.     Chrysd,   Killa   and  Tenedos,  and   more  ^vaien^ce 
than  one  place  called  Sminthium,  maintain  the  Mpir""^' 
surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that  god  du-  f ^JJthius 
ring  later  times,  just  as  they  are  emphatically  de- 
scribed to  do  by  Homer*. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-Homeric  Greeks 
gradually  Hellenised  this  entire  region,  we  are  not 
to  understand  that  the  whole  previous  population 
either  retired  or  was  destroyed/  The  Greeks  settled 
in  the  leading  and  considerable  towns,  which  en- 
abled them  both  to  protect   one  another  and  to 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  473 ;  xiii.  p.  604-605.  Polemon.  Fragm.  31.  p.  63, 
ed.  Preller. 

Polemon  was  a  native  of  Ilium,  and  had  written  a  periegesis  of  the 
place  (about  200  B.C.,  therefore  earlier  than  DSmdtriua  of  SkSpsis) :  he 
may  have  witnessed  the  improvement  in  its  position  effected  by  the 
Romans.  He  noticed  the  identical  stone  upon  which  PalamM^s  had 
taught  the  Greeks  to  pkiy  at  dice. 

The  Sminthian  Apollo  appears  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  Alexandreia 
Trdas ;  and  the  temple  of  the  god  was  memorable  even  down  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Julian  (Ammian.  MarceUin.  xxii.  8).  Compare 
Menander  (the  Rhetor)  irepl  'Eirifkueruc&v,  iv.  14 ;  apud  Walz.  Collect. 
Rhetor,  t.  ix.  p.  304 ;  also  9rcpl  :£fiuf0taKa>v,  iv.  17. 

2filvBog,  both  in  the  Krdtan  and  the  JEolic  dialect,  meant  t^Jield-^nouse : 
the  region  seems  to  have  been  greatly  plagued  by  these  little  animals. 

Polemo  could  not  have  accepted  the  theory  of  DSmStrius,  that  Dium 
was  not  the  genuine  Troy. :  his  Periegesis,  describing  the  localities  and 
relics  of  Ilium,  impUed  the  legitimacy  of  the  place  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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gratify  their  predominant  tastes.  Partly  by  force — 
but  greatly  also  by  that  superior  activity,  and  power 
of  assimilating  foreign  ways  of  thought  to  their  own, 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  beginning — they 
invested  all  the  public  features  and  management 
of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air,  distributed  all 
about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes  and  their  legends, 
and  rendered  their  language  the  medium  of  public 
administration,  religious  songs  and  addresses  to 
the  gods,  and  generally  for  communications  wherein 
any  number  of  persons  were  concerned.  But  two 
remarks  are  here  to  be  made :  first,  in  doing  this 
they  could  not  avoid  taking  to  themselves  more  or 
less  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  parties  with 
whom  they  fraternised,  so  that  the  result  was  not 
pure  Hellenism ;  next,  that  even  this  was  done 
only  in  the  towns,  without  being  fully  extended  to 
the  territorial  domain  around,  or  to  those  smaller 
townships  which  stood  to  the  town  in  a  dependent 
relation.  The  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks  borrowed, 
from  the  Asiatics  whom  they  had  Hellenised,  mu- 
sical instruments  and  new  laws  of  rhythm  and  me- 
lody, which  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account : 
they  further  adopted  more  or  less  of  those  violent 
and  maddening  religious  rites,  manifested  occasion- 
ally in  self-inflicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which 
were  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  worship  of 
^*8  and^  *^®  ^^^^^  Mother.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  in 
bf'^^d"'  *^®  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  at  Kyzikus  was  more 
with  Hei-  orgiastic  than  the  native  worship  of  Greece  Proper, 
just  as  that  of  Lampsacus,  Priapus  and  Parium 
was  more  licentious.  From  the  Teukrian  region  of 
Gergis,  and  from  the  Gergithes  near  Kym6,  sprang 
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the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  legendary 
Sibyll  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of 
iEneas :  the  mythe  of  the  Sibyll,  whose  prophecies 
are  supposed  to  be  heard  in  the  hollow  blast  burst- 
ing out  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the 
rocks*,  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teu-  SibyUinc 
krians,  and  passed  from  the  Kymaeans  in  iEolis,  ^^^  ^^^' 
along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale  of 
iEneas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Cumse 
in  Italy.  The  date  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or 
rather  of  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  prophecies, 
is  placed  during  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when 
Gergis  was  thoroughly  Teukrian.  Her  prophecies, 
though  embodied  in  Greek  verses,  had  their  root 
in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and  the  promises 
of  future  empire  which  they  so  liberally  make  to 
the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from  the  flames  of  Troy 
into  Italy,  become  interesting  from  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  they  were  realised  by  Rome*. 

At  what  time  Ilium  and  Dardanus  became  Mo- 
Used  we  have  no  information.  We  find  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  in  possession  of  Sigeium  in  the  time  of  the 
poet  Alkaeus,  about  600  b.c.  ;  and  the  Athenians, 

1  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  42  :— 

Excisum  Euboicie  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum. 
Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum : 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllae. 
'  Pausanias,  x.  12,  8 ;  Lactantiua,  i.  6,  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mcpfu/o-- 
<rw,  Schol.  Plat.  Ph»dr.  p.  315,  Bekker. 

The  date  of  this  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or  of  the  prophecies  passing  under 
her  name,  is  stated  by  HSrakleid^s  of  Pontus,  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  calling  it  in  question. 

Rlausen  (^neas  und  die  Penaten,  book  ii.  p.  205)  has  worked  out 
copiously  the  circulation  and  legendary  import  of  the.  Sibylline  pro- 
phecies. 
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during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  having  wrested  it 
Settle.  from  them  and  trying  to  maintain  their  possession, 
MiigtQs,  vindicate  the  proceeding  by  saying  that  they  had 
ud  Athens.  ^  much  right  to  it  as  the  Mitylenseans,  '*  for  the 
latter  had  no  more  claim  to  it  than  any  of  the  other 
Greeks  who  had  aided  Menelaus  in  avenging  the 
abduction  of  Helen^"  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
incident,  as  attesting  the  celebrity  of  the  legend  of 
Troy,  and  the  value  of  a  mythical  title  in  inter- 
national disputes — ^yet  seemingly  implying  that  the 
establishment  of  the  M itylenaeans  on  that  spot  must 
have  been  sufficiently  recent.  The  country  near 
the  junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis 
is  represented  as  originally  held*  by  Bebrykian 
Thracians,  while  Abydus  was  first  occupied  by  Mi- 
lesian colonists  in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission 
of  the  Lydian  king  Gyg^s^ — to  whom  the  whole 
Tr6ad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged,  and 

^  Herodot.  v.  94.  2ly(top t6  cTXc  ndo-iarpceros  aixf*i  waph  Hcrv- 

\rjvaiav 'ASrjvaioi,  aTTolitiKvvvTtt  \&y<j^  o^d^v  fiaXKov  AioXcvcri  fieivdv 

TTfg  *lXiadoff  x^f"1^9  9  ^  '^^^  ^*  '^^  roitri  ^Xouri^  Siroi  *EXX^wi»v  (rvwf^t- 
vp^(arro  MevcXc^  ras  'lSX€vrfs  dpjraydg.  In  j£schylus  (Eomenid.  402) 
the  goddess  Ath^nd  claims  the  land  about  the  Skamander,  as  having 
been  presented  to  the  sons  of  Theseus  by  the  general  vote  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs : — 

'AfT^  ^KafiMpov  yrjv  KaTatt>Barov/Jttvrf, 
^Hp  di)  r*  'Ap^nMov  cbero/DCf  re  icoi  wp6fUH 
T&v  (dxjuik&rtw  xptt'i'O'rap  Xdxos  /ieya» 
''Ev€ifiap  oMTrpwfUfw  c2f  r6  wSiy  ipoi, 
'E(<up€t6p  d»pijfia  8i}<r€«»(  roKOts, 
In  the  days  of  Peisistratus,  it  seems  Athens  was  not  bold  enough  or 
powerful  enough  to  advance  this  vast  pretension. 

*  Char6n  of  Lampsacus  ap.  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  2;  Bemhardy 
ad  Dionys.  PeriSgfit.  805.  p.  747. 

*  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  Strabo  (zii.  p.  590) ;  though  such 
an  extent  of  Lyclian  rule  at  that  time  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  subsequent  Lydian  kings. 
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upon  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Ida  must 
have  been  dependent.  This  must  have  been  about 
700  B.C.,  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  the 
Mitylenaean  occupation  of  Sigeium.  Lampsacus 
and  Paesus,  on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  were  also  Milesian  colonies,  thougli  we  do 
not  know  their  date:  Parium  was  jointly  settled 
from  MilStus,  Erythrs  and  Parus. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GRECIAN  MYTHES,  AS  UNDERSTOOD,  FELT  AND  INTER- 
PRETED  BY  THE  GREEKS  THEMSELVES. 

The  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  ex- 
hibit a  sketch  of  that  narrative  matter,  so  abundant, 
so  characteristic  and  so  interesting,  out  of  which 
early  Grecian  history  and  chronology  have  been 
extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands  unseen  and 
from  data  unassignable,  it  existed  first  in  the  shape 
of  floating  talk  among  the  people,  from  whence  a 
large  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  song  of  the  poets, 
who  multiplied,  transformed  and  adorned  it  in  a 
thousand  various  ways. 
Themythes  Thcsc  mythcs  or  current  stories,  the  spontaneous 
entire  meD.  ^^^  earliest  growth  of  the  Grecian  mind,  consti- 
the'earw^^  tutcd  at  the  samc  time  the  entire  intellectual  stock 
Greeks.  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  They  are  the 
common  root  of  all  those  different  ramifications 
into  which  the  mental  activity  of  the  Greeks  sub- 
sequently diverged ;  containing,  as  it  were,  the 
preface  and  germ  of  the  positive  history  and  phi- 
losophy, the  dogmatic  theology  and  the  professed 
romance,  which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  each  in  its 
separate  development.  They  furnished  aliment  to 
the  curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague  doubts  and 
aspirations  of  the  age ;  they  explained  the  origin 
of  those  customs  and  standing  peculiarities  with 
which  men  were  familiar;    they  impressed  moral 
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lessons,  awakened  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exhi- 
bited in  detail  the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  presenti- 
ments of  the  vulgar  as  to  the  agency  of  the  gods : 
moreover  they  satisfied  that  craving  for  adventure 
and  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  which  has  in  mo- 
dern times  become  the  province  of  fiction  proper. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a  man 
of  mature  age  to  carry  back  his  mind  to  his  con- 
ceptions such  as  they  stood  when  he  was  a  child, 
growing  naturally  out  of  his  imagination  and  feel- 
ings, working  upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials, 
and  borrowing  from  authorities  whom  he  blindly 
followed  but  imperfectly  apprehended.  A  similar 
difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  historical  and  quasi-philosophical  point  of 
view  which  the  ancient  mythes  present  to  us.  We 
can  follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and  feeling 
which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we  can  admire  and 
sympathise  with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and 
affecting  poetry  ;  but  we  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  matter  of  fact  and  philosophy  of  a  positive  kind, 
to  be  able  to  conceive  a  time  when  these  beautiful 
fancies  were  construed  literally  and  accepted  as 
serious  reality. 

Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes  state  of 
cannot  be  either  understood  or  appreciated  except  ^"chThey 
with  reference  to  the  system  of  conceptions  and  ■^•*' 
belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  arose.     We  must 
suppose  a  public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  see- 
ing, hearing  and  telling — destitute  of  all  records, 
and  careless  as  well  as  ignorant  of  positive  history 
with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the  same  time 
curious  and  full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive 
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incidents — strangers  even  to  the  rudiments  of  posi- 
tive philosophy  and  to  the  idea  of  invariable  se- 
quences of  nature  either  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  yet  requiring  some  connecting  theory  to  in- 
terpret and  regularise  the  phsenomena  before  them. 
Such  a  theory  was  supplied  by  the  spontaneous 
inspirations  of  an  early  fancy,  which  supposed  the 
habitual  agency  of  beings  intelligent  and  voluntary 
like  themselves,  but  superior  in  extent  of  power, 
Tendency     and  different  in  peculiarity  of  attributes.     In  the 
j^^nma?  geographical  ideas  of  the  Homeric  period,  the  earth 
tion.  ^^  £^(  ^Q^  round,  with  the  deep  and  gentle  ocean- 

stream  flowing  around  and  returning  into  itself: 
chronology,  or  means  of  measuring  past  time,  tliere 
existed  none ;  but  both  unobserved  regions  might  be 
described,  the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  the  un- 
known future  predicted — ^through  particular  men 
specially  inspired  by  the  gods,  or  endowed  by  them 
with  that  peculiar  vision  which  detected  and  inter- 
preted passing  signs  and  omens. 
Absence  of  If  cveu  the  Hidimeuts  of  scientific  geography  and 
knowSige  physics,  uow  SO  Universally  diffused  and  so  invalu- 
by^non?-  *^^®  ^®  ^  sccurity  agaiust  error  and  delusion,  were 
fyingfeith.  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of  society,  their  place 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  vivacity  of  imagination 
and  by  personifying  sympathy.  The  unbounded 
tendency  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to  multiply  fic- 
titious persons,  and  to  construe  the  phsenomena 
which  interested  them  into  manifestations  of  design, 
is  above  all  things  here  to  be  noticed,  because  the 
form  of  personal  narrative,  universal  in  their  mytbes, 
is  one  of  its  many  manifestations.  Their  polytheism 
(comprising  some  elements  of  an  original  fetichism. 
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in  which  particular  objects  had  themselves  been  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  with  life,  volition,  and  design) 
recognised  agencies  of  unseen  beings  identified  and 
confounded  with  the  different  localities  and  depart- 
ments of  the  physical  world.  Of  such  beings  there 
were  numerous  varieties,  and  many  gradations  both 
in  power  and  attributes ;  there  were  differences  of 
age,  sex,  and  local  residence,  relations  both  con- 
jugal and  filial  between  them,  and  tendencies  sym- 
pathetic as  well  as  repugnant.  The  gods  formed  a 
sort  of  political  community  of  their  own,  which 
had  its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and 
duties,  its  contentions  for  power  and  occasional  re- 
volutions, its  public  meetings  in  the  agora  of  Olym- 
pus, and  its  multitudinous  banquets  or  festivals^ 
The  great  Olympic  gods  were  in  fact  only  the  most 
exalted  amongst  an  aggregate  of  quasi-human  or 
ultra-human  personages, — daemons,  heroes,  nymphs, 
eponymous  (or  name-giving)  genii,  identified  with 
each  river,  mountain^,  cape,  town,  village,  or  known 

^  Homer,  Uiad,  i.  603;  zx.  7-  Hesiod,  Theogon.  802. 

'  We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  Asteropseua  was  grandson  of  the  beautiful 
river  Axius,  and  Achilles,  after  having  slain  him,  admits  the  dignity  of 
this  parentage,  but  boasts  that  his  own  descent  from  Zeus  was  much 
greater,  since  even  the  great  river  Achel6us  and  Oceanus  himself  is  in- 
ferior to  Zeus  (xxi.  157-191).  Skamander  fights  with  Achilles,  calling 
his  brother  Simo'is  to  his  aid  (215-308).  Tyr6,  the  daughter  of  Sal- 
m6neus,  fiJls  in  love  with  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  of  rivers 
(Odyss.  zi.  237).  Achel6us  appears  as  a  suitor  of  Deianira  (Sophokl. 
Trach.  9). 

There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  feeling  than  what  is  told 
of  the  New  Zealanders  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  Heu-Heu  ap- 
peals to  his  ancestor,  the  great  mountain  Tonga  Biro :  "  I  am  the  Heu- 
Heu,  and  rule  over  you  aU,  just  as  my  ancestor  Tonga  Riro,  the  moun- 
tain of  snow«  stands  above  all  this  land."  (£.  J.  Wakefield,  Adventures 
in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.  ch.  17>  p*  465.)  Heu-Heu  refused  permission 
to  any  one  to  ascend  the  mountain,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his 
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circumscription  of  territory, — besides  horses,  bulls, 
and  dogs,  of  immortal   breed  and  peculiar  attri- 

tipuna  or  ancestor :  "  he  constantly  identified  himself  with  the  moon- 
tain  and  called  it  his  sacred  ancestor"  (vol.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  113).  The 
mountains  in  New  Zealand  are  accounted  hy  the  natives  masculine  and 
feminine :  Tonga  Biro,  and  Taranaki,  two  male  mountains,  quarreled 
about  the  affections  of  a  small  volcanic  female  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood {iifid,  ii.  c.  4.  p.  97). 

The  religious  imagination  of  the  Hindoos  also  (as  described  by 
Colonel  Sleeman  in  his  excellent  work.  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official),  affords  a  remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  early 
Greeks.     Colonel  Sleeman  says, — 

"  I  asked  some  of  the  Hindoos  about  us  why  they  called  the  river 
Mother  Nerbudda,  if  she  was  really  never  married.  Her  majesty  (said 
they  with  great  respect)  would  really  never  consent  to  be  married  after 
the  indignity  she  suffered  from  her  affianced  bridegroom  the  Sohun : 
and  we  call  her  mother  because  she  blesses  us  all,  and  we  are  anjdous 
to  accost  her  by  the  name  which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  respectful 
and  endearing. 

"  Any  Englishman  can  easily  conceive  a  poet  in  his  highest  calenture 
of  the  brain,  addressing  the  Ocean  as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider,  and 
patting  the  crested  billow  as  his  flowing  mane.  But  he  must  come  to 
India  to  understand  how  every  individual  of  a  whole  community  of  many 
millions  can  address  a  fine  river  as  a  living  being — a  sovereign  prm- 
cess,  who  hears  and  understands  all  they  say,  and  exercises  a  kind  of 
local  superintendence  over  their  affairs,  without  a  single  temple  in 
which  her  image  is  worshiped,  or  a  single  priest  to  profit  by  the  delu- 
sion. As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  the  river  itself  to  whom  they 
address  themselves,  and  not  to  any  deity  residing  in  it,  or  presiding  over 
it — ^the  stream  itself  is  the  deity  which  fills  their  imaginations,  and  re- 
ceives their  homage."  (Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official, 
ch.  iii.  p.  20.)  Compare  also  the  remarks  in  the  same  work  on  the  sanctity 
of  Mother  Nerhudda  (chapter  xxvii.  p.  261);  also  of  the  holy  personality 
of  the  earth. — "  The  land  is  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  prince  or 
chief  who  holds  it,  the  great  parent  from  whom  he  derives  all  that  main- 
tains him,  his  family,  and  his  establishments.  If  well-treated,  she 
yields  this  in  abundance  to  her  son;  but  if  he  presumes  to  look  upon 
her  with  the  eye  of  desire,  she  ceases  to  be  fruitful ;  or  the  Deity  sends 
down  hail  or  blight  to  destroy  all  that  she  yields.  The  measuring  the 
surface  of  the  fields,  and  the  frequently  inspecting  the  crops  by  the 
chief  himself  or  his  immediate  agents,  were  considered  by  the  people  in 
this  light — either  it  should  not  be  done  at  all,  or  the  duty  should  be 
delegated  to  inferior  agents,  whose  close  inspection  of  the  great  parent 
could  not  be  so  displeasing  to  the  Deity."  (Ch.  xxvii.  p.  248.) 

See  also  about  the  Gods  who  are  believed  to  reside  in  trees — the 
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bates,  and  monsters  of  strange  lineaments  and  com-  Multitude 
binations,  "  Gorgons  and  Harpies  and  Cbimaeras  Sf  qj^u*^ 
dire."     As  there  were  in  every  gens  or  family  spe-  go^j^sf*' 
cial  gentile  deities   and  foregone   ancestors   who 
watched  over  its  members,  forming  in  each   the 
characteristic  symbol  and  recognised  guarantee  of 
their  union,  so  there  seem  to  have  been  in  each 
guild  or  trade  peculiar  beings  whose  vocation  it 
was  to  co-operate  or  to  impede  in  various  stages  of 
the  business  ^ 

The  extensive  and  multiform  personifications, 
here  faintly  sketched,  pervaded  in  every  direction 
the  mental  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  identified 
intimately  both  with  their  conception  and  with 
their  description  of  phaenomena,  present  as  well  as 
past.  That  which  to  us  is  interesting  as  the  mere 
creation  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  was  to  the  Greek 
genuine  and  venerated  reality.     Both  the  earth  and 

Peepul-tree,  the  cotton-tree,  &e.  (oh.  ix.  p.  112),  and  the  description 
of  the  annual  marriage  celebrated  between  the  sacred  pebble,  or  peb- 
ble-god, Saligram,  and  the  sacred  shrub  Toolsea,  celebrated  at  great 
expense  and  with  a  numerous  procession  (chap.  xix.  p.  158;  xxiii. 
p.  185). 

^  See  the  song  to  the  potters,  in  the  Homeric  Epigrams  (14) : — 

Et  /ici/  doxrrrc  futrOop,  dfio-Of,  &  Kfpafirjft' 
Aevp*  ay  *A.6Tjvcurj,  Koi  vire//>e;(c  X^^P^  Kafiivov. 
EZ  dc  fUKavSfUv  k6tv\oi,  koi  navra  Kavatrrpa 
^pvx&rjvai  rt  KdkS»9,  koi  rifirjs  &voy  dptaSai. 

7Hv  d'  eV*  dvmttirjv  rptffiOmts  ^tvbri  &pjfa-0€, 

SvyicaXeo)  drf  *7r«tTa  Kafiivt^  bij^rynjpai' 

^vvrpiff  6fju»£f  Ifidpaydv  re,  koX  "Ao'/Sctov,  ^de  ^aPcucniv, 

*Qfi6baft6v  ffytsT^be  rixvfi  Kaich.  vroWiL  nopiC^i,  &c. 

A  certain  kindred  between  men  and  serpents  (avyyivtidv  nva  TFp6s 
Tovs  &^«ff)  was  recognised  in  the  peculiar  gens  of  the  o<^toy€Vf  ir  near 
Parion,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  healing  by  their  touches  the  bite  of 
the  serpent :  the  original  hero  of  this  gens  was  said  to  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  serpent  into  a  man  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588). 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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the  solid  heaven  (Gaea  and  Uranos)  were  both  con- 
ceived and  spoken  of  by  him  as  endowed  with  appe- 
tite, feeling,  sex,  and  most  of  the  various  attributes 
of  humanity.  Instead  of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see, 
subject  to  astronomical  laws,  and  forming  the  centre 
of  a  system  the  changes  of  which  we  can  ascertain 
and  foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god  HSlios,  mount- 
ing his  chariot  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  reaching 
at  midday  the  height  of  the  solid  heaven,  and  ar- 
riving  in  the  evening  at  the  western  horizon,  with 
horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose.  Helios, 
having  favourite  spots  wherein  his  beautiful  cattle 
grazed,  took  pleasure  in  contemplating  them  during 
the  course  of  his  journey,  and  was  sorely  displeased 
if  any  man  slew  or  injured  them:  he  had  moreover 
sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  and  as  his  all-seeing 
eye  penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometimes  in  a 
situation  to  reveal  secrets  even  to  the  gods  them- 
selves— while  on  other  occasions  he  was  constrained 
to  turn  aside  in  order  to  avoid  contemplating  scenes 
of  abomination  \     To  us  these  now  appear  puerile, 

>  Odyas.  ii.  388  ;  viii.  270 ;  xii.  4,  128,  416;  xxiii.  362.  Iliad,  xiv. 
344.    The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Dto^t^r  expreases  it  neatly  (63) — 

'HeXtoi/  d*  ucovTo,  Ot&v  a-Koiroy  tfde  km  avdpmv. 

Also  the  remarkable  story  of  Eim^us  of  Apolldnia,  his  neglect  of  the 
sacred  cattle  of  HShos,  and  the  awM  consequences  of  it  (Herodot. 
ix.  93 :  compare  Theocr.  Idyll,  xxv.  130). 

I  know  no  passage  in  which  this  conception  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  Persons  is  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  the  German 
chief  Boiocalus,  pleading  the  cause  of  himself  and  his  tribe  the  Ansibarii 
before  the  Roman  legate  Avitus.  This  tribe,  expelled  by  other  tribes 
from  its  native  possessions,  had  sat  down  upon  some  of  that  wide  ex- 
tent of  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhine  which  the  Roman  government  re- 
served for  the  use  of  its  soldiers,  but  which  remained  desert,  because 
the  soldiers  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  occupy  them. 
The  old  chief,  pleading  his  cause  before  Avitus,  who  had  issued  an  order 
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though  pleasing  fancies,  but  to  an  Homeric  Greek 
they  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  plausible.     In 
his  view,  the  description  of  the  sun,  as  given  in  a 
modern  astronomical  treatise,  would  have  appeared 
not  merely  absurd,  but  repulsive  and  impious.   Even  what  we 
in  later  times,  when  the  positive  spirit  of  inquiry  poetical 
had. made  considerable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and  were^the 
other  astronomers  incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  rio^sreair. 
for  dispersonifying  Helios,  and  trying  to  assign  in-  **®*- 

to  him  to  evacuate  the  lands,  first  dwelt  upon  his  fidelity  of  fifty  years 
to  the  Roman  cause,  and  next  touched  upon  the  enormity  of  retaining 
so  large  an  area  in  a  state  of  waste  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  55) :  **  Quotam 
partem  campi  jacere,  in  quam  pecora  et  armenta  militum  aliquando 
transmitterentur  ?  Servarent  sane  receptos  gregibus,  inter  hominum 
&mam :  modo  ne  vastitatem  et  soUtudinem  mallent,  quam  amicos  po- 
pulos.  Charoavorum  quondam  ea  arva,  mox  Tubantum,  et  post  Usi- 
piorum  fuisse.  Sicuti  coelum  Diis,  ita  terras  generi  mortalium  datas : 
quaeque  vacuse,  eas  publicas  esse.  Solem  deinde  respiciens,  et  astera 
sidera  vocans,  quasi  coram  interrogabat — vellentne  contueri  inane  soluml 
potius  mare  superfunderent  adversus  terrarum  ereptores,  Commotus  his 
Avitus/'  &c.  The  legate  refused  the  request,  but  privately  offered  to 
Boiocalus  lands  for  himself  apart  iirom  the  tribe,  which  that  chief  in- 
dignantly spumed.  He  tried  to  maintain  himself  in  the  lands,  but  was 
expelled  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  forced  to  seek  a  home  among  the 
other  German  tribes,  all  of  whom  refused  it.  After  much  wandering 
and  privation,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Ansibarii  was  annihilated:  its 
warriors  were  all  slain,  its  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 

I  notice  this  afflicting  sequel,  in  order  to  show  that  the  brave  old  chief 
was  pleading  before  Avitus  a  matter  of  life  and  death  both  to  himself 
and  his  tribe,  and  that  the  occasion  was  oae  least  of  all  suited  for  a  mere 
rhetorical  prosopopceia.  His  appeal  is  one  sincere  and  heartfelt  to  the 
personal  feelings  and  sympathies  of  Helios. 

Tacitus,  in  reporting  the  speech,  accompanies  it  with  the  gloss 
'*  quasi  coram,"  to  mark  that  the  speaker  here  passes  into  a  different 
order  of  ideas  from  that  to  which  himself  or  his  readers  were  accus- 
tomed. If  Boiocalus  could  have  heard,  and  reported  to  his  tribe,  an 
astronomical  lecture,  he  would  have  introduced  some  explanation,  in 
order  to  facilitate  to  his  tribe  the  comprehension  of  Helios  under  a  point 
of  view  so  new  to  them.  While  Tacitus  finds  it  necessary  to  illustrate 
by  a  comment  the  personification  of  the  sun,  Boiocalus  would  have  had 
some  trouble  to  make  his  tribe  comprehend  the  re-^cation  of  the  god 
Hilios. 

2h2 
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variable  laws  to  the  solar  phaenomena^  Personi- 
fying fiction  was  in  this  way  blended  by  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical 
phsenomena  before  them,  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
poetical  ornament,  but  as  a  genuine  portion  of  their 
every-day  belief. 

It  was  in  this  early  state  of  the  Grecian  mind, 
stimulating  so  forcibly  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings,  and  acting  through  them  upon  the  belief, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  mythes  grew  up  and  ob- 
tained circulation.  They  were,  from  first  to  last, 
personal  narratives  and  adventures ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  predominated  as  subjects  of  them  were 
the  gods,  the  heroes,  the  nymphs,  &c.,  whose  names 

'  Physical  astronomy  was  both  new  and  accounted  impious  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  see  Plutarch,  in  his  reference  to  that 
eclipse  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Athenian  army  at  Syracuse,  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  feelings  of  Nikias :  oi/  yap  rfveixoirro  rovt 
(pvaucoxft  Koi  fJL€T€ci>po\€a-x<iS  rdrt  KoXovfievovs  i>s,  (is  alrias  akoytn/s  koi 
dvvdfieis  mrpovorjTovg  koX  KarrjvayKao'fjJva  waSrj  dtarpipovTas  r6  B^iof 
(Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23,  and  Perikl^s,  c.  32;  Diod6r.  xii.  39;  D^mfitr, 
Phaler.  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  9,  1). 

"  You  strange  man,  MelStus,"  said  Socrat^,  on  his  trial,  to  his  ac- 
cuser, "  are  you  seriously  affirming  that  I  do  not  think  Helios  and  Se- 
len6  to  be  gods,  as  the  rest  of  mankind  think  V*  "  Certainly  not,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Dikaster}' ;  (this  is  the  reply  of  MeUtus,)  Socrates  says 
that  the  sun  is  a  stone,  and  the  moon  earth."  "  Why,  my  dear  Mel^tus, 
you  think  you  are  preferring  an  accusation  against  Anaxagoras !  You 
account  these  Dikasts  so  contemptibly  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that 
the  books  of  Anaxagoras  are  full  of  such  doctrines !  Is  it  from  me 
that  the  youth  acquire  such  teaching,  when  they  may  buy  the  books 
for  a  drachma  in  the  theatre,  and  may  thus  laugh  me  to  scorn  if  I  pre- 
tended to  announce  such  views  as  my  own — not  to  mention  their  extreme 
absurdity  ? "  (^Xa>f  re  koi  ovt<os  aroira  6vTa,  Plato,  Apolog.  Socrat. 
c.  14.  p.  26.) 

The  divinity  of  Helios  and  Selfin^  is  emphatically  set  forth  by  Plato, 
Legg.  X.  p.  886-889.  He  permits  physical  astronomy  only  under  great 
restrictions  and  to  a  limited  extent.  Compare  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  7, 7 ; 
Diogeii.  Laert.  ii.  8 ;  Plutarch,  De  Stoicor.  Repugnant,  c.  40.  p.  1053; 
and  Schaubach  ad  Anaxagor«e  Fragmenta,  p.  6. 
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were  known  and  reverenced,  and  in  whom  every 
one  felt  interested.     To  every  god  and  every  hero 
it  was  consistent  with  Grecian  ideas  to  ascribe  great 
diversity  of  human  motive  and  attribute :  each  in- 
deed has  his  own  peculiar  type  of  character,  more 
or  less  strictly  defined  ;  but  in  all  there  was  a  wide  ^ 
foundation  for  animated  narrative  and  for  romantic 
incident.    The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the 
tribe  belonged,  in  the  conception  of  a  Greek,  alike 
to  the  present  and  to  the  past :  he  worshiped  in 
their  groves  and  at  their  festivals  ;  he  invoked  their 
protection,  and  believed   in   their  superintending 
guardianship,  even  in  his  own  day :  but  their  more 
special,  intimate,  and  sympathising  agency  was  cast  The  go<J« 
back  into  the  unrecorded  past^     To  give  suitable  —their 
utterance  to  this   general  sentiment, — to  furnish  cycastbaSk 
body  and  movement  and  detail  to  these  divine  and  ^^^fnd 
heroic  pre-existences,  which  were  conceived  onlv  f^^^c^ 

^  '  •     in  the 

mythes. 
^  Hesiod,  Catalog.  Fragm.  76.  p.  48,  ed.  Diintzer : — 

Svval  yhp  t6t€  dairt£  ta-ap  (vpoi  r€  66<aKoif 
*A6ai/dT0is  T€  $€010-1  KaTaBvrjTOis  r  dvBpamois, 

Both  the  Theogonia  and  the  Works  and  Days  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  general  feeling.  Even  the  heroes  of  Homer  suppose  a  preceding 
age,  the  inmates  of  which  were  in  nearer  contact  with  the  gods  than 
they  themselves  (Odyss.  viii.  223;  fliad,  v.  304 ;  xii.  382).  Compare 
CatuUus,  Carm.  64 ;  Epithakm.  Pele6s  et  Thetidos,  v.  382-^08. 

Menander  the  Rhetor  (following  generally  the  steps  of  Dionys.  Hal. 
Art.  Rhetor,  cap.  1-8)  suggests  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  Alexandria 
Tr6as,  proper  and  complimentary  forms  to  invite  a  great  man  to  visit 
their  festival  of  the  Sminthia : — S>&n€p  yap  *A7r6XX<ova  iroWcucis  ibix^ro 
7j  irSKi.5  rois  '2fxiv6iois,  ifviKa  e^rjv  Beovs  irpo<f>av&5  iir ibrj iitlv  Toir 
avBpcairois,  ovro)  jcoi  crc  ^  irSKis  vvv  irpofrbixfrai  {irtpX  'ETrtdeiicTtJic.  s.  iv. 
c.  14.  ap  Walz.  Coll.  Rhetor,  t.  ix.  p.  304).  Menander  seems  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Alexandria  Tr6as,  though  Suidas  calls  him  a  Laodicean 
(see  Walz.  Praef.  ad  t.  ix.  p.  xv.-xx. ;  and  irtpi  2fuv$taKS>v,  sect.  iv.  c.  1 7). 
The  festival  of  the  Sminthia  lasted  down  to  his  time,  embracing  the 
whole  duration  of  paganism  from  Homer  downwards. 
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in  shadowy  outline, — to  lighten  up  the  dreams  of 
what  the  past  must  have  been\  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  not  what  it  really  had  been — such 
was  the  spontaneous  aim  and  inspiration  of  pro- 
ductive genius  in  the  community,  and  such  were 
the  purposes  which  the  Grecian  mythes  pre-emi- 
nently accomplished. 

The  love  of  antiquities,  which  Tacitus  notices  as 
so  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  of  his  day*,  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  the  national  propensities.  But 
the  antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine  and  he- 
roic, reproducing  the  lineaments,  but  disregarding 
the  measure  and  limits,  of  ordinary  humanity. 
The  gods  formed  the  starting-point,  beyond  which 
no  man  thought  of  looking,  though  some  gods  were 
more  ancient  than  others :  their  progeny,  the  he- 
roes, many  of  them  sprung  from  human  mothers, 
constitute  an  intermediate  link  between  god  and 
man.  The  ancient  epic  usually  recognises  the  pre- 
sence of  a  multitude  of  nameless  men,  but  they  are 
introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
scene,  and  of  executing  the  orders,  celebrating  the 
valour,  and  bringing  out  the  personality,  of  a  few 


'  p.  A.  Miiller  observes  justly,  in  his  Saga-BibKotkek,  in  referenoe 
to  the  Icehindic  mythes,  '*  In  dem  Mythischen  wird  das  Leben  der 
Vorzeit  dargestellt,  wie  es  wirklich  dem  kindlichen  Verstande,  der  ju- 
gendlichen  Einbildungskraft,  imd  dem  vollen  Henen,  erscheint." 

(Lange's  Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Nordische  und  Deutsche  Helden- 
sage,  translated  from  P.  A.  Miiller,  Introd.  p.  1.) 

'  Titus  visited  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus  in  Cyprus,  "  spec- 
tatlL  opulenti&  donisque  regum,  queque  alia  Uetum  antiquitatibus  Gra&- 
corum  genus  incertte  vetustati  adfingitf  de  navigatione  primum  consu- 
luit."  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  4-5.) 
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divine  or  lieroic  characters  ^  It  was  the  glory  of 
bards  and  storytellers  to  be  able  to  satisfy  those  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  predispositions  of  the  public, 
which  caused  the  primary  demand  for  their  tales, 
and  which  were  of  a  nature  eminently  inviting  and 
expansive.  For  Grecian  religion  was  many-sided  Marked 
and  many-coloured ;  it  comprised  a  great  multipli-  foid^pw' 
city  of  persons,  together  with  much  diversity  in  the  meric  ^di. 
types  of  character ;  it  divinised  every  vein  and  at- 
tribute of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  as  the  mean — 
the  tender  as  well  as  the  warlike — the  self-devoting 
and  adventurous  as  well  as  the  laughter-loving  and 
sensuaL  We  shall  hereafter  reach  a  time  when 
philosophers  protested  against  such  identification 
of  the  gods  with  the  more  vulgar  appetites  and  en- 
joyments, believing  that  nothing  except  the  spi- 
ritual attributes  of  man  could  properly  be  transferred 
to  superhuman  beings,  and  drawing  their  predicates 
respecting  the  gods  exclusively  from  what  was 
awful,  majestic  and  terror-striking  in  human  affairs. 
Such  restrictions  on  the  religious  fancy  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  the  mystic  and  didactic 
stamp  which  marked  the  last  century  of  paganism 
in  the  days  of  Julian  and  libanius,  contrasts  forci- 
bly with  the  concrete  and  vivacious  forms,  full  of 
vigorous  impulse  and  alive  to  all  the  capricious 
gusts  of  the  human  temperament,  which  people 

^  Aristotel.  Problem,  xix.  48.  Oi  de  fiy€fi6p€s  r&v  dpxaiav  fwvoi  ^a-ctv 
fjpiats*  ol  d<  Xaoi  SvBpcyiroi.  Istros  followed  this  opinion  also :  but  the 
more  common  view  seems  to  have  considered  aU  who  combated  at  Troy 
as  heroes  (see  Schol.  Iliad,  ii.  110;  xv.  231),  and  so  Hesiod  treats  them 
(Opp.  Di.  158). 

In  reference  to  the  Trojan  war,  Aristotle  says — KaBdirep  «V  toU  *H/)«i- 
Kols  nepl  npidfxov  ixv6€V€tm,  (Ethic.  Nicom.  i.  9;  compare  vii.  1.) 
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the  Homeric  Olympus^.  At  present,  however,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  early,  or  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  paganism,  and  its  operation  in  the  genesis 

*  Generation  by  a  god  is  treated  in  the  old  poems  as  an  act  entirely 
human  and  physical  {ei^iyrf — ira/>cX€f  oro) ;  and  this  was  the  common  opi- 
nion in  the  days  of  Plato  (Plato,  Apolog.Socrat.c.  I5.p.  15);  the  hero  As- 
trabakus  is  father  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Demaratus  (Herod,  vi.  66). 
[Herodotus  doesnot  believe  thestory  told  him  at  Babylon  respecting  Belus 
(i.  182)] .  Euripid^  sometimes  expresses  disapprobation  of  the  idea(Ion, 
350),  but  Plato  passed  among  a  large  portion  of  his  admirers  for  the  ac- 
tual son  of  ApoUo,  and  his  reputed  father  Aristo  on  marrying  was  ad- 
monished in  a  dream  to  respect  the  person  of  his  wife  Periktion^,  then 
pregnant  by  Apollo,  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child  Plato  (Plutarch, 
Qusest.  Sympos.  p.  71 7  •  viii.  1;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  2;  Origen,  cont. 
Cels.  i.  p.  29).  Plutarch  (in  Life  of  Numa,  c.  4 ;  compare  Life  of  The- 
seus, 2)  discusses  the  subject,  and  is  inclined  to  disallow  everything  be- 
yond mental  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  a  god :  Pausanias  deals  ti- 
midly with  it,  and  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself;  while  the  later 
rhetors  spiritualise  it  altogether.  Menander,  irtpi  ^EmdeucriKtiv,  (towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.c.)  prescribes  rules  for  praising  a  king : 
you  are  to  praise  him  for  the  gens  to  which  he  belongs :  perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  make  out  that  he  really  is  the  son  of  some  god;  for  many 
who  seem  to  be  from  men,  are  really  sent  down  by  God  and  are  emana- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Potency — n-oXXoi  t6  yAv  boK€i»  €*(  avOpvm^v  cio-l, 
r^  d*  aKr}6€Uf,  naph  rov  6€ov  Karanffiirovrai  Kai  tla-tv  diroppouu  ^€as  rov 
KpfiTTOvos'  Koi  ycip  *HpafeX^f  ivofdCero  fUv  ^hyuff^trpv^ivos,  t§  di  aXifB^ia  ^p 
Ai6s,  Ovr<o  Koi  /Soo-iXcvr  6  rjp^rtpos  t6  piv  boK€iv  €*(  a»6pwK»v,  rj  de 
dkrfOei^  rrjv  fcaro/SoX^v  ovpaifoBtv  «x^t,  &c.  (Menander  ap.  Walz.  Collect. 
Rhetor,  t.  ix.  c.  i.  p.  218).  Again — irtpl  Sfui^tojccoy  Zcvs — ymatv  trculimp 
brfpiovpy€iv  €P€v6irjir€ — ^Air^Kko^y  rijv  'AtrjcXi/n-tov  ya/ta-iv  tdifptovp- 
yijo-c,  p.  322-327;  compare  HermogenSs,  about  the  story  of  Apollo  and 
DaphnS,  Progymnasm.  c.  4 ;  and  Julian.  Orat.  vii.  p.  220. 

The  contrast  of  the  pagan  phraseology  of  this  age  (Menander  had  him- 
self composed  a  hymn  of  invocation  to  Apollo— irrpl  *Eyic(i>fuW,  c.  3. 
t.  ix.  p.  136,  Walz.)  with  that  of  Homer  is  very  worthy  of  notice.  In 
the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women  much  was  said  respecting  the  mar- 
riages and  amours  of  the  gods,  so  as  to  furnish  many  suggestions,  like 
the  love-songs  of  Sapph6,  to  the  composers  of  Epithalamic  Odes  (Me- 
nand.  ib.  sect.  iv.  c.  6.  p.  268). 

Menander  gives  a  specimen  of  a  prose  hymn  fit  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Sminthian  Apollo  (p.  320);  the  spiritual  character  of  which  hymn  forms 
the  most  pointed  contrast  with  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  same  god. 

We  may  remark  an  analogous  case  in  which  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo  is  modified  by  Plutarch.     To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
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of  the  mythical  narratives.     We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  supplied  the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and  the  stimulus 
only  one  which  the  times  admitted,  to  the  creative  IfrJ^ed  to 
faculty  of  the  people ;  as  well  from  the  sociability,  p^™^^°' 
the  gradations,  and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  ^^'^^^y- 
of  its  gods  and  heroes,  as  from  the  amplitude,  the 
variety,  and  the  purely  human  cast,  of  its  funda- 
mental types. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopoeic  fer- 
tility of  the  Greeks,  I  am  far  from  pretending  that 
we  can  render  any  suflScient  account  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  artistical  produc- 
tions. There  is  something  in  the  lirst-rate  pro- 
ductions of  individual  genius  which  lies  beyond  the 
compass  of  philosophical  theory :  the  special  breath 
of  the  Muse  (to  speak  the  language  of  ancient 
Greece)  must  be  present  in  order  to  give  them 
being.     Even  among  her  votaries,  many  are  called, 

his  temple  at  Delphi,  Apollo  was  described  as  having  himself,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dolphin,  swam  before  a  Kr^tan  vessel  and  guided  it  to 
Krissa,  where  he  directed  the  terrified  crew  to  open  the  Delphian 
temple.  But  Plutarch  says  that  this  old  statement  was  not  correct : 
the  god  had  not  himself  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin — he  had 
sent  a  dolphin  expressly  to  guide  the  vessel  (Plutarch,  de  Solertid.  Ani- 
mal, p.  983).  See  also  a  contrast  between  the  Homeric  Zeus,  and  the 
genuine  Zeus,  {akTj0tv6s)  brought  out  in  Plutarch,  Defect.  Oracul.  c.  30. 
p.  426. 

Illicit  amours  seem  in  these  later  times  to  be  ascribed  to  the  daifiovts: 
see  the  singular  controversy  started  among  the  fictitious  pleadings  of 
the  ancient  rhetors — N($/iov  Sirros,  irapBtvovs  kou.  KoOapas  tlvat  riis  Up^ias, 

tfpcia  ri5  €vp€07j  droKiov <f)€povara,  Koi  Kpivcrcu,.,^ *AXX*  €pei,  <(>a<r\,  dta 

ras  rS>v  daifiovoav  €7rt(f>oiT^(r€is  koi  errtfiovkas  trcpirc^cto-^ai*  Kai  w&s  ovk 
dv6i]T0v  KOfii^TJ  TO  TOiovTov ;  tUfi  yap  irphs  rb  ixtj  dcf>aip€BTJvat  rrjv  vapBt* 
vlav  <f>opeiv  rt  dirorpSTraiov,  oi  fi^v  nphs  t6  t€K€iv  (Anonymi  Scholia  ad 
Hermogen.  2ra(r»s,  ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rh.  t.  vii.  p.  162). 

ApsinSs  of  Gadara,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  pretended  to 
be  a  son  of  Pan  (see  Suidas,  v.  'Ai^iwyy).  The  anecdote  respecting  the 
rivers  Skamander  and  Mieander,  in  the  tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator 
iEschines  (p.  737)»  is  curious,  but  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  epistle. 
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but  few  are  chosen ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those 
few  remain  as  yet  her  own  secret. 

We  shall  not  however  forget  that  Grecian  lan- 
guage was  also  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the 
growth  and  beauty  of  Grecian  mythes — ^its  richness, 
its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  combinations,  its 
vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation  :  and 
many  even  among  its  proper  names,  by  their  ana- 
logy to  words  really  significant,  gave  direct  occa- 
sion to  explanatory  or  illustrative  stories.  Etymo- 
logical mythes  are  found  in  sensible  proportion 
among  the  whole  number. 

To  understand  properly  then  the  Grecian  mythes, 
we  must  try  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  original  mythopceic  age  ;  a  process  not 
very  easy,  since  it  requires  us  to  adopt  a  string  of 
poetical  fancies  not  simply  as  realities,  but  as  the 
governing  realities  of  the  mental  system  i;  yet  a 

'  The  mental  analogy  between  the  early  stages  of  human  dvilisation 
and  the  childhood  of  the  individual  is  forcibly  and  frequently  set  forth 
in  the  works  of  Vico.  That  eminently  original  thinker  dwells  upon  the 
poetical  and  religious  susceptibilities  as  the  first  to  develope  themselves  in 
the  human  mind,  and  as  furnishing  not  merely  connecting  threads  for  the 
explanation  of  sensible  phaenomena,  but  also  aliment  for  the  hopes  and 
fears,  and  means  of  socialising  influence  to  men  of  genius,  at  a  time  when 
reason  was  yet  asleep.  He  points  out  the  personifying  instinct  {*'  istinto 
d'  animazione")  as  the  spontaneous  philosophy  of  man,  "  to  make  him- 
self the  rule  of  the  universe,'*  and  to  suppose  every  where  a  quasi-human 
agency  as  the  determining  cause.  He  remarks  that  in  an  age  of  fancy 
and  feeling,  the  conceptions  and  language  of  poetry  coincide  with  those 
of  reality  and  common  life,  instead  of  standing  apart  as  a  separate  vein. 
These  views  are  repeated  frequently  (and  with  some  variations  of  opi- 
nion as  he  grew  older)  in  his  Latin  work  De  Uno  Universi  Juris  Prin" 
cipio,  as  well  as  in  the  two  successive  redactions  of  his  great  Italian 
work,  Sciema  Nuova  (it  must  be  added  that  Vico  as  an  expositor  is 
prolix,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  of  original  thought) : 
I  select  the  following  from  the  second  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  pub- 
lished by  himself  in  1744,  Delia  Metafisica  Poetica  (see  vol.  v.  p.  189 
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process  which  would  only  reproduce  something 
analogous  to  our  own  childhood.  The  age  was  one 
destitute  both  of  recorded  history  and  of  positive 
science,  but  full  of  imagination  and  sentiment  and 
religious  impressibility ;  from  these  sources  sprung 
that  multitude  of  supposed  persons  around  whom 

of  Ferrari's  edition  of  his  Works,  Milan,  1836) :  "  Adunque  la  sapienza 
poetica,  che  fd  la  prima  sapienza  della  Gentility  dovette  incominciare 
da  una  Metafisica,  non  ragionata  ed  astratta,  qual  k  questa  or  degli  ad- 
dottrinati,  ma  sentita  ed  immaginatay  quale  dovett'  essere  di  tai  primi 
uomini,  siocome  quelli  eh'  erano  di  niun  raziocinio,  e  tutti  robusti  sensi 
e  vigorosissime  fantasie,  come  ^  stato  nelle  degnit^  (the  Axioms)  stabi- 
lito.  Questa  fu  la  loro  propria  poesia,  la  qual  in  essi  fu  una  faculty 
loro  connaturale,  perche  erano  di  tali  sensi  e  di  si  fatte  fantasie  natural- 
mente  fomiti,  nata  da  ignorama  di  cagioni — ^la  qual  fu  loro  madre  di 
maraviglia  di  tutte  le  cose,  che  quelli  ignoranti  di  tutte  le  cose  /orte- 
mente  ammiravano.  Tal  poesia  incominci6  in  essi  divina :  perch^  nello 
stesso  tempo  ch'  essi  immaginavano  le  cagioni  delle  cose,  che  sentivano 
ed  ammiravano,  essere  Dei,  come  ora  il  confermiamo  con  gli  Ameri- 
cani,  i  quali  tutte  le  cose  che  superano  la  loro  picdol  capacity  dicono 

esser  Dei.. nello  stesso  tempo,  diciamo,  alle  cose  ammirate  davano 

r  essere  di  sostanze  dalla  propria  lor  idea :  ch'  h  appunto  la  natura  dei 
fanciulli,  che  osserviamo  prendere  tra  mani  cose  inanimate,  e  trastul- 
larsi  e  fJEtvellarvi,  come  ftissero  quelle  persone  vive.  In  cotal  guisa  i  primi 
uomini  delle  nazioni  gentili,  come  fanciulli  del  nascente  gener  umano, 

dalla  lor  idea  creavan  essi  le  cose per  la  loro  robusta  ignoranza,  il 

facevano  in  forza  d'  una  corpolentissima  fantasia,  e  perch'  era  corpo- 
lentissima,  il  facevano  con  una  maravigliosa  sublimit^,  tal  e  tanta,  che 

perturbava  all'  eccesso  essi  medesimi,  che  fingendo  le  si  creavano 

Di  questa  natura  di  cose  umane  rest6  etema  propriety  spiegata  con  nobil 
espressione  daTacito,  che  vanamente  gli  uomini  spaventati /n^un/  simul 
creduntque/' 

After  describing  the  condition  of  rude  men,  terrified  with  thunder  and 
other  vast  atmospheric  phienomena,  Vico  proceeds  {ib.  p.  1 72) — "  In 
tal  caso  la  natura  della  mente  umana  porta  ch'  ella  attribuisca  all'  effetto 
la  sua  natura :  e  la  natura  loro  era  in  tale  stato  d'  uomini  tutti  robuste 
foTze  di  corpo,  che  urlando,  brontolando,  spiegavano  le  loro  violentissime 
passioni,  si  finsero  il  cielo  esser  un  gran  corpo  animato,  che  per  tal 
aspetto  chiamavano  Qiove,  che  col  fischio  dei  fulmini  e  col  fragore  die 

tuoni  volesse  lor  dire  qualche  cosa £  si  fanno  di  tutta  la  natura 

un  vasto  corpo  animato,  che  senta  passioni  ed  affetti." 
Now  the  contrast  with  modem  habits  of  thought : — 
"  Ma  siccome  ora  per  la  natura  delle  nostre  umane  menti  troppo  ri- 
tirata  dai  sensi  nel  medesimo  volgo — con  le  tante  astrazioni,  di  quante 
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all  combinations  of  sensible  phsenomena  were  group- 
ed, and  towards  whom  curiosity,  sympathies  and 
reverence  were  earnestly  directed.  The  adventures 
of  such  persons  were  the  only  aliment  suited  at 
once  both  to  the  appetites  and  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  early  Greek  ;  and  the  mythes  which  de- 

8ono  piene  le  lingue — con  tanti  vocaboli  astratti— e  di  troppo  asaotti- 
gliata  con  1'  arti  dello  scnvere,  e  quasi  spiritualezzata  con  la  pratica 
del  numeri — ci  k  naturalmente  niegato  di  poterformare  la  vasta  imagine 
di  cotal  donna  che  dicono  Natura  simpatetica,  che  mentre  oon  la  bocca 
dicono,  uon  hanno  nulla  in  lor  mente,  perocch^  la  lor  mente  h  dentro 
il  falso,  che  e  nulla ;  n^  sono  soccorsi  dalla  fantasia  a  poteme  formare 
una  fialsa  vastissima  imagine.  Cod  ora  ci  i  naturalmente  niegato  di 
poter  entrare  nella  vasta  immaginativa  di  quei  primi  uomini,  le  menti  dei 
quail  di  nulla  erano  assottigliate,  di  nulla  astratte,  di  nulla  spiritualez- 

zate Onde  dicemmo  sopra  ch'  ora  appena  intender  si  pud,  affatto 

imtnaginar  non  si  pud,  come  pensassero  i  primi  uomini  che  fondarono 
la  umanitii  gentilesca." 

In  this  citation  (already  almost  too  long  for  a  note)  I  have  omitted 
several  sentences  not  essential  to  the  general  meaning.  It  places  these 
early  divine  fables  and  theological  poets  (so  Vico  calls  them)  in  their 
true  point  of  view,  and  assigns  to  them  their  proper  place  in  the  ascend- 
ing movement  of  human  society :  it  refers  the  mythes  to  an  early  reli- 
gious and  poetical  age,  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  composed  the  whole 
fund  of  the  human  mind,  over  and  above  the  powers  of  sense :  the  great 
mental  change  which  has  since  taken  place  has  robbed  us  of  the  power, 
not  merely  of  believing  them  as  they  were  originally  believed,  but  even 
of  conceiving  completely  that  which  their  first  inventors  intended  to 
express. 

The  views  here  given  from  this  distinguished  Italian  (the  precursor 
of  F.  A.  Wolf  in  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  of  Niebuhr 
in  regard  to  the  Roman  history)  appear  to  me  no  less  correct  than 
profound ;  and  the  obvious  inference  frt>m  them  ia,  that  attempts  to 
explain  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  the  mythes  (t.  e.  to  translate  them 
into  some  physical,  moral  or  historical  statements  suitable  to  our  order 
of  thought)  are,  even  as  guesses,  essentially  unpromising.  Nevertheless 
Vico,  inconsistently  with  his  own  general  view,  bestows  great  labour 
and  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  discover  internal  meaning  symbolised 
under  many  of  the  mythes ;  and  even  lays  down  the  position,  '*  che  i 
primi  uomini  della  Gentilitk  essendo  stati  semplicissimi,  quanto  i  £ui- 
ciulli,  i  quali  per  natura  son  ventieri :  le  prime  favole  non  poterono 
finger  nulla  di  falso :  per  lo  che  dovettero  necessariamente  essere  vere 
narrazioni."     (See  vol.  v.  p.  194;  compare  also  p.  99,  Axiom  xvi.)     If 
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tailed  them,  while  powerfully  interesting  his  emo- 
tions, furnished  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  quasi- 
history  and  quasi-philosophy :  they  filled  up  the 
vacuum  of  the  unrecorded  past,  and  explained 
many  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the  present  ^ 

this  position  be  meant  simply  to  exclude  the  idea  of  designed  imposture^ 
it  may  for  the  most  part  be  admitted ;  but  Vico  evidently  intends  some- 
thing more.  He  thinks  that  there  lies  hid  under  the  fistbles  a  basis  of 
matter  of  fact — not  literal,  but  symbolised — ^which  he  draws  out  and 
exhibits  under  the  form  of  a  civil  history  of  the  divine  and  heroic  times : 
a  confusion  of  doctrine  the  more  remarkable,  since  he  distinctly  tells 
us  (in  perfect  conformity  with  the  long  passage  above  transcribed  from 
him)  that  the  special  matter  of  these  early  mythes  is  "  impossibility 
accredited  as  truth," — "  che  la  di  lei  propria  materia  h  V  impossibile  ere- 
dibile  **  (p.  176,  and  still  more  iully  in  the  first  redaction  of  the  Sciema 
Nuova,  b.  iii.  c.  4 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  187  of  his  Works). 

When  we  read  the  Canones  Mythohgici  of  Vico  (De  Constantia 
Philologise,  Pars  Posterior,  c.  xxx ;  vol.  iii.  p.  363),  and  his  explanation 
of  the  legends  of  the  Olympic  gods,  Hercules,  Thdseus,  Kadmus,  &c., 
we  see  clearly  that  the  meaning  which  he  professes  to  biing  out  is  one 
previously  put  in  by  himself. 

There  are  some  just  remarks  to  the  same  purpose  in  Karl  Ritter's 
Vorhalle  Europaischer  Volker — Geschichten,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  150  seq, 
(Berlin,  1820).  He  too  points  out  how  much  the  faith  of  the  old  world 
(der  Glaube  der  Vorwelt)  has  become  foreign  to  our  minds,  since  the 
recent  advances  of  "  Politik  und  Kritik,"  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  us 
to  elicit  history  from  their  conceptions  by  our  analysis,  in  cases  where 
they  have  not  distinctly  laid  it  out  for  us.  The  great  length  of  this 
note  prevents  me  from  citing  the  passage :  and  he  seems  to  me  also 
(like  Vico)  to  pursue  his  own  particular  investigations  in  forgetfiilness 
of  the  principle  laid  down  by  himself. 

'  O.  MuUer,  in  his  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Mytho- 
logie  (cap.  iv.  p.  108),  has  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
there  existed  originally  some  nucleus  of  pure  reality  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  mythes,  and  that  upon  this  nucleus  fiction  was  superin- 
duced afterwards :  he  maintains  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  were  blended 
together  in  the  primitive  conception  of  the  mythes.  Respecting  the 
general  state  of  mind  out  of  which  the  mythes  grew,  see  especially 
pages  78  and  110  of  that  work,  which  is  everywhere  full  of  instruction 
on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  and  is  eminently  suggestive,  even 
where  the  positions  of  the  author  are  not  completely  made  out. 

The  short  Heldensage  der  Griechen  by  Nitzsch  (Kiel,  1842,  t.-v.) 
contains  more  of  just  and  original  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythes  than  any  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     I  embrace 
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Easy  faith    NoF  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  plausibility 

in  popolar  ^  "^  '' 

and  piauai.  which  Captivated  his  imagination  and  his  feelings 
was  sufficient  to  engender  spontaneous  belief;  or 
rather,  that  no  question  as  to  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  narrative  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  His 
faith  is  ready,  literal  and  uninquiring,  apart  from 
all  thought  of  discriminating  fact  from  fiction,  or 
of  detecting  hidden  and  symbolised  meaning ;  it  is 
enough  that  what  he  hears  be  intrinsically  plausible 
and  seductive,  and  that  there  be  no  special  cause 
to  provoke  doubt.  And  if  indeed  there  were,  the 
poet  overrules  such  doubts  by  the  holy  and  all-suf- 
ficient authority  of  the  Muse,  whose  omniscience  is 
the  warrant  for  his  recital,  as  her  inspiration  is  the 
cause  of  his  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relation  of  speaker  to 
hearers,  thus  depicted,  stand  clearly  marked  in  the 
terms  and  tenor  of  the  ancient  epic,  if  we  only  put 
a  plain  meaning  upon  what  we  read.     The  poet — 

completely  the  subjective  point  of  view  in  which  he  regards  them ;  and 
although  I  have  profited  much  from  reading  his  short  tract.  I  may  men- 
tion that  before  I  ever  saw  it,  I  had  enforced  the  same  reasonings  on 
the  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  May  1843,  on  the 
Heroen-Geschichten  of  Niebuhr. 

Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  his  Deutsche  My  thologie  (p.  1,  Ist  edit. 
Gott.  18J5),  pointedly  insists  on  the  distinction  between  "Sa^e"  and 
history,  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  former  has  its  chief  root  in  re- 
ligious belief.  "  Legend  and  history  (he  says)  are  powers  each  by  itself, 
adjoining  indeed  on  the  confines,  but  having  each  its  own  separate  and 
exclusive  ground ; "  also  p.  xxvii.  of  the  same  introduction. 

A  view  substantially  similar  is  adopted  by  William  Grimm,  the  other 
of  the  two  distinguished  brothers  whose  labours  have  so  much  eluci- 
dated Teutonic  philology  and  antiquities.  He  examines  the  extent  to 
which  either  historical  matter  of  fact  or  historical  names  can  be  traced 
in  the  Deutsche  Heldensage ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  is  next  to  nothing,  the  latter  not  considerable.  He  draws  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  audience  for  whom  these  poems  were 
intended  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  history  from  poetry  ( W.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Heldensage,  pp.  8, 337, 342, 345,  399,  Gott.  1829). 
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like  the  prophet,  whom  he  so  much  resembles —  Poets— re- 

ccivc  tlicir 

sings  under  heavenly  guidance,  inspired  by  the  god-  matter 
dess  to  whom  he  has  prayed  for  her  assisting  im-  d^i^e  in- 
pulse :  she  puts  the  word  into  his  mouth  and  the  Sel^S^.**^ 
incidents  into  his  mind:  he  is  a  privileged  man, 
chosen  as  her  organ  and  speaking  from  her  revela- 
tions ^  As  the  Muse  grants  the  gift  of  song  to 
whom  she  will,  so  she  sometimes  in  her  anger 
snatches  it  away,  and  the  most  consummate  human 
genius  is  then  left  silent  and  helpless^.  It  is  true 
that  these  expressions,  of  the  Muse  inspiring  and 
the  poet  singing  a  tale  of  past  times,  have  passed 
from  the  ancient  epic  to  compositions  produced 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  have  now 
degenerated  into  unmeaning  forms  of  speech ;  but 
they  gained  currency  originally  in  their  genuine 
and  literal  acceptation.  If  poets  had  from  the  be- 
ginning written  or  recited,  the  predicate  of  sing- 
ing would  never  have  been  ascribed  to  them ;  nor 
would  it  ever  have  become  customary  to  employ 

*  Hesiod,  Theogon.  32.— 

€V(7rv€varav  dc  (the  Muses)  fiot  avdfip, 

Ociijy,  as  fekeioifu  rd  r  €aro-6[X€va,  irp6  t  iovra, 

Kai  fj,€  K€kovff  vfivtlv  fiaKopoDv  yims  al«v  46vt«ov,  &c. 

Ody88.xxii.347;  viii.  63, 73, 481, 489.  Ai;/*<JaoK fj  <t€  y€  Mov<r'  ihi- 

da$€f  At6s  nah,  fj  arty  'Air^Kktov :  that  is,  Demodocus  has  either  been 
inspired  as  a  poet  by  the  Muse,  or  as  a  prophet  by  Apollo :  for  the  Ho- 
meric Apollo  is  not  the  god  of  song.  Kalchas  the  prophet  receives  his 
inspiration  from  Apollo,  who  confers  upon  him  the  same  knowledge 
both  of  past  and  future  as  the  Muses  give  to  Hesiod  (Iliad,  i.  69) : — 

Kdkxag  Otaropidf)S,  oltavoirSkmv  Sx  Spioros 

*Os  j^hri  rd  r  €6vTa,  rd  r  €a-(r6fi€va,  vp6  r  tdvra 

*Hv  dia  fUlVToavvrjv,  rrjv  oi  ir6p€  ^difiog  'Air^Kko^v, 
Also  Iliad,  ii.  485. 

Both  the  fjLavns  and  the  doidhs  are  standing,  recognised  professions 
(Odyss.  xvii.  383),  like  the  phjrsician  and  the  carpenter,  drffudtpyoi. 
s  Uiad,  ii.  599. 
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the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a  die  to  be  stamped  on 
licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  begun  when 
her  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Belief,  the  fruit  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  a 
rational  scrutiny  of  evidence,  is  in  such  an  age  un- 
known :  the  simple  faith  of  the  time  slides  in  un- 
consciously, when  the  imagination  and  feeling  are 
exalted ;  and  inspired  authority  is  at  once  under- 
stood, easily  admitted,  and  implicitly  confided  in. 
Meaning  of  The  word  my  the  (/iCOoc, /crftwZa,  story),  in  its  ori- 
myih^  ginal  meaning,  signified  simply  a  statement  or  cur- 
StCT©d!""  ^^^'  narrative,  without  any  connotative  implication 
either  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Subsequently  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (in  Latin  and  English  as  well 
as  in  Greek)  changed,  and  came  to  carry  with  it  the 
idea  of  an  old  personal  narrative,  always  uncertified, 
sometimes  untrue  or  avowedly  fictitious  \  And  this 
change  was  the  result  of  a  silent  alteration  in  the 
mental  state  of  the  society, — of  a  transition  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  minds  (and  more  or  less  on  the 

*  In  this  later  sense  it  stands  pointedly  opposed  to  laropla,  history, 
which  seems  originally  to  have  designated  matter  of  &ct,  present  and 
seen  by  the  describer,  or  the  result  of  his  personal  inquiries  (see  Hero- 
dot,  i.  1 ;  Verrius  Flacc.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  v.  18 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  12;  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  69). 

The  original  use  of  the  word  \6yos  was  the  same  as  that  of  fxvBot — a 
current  tale,  true  or  false,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the  term  designa- 
ting a  person  much  conversant  with  the  old  legends  (koyios)  is  derived 
from  it  (Herod,  i.  1 ;  ii.  3).  Hekatseus  and  Herodotus  both  use  \6yos 
in  this  sense.  Herodotus  calls  both  ^sop  and  Hekatseus  Xoyowotoi 
(ii.  134-143). 

Aristotle  (Metaphys.  i.  p.  8,  ed.  Brandis)  seems  to  use  fivBos  in  this 
sense,  where  he  says — Si6  koI  (f>LK6fiv0os  6  <f>ik6aro(f)6s  irons  ifmv"  6  yap 
fiv3os  avyKtiTM  €k  BavfM<ria>p,  &c.  In  the  same  treatise  (xi.  p.  254), 
he  uses  it  to  signify  fabulous  amplification  and  transformation  of  a 
doctrine  true  in  the  main. 
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part  of  all)  to  a  stricter  and  more  elevated  canon 
of  credibility,  in  consequence  of  familiarity  with 
recorded  history  and  its  essential  tests,  affirmative 
as  well  as  negative.  Among  the  original  hearers 
of  the  mythes,  all  such  tests  were  unknown ;  they 
had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  critical  disbelief: 
the  mythe  passed  unquestioned  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  currency,  and  from  its  harmony  with  exist-  • 
ing  sentiments  and  preconceptions.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal 
belief  in  after-time,  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Homeric  man.  He  looked  for  wonders 
and  unusual  combinations  in  the  past ;  he  expected 
to  hear  of  gods,  heroes  and  men,  moving  and  ope- 
rating together  upon  earth ;  he  pictured  to  him- 
self the  fore-time  as  a  theatre  in  which  the  gods  in- 
terfered directly,  obviously  and  frequently,  for  the 
protection  of  their  favourites  and  the  punishment 
of  their  foes.  The  rational  conception,  then  only 
dawning  in  his  mind,  of  a  systematic  course  of  na- 
ture was  absorbed  by  this  fervent  and  lively  faith. 
And  if  he  could  have  been  supplied  with  as  perfect 
and  philosophical  a  history  of  his  own  real  past 
time,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  with  regard 
to  the  last  century  of  England  or  France,  faithfully 
recording  all  the  successive  events,  and  accounting 
for  them  by  known  positive  laws,  but  introducing 
no  special  interventions  of  Zeus  and  Apollo — such  Matter  of 
a  history  would  have  appeared  to  him  not  merely  ^o^^^ 
unholy  and  unimpressive,  but  destitute  of  all  plan-  j^*eJJJy"' 
sibility  or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have  pro-  Greeks. 
yoked  in  him  the  same  feeling  of  incredulous  aver- 
sion as  a  description  of  the  sun  (to  repeat  the  pre- 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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vious  illustration)  in  a  modern  book  on  scientific 
astronomy. 

To  us  these  mythes  are  interesting  fictions ; 
to  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  audience  they  were 
•*  rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum  scientia," — an 
aggregate  of  religious,  physical,  and  historical  re- 
velations,- rendered  more  captivating,  but  not  less 
true  and  real,  by  the  bright  colouring  and  fantastic 
shapes  in  which  they  were  presented.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  "  mythe-bearing  Hellas*"  they  formed 
the  staple  of  the  uninstructed  Greek  mind,  upon 
which  history  and  philosophy  were  by  so  slow 
degrees  superinduced ;  and  they  continued  to  be 
the  aliment  of  ordinary  thought  and  conversation, 
even   after  history  and  philosophy  had   partially 

'  M.  Amp^,  in  his  Histoire  lAtt&aire  de  la  France  (ch.  viii.  v.  i. 
p.  310),  distinguishes  the  Saga  (which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Greek  fivBos,  \6y09,  rfrix<o/>ior  \6yos),  as  a  special  product  of 
the  intellect,  not  capable  of  being  correctly  designated  either  as  history, 
or  as  fiction,  or  as  philosophy : — 

"  II  est  iin  pays,  la  Scandinavie,  otl  la  tradition  racontee  s'est  d^e- 
lopp^  plus  completement  qu'ailleurs,  oOi  ses  produits  ont  ^te  plus 
soigneusement  recueillis  et  mieux  conserves :  dans  ce  pays,  ils  ont  re9U 
un  nom  particuher,  dont  TequiTalent  exact  ne  se  trouve  pas  hors  des 
langues  Germaniques :  c'est  le  mot  Saga,  Sage,  ce  qu'on  dit,  ce  qu*om 
raconte,—]B.  tradition  orale.  Si  I'on  prend  ce  mot  non  dans  une  accep- 
tion  restreinte,  mais  dans  le  sens  g^n^ral  otl  le  prenait  Niebuhr  quand 
il  I'appliquoit,  par  exemple,  aux  traditions  populaires  qui  ont  pu  foumir 
k  Tite  Live  une  portion  de  son  histoire,  la  Saga  doit  ^tre  comptee  parmi 
les  produits  spontan^s  de  Timagination  humaine.  La  Saga  a  son  ex- 
istence propre  comme  la  poesie,  comme  Phistoire,  comme  le  roman. 
£lle  n'est  pas  la  poesie,  parcequ'elle  n'est  pas  chants,  mais  parlee ;  elle 
n'est  pas  I'histoire,  parcequ'elle  est  denu^  de  critique ;  elle  n'est  pas  le 
roman,  parcequ'elle  est  sincere,  parcequ'elle  a  foi  ii  ce  qu'elle  raconte. 
Elle  n'invente  pas,  mais  r^p^te :  elle  pent  se  tromper,  mais  elle  ne  ment 
jamais.  Ce  r^cit  souvent  merveilleux,  que  personne  ne  fabrique  sciem- 
ment,  et  que  tout  le  monde  alt^re  et  falsifie  sans  le  vouloir,  qui  se  per- 
p^tue  k  la  maniere  des  chants  primitifs  et  populaires, — ce  recit,  quand 
il  se  rapporte,  non  k  un  heros,  mais  k  un  saint,  s'appelle  une  legende." 
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supplanted  the  mythical  faith  among  the  leading 
men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of 
all.     The  men,   the  women,  and  the   children  of 
the  remote  dfimes  and  villages  of  Greece,  to  whom 
Thucydid^s,  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  or  Hipparchus 
were  unknown,  still  continued  to  dwell  upon  the 
local  fables  which  formed  their  religious  and  pa- 
triotic antiquity.     And  Pausanias,  even  in  his  time, 
heard   everywhere   divine   or   heroic  Jegends   yet 
alive,  precisely  of  the  type  of  the  old  epic;  he 
found  the  conceptions  of  religious  and  mythical 
faith,  co-existent  with  those  of  positive  science, 
and  contending  against  them  at  more  or  less  of 
odds,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual. 
Now  it  is  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Ho- 
meric age,  that  no  such  co-existence  or  contention 
had  yet  begun.     The  religious  and  mythical  point  Mythical 
of  view  covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  phaeno-  iSigi^s 
mena  of  nature ;  while  the  conception  of  invariable  ^^^ 
sequence  exists  only  in  the  background,  itself  per-  ^™°j5^ 
sonified  under  the  name  of  the  Moerae,  or  Fates,  mencage. 
and   produced   generally  as  an  exception  to  the 
omnipotence  of  Zeus  for   all  ordinary  purposes. 
Voluntary  agents,  visible  and  invisible,  impel  and 
govern  everything.     Moreover  this  point  of  view 
is  universal  throughout  the  community, — adopted 
with  equal  fervour,  and  carried  out  with  equal  con- 
sistency, by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest. 
The  great  man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrated 
like  others  with  the  general  faith,  and  never  once 
imagining  any  other  system  of  nature  than  the 
agency  of  these  voluntary  Beings,  can  clothe  them 
in  suitable  circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit 

2i2 
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in  living  body  and  action  those  types  which  his 
hearers  dimly  prefigure.  Such  men  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  embodying  in 
themselves  the  whole  measure  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence which  their  age  was  capable  of  feeling: 
to  us,  the  first  of  poets — but  to  their  own  public, 
religious  teachers,  historians,  and  philosophers  be- 
sides— ^inasmuch  as  all  that  then  represented  history 
and  philosophy  was  derived  from  those  epical  effu- 
sions and  from  others  homogeneous  with  them. 
Herodotus  recognises  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  the 
main  authors  of  Grecian  belief  respecting  the  names 
and  generations,  the  attributes  and  agency,  the 
forms  and  the  worship  of  the  gods^ 

History,  philosophy,  &c.,  properly  so  called  and 
conforming  to  our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent 
Greeks  were  the  first  creators),  never  belonged  to 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  think- 
ing men,  though  their  influence  indirectly  aflfected 
more  or  less  the  whole  national  mind.     But  when 
positive  science  and  criticism,  and  the  idea  of  an 
invariable  sequence  of  events,  came  to  supplant  in 
the  more  vigorous  intellects  the  old  mythical  creed 
of  omnipresent  personification,  an  inevitable  scis- 
sion was  produced  between  the  instructed  few  and 
Gradual  de-  the  remaining  Community.    The  opposition  between 
ofthrsd*    ^^^  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of  view  was 
«*»^«         not  slow  in  manifesting  itself:  in  general  language, 
▼iew—its     indeed,  both  might  seem  to  stand  together,  but  in 
to  the  re^    cvcry  particular  case  the  admission  of  one  involved 
Mgious.       ^jj^  rejection  of  the  other.    According  to  the  theory 
which  then  became  predominant,  the  course  of  na- 

>  Herodot.  ii.  63. 
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ture  was  held  to  move  invariably  on,  by  powers 
and  attributes  of  its  own,  unless  the  gods  chose  to 
interfere  and  reverse  it ;  but  they  had  the  power  of 
interfering  as  often  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
they  thought  fit.  Here  the  question  was  at  once 
opened,  respecting  a  great  variety  of  particular 
phsenomena,  whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
natural  or  miraculous.  No  constant  or  discernible 
test  could  be  suggested  to  discriminate  the  two: 
every  man  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  doubt  for 
himself,  and  each  settled  it  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  state 
of  his  health,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  many  other 
considerations  affecting  his  separate  conclusion. 
In  a  question  thus  perpetually  arising,  and  full  of 
practical  consequences,  instructed  minds,  like  Peri- 
klSs,  ThucydidSs,  and  Euripides,  tended  more  and 
more  to  the  scientific  point  of  view\  in  cases  where 

'  See  Plutarch,  PerikL  capp.  5,  32,  38;  Cicero,  De  Republ.  i.  15-16, 
ed.  Maii. 

The  phytologist  Theophraatiu,  in  his  valuable  collection  of  facts  re- 
specting vegetable  organisation,  is  often  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
his  scientific  interpretation  of  curious  incidents  in  the  vegetable  world 
to  the  religious  interpretation  of  them  which  he  found  current.  Ano- 
malous phaenomena  in  the  growth  or  decay  of  trees  were  construed  as 
signs  from  the  gods,  and  submitted  to  a  prophet  for  explanation  (see 
Histor.  Plantar,  ii.  3;  iv.  16;  v.  3). 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  old  faith  had  still  a  certain  hold 
over  his  mind.  Is  commenting  on  the  story  of  the  willow-tree  at  Phi- 
lippi,  and  the  venerable  old  plane-tree  at  Antandros  (more  than  sixty 
feet  high,  and  requiring  four  men  to  grasp  it  round  in  the  girth),  having 
been  blown  down  by  a  high  wind,  and  afterwards  spontaneously  re- 
suming their  erect  postiue,  he  offers  some  explanations  how  such  a 
phaenomenon  might  have  happened,  but  he  admits,  at  the  end,  that  there 
may  be  something  extra-natural  in  the  case,  *AXXa  ravra  fuv  laas  tl(» 
ffwauajs  oirias  Utrrur,  &c  (De  Cans.  Plant,  v.  4) :  see  a  similar  miracle 
in  reference  to  the  oedar-tree  of  Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  78). 

Euripides,  in  his  lost  tragedy  called  McXavcTnn;  2o<p^,  placed  in  the 
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the  general  public  were  constantly  gravitating  to 
wards  the  religious. 

The  age  immediately  prior  to  this  unsettled  con- 

moutb  of  Melanipp^  a  formal  discussion  and  confutation  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  ripara,  or  supernatural  indications  (Dion3''s.  Halicar.  Ars 
Rhetoric,  p.  300-^66,  Reisk).  Compare  the  Fables  of  Phcdrus,  iii.  3 ; 
Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  ch.  3.  p.  149 ;  and  the  curious  philoso- 
phical explanation  by  which  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria  tranquillised 
the  alarms  of  the  vulgar,  on  occasion  of  the  serpent  said  to  have  been 
seen  entwined  round  the  head  of  the  crucified  Rleomenis  (Plutarch, 
Kleomen.  c.  39). 

It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  an  able  physician,  according  to  the  Hip- 
pocratic  treatise  called  Prognosticon  (c.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  112,  ed.  Littre), 
when  he  visits  his  patient,  to  examine  whether  there  is  anything  divine 
in  the  malady,  a/xa  dc  Koi  ci  ri  Belov  tv^anv  iv  rjj<ri  vova-ouri :  this, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  memorable  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
treatise,  De  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis  (c.  22.  p.  78,  ed.  Littr^),  and  cited 
hereafter,  in  this  chapter.  Nor  does  Galen  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as 
harmonising  with  the  general  views  of  Hippoeratls.  In  the  excellent 
Prolegomena  of  M.  Littr^to  his  edition  of  Hippoorat^  (t.  i.  p.  76)  will 
be  found  an  inedited  scholium,  wherein  the  opinion  of  Baccheiua  and 
other  physicians  is  given,  that  the  affections  of  the  plague  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  divine,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  came  from  God ;  and 
also  the  opinion  of  Xenoph6n,  the  friend  of  Praxagoras,  that  the 
"  genus  of  days  of  crisis"  in  fever  was  divine ;  '*  For  (said  Xenophdn) 
just  as  the  Dioskuri,  being  gods,  appear  to  the  mariner  in  the  storm 
and  bring  him  salvation,  so  also  do  the  days  of  crisis,  when  they  arrive, 
in  fever."  Galen,  in  commenting  upon  this  doctrine  of  Xenophdn, 
says  that  the  author  "  has  expressed  his  own  individual  feeling,  but 
has  no  way  set  forth  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates :"  'O  dc  t&v  KpurifjiMy 
y€vos  fififp&v  flirmv  ctvat  Belov,  cavrov  ri  irdOos  ci>fu>\6yrf(r€v'  ov  fi^v 
^ImroKparovs  ye  rfju  yv^fufv  cdct^y  (Galen,  0pp.  t.  v.  p.  120,  ed. 
Basil). 

The  comparison  of  the  Dioskuri  appealed  to  by  Xenoph6n  is  a  pre- 
cise reproduction  of  their  function  as  described  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
(Hymn  xxxiii.  10) :  his  personification  of  the  "days  of  crisis"  intro- 
duces the  old  religious  agency  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  his  medical  science. 

I  annex  an  illustration  from  the  Hindoo  vein  of  thought : — "  It  is  a 
rule  with  the  Hindoos  to  bury,  and  not  to  bum,  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  the  small  pox :  for  (say  they)  the  small  pox  is  not  only  caused  by 
the  goddess  Davey,  but  is,  in  fact,  Davey  herself;  and  to  bum  the  body 
of  a  person  affected  with  this  disease,  is,  in  reaUty,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  bum  the  goddess.**  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollections,  &e., 
vol.  i.  ch.  XXV.  p.  221.) 
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ditioQ  of  thought  is  the  really  mythopoeic  age ;  in 
which  the  creative  faculties  of  the  society  know  no 
other  employment,  and  the  mass  of  the  society  no 
other  mental  demand.  The  perfect  expression  of 
such  a  period,  in  its  full  peculiarity  and  grandeur,  Mythopadc 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, — poems  of  ^^'°J?; 
which  we  cannot  determine  the  exact  date,  but  diasent. 
which  seem  both  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  b.c,  our  earliest  trustworthy  mark 
of  Grecian  time.  For  some  time  after  that  event, 
the  mythopoeic  tendencies  continued  in  vigour 
(Arktinus,  Leschfis,  Eum^lus,  and  seemingly  most 
of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  fall  within  or  shortly  after 
the  first  century  of  recorded  Olympiads)  ;  but  from 
and  after  this  first  century,  we  may  trace  the  ope- 
ration of  causes  which  gradually  enfeebled  and  nar- 
rowed them,  altering  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  mythes  were  looked  at.  What  these  causes 
were,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  intimate. 

The  foremost  and  most  general  of  all  is,  the  ex-  ExpansiTe 
pansive  force  of  Grecian  intellect  itself, — a  quality  o^^n 
in  which  this  remarkable  people  stand  distinguish-  "^*^®^' 
ed  from  all  their  neighbours  and  contemporaries. 
Most,  if  not  all  nations  have  had  mythes,  but  no 
nation  except  the  Greeks  have  imparted  to  them 
immortal  charm  and  universal  interest;  and  the 
same  mental  capacities,  which  raised  the  great  men 
of  the  poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed 
forward  their  successors  to  outgrow  the  early  faith 
in  which  the  mythes  had  been  generated  and  accre- 
dited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  in- 
tellectual  expansion,  was  the  habit  of  attending 
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to,  recording,  and  combining,  positive  and  present 
facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  genuine 
Grecian  epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and 
aoristic  past ;  but  even  as  early  as  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod,  the  present  begins  to  figure :  the 
man  who  tills  the  earth  appears  in  his  own  solitary 
nakedness,  apart  from  gods  and  heroes — ^bound  in- 
deed by  serious  obligations  to  the  gods,  but  con- 
tending  against  many  difficulties  which  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  simple  reliance  on  their  help. 
The  poet  denounces  his  age  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  miserable,  degraded  and  profligate,  and  looks 
back  with  reverential  envy  to  the  extinct  heroic 
races  who  fought  at  Troy  and  Th6bes.  Yet  bad  as 
the  present  time  is,  the  Muse  condescends  to  look 
at  it  along  with  him,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
human  life — with  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  be 
Trangition  iudustrious,  frugal,  providcnt,  just  and  friendly  in 
^^ti^  ^^^  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense  him  with 
ud  present  afflucnce  and  security.  Nor  does  the  Muse  disdain, 
while  holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  into 
the  most  homely  details  of  present  existence  and  to 
give  advice  thoroughly  practical  and  calculating. 
Men  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
called  Hesiod  in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  tendency  of  Greek  poetry  to- 
wards the  present  and  the  positive. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  be- 
come visible  in  the  age  of  Archilochus  (b.c  680- 
660).  In  an  age  wheji  metrical  composition  and 
the  living  voice  are  the  only  means  whereby  the 
productive  minds  of  a  community  make  themselves 
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felt,  the  invention  of  a  new  metre,  new  forms  of 
song  and  recitation,  or  diversified  accompaniments, 
constitute  an  epoch.     The  iambic,  elegiac,  choric, 
and  lyric  poetry,  from  Archilochus  downwards,  all 
indicate  purposes  in  the  poet,  and  impressibilities 
of  the  hearers,  very  different  from  those  of  the  an- 
cient epic.     In  all  of  them  the  personal  feeling  of  The  poet 
the  poet  and  the  specialties  of  present  time  and  SbTo^ 
place,  are  brought  prominently  forward,  while  in  ^^'^''' 
the  Homeric  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless  «*«»d  ^^ 

*^  past. 

organ  of  the  historical  Muse — ^the  hearers  are  con- 
tent to  learn,  believe,  and  feel,  the  incidents  of  a 
foregone  world,  and  the  tale  is  hardly  less  suitable 
to  one  time  and  place  than  to  another.  The  iambic 
metre  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested  to  Archilo- 
chus by  the  bitterness  of  his  own  private  antipa- 
thies, and  the  mortal  wounds  inflicted  by  his  lam- 
poons, upon  the  individuals  against  whom  they  were 
directed,  still  remain  attested,  though  the  verses 
themselves  have  perished.  It  was  the  metre  (ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  judgement  of  Aristotle) 
most  nearly  approaching  to  common  speech,  and 
well-suited  both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  sentiment, 
and  to  the  smart  and  emphatic  diction  of  its  in- 
ventor ^  Simonidfis  of  Amorgus,  the  younger  con- 
temporary of  Archilochus,  employed  the  same  me- 

1  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  79  :— 

**  Archiloclium  proprio  rabies  anuavit  lambo,"  &c. 
Compare  Epist.  i.  19,  23,  and  Epod.  vi.  12 ;  Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  S,  7, 
and  Poetic,  c.  4 — also  Synesius  de  Sonmiis — &aw€p  ^AXkcuos  koI 
*Apxt^oxos,  ol  d€dawainiKcuri  rrfv  eltrrofMnf  €ls  t6v  olK€iotf  fiiov  fKttr€po£. 
(Alc»i  Fragment.  Halle  1810,  p.  205).  Quintilian  speaks  in  stri- 
king language  of  the  power  of  expression  manifested  by  Archilochus 
(X.  1,60). 
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tre,  with  less  bitterness,  but  with  an  anti-heroic 
tendency  not  less  decided.  His  remaining  frag- 
ments present  a  mixture. of  teaching  and  sarcasm, 
having  a  distinct  bearing  upon  actual  life^  and 
carrying  out  the  spirit  which  partially  appears  in 
the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days.  Of  Alkseus  and 
Sapph6,  though  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  of  them  upon  hearsay  only,  we  know  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  their  own  personal  sentiments 
and  sufferings,  their  relations  private  or  public  with 
the  contemporary  world,  constituted  the  soul  of 
those  short  effusions  which  gave  them  so  much 
celebrity « :  and  in  the  few  remains  of  the  elegiac 
Iambic,  de-  pocts  preserved  to  us — Kallinus,  Mimnermus,  Tyr- 
Rric  pocu.  **^^ — '^^  impulse  of  some  present  motive  or  cir- 
cumstance is  no  less  conspicuous.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  Sol6n,  Theognis  and  Phokylidfis,  who 
preach,  encourage,  censure,  or  complain,  but  do  not 

'  Simonid^s  of  Amorgus  touches  briefly,  but  in  a  tone  of  contempt, 
upon  the  Trojan  war — ywaiKbs  ovv€k  dfjuf>i^piofUvov£  (Simonid. 
Fragm.  8.  p.  36.  v.  118) ;  he  seems  to  think  it  absurd  that  so  destruc- 
tive a  struggle  should  have  taken  place  "  pro  und  mulierculd,"  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 

'  See  Quintilian,  x.  1,  63.  Horat.  Od.  i.  32 ;  ii.  13.  Aristot.  Polit. 
iii.  10,  4.  Dionys.  Halic.  observes  (Vett.  Scriptt.  Censur.  v.  p.  421) 
respecting  Alkseus — noXXaxov  yovv  r6  yuirpov  ct  tk  wtpUXoi,  prjropuc^v 
hp  €vpoi  TrdkiTfiap;  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  617),  ^h  tmuruyrtKa  KoKovfuva 
Tov  *AXica/ov  noi^fiara. 

There  was  a  large  dash  of  sarcasm  and  homely  banter  aimed  at  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries  in  the  poetry  of  Sapph6,  apart  from  her 
impassioned  love-songs — ofXXax  a-Kamrei  r6v  Sypoucov  vvfi^iov  koi  r6v 
Bvpapbp  r6p  €V  rots  ydpLOit,  cvreXco-rara  Koi  ip  n€(ois  opdfuuri  ftaXXow  ij 
ffV  9roAi7rtKOiff.  "Qart  avTrjs  pSKkdp  cWi  ra  troirfp^vra  ravra  dioXcyro^ot 
tj  ^btip'  ovd*  dy  dpfioa-ai  irp6t  top  x^pop  fj  np6s  rffp  \vpav,  tl  firi  ri;  euj 
x6pos  biak€KTiK6s  (Dem6tr.  Phaler,  De  Interpret,  c.  167). 

Compare  also  Herodot.  ii.  135,  who  mentions  the  satirical  talent  of 
Sapph6,  employed  against  her  brother  for  an  extravagance  about  the 
courtezan  Rhod6pis. 
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recount — and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical  sensi- 
hihty,  unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems,  manifests 
itself:  the  form  of  poetry  (to  use  the  words  of  Sol6n 
himself)  is  made  the  substitute  for  the  public  speak- 
ing of  the  agora  *. 

Doubtless  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the 
ancient  mythes,  but  it  was  by  turning  them  to  pre- 
sent account,  in  the  way  of  illustration^  or  flattery,  or 
contrast, — a  tendency  which  we  may  usually  detect 
even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  in  spite  of  the 
lofty  and  heroic  strain  which  they  breathe  through- 
out. That  narrative  or  legendary  poetry  still  con- 
tinued to  be  composed  during  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  exhibited  the  old  epical  character 
without  the  old  epical  genius ;  both  the  inspiration 
of  the  composer  and  the  sympathies  of  the  audience 
had  become  more  deeply  enlisted  in  the  world 
before  them,  and  disposed  to  fasten  on  incidents  of 
their  own  actual  experience.  From  Sol6n  and 
Theognis  we  pass  to  the  abandonment  of  all  metrical 
restrictions  and  to  the  introduction  of  prose  writing, 
— a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon, — marking  as  well  the  increased  fami- 
liarity with  written  records,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for  the  intellect, 

'  Sol6n,  Fragm.  iv.  1,  ed.  Schneidewin  : — 

Avt6s  icfjpv^  ^\6ov  d<f>  IfjLfpTTJf  2akafuvos 
K6<rfJL0V  rircoir  <abrjv  avr  dyoprjs  0€fA€vof,  &c. 
See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Griechischen  Philosophic,  sect,  xxiv.-xxv* 
Plato  states  that  Sol6n,  in  his  old  age,  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
an  epic  poem,  which  he  left  unfinished,  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed 
island  of  Atlantis  and  Attica  (Plato,  Timaeus,  p.  21,  and  Kritias,  p.  113). 
Plutarch,Sol6n,  c.  31. 
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apart  from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein 
the  old  legends  had  their  exclusive  root. 
influeuoe  of      Egypt  was  first  unreservedly  opened  to  the  Greeks 
ofE^tto  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  about  b.g.  660 ; 
gradually  it  became  much  frequented  by  them  for 
military  or  commercial   purposes,   or  for  simple 
curiosity,  and  enlarged  the  range  of  their  thoughts 
and  observations,  while  it  also  imparted  to  them 
that  vein  of  mysticism,  which  overgrew  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  Homeric  religion,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.     They 
found  in  it  a  long-established  civilization,  colossal 
wonders  of  architecture,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  geometry,  elementary  indeed,  but  in 
advance  of  their  own.     Moreover  it  was  a  portion 
of  their  present  world,  and  it  contributed  to  form 
in  them  an  interest  for  noting  and  describing  the 
actual  realities  before  them.     A  sensible  progress 
Progress—  is  made  in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  two  centuries 
giK^^pbi-   from  B.C.  700  to  b.c.  500,  in  the  record  and  ar- 
— fromthat  rangement  of  historical  facts:    an  historical  sense 
Bxjm      ^^^^^^  i^  t^®  superior  intellects,  and  some  idea  of 
evidence  as  a  discriminating  test  between  fact  and 
fiction.    And  this  progressive  tendency  was  further 
stimulated  by  increased  communication  and  by  more 
settled  and  peaceful  social  relations  between  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  Hellenic  world,  to  which  may 
be  added  material  improvements,  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  period  of  turbulence  and  revolution,  in 
the  internal  administration  of  each  separate  state. 
The   Olympic,   Pythian,   Nemean,   and   Isthmian 
games  became  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece  :  the  great  periodical  festival 
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in  the  island  of  DSIos  brought  together  the  citizens 
of  every  Ionic  community,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  orna- 
ments ^  Numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  were 
founded  in  Sicily,  the  south  of  Italy,  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  of  the  Euxine  Sea:  the  Phokaeans 
explored  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  established 
Massalia,  and  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  south 
of  Iberia,  with  which  they  carried  on  a  lucrative 
commerce*.  The  geographical  ideas  of  the  Greeks 
were  thus  both  expanded  and  rectified  :  the  first 
preparation  of  a  map,  by  Anaximander  the  disciple 
of  Thal6s,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  We 
may  note  the  ridicule  bestowed  by  Herodotus  both 
upon  the  supposed  people  called  Hyperboreans  and 
upon  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream,  as 
demonstrating  the  progress  of  the  age  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  inquiry ».  And  even  earlier  than  Herodotus, 
Xanthus  had  noticed  the  occurrence  of  fossil  marine 
productions  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
led  him  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the  earth's 
surface  with  respect  to  land  and  water*. 

*  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Apollin.  155;  Thucydid.  iii.  104. 
«  Herodot.  i.  163. 

'  Herodot.  W.  36.  yt\&  dc  6p€»v  Tfjs  irtpt/d^s  ypa^^apras  woXKwt 
Ifiri,  Koi  ovd^ya  v6ov  ^xpvras  €^riyfi(rdfi€Voir  ol  'niecai^y  rt  peovra  ypd<f>ova-i 
iripi^  r^iv  yrjp,  iovcav  KVKkortpta  «>(  an6  T6pvov,  &c.,  a  remark  probably 
directed  againat  Hekataeus. 

Refipecting  the  map  of  Anaximander,  Strabo,  i.  p.  7 ;  Diogen.  Laert. 
ii.  1 J  Agathemer.  ap.  Geograph.  Minor,  i.  1.  vp&ros  ir^kfiTja-t  Trjv  oIkov' 

Azistagoras  of  Mildtua,  wbo  visited  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  for  tbe  re- 
volted lonians  against  Darius,  brougbt  witb  bim  a  brazen  tablet  or  map, 
by  means  of  which  he  exhibited  the  relative  position  of  places  in  the 
Persian  empire  (Herodot.  v.  49). 

*  Xanthus  ap.  Strabo.  i.  p.  50 ;  xii.  p.  579.  Compare  Creucer,  Frag- 
menta  Xanthi,  p.  162. 
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Altered  If  then  wc  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a 

standard  of  . 

judgement,  half  which  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of 
inteiiec-"  the  Olympic  sera  and  the  age  of  Herodotus  and 
tuai.  Thucydid^s,  we  shall  discern  a  striking  advance  in 

the  Greeks, — ethical,  social  and  intellectual.  Posi- 
tive history  and  chronology  has  not  only  been 
created,  but  in  the  case  of  ThucydidSs,  the  qualities 
necessary  to  the  historiographer,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  recent  events,  have  been  developed  with  a 
degree  of  perfection  never  since  surpassed.  Men's 
minds  have  assumed  a  gentler  as  well  as  a  juster 
cast;  and  acts  come  to  be  criticised  with  refer- 
ence to  their  bearing  on  the  internal  happiness  of 
a  well-regulated  commifnity,  as  well  as  upon  the 
standing  harmony  of  fraternal  states.  While  Thu- 
cydides  treats  the  habitual  and  licensed  piracy,  so 
coolly  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as  an  ob- 
solete enormity,  many  of  the  acts  described  in  the 
old  heroic  and  Theogonic  legends  were  found  not 
less  repugnant  to  this  improved  tone  of  feeling. 
The  battles  of  the  gods  with  the  Giants  and  Titans, 
— ^the  castration  of  Uranus  by  his  son  Kronus, — 
the  cruelty,  deceit  and  licentiousness,  often  sup- 
posed both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  provoked  strong 
disapprobation.  And  the  language  of  the  philoso- 
pher XenophanSs,  who  composed  both  elegiac  and 
iambic  poems  for  the  express  purpose  of  denoun- 
cing such  tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing  as 
that  of  the  Christian  writers,  who,  eight  centuries 
afterwards,  attacked  thewhole  scheme  of  paganism^ 
Nor  was  it  alone  as  an  ethical  and  social  critic 

^  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Mathemat.  ix.  193.     Fragm.  I. 
Poet.  Grsec.  ed.  Schneidewin.     Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  IB. 
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that  Xenophan^s  stood  distinguished.    H>5  was  one  Com- 

^  mencement 

of  a  great  and  eminent  triad — ^Thalfis  and  Pytha-  of  physical 
goras  being  the  others — who,  in  the  sixth  century  Si^e- 
before  the  Christian  aera,  first  opened  up  those  veins  Pyth^* 
of  speculative  philosophy  which  occupied  afterwards  "*• 
so  large  a  portion  of  Grecian  intellectual  energy. 
Of  the  material  differences  between  the  three  I  do 
not  here  speak  ;  I  regard  them  only  in  reference  to 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  philosophy  which  pre- 
ceded them,   and  from  which  all  three  deviated 
by  a  step,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the 
history  of  philosophy.     In   the   scheme  of  ideas 
common  to  Homer  and  to  the  Hesiodic  Theogony 
(as  has  been  already  stated),  we  find  nature  dis- 
tributed into  a  variety  of  personal  agencies,  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  free-will  of  different 
Beings  more  or  less  analogous  to  man— each  of 
these  Beings  having  his  own  character,  attributes 
and  powers,  his  own  sources  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  his  own  especial  sympathies   or   antipathies 
with  human  individuals  ;  each   being  determined 
to  act  or  forbear,  to  grant  favour  or  inflict  injury 
in  his  own  department  of  phaenomena,  according 
as  men,  or  perhaps  other  Beings  analogous  to  him- 
self, might  conciliate  or  offend  him.     The  Gods, 
properly  so  called,  (those  who  bore  a  proper  name 
and  received  some  public  or  family  worship,)  were 
the  most  commanding  and  capital  members  amidst 
this  vast  network  of  agents  visible  and  invisible, 
spread  over   the   universe \     The   whole  view  of 
nature  Vras   purely    religious   and  subjective,  the 
spontaneous   suggestion   of  the   early   mind.      It 

»  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  122;  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Vener.  260. 
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proceedecir  from  the  instiactive  tendencies  of  the 
feelings  an^  imagination  to  transport,  to  the  world 
without,  the  familiar  type  of  free-will  and  conscious 
personal  action :  above  all,  it  took  deep  hold  of 
the  emotions,  from  the  widely  extended  sympathy 
which  it  so  perpetually  called  forth  between  man 
and  nature  ^ 
Impersonal       The  first  attempt  to  disenthral  the  philosophic 

nature  con-  ,*^  ,      ,  ■■■  , 

oeivedaian  intellect  from  this  all-personifying  religious  faith, 
itndy.  and  to  constitute  a  method  of  interpreting  nature 
distinct  from  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  un- 
taught minds,  is  to  be  found  in  Thal6s,  XenophanSs 
and  Pythagoras,  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera.  It  is  in  them  that  we  first  find  the 
idea  of  Person  tacitly  set  aside  or  limited,  and  an 
impersonal  Nature  conceived  as  the  object  of  study. 
The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus  and  TSthys, 
parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic  nymphs, 
together  with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are  trans- 
lated into  the  material  substance  water ^  or,  as  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  the  Fluid  :  and  ThalSs  set  him- 
self to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element, 
out  of  which  all  the  difierent  natural  substances 
had  been  formed^.  He,  as  well  as  Xenophan^ 
and  Pythagoras,  started  the  problem  of  physical 
philosophy,  with  its  objective  character  and  inva- 
riable laws,  to  be  discoverable  by  a  proper  and  me- 
thodical application  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
Greek  word  ^vaic,  denoting  nature,  and  its  deriva- 
tives physics  and  physiology ,  unknown  in  that  large 

'  A  defence  of  the  primitiye  faith,  on  this  ground,  is  found  in  Plu- 
tarch, Quaestion.  Sympos.  yii.  4,  4,  p.  703. 
*  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.3. 
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sense  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  as  well  as^he  word 
Kosmos  to  denote  the  mundane  systenf,  first  ap- 
pears  with  these  philosophers'.  The  elemental 
analysis  of  Thales — the  one  unchangeahle  cosmic 
substance,  varying  only  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
reality,  as  suggested  by  XenophanSs, — and  the  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  combinations  of  Pytha- 
goras,— all  these  were  different  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  explanation  of  physical  phsenomena,  and 
each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succession  of 
philosophers.  But  they  all  agreed  in  departing 
from  the  primitive  method,  and  in  recognising  de- 
terminate properties,  invariable  sequences,  and  ob- 
jective truth,  in  nature— either  independent  of 
willing  or  designing  agents,  or  serving  to  these 
latter  at  once  as  an  indispensable  subject-matter 
and  as  a  limiting  condition.  XenophanSs  dis- 
claimed openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the  gods, 
and  pronounced  that  no  man  could  have  any  means 
of  ascertaining  when  he  was  right  and  when  he  was 
wrong,  in  affirmations  respecting  them*  :  while 
Pythagoras  represents  in  part  the  scientific  tenden- 

'  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos.  ii.  1  ;  also  Stobseus,  Eclog.  Physic,  i.  22, 
where  the  difference  between  the  Homeric  expressions  and  those  of  the 
subsequent  philosophers  is  seen.  Damm,  Lexic.  Homeric,  v.  ^o-ir; 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  p.  76,  the  note  9  on  page  62  of  that 
admirable  work. 

The  title  of  the  treatises  of  the  early  philosophers  (Melissus,  Ddmo- 
kritus,  ParmenidSs,  Empedoclls,  Alkms6n,  &c.)  was  frequently  Ilepl 
^o-€<o(  (Galen,  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  56,  ed.  Basil). 
'  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empiric,  vii.  60;  viii.  326. — 

Kai  rh  fuv  o^v  <ra<l>€s  oihi£  dyfjp  t^cv,  otrf  rls  i<mv 
£(d«0f  ay^)  &€&»  re  Koi  daaa  Xcyo>  ircpl  irdvrotv* 
Et  yiip  Koi  ri  fiokiara  ruxot  TtT€\€a'fievov  tlifwv, 
Avt6s  6fjM»s  ovK  olde,  d6Kos  d*  cVl  waai  TfTvKrat. 
Ck)mpare  Aristotel.  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  Gorgift,  capp.  1-2. 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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cies  of  his  age,  in  part  also  the  spirit  of  mysticism 
and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and  ascetic 
observance,  which  became  diffused  throughout 
Greece  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera.  This  was  another  point  which  placed  him  in 
antipathy  with  the  simple,  unconscious  and  demon- 
strative faith  of  the  old  poets,  as  well  as  with  the 
current  legends. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to 
follow  the  primitive  instinct  of  tracing  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  nature  to  personal  and  designing  agents, 
passed  over,  not  at  once  to  induction  and  observa- 
tion, but  to  a  misemploy  men  t  of  abstract  words, 
substituting  metaphysical  eidSla  in  the  place  of 
polytheism,  and  to  an  exaggerated  application  of 
certain  narrow  physical  theories — we  must  re- 
member that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from 
the  scanty  stock  of  facts  then  accessible,  and  that 
the  most  profound  study  of  the  human  mind  points 
out  such  transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellec- 
tual progress  ^  At  present  we  have  to  compare 
them  only  with  that  state  of  the  Greek  mind«  which 
they  partially  superseded,  and  with  which  they 
were  in  decided  opposition.  The  rudiments  of 
physical    science  were  conceived  and  developed 

'  See  the  treatise  of  M.  Augiute  Comte  {Cours  de  Phihsophie  Post- 
tive),  and  his  doctrine  of  the  three  successive  stages  of  the  human  mind 
in  reference  to  scientific  study — ^the  theological,  the  metaphysical  and 
the  positive ; — a  doctrine  laid  down  generally  in  his  first  lecture  (vol.  i. 
p.  4-12),  and  largely  applied  and  illustrated  throughout  his  insfenictiTe 
work.  It  is  also  re-stated  and  elucidated  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

'  "  Human  madom  {avSpoimlvri  <ro<f}ia),  as  contrasted  with  the  primi 
tive  theology  (ol  dpxalpi  Koi  htarpifiovrts  irtpX  rhs  Beokayias)"  to  take 
the  words  of  Aristotle  (Meteorolog.  ii.  1.  pp.  41-42,  ed.  Tauchnitz). 
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among  superior  men  ;  but  the  religious  feeling  of  Opposition 
the  mass  was  averse  to  them ;  and  the  aversion,  scientific 
though  gradually  mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away.  ^^^ ^^ 
Some  of  the  philosophers  were  not  backward  in  ^^^^f^^' 
charging  others  with  irreligion,  while  the  multitude  muititade. 
seems  to  have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less 
towards  all — or  towards  that  postulate  of  constant 
sequences,  with  determinate  conditions  of  occur- 
rence, which  scientific  study  implies,  and  which 
they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  belief  in  the 
agency  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  constantly 
praying  for  special  succour  and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  *^?f  ^««f?^ 

^         ^  withbydif- 

religious  point  of  view  was  dealt  with  differently  ferentpw- 
by  different  philosophers.  Thus  Socrates  openly  ^^^  *^"' 
admitted  it,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent province.  He  distributed  phaenomena 
into  two  classes :  one  wherein  the  connection  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  was  invariable  and  as- 
certainable by  human  study,  and  therefore  future 
results  accessible  to  a  well-instructed  foresight; 
the  other,  and  those,  too,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  important,  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for 
themselves  and  their  own  unconditional  agency,  Socrates. 
wherein  there  was  no  invariable  or  ascertainable 
sequence,  and  where  the  result  could  only  be  fore- 
known by  some  omen,  prophecy,  or  other  special 
inspired  communication  from  themselves.  Each  of 
these  classes  was  essentially  distinct,  and  required 
to  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  radi- 
cally incompatible  with  the  other.  Socratfis  held 
it  wrong  to  apply  the  scientific  interpretation  to 
the  latter,  or  the  theological  interpretation  to  the 

2k2 
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former.  Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
longed to  the  divine  class  of  phaenomena,  in  which 
human  research  was  insane,  fruitless,  and  im- 
pious*. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hippocrates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Socrates,  denied  the  discrepancy,  and 
merged  into  one  those  two  classes  of  phaeoomena, 
— the  divine  and  the  scientifically  determinable, — 
which  the  latter  had  put  asunder.  Hippocrat^ 
treated  all  phaenomena  as  at  once  both  divine  and 
scientifically  determinable.  In  discussing  certain 
peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the  Scy- 
thians, he  observes,  **  The  Scythians  themselves 
ascribe  the  cause  of  this  to  God,  and  reverence 
and  bow  down  to  such  sufferers,  each  man  fear- 
ing that  he  may  suffer  the  like :  and  I  myself  think 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  6-9.  Ta  /xcv  dyayKcua  {Sc^Kparris)  <rvi>c/3ov- 
\(V€  Kal  npdTr€iv,  &s  Mfu[€P  Stpiar  hv  irpaxBfjvai'  ntpl  de  rov  adi^Xoiy 
ofTtfff  mro^rjtroiTO,  fiovrtva-OfUpovs  1fir€fi.ir€v,  d  irou/rca.  Kat  rovs  ficX- 
Xovras  oiKovs  re  Koi  n-dXccr  Koikat  olicrfa-(iv  fUiVTuajs  tffuri  vpo<rd€ur6tu' 
T€KTOVIk6v  fi€V  yhp  fj  xo^'^^vtuc6v  fj  y^topyiKhv  J;  dv$p^»v  dpxiKov,  ^  rw 
TOWfVTCiV  tpy»v  €$tTaaTUc6v,  fj  XcyioriK^v,  fj  oiKOPOfUKbv,  fj  arparqyuAp 
y€V€<rBai,  ndvra  rh  roiavra,  fuxBruMtra  koi  dpOpwmv  yyJ»fuj  aiptrea,  cvd- 
fu^fv  €lv<u'   TO.  fie  fityurra  tS>v  cV  tovtoi^  €<fni  tovs  B^ovs  cavrocr 

Kara\€in€a'6ai,    hv  ov^kv  bfjkov  tlpoA  rois  d»6pimois Tow  3c 

/if;dcV  r»v  roiovrwv  olofitvovs  twat  d<Ufi6vtov,  oXAc^  irovra  ttjs  dvBpwtrivris 
yy^fiTis,  bcufiov^v  €<f)ri'  baipovav  dc  Koi  rovs  luarrrvofUvovs  d  rocs  dvOp^- 

iroiff  tbiAKav  ol  B€o\  fiaBovat  duiKpivtiy .*E<^i7  de  detp,  A  fitv  fia- 

66vras  irouiv  lb»Kcaf  ol  0€ol,  pLav6dv€W  &d€  p,^  6fj\a  rois  dvBp&jrois  ecrri, 
ir€ipcur0ai  dick  pLOpriKris  irapci  rw  6€&v  wuvBavta-BaV  rovs  Oeoi/s  yap,  oir 
hv  S^a-iv  lk€m,  G7jpjaiv€iv.  Compare  also  Memorab.  iy.  7.  7 ;  and  CHto- 
p«d.  i.  6,  3,  23^6. 

Physical  and  astronomical  phaenomena  are  classified  by  Socrat^ 
among  the  divine  class,  interdicted  to  human  study  (Memor.  i.  1, 13) :  ra 
B^ia  or  6aip6vui  as  opposed  to  rdvBp^tia,  Plato  (Phileb.  c.  16 ;  Legg.  z. 
p.  886-889 ;  xii.  p.  967)  held  the  sun  and  stars  to  be  go^s,  each  ani- 
mated with  its  special  soul :  he  allowed  astronomical  investigation  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  avoiding  blasphemy  respecting  these  beings — 
p^€XPi  rov  prj  ^\aaxl>rfp€iv  n€pt  avrd  (vii.  821). 
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too  that  these  affections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are 
divine :  no  one  among  them  is  either  more  divine 
or  more  human  than  another,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  footing,  and  all  divine ;  nevertheless  each  of 
them  has  its  own  physical  conditions,  and  not  one 
occurs  without  such  physical  conditions  ^" 

A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  Anaxa. 
day,  Anaxagoras,  allegorising  Zeus  and  the  other  ^"*' 
personal  gods,  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  one  com- 
mon pervading  Mind,  as  having  first  established 
order  and  system  in  the  mundane  aggregate,  which 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  chaos — and  as  still 
manifesting  its  uninterrupted  agency  for  wise  and 
good  purposes.  This  general  doctrine  obtained 
much  admiration  from  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but 
they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with  surprise,  that 
Anaxagoras  never  made  any  use  at  all  of  his  own 
general  doctrine  for  the  explanation  of  the  phneno- 

>  Hippocrat^>  De  Acre,  Locis  et  Aquis,  c.  22  (p.  78»  ed.  Littr^, 
sect.  106,  ed.  Petersen) :  *Eri  rt  wpbs  rovreoicrt  evvovxuu  yiyvovrcu  oi  ttXcI- 
crroi  cV  '^KvBjjo'i,  koX  yvvcucrjia  ipyddovrai  Koi  a>s  al  yvvaiK€s  dcaXeyovra/ 
re  oftoias'  tuikevirnu  re  oi  toiovtoi,  dvavdpuls,  Ol  fuv  oSv  iirix^pioi  t^v 
alrujp  trpwrriBtaai  Bt^  kclI  ae^ovTcu  romovf  roifs  dvBpomovs  Koi  irpo<rKV' 
ycovo'i,  dftoiK^Tes  nepi  coovrccov  tKatrroi.  *'EfjLo\  de  Kai  avrt<o  doKcci  ravra 
ra  iraBta  0€ta  elpoi,  kol  rSKKa  irdvra,  Koi  ovdev  mpov  crcpov  6€i6r€pov 
ovdi  a»6pwKWwr€pov,  ahXa  navra  Sela'  €KaaTOV  d«  Ixct  KJivav  tS>v  roiov- 
rcW,  Koi  ovdcy  Sp€v  (pviriof  yiyvercu.  Kai  tovto  rb  ndSof,  &s  fAol  doKw 
yiyv€<r6<u,  <f>pd<r<Oy  &0. 

Again,  sect.  112.  *AXXa  yap,  &inrfp  Ka\  irporepov  Ifke^a,  Btta  p^v  kol 
raurd  ion,  6px>iMS  Toia-i  3k\oia-i,  yiyvtrai  dc  Kara  <f>va'iv  €Katrra, 

Compare  the  remarkable  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Morbo  Sacro, 
capp.  1  &  18,  vol.  yi.  p.  352-394,  ed.  Littr^.  See  this  opinion  of  Hip- 
pocrates illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  some  physical  philosophers  stated 
in  Aristotle,  Physic,  ii.  8.  &(nr€p  vti  6  Ztvs,  ovx  onrns  t6v  alrov  av^ajj, 
oXX'  «£  dvdyKrj£,  &c.  Some  valuable  observations  on  the  method  of 
Hippocrates  are  also  found  in  Plato,  Phaedr.  p.  270. 
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meDa  of  nature, — ^that  he  looked  for  nothing  but 
physical  causes  and  connecting  laws\ — so  that  in 
fact  the  spirit  of  his  particular  researches  was  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  Demokritus  or 
Leukippus,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in 
their  general  theories.  His  investigations  in  me- 
teorology and  astronomy,  treating  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  subjects  for  calculation,  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  as  offensive,  not  only  to  the  general 
public  of  Greece,  but  even  to  Socrates  himself 
among  them :  he  was  tried  at  Athens,  and  seems 
to  have  escaped  condemnation  only  by  voluntary 
exile*. 

'  See  the  graphic  picture  in  Plato,  Phsedon.  p.  97-98  (cap.  46-47) : 
compare  Plato,  Legg.  zii.  p.  967 ;  Aristotel.  Metaphysic  L  p.  13^14 
(cd.  Brandifl);  Plutarch,  Defect.  Oracul.  p.  435. 

SimpliciuB,  Commentar.  in  Aristotel.  Physic,  p.  38.  km  oirep  dc  6  cV 
4>atdo>irt  ^»KpaTrfs  ryxoXct  rf  *Ava(ay6p(f,  t6  €v  raif  r&v  Korh.  fupof  curio- 
\oyiais  fiff  rt^  v^  K€xpfia'0<u,  aXXa  rais  vkucaU  oirodoflrecriy,  oUeiov  ^r  rj 
<f)V(rio\oyi^.  Anaxagoras  thought  that  the  superior  intelligence  of  men, 
as  compared  with  other  animals,  arose  from  his  possession  of  hands 
(Aristot.  de  Part.  Animal,  iv.  10.  p.  687,  ed.  Bekk.). 

^  Xenoph6n,  Memorab.  iy.  7,  Socrates  said,  kqI  vapaf^potniatu  t6k 
ravra  fifpifivwyra  ovdcv  ^rrov  fj  *Ava(ay6pag  frap€^p6iinf<r€v,  6  fuyurrov 
(lipoyficas  cVi  rf  ras  r&v  6t&v  fujx"^^  €$r/ytur$at,  &c.  Compare  Schan- 
bach,  Anaxagone  Fragment,  p.  60-141 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  23,  and 
Periklfis,  6-32;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  10-14. 

The  Ionic  philosophy,  from  which  Anaxagoras  receded  more  in  lan- 
guage than  in  spirit,  seems  to  have  been  the  least  popular  of  all  the 
schools,  though  some  of  the  commentators  treat  it  as  conformable  to 
vulgar  opinion,  because  it  confined  itself  for  the  most  part  to  ph^cno- 
menal  explanations,  and  did  not  recognise  the  noumena  of  Plato,  or  the 
r6  tv  votjrhv  of  Parmenid^, — "  qualis  fuit  lonioorum,  qusetum  domina- 
batur,  ratio,  vulgari  opinione  et  communi  sensu  comprobata  **  (Karsten, 
Parmenidis  Fragment.,  De  Parmenidis  Philosophic,  p.  154).  This  is  a 
mistake :  the  Ionic  philosophers,  who  constantly  searched  for  and  in- 
sisted upon  physical  laws,  came  more  directly  into  conflict  with  the  sen- 
timent of  the  multitude  than  the  Eleatic  school. 
.  The  larger  atmospheric  phenomena  were  connected  iu  the  most  inti- 
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The  three  eminent  men  just  named,  all  essen- 
tially different  from  each  other,  may  be  taken  as 
illustrations  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  Greece 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Sci- 
entific pursuits  had  acquired  a  powerful  hold,  and 
adjusted  themselves  in  various  ways  with  the  pre- 
valent religious  feelings  of  the  age.  Both  Hippo- 
crates and  Anaxagoras  modified  their  ideas  of  the 
divine  agency  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for  scien- 
tific research.  According  to  the  former,  the  gods 
were  the  really  efficient  agents  in  the  production 
of  all  phaenomena, — the  mean  and  indifferent  not 
less  than  the  terrific  or  tutelary.  Being  thus  alike 
connected  with  all  phaenomena,  they  were  specially 
associated  with  none — and  the  proper  task  of  the 
inquirer  was,  to  find  out  those  rules  and  conditions 
by  which  (he  assumed)  their  agency  was  always 
determined,  and  according  to  which  it  might  be 
foretold.  And  this  led  naturally  to  the  proceeding 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  remark  in  Anaxagoras, 
— that  the  all-governing  and  Infinite  Mind,  having 
been  announced  in  sublime  language  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise,  was  afterwards  left  out  of  sight, 
and  never  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particular 
phaenomena,  being  as  much  consistent  with  one  ^?"^*^***^ 
modification  of  nature  as  with  another.  Now  such  a  cian  reii. 
view  of  the  divine  agency  could  never  be  reconciled  ^°"' 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ordinary  Grecian 

mate  manner  with  Grecian  religious  feeling  and  uneasiness  (see  Demo- 
kritus  ap.  Sect.  Empiric,  ix.  sect.  19-24.  p.  552-564,  Fabric.) :  the 
attempts  of  Anaxagoras  and  Demokritus  to  explain  them  were  more 
displeasing  to  the  public  than  the  Platonic  speculations  (Demokritus 
ap.  Aristot.  Meteorol.  ii.  7 ;  Stobseus,  Eclog.  Physic,  p.  694 :  compare 
Mullach,  Democriti  Fragmenta,  lib.  iv.  p.  394). 
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believer,  even  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Anaxa- 
goras  ;  still  less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with 
those  of  the  Homeric  man,  more  than  three  centuries 
earlier.  By  him  Zeus  and  Ath6n6  were  conceived  as 
definite  Persons,  objects  of  special  reverence,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  animated  with  peculiar  feelings, 
sometimes  of  favour,  sometimes  of  wrath,  towards 
himself  or  his  family  or  country.  They  were  pro- 
pitiated by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend 
him  succour  in  danger — but  offended  and  disposed 
to  bring  evil  upon  him  if  he  omitted  to  render 
thanks  or  sacrifice.  This  sense  of  individual  com- 
munion with,  and  dependence  upon  them,  was  the 
essence  of  his  faith ;  and  with  that  faith,  the  all- 
pervading  Mind  proclaimed  by  Anaxagoras — which 
had  no  more  concern  with  one  man  or  one  phaeno- 
menon  than  with  another, — could  never  be  brought 
into  harmony.  Nor  could  the  believer,  while  he 
prayed  with  sincerity  for  special  blessings  or  pro- 
tection from  the  gods,  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates,  that  their  agency  was  governed  by 
constant  laws  and  physical  conditions. 
Treatment  That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses 
by  the  of  scieuce  and  religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  de- 
AtheniaiM.  ^jgjyg]y  during  the  most  cultivated  ages  of  Greece, 
and  which  harassed  more  or  less  so  many  of  the 
philosophers,  produced  its  most  afflicting  result  in 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates  by  the  Athenians. 
According  to  the  remarkable  passage  recently  cited 
from  Xenoph6n,  it  will  appear  that  Socrates  agreed 
with  his  countrymen  in  denouncing  physical  spe- 
culations as  impious, — that  he  recognised  the  reli- 
gious process  of  discovery  as  a  peculiar  branch,  co- 
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ordinate  with  the  scientific, — and  that  he  laid  down 
a  theory,  of  which  the  basis  was,  the  confessed  diver- 
gence of  these  two  processes  from  the  beginning — 
thereby  seemingly  satisfying  the  exigences  of  reli- 
gious hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
reason,  in  her  ardour  for  ascertaining  the  invariable 
laws  of  phaenomena,  on  the  other.  We  may  remark 
that  the  theory  of  this  religious  and  extra-scientific 
process  of  discovery  was  at  that  time  sufficiently 
complete ;  for  Socratfis  could  point  out,  that  those 
anomalous  phaenomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved 
for  themselves,  and  into  which  science  was  forbid- 
den to  pry,  were  yet  accessible  to  the  seekings  of 
the  pious  man,  through  oracles,  omens,  and  other 
exceptional  means  of  communication  which  di- 
vine benevolence  vouchsafed  to  keep  open.  Con- 
sidering  thus  to  how  great  an  extent  Socrates  was 
identified  in  feeling  with  the  religious  public  of 
Athens,  and  considering  moreover  that  his  per- 
formance of  open  religious  duties  was  assiduous — 
we  might  wonder,  asXenoph6n  does  wonder^  how 
it  could  have  happened  that  the  Athenian  dikasts 
mistook  him  at  the  end  of  his  life  for  an  irreligious 
man.  But  we  see,  by  the  defence  which  Xenoph6n 
as  well  as  Plato  gives  for  him,  that  the  Athenian 
public  really  considered  him,  in  spite  of  his  own 
disclaimer,  as  homogeneous  with  Anaxagoras  and 
the  other  physical  inquirers,  because  he  had  applied 
similar  scientific  reasonings  to  moral  and  social 
phaenomena.  They  looked  upon  him  with  the  same 
displeasure  as  he  himself  felt  towards  the  physical 
philosophers,  and  we  cannot  but  admit  that  in  this 

'  Xenoph6ti,  Memorab.  i.  1. 
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respect  they  were  more  unfortunately  consistent 
than  he  was.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  of  defence 
adopted  by  Socrates  contributed  much  to  the  ver- 
dict found  against  him,  and  that  he  was  further 
weighed  down  by  private  offence  given  to  powerful 
individuals  and  professions ;  but  all  these  separate 
antipathies  found  their  best  account  in  swelling  the 
cry  against  him  as  an  over-curious  sceptic,  and  an 
impious  innovator. 
^^^  Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  su- 

the  supe.     perior  minds  and  the  multitude,  in  consequence  of 

nor  men        *  /•  • 

and  the  the  development  of  science  and  the  scientific  point 
^^mp^rt-  of  view,  is  a  fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
ference'^to  Greek  progress,  and  forms  an  important  contrast 
the  mythes-  between  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of 
Thucydid^s ;  though  in  point  of  fact  even  the  mul- 
titude, during  this  later  age,  were  partially  modified 
by  those  very  scientific  views  which  they  regarded 
with  disfavour.  And  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
primitive  religious  faith,  once  universal  and  unob- 
structed, but  subsequently  disturbed  by  the  intru- 
sions of  science  ;  we  must  follow  the  great  change, 
as  well  in  respect  to  enlarged  intelligence  as  to  re- 
finement of  social  and  ethical  feeling,  among  the 
Greeks,  from  the  Hesiodic  times  downward,  in 
order  to  render  some  account  of  the  altered  manner 
in  which  the  ancient  mythes  came  to  be  dealt  with. 
These  mythes,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  crea- 
tive and  personifying  interpretation  of  nature,  had 
struck  root  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when 
the  national  faith  required  no  support  from  what 
we  call  evidence.  They  were  now  submitted,  not 
simply  to  a  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing  pubUc, 
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but  also  to  special  classes  of  instructed  men, — ^phi- 
losophers, historians,  ethical  teachers,  and  critics, — 
and  to  a  public  partially  modified  by  their  ideas^  as 
well  as  improved  by  a  wider  practical  experience. 
They  were  not  intended  for  such  an  audience;  they 
had  ceased  to  be  in  complete  harmony  even  with 
the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and  sentiment, — ^much 
more  so  with  the  higher.  But  they  were  the  che- 
rished inheritance  of  a  past  time  ;  they  were  inter- 
woven in  a  thousand  ways  with  the  religious  faith, 
the  patriotic  retrospect,  and  the  national  worship, 
of  every  Grecian  community ;  the  general  type  of 
the  mythe  was  the  ancient,  familiar,  and  universal 
form  of  Grecian  thought,  which  even  the  most  cul- 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  that  some  of  the  most  recondite  doctrines  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  were  actually  brought  before  the  general 
Syracosan  public  in  the  comedies  of  Epicharmus :  "  In  comoediis  snis 
personas  seepe  ita  colloqui  fecit,  ut  sententias  Pythagoricas  et  in  uni- 
versum  sublimia  yitie  prsecepta  immisceret"  (Grysar^  De  Boriensium 
Comoedift,  p.  Ill,  Col.  1828).  The  fragments  preserved  in  Diogen. 
Laert.  (iii.  9-17)  present  both  criticisms  upon  the  Hesiodic  doctrine  of 
a  primieyal  chaos,  and  an  exposition  of  the  archetypal  and  immutable 
ideas  (as  opposed  to  the  fluctuating  phsenomena  of  sense)  which  Plato 
afterwards  adopted  and  systematised. 

Epicharmus  seems  to  have  combined  with  this  abstruse  philosophy  a 
strong  vein  of  comic  shrewdness  and  some  turn  to  scepticism  (Cicero, 
Epistol.  ad  Attic,  i.  19):  ''  ut  crebro  mihi  vafer  iQe  Siculus  Epicharmus 
insusurret  cantilenam  suam."  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  258.  No^c 
Kai  fUfiPa<r  diri(rT€ar  apBpa  ravra  rStv  <l>p€V&v,  Zofiev  dpi0fjL^  Koi  Xo- 
yta-fjM'  ravra  yhp  ir&C^t  PpoTov9»  Also  his  contemptuous  ridicule  of 
the  prophetesses  of  his  time  who  cheated  foolish  women  out  of  their 
money,  pretending  to  universal  knowledge,  Ka\  navra  yiyiwa-Kovn  rf 
TTivav  X&y<^  (ap.  Polluc.  ix.  81).  See,  about  Epicharmus,  O.  Miiller, 
Dorians,  iv.  7 9  4* 

These  dramas  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Syracuse  between  480 
-460  B.C.,  anterior  even  to  Chionid6s  and  Magnus  at  Athens  (Aristot. 
Poet.  c.  3) :  he  says  iroXX^  np&rtpos,  which  can  hardly  be  literally 
exact.  The  critics  of  the  Horatian  age  looked  upon  Epicharmus  as  the 
prototype  of  Plautus  (Hor.  Epistol.  ii.  1,  58). 
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tivated  men  had  imbibed  in  their  childhood  from 
the  poets  ^  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  de- 
gree unconsciously  enslaved.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  mythes  had  acquired  prescriptive  and  inefface- 
able possession :  to  attack,  call  in  question,  or  re- 
pudiate them,  was  a  task  painful  even  to  under- 
take, and  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  ac- 
complish. 
The  mythes  For  thesc  Tcasons,  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criti- 
datedtoB  cism  was  of  no  effect  as  a  destroying  force,  but 
fMOi^  ud  nevertheless  its  dissolving,  decomposing  and  trans- 
judgement.  fQi^jjing  influence  was  very  considerable.  To  accom- 
modate the  ancient  mythes  to  an  improved  tone  of 
sentiment  and  a  newly  created  canon  of  credibility, 
was  a  function  which  even  the  wisest  Greeks  did 
not  disdain,  and  which  occupied  no  small  propor* 
tion  of  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation. 
The  mythes  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view 
completely  foreign  to  the  reverential  curiosity  and 
literal  imaginative  faith  of  the  Homeric  man ;  they 
were  broken  up  and  recast  in  order  to  force  them 
into  new  moulds  such  as  their  authors  had  never 
conceived.  We  may  distinguish  four  distinct  classes 
of  minds,  in  the  literary  age  now  under  examina- 
tion, as  having  taken  them  in  hand — the  poets, 
the  logographers,  the  philosophers,  and  the  histo- 
rians. 

With  the  poets  and  logographers,  the  mythical 

^  The  third  book  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  is  particularly  striking  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  poets  in  education :  see  also  his  treatise  De 
Legg.  yii.  p.  810-811.  Some  teachers  made  their  pupils  learn  whole 
poets  by  heart  {okovs  iroirfras  iKfjLavBdvwv)^  others  preferred  extracts  and 
selections. 
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persons  are  real  predecessors,  and  the  mythical  The  poets 
world  an  antecedent  fact ;  but  it  is  divine  and  he-  ^phS.' 
roic  reality,  not  human ;  the  present  is  only  half- 
brother  of  the  past  (to  borrow*  an  illustration  from 
Pindar  in  his  allusion  to  gods  and  men),  remotely 
and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  specifically, 
analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feel- 
ings and  the  old  unconscious  faith,  apart  from  all 
proof  or  evidence,  still  remain  in  their  minds ;  but 
recent  feelings  have  grown  up,  which  compel  them 
to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject  and  con- 
demn, particular  narratives. 

Pindar  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  Pindar. 
others,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods.  Thus  he  formally  protests 
against  the  tale  that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and 
served  up  at  table  by  his  father,  for  the  immortal 
gods  to  eat ;  he  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  imputing 
to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite ;  he  pronounces  the 
tale  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a  slan- 
derous neighbour.  Nor  can  he  bring  himself  to 
recount  the  quarrels  between  different  gods*.  The 
amours  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  noway  displeasing 
to  him  ;  but  he  occasionally  suppresses  some  of 
the  simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient  in 
dignity :  thus,  according  to  the  Hesiodic  narrative, 
Apollo  was  informed  by  a  raven  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  nymph  Kor6nis :  but  the  mention  of  the  raven 
did  not  appear  to  Pindar  consistent  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  god,  and  he  therefore  wraps  up  the  mode 

^  Pindar,  Nem.  vi.  1.     Compare  SimonidSs,  Fragm.  1  (Gaisford). 
»  Pindar,  Olymp.  i.  30-65 ;  ix.  32-45. 
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of  detection  in  vague  and  mysterious  language  ^ 
He  feels  considerable  repugnance  to  the  character 
of  Odysseus,  and  intimates  more  than  once  that 
Homer  has  unduly  exalted  him,  by  force  of  po- 
etical artifice.  With  the  character  of  the  ^akid 
Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sj^m- 
pathy,  as  well  as  with  his  untimely  and  inglorious 
death,  occasioned  by  the  undeserved  preference  of 
a  less  worthy  rival*.  He  appeals  for  his  authority 
usually  to  the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  "  ancient 
sayings  of  men,''  accompanied  with  a  general  allu- 
sion to  story-tellers  and  bards, — ^admitting  however 
that  these  stories  present  great  discrepancy,  and 
sometimes  that  they  are  false ^.  Yet  the  marvel- 
lous and  the  supernatural  afford  no  ground  what- 
ever for  rejecting  a  story :  Pindar  makes  an  express 
declaration  to  this  effect  in  reference  to  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon's 
head^.  He  treats  even  those  mythical  characters, 
which  conflict  the  most  palpably  with  positive 
experience,  as  connected  by  a  real  genealogical 
thread  with  the  world  before  him.  Not  merely 
the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Th6bes,  and  the  demigod 
seamen  of  Jasdn  and  the  ship  Argd,  but  also  the 

'  Pyth.  iii.  25.  See  the  allusions  to  Semeld,  Alkm^na,  and  Duuigy 
Pyth.  iii.  98 ;  Nem.  x.  10.     Compare  also  supra,  chap.  iz.  p.  245. 

»  Pindar.  Nem.  vii.  2(«0 ;  viii.  23-^31.     Isthm.  iii.  50-60. 

It  seems  to  be  sympathy  for  Ajax^  in  odes  addressed  to  noble  ^gi- 
netan  victors,  which  induces  him  thus  to  depreciate  Odysseus;  for  he 
eulogises  Sisyphus,  specially  on  account  of  his  cunning  and  resources 
(Olymp.  xiii.  50),  in  the  ode  addressed  to  Xenoph6n  the  Corinthian. 

»  Olymp.  i.  28;  Nem.  viii.  20;  Pyth.  i.  93;  Olymp.  vii.  55;  Nem. 
vi.  43.  (^oio-i  d*  avBp&iTfAV  ndkauki  pria'us,  &c. 

*  Pyth.  X.  49.     Compare  Pyth.  xii.  11-22. 
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Centaur  Cheir6n,  the  hundred-headed  Typh6s,  the 
giant  Alkyoneus,  Antdeus,  Bellerophdn  and  Pega- 
8US,  the  Chimaera,  the  Amazons  and  the  Hyperbo- 
reans— all  appear  painted  on  the  same  canvas,  and 
touched  with  the  same  colours,  as  the  men  of  the 
recent  and  recorded  past,  Phalaris  and  Kroesus  ; 
only  they  are  thrown  back  to  a  greater  distance  in 
the  perspective*.  The  heroic  ancestors  of  those 
great  -ffiginetan,  ThessaUan,  Th^ban,  Argeian,  &c. 
families,  whose  present  members  the  poet  celebrates 
for  their  agonistic  victories,  sympathise  with  the 
exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their  descendants : 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  privileged  breed  and  of 
the  stamp  of  nature  is  powerfully  contrasted  with 
the  impotence  of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice^. 
The  power  and  skill  of  the  Argeian  Theaeus  and  his 
relatives  as  wrestlers,  are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact 
that  their  ancestor  Pamphaes  in  aforetime  had  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  Tyndarids  Kast6r  and  Pol- 
lux^. Perhaps  however  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  Pindar's  mythical  faith  is  afforded  when 
he  notices  a  guilty  incident  with  shame  and  repug- 
nance, but  with  an  unwilling  confession  of  its  truth, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fratricide  committed  on  Pho- 
kus  by  his  brothers  Pfileus  and  Telam6n*. 

^schylus  and  SophoklSs  exhibit  the  same  spon-  Tragic 
taneous  and  uninquiring  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  le-  ^^^^' 
gendary  antiquities  of  Greece,  taken  as  a  whole ; 

*  Pytb.  i.  17;  iii.  4-7 ;  iv.  12;  viii.  16.  Nem.  iv.  27-32;  v.  89. 
Isthm.  V.  31 ;  vi.  44-48.     Olymp.  iii.  17 ;  viii.  63 ;  xiii.  61-87. 

'  Nem.  iii.  39;  v.  40.  ovyyevfj^  tvdo^la — noTfios  oryyci/ijy;  v.  8. 
Olymp.  ix.  103.  Pindar  seems  to  introduce  ^va  in  cases  where  Homer 
would  ha7e  mentioned  the  divine  assistance. 

'  Nem.  X.  37'-51.  Compare  the  family  legend  of  the  Athenian  Dd- 
mocratds,  in  Plato,  Lysis,  p.  205.  *  Nem.  v.  12-16. 
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but  they  allow  themselves  greater  license  as  to  the 
details.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
their  compositions  that  they  should  recast  and 
group  anew  the  legendary  events,  preserving  the 
names  and  general  understood  relation  of  those 
characters  whom  they  introduced.  The  demand 
for  novelty  of  combination  increased  with  the  multi- 
plication of  tragic  spectacles  at  Athens :  moreover 
the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as  well  as 
political,  had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the 
literal  reproduction  of  many  among  the  ancient 
stories. 
iEMhyiitt         Both  of  them  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the 

ftnci  Sopho- 

ua.  dignity  of  the  mythical  world,  as  something  divine 

and  heroic  rather  than  human.  The  Promdtheus 
of  ^schylus  is  a  far  more  exalted  conception  than 
his  keen-witted  namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more 
homely  details  of  the  ancient  Th6ba'is  and  CEdipodia 
were  in  like  manner  modified  by  Sophoklfis^  The 
religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic  are  constantly  kept 
prominent,  and  the  paternal  curse, — the  wrath  of 
deceased  persons  against  those  from  whom  they 
have  sustained  wrong, — the  judgements  of  the 
Erinnys  against  guilty  or  foredoomed  persons, 
sometimes  inflicted  directly,  sometimes  brought 
about  through  dementation  of  the  sufferer  himself 
(like  the  Homeric  Atfi), — are  frequent  in  their  tra- 
gedies'. 

-^schylus  in  two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings 
forward  the  gods  as  the  chief  personages,  and  far 

^  See  above,  chap.  xiv.  p.  368.  on  the  Legend  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes. 

'  The  curse  of  (Edipus  is  the  determining  force  in  the  Sept.  adTh^b., 
'Apd  r,  'Epivvvs  7rarp6s  ^  fieyaa-Bcinji  (y.  70) ;  it  reappears  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  drama,  with  particular  solemnity  in  the  mouth  of 
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from   sharing   the   objection   of   Pindar  to   dwell 
upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  introduces  Pro- 

Eteokl^s  (695-709,  726, 786,  &c.);  he  yields  to  it  as  an  irresistible  force, 
as  carrying  the  family  to  ruin  : — 

'Eir«  TO  npayfia  Kopr  cVccrTrcpx^*  ^f^ff, 

"iroo  Kar  oZpov,  KVfia  Kodkvtov  Xax^v, 

$01^^  (TTvyrjBiv  irav  t6  hatov  yivoi. 
♦  *  «  ♦  4> 

^iKov  yap  fX^P^  M^'  narpos  rcXei'  apa 

SSripois  cuckavorois  ofjLfiaa-tv  vpoa-iCdvti,  &C. 
So  again  at  the  opening  of  the  Agamemndn,  the  fivdfuav  p.rjvis  t€kv6' 
rroivos  (v.  166)  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  are  dwelt  upon  as  leaving 
behind  them  an  avenging  doom  upon  Agamemn6n,  though  he  took  pre- 
cautions for  gagging  her  mouth  during  the  sacrifice  and  thus  preventing 
her  from  giving  utterance  to  imprecations — ^Boyyov  dpaiov  oucois  Bt^ 
XaXtvS>v  r  dvavhe^  fi€V€i  {KaTaa-x^iv),  v.  246.  The  Erinnys  awaits  Aga- 
memndn even  at  themoment  of  his  victorious  consummation  at  Troy  (467 ; 
compare  762-990,  1336-1433) :  she  is  most  to  be  dreaded  after  great 
good  fortune :  she  enforces  the  curse  which  ancestral  crimes  have 
brought  upon  the  house  of  Atreus — npayrapxos  arq — jraikaial  Afiapricu 
^ofwwv  (1185-1197,  Choeph.  692) — the  curse  imprecated  by  the  out- 
raged Thyestis  (1601).  In  the  Choephoree,  Apollo  menaces  Orestes 
with  the  wrath  of  his  deceased  father,  and  all  the  direful  visitations  of 
the  Erinnys,  imless  he  undertakes  to  revenge  the  murder  (271-296). 
Aura  and  ^Epiwvs  biing  on  blood  for  blood  (647).  But  the  moment 
that  Orestis,  placed  between  these  conflicting  obligations  (925),  has 
achieved  it,  he  becomes  himself  the  victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  who  drive 
him  mad  even  at  the  end  of  the  Choephorse  (cox  S"  tr  tpfppcov  cIimi, 
1026),  and  who  make  their  appearance  bodily,  and  pursue  him  through- 
out the  thii'd  drama  of  this  fearful  trilogy.  The  Eiddlon  of  Klytaemn^- 
stra  impels  them  to  vengeance  (Eumenid.  96).  and  even  spurs  them 
on  when  they  appear  to  relax.  Apollo  conveys  Orestfis  to  Athens, 
whither  the  Erinnyes  pursue  him,  and  prosecute  him  before  the  judge- 
ment-seat of  the  goddess  Ath^nS,  to  whom  they  submit  the  award ; 
Apollo  appearing  as  his  defender.  The  debate  between  *'  the  daughters 
of  Night"  and  the  god,  accusing  and  defending,  is  eminently  curious 
(676-730) :  the  Erinnyes  are  deeply  mortified  at  the  humihation  put 
upon  them  when  Orestes  is  acquitted,  but  AthenI  at  length  reconciles 
them,  and  a  covenant  is  made  whereby  they  become  protectresses  of 
Attica,  accepting  of  a  permanent  abode  and  solemn  worship  (1006) : 
OrestSs  returns  to  Argos,  and  promises  that  even  in  his  tomb  he  will 
watch  that  none  of  his  descendants  shall  ever  injure  the  land  of  Attfca 
(770).  The  solemn  trial  and  acquittal  of  Orestis  formed  the  consecra- 
ting legend  of  the  Hill  and  Judicature  of  Areiopagus. 

This  is  the  only  complete  trilogy  of  iEschylus  which  we  possess,  and 
VOL.   I.  2  L 
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m^theus  and  Zeos  in  the  one,  Apollo  and  the 
EumenidSs  in  the  other,  in  marked  opposition. 
The  dialogue,  first  superinduced  by  him  upon  the 
primitive  Chorus,  gradually  became  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  more  elabo- 
rated in  SophoklSs  than  in  i£schylus.  Even  in 
Sophoklfis,  however,  it  still  generally  retains  its 
ideal  majesty  as  contrasted  with  the  rhetorical  and 
forensic  tone  which  afterwards  crept  in ;  it  grows 
out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  emo- 
tions more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience. 
Nevertheless,  the  eflTect  of  Athenian  political  dis- 
cussion and  democratical  feeling  is  visible  in  both 
these  dramatists.  The  idea  of  rights  and  legitimate 
privileges  as  opposed  to  usurping  force,  is  applied 
Tendencies   bv  ^schylus  cvcu  to  the  socictv  of  the  gods  :   the 

ofiCschy-      ^  .  ,•;  A        „         /-I        .  .11- 

iu8  in  re-     Eumcnid^s  accuse  Apollo  of  havmg,  with  the  mso- 

oid legends.  Icncc  of  youthful  ambitiou,  **  ridden  down"  their 

old  prerogatives  * — while  the  Titan  Prometheus,  the 

the  avenging  Erinnyes  (416)  are  the  movers  throughoat  the  whole 
— ^unseen  in  the  fii*st  two  dramas,  visible  and  appalling  in  the  third. 
And  the  appearance  of  Cassandra  under  the  actual  prophetic  fever  in 
the  first,  contributes  still  farther  to  impart  to  it  a  colouring  different 
from  common  humanity. 

The  general  view  of  the  movement  of  the  Oresteia  given  in  Welcker 
(iEschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  445)  appears  to  me  more  conformable  to  Hellenic 
ideas  than  that  of  Rlausen  (Theologumena  £schyli,  pp.  157-169), 
whose  valuable  collection  and  comparison  of  passages  is  too  much  af- 
fected, both  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  i^ncies  of 
the  Greek  mythical  world  into  harmony  with  what  a  religious  mind  of 
the  present  day  would  approve.  Moreover  he  sinks  the  personality  of 
Athfin^  too  much  in  the  supreme  authority  of  Zeus  (p.  158-168). 

^  Eumenidfis,  150.— 

'Ia>  TToi  Alos,  tmKkoTTOS  ircXft, 
Ncof  dc  ypaias  daifAovas  KaOiTnrdtra,  &c. 
The  same  metaphor  again,  v.  731.     i£schylus  seems  to  delight  in  con- 
trasting the  young  and  the  old  gods :  compare  70-162,  882. 

The  Erinnyes  tell  Apollo  that  he  assumes  functions  which  do  not 
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champion  of  suffering  humanity  against  the  un- 
friendly dispositions  of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict  the 
latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigning  only  by  his  su- 
perior strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revolu- 
tion, and  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  over- 
thrown by  another, — a  fate  which  cannot  be  averted 
except  through  warnings  communicable  only  by 
Prometheus  himself*. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  iEschylus  dis- 
approved of  the  march  of  democracy  at  Athens 
during  his  later  years,  and  that  the  EumenidSs  is 
intended  as  an  indirect  manifestation  in  favour  of 
the  senate  of  Areiopagus.  Without  inquiring  at 
present  whether  such  a  special  purpose  can  be 
distinctly  made  out,  we  may  plainly  see  that  the 
poet  introduces,  into  the  relations  of  the  gods  with 
each  other,  a  feeling  of  political  justice,  arising  out 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  debates  of 
which  he  was  a  witness.  But  though  iEschylus 
incurred  reproaches  of  impiety  from  Plato,  and 
seemingly  also  from  the  Athenian  public,  for  par- 
belong  to  faim,  and  will  thus  desecrate  those  which  do  belong  to  him 
(716-754) :- 

*AXX*  ai/ianfpa  npayfurr,  ov  \axoi>v,  trefieis, 
MavrtM  ^  ovK  tff  dyva  fiavrtvaei  fi€v<ov. 

The  refusal  of  the  king  Pelasgos,  in  the  Supplices,  to  undertake  what 
be  feels  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  the  suppliant  Danaides, 
without  first  submitting  the  matter  to  his  people  and  obtaining  their 
expressed  consent,  and  the  fear  which  he  expresses  of  their  blame  (kut^ 
dpxhs  yap  (l>ikaiTios  Xccor),  are  more  forcibly  set  forth  than  an  old  epic 
poet  would  probably  have  thought  necessary  (see  Supplices,  369,  39/, 
485,  519).  The  solemn  wish  to  exclude  both  anarchy  and  despotism 
from  Athens  bears  still  more  the  mark  of  political  feeling  of  the  time 
— fiTfT  tbmpxov  firfr€  btairorovfUvov  (Eumenid.  527-696). 

»  Prom^heus,  36,  151,  170,  309,  624,  910,  940,  956. 

2  l2 
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ticular  speeches  and  incidents  in  his  tragedies  \  and 
though  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  received  vein  of 
religious  tradition  with  the  same  strictness  as  So- 

»  Plato,  Republ.  ii.  381-383 ;  compare  iEschyl.  Fragment.  159,  ed. 
Dindorf.  He  was  charged  also  with  having  divulged  in  some  of  his 
plays  secret  matters  of  the  mysteries  of  Dimeter,  but  is  said  to  have 
excused  himself  by  alleging  ignorance :  he  was  not  aware  that  what  he 
had  said  was  comprised  in  the  mysteries  ( Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  2 ; 
Clemens  Alex.  Strom.,  ii.  p.  387) ;  the  story  is  different  again  in  JEUian, 
V.  H.  V.  19. 

How  little  can  be  made  out  distinctly  respecting  this  last  accusation 
may  be  seen  in  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p.  81. 

Cicero  (Tusc.  Dis.ii.  10)  calls  ^schylus  ''almost  a  Pythagorean :" 
upon  what  the  epithet  is  founded  we  do  not  know. 
•  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  to  us  that  the  Promltheus  Vinctua  was 
considered  as  impious  by  the  public  before  whom  it  was  represented ; 
but  its  obvious  meaning  has  been  so  regarded  by  modem  critics,  who 
resort  to  many  different  explanations  of  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  when 
properly  construed  it  is  not  impious.  But  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  what 
^schylus  really  meant,  we  ought  not  to  consult  the  religious  ideas  of 
modern  times ;  we  have  no  test  except  what  we  know  of  the  poet's  own 
time  and  that  which  had  preceded  him.  The  explanations  given  by  the 
ablest  critics  seem  generally  to  exhibit  a  predetermination  to  bring  out 
Zeus  as  a  just,  wise,  merci^l,  and  all-powerful  Being ;  and  all,  in  one 
way  or  another,  distort  the  figures,  alter  the  perspective,  and  give  far- 
fetched interpretations  of  the  meaning,  of  this  striking  drama,  which 
conveys  an  impression  directly  contrary  (see  Welcker,  Trilogie  i£sch. 
p.  90-117,  with  the  explanation  of  Dissen  there  given;  Klausen, Theo- 
logum.  ^sch.  p.  140-154;  Schomann,  in  his  recent  translation  of  the 
play,  and  the  criticism  on  that  translation  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher, 
vol.  cix.  1845,  p.  245,  by  F.  Ritter).  On  the  other  hand,  Schutz  (Ex- 
curs,  ad  Prom.  Vinct.  p.  149)  thinks  that  ^schylus  wished  by  means  of 
this  drama  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  hatred  of  a  despot. 
Though  I  do  not  agree  in  this  interpretation,  it  appears  to  me  less  wide 
of  the  truth  than  the  forcible  methods  employed  by  others  to  bring  the 
poet  into  harmony  with  their  own  religious  ideas. 

Without  presuming  to  determine  whether  iEschylus  proposed  to  him- 
self any  special  purpose,  if  we  look  at  the  ifischylean  Prometheus  in 
reference  only  to  ancient  ideas,  it  will  be  found  to  borrow  both  its  cha- 
racters and  all  its  main  circumstances  from  the  legend  in  the  Hesiodic 
Theogony.  Zeus  acquires  his  supremacy  only  by  overthrowing  Rronoa 
and  the  Titans :  the  Titan  god  Prometheus  is  the  pronounced  champion 
of  helpless  man,  and  negotiates  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf:  Zeus  wishes 
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phokl6s — yet  the  ascendency  and  interference  of  the 
gods  is  never  out  of  sight,  and  the  solemnity  with 
which  they  are  represented,  set  off  by  a  bold,  figu- 

to  withhold  from  them  the  most  essential  hlessings,  which  Prometheus 
employs  deceit  and  theft  to  procure  for  them,  and  ultimately  with  suc- 
cess ;  undergoing,  however,  severe  punishment  for  so  doing  from  the 
superior  force  of  Zeus.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the  ^schylean 
Prometheus,  and  they  are  all  derived  from  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  the 
Theogony.  As  for  the  human  race,  they  are  depicted  as  ahject  and 
helpless  in  an  extreme  degree,  in  ^schylus  even  more  than  in  Hesiod : 
they  appear  as  a  race  of  aboriginal  savages,  having  the  god  Prometheus 
for  their  protector. 

^schylus  has  worked  up  the  old  legend,  homely  and  unimpressive 
as  we  read  it  in  Hesiod,  into  a  subUme  ideal.  We  are  not  to  forget  that 
Prometheus  is  not  a  man,  but  a  god, — the  equal  of  Zeus  in  race,  though 
his  inferior  in  power,  and  belonging  to  a  family  of  gods  who  were  once 
superior  to  Zeus :  he  has  moreover  deserted  his  own  kindred,  and  lent 
all  his  aid  and  superior  sagacity  to  Zeus,  whereby  chiefly  the  latter  was 
able  to  acquire  supremacy  (this  last  circumstance  is  an  addition  by 
^schylus  himself  to  the  Hesiodic  legend).  In  spite  of  such  essential 
service,  Zeus  had  doomed  him  to  cruel  punishment,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  conferred  upon  helpless  man  the  prime  means  of  con- 
tinuance and  improvement,  thus  thwarting  the  intention  of  Zeus  to  ex- 
tinguish the  race. 

Now  Zeus,  though  superior  to  all  the  other  gods  and  exercising  ge- 
neral control,  was  never  considered,  either  in  Grecian  legend  or  in  Gre- 
cian religious  belief,  to  be  superior  in  so  immeasurable  a  degree  as  to 
supersede  all  free  action  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  gods  less  powerful. 
There  were  many  old  legends  of  dissension  among  the  gods,  and  several 
of  disobedience  against  Zeus  :  when  a  poet  chose  to  dramatise  one  of 
these,  he  might  so  turn  his  composition  as  to  sympathise  either  with 
Zeus  or  with  the  inferior  god,  without  in  either  case  shocking  the  ge- 
neral religious  feeling  of  the  country.  And  if  there  ever  was  an  instance 
in  which  preference  of  the  inferior  god  would  be  admissible,  it  is  that 
of  Prometheus,  whose  proceedings  are  such  as  to  call  forth  the  maxi- 
mum of  human  sympathy, — superior  intelligence  pitted  against  superior 
force,  and  resolutely  encountering  foreknown  sufi^ering,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  rendering  inestimable  and  gratuitous  service  to  mortals. 

Of  the  Prometheus  Solutus,  which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  Prometheus 
Yinctus  (the  entire  trilogy  is  not  certainly  known),  the  fragments  pre- 
served are  very  scanty,  and  the  guesses  of  critics  as  to  its  plot  have  little 
base  to  proceed  upon.  They  contend  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the 
apparent  objections  which  the  Prometh.  Vinctus  presents  against  the 
justice  of  Zeus  were  in  the  Prometh.  Solutus  removed.     Hermann,  iw 
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rative,  and  elliptical  style  of  expression  (often  bat 

imperfectly  intelligible  to  modern  readers),  reaches 

its  maximum  in  bis  tragedies.    As  he  throws  round 

the  gods  a  kind  of  airy  grandeur,  so  neither  do  his 

men  or  heroes  appear  like  tenants  of  the  common 

earth :  the  mythical  world  from  which  he  borrows 

his  characters  is  peopled  only  with  "  the  immediate 

He  main,     scod  of  the  gods,  in  close  contact  with  Zeus,  in 

miw'sh^*     whom  the  divine  blood  has  not  yet  had  time  to  de- 

deur^thc  generate'":  his  individuals  are  taken,  not  from  the 

^xZrid^      iron  race  whom  Hesiod  acknowledges  with  shame 

as  his  contemporaries,  but  from  the  extinct  heroic 

race  which  had  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.     It  is 

to  them  that  his  conceptions  aspire,  and  he  is  even 

his  Dissertatio  de  JEsckyli  Prometheo  Soluto  (Opuscula,  voLiv.  p.  256), 
calls  this  position  in  question :  I  transcribe  from  his  Dissertation  one 
passage,  because  it  contains  an  important  remark  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greek  poets  handled  their  religious  legenda: 
"  while  they  recounted  and  believed  many  enormities  respecting  indi- 
vidual gods,  they  always  described  the  Godhead  in  the  abstract  as  holy 

and  faultless." 

''  Immo  illud  admirari  oportet,  quod  quum  de  singulis  Diis  indignis- 
sima  quseque  crederent,  tamen  ubi  sine  certo  nomine  Deum  dicebant, 
immunem  ah  omni  vitio,  summ&que  sanctitate  pneditum  intelligebant. 
lUam  igitur  Jovis  ssevitiam  ut  excusent  defensores  Trilogie,  et  jure  pu- 
nitum  volunt  Prometheum — et  in  sequente  fabula  reconciliato  Jove, 
restitutam  arbitrantur  divinam  justitiam.  Quo  invento,  vereor  ne  non 
optime  dignitati  consuluerint  supremi  Deorum,  quem  decuerat  potius 
non  ssevire  omuino,  quam  placari  e&  lege,  ut  alius  Promethei  vice  lue- 
ret." 

»  iEschyl.  Fragment.  146,  Dindorf ;  ap.  Plato.  Repub.  iii.  p.  391 ; 
compare  Strabo,  xii.  p.  580. — 

....f..oi  B€&v  ayxiinropoi 

Ol  Ztjv6£  iyyvf,  ols  iv  'Idac^  iraya> 
Ai^f  irarp^ov  p4»ft6g  ccrr*  ht  aldepi, 
KovTTtt  a-ff>uf  ((irvfkpv  atfux  d€Ufi6v»v. 
There  is  one  real  exception  to  this  statement — ^the  Pers«e — which  is 
founded  upon  an  event  of  recent  occurrence ;  and  one  apparent  excep- 
tion— the  Prometheus  Vinctus,,   But  in  that  drama  no  individual  mor- 
tal is  made  to  appear ;  we  can  hardly  consider  16  as  an  e(f>fifX(pos  (253). 
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chargeable  with  frequent  straining,  beyond  the 
limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  realise  his  picture.  If 
he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it,  the  reason 
is  because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattain- 
able, since,  after  all,  the  analogies  of  common  hu- 
manity, the  only  materials  which  the  most  creative 
imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves 
involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are 
thus  seen  even  under  a  dress  which  promises  su- 
perhuman proportions. 

SophoklSs,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  Gre-  Sophokies. 
cian  tragedy,  dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  charac- 
ters,  and  maintains  their  grandeur,  on  the  whole, 
with  little  abatement,  combining  with  it  a  far  better 
dramatic  structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  human 
sympathies.  Even  in  Sophokl6s,  however,  we  find 
indications  that  an  altered  ethical  feeling  and  a 
more  predominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection  are 
allowed  to  modify  the  harsher  religious  agencies 
of  the  old  epic ;  occasional  misplaced  effusions  *  of 

'  For  the  characteristics  of  uSkichylus  see  Aristophan.  Ran.  7^^*  ad  fin. 
passim.  The  competition  between  iEschylus  and  Enripidls  turns  upon 
yv&fMi  ^aBai,  1497 ;  the  weight  and  majesty  of  the  words,  1362;  irp&- 
Tos  T&v  *£XX^M»v  wpyam-as  pinuvra  trtfivd,  1001,  921, 930  (''sublimis  et 
grayis  et  grandiloquus  ssepe  usque  ad  vitium,"  Quintil.  x.  1);  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  his  heroes,  such  as  Memndn  and  Cycnus,  961 ; 
their  reserve  in  speech,  908 ;  his  dramas  "  fiill  of  Ar^s,"  and  his  lion- 
hearted  chiefs,  inspiring  the  auditors  with  fearless  spirit  in  defence  of 
their  country, — 1014, 1019, 1040;  his  contempt  of  feminine  tenderness, 
1042.— 

MsCM,      O^d*  oiy  ovdtis  rjvTiu  (pS>trav  irairOT  €iroirj(ra  yvvatKa* 

EuRIP.     M^  At*,  ovdt  yap  fjv  r^9  'A<^podin;r  ovbev  trot. 
iEsCH.     firibc  y  intjifj' 
'AXX*  ejTi  (Toi  T04  Koi  TOis  aoitTiv  TToXK^  iroXkov  Vtico^oiro. 

To  the  same  general  purpose  Nubes  (1347-1356),  composed  so  many 
years  earlier.  The  weight  and  majesty  of  the  ^schylean  heroes  {fiapos, 
r6  iA€ya\oTrp€7rh)  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  life  of  /Eschylus,  and  Sophokl^s 
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mythical 
heroes, 


rhetoric,  as  well  as  of  didactic  prolixity,  may  also 
be  detected.  It  is  JEschylus,  not  Sophoklds,  wbo 
forms  the  marked  antithesis  to  Euripides;  it  is 
JEschylus,  not  Sophokl^s,  to  whom  Aristophanfe 
awards  the  prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet  who  as- 
signs most  perfectly  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  those 
weighty  words,  imposing  equipments,  simplicity  of 
great  deeds  with  little  talk,  and  masculine  .energy 
superior  to  the  corruptions  of  Aphrodite,  which 
beseem  the  comrades  of  Agamemnon  and  Adras- 
tus^ 

How  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  charac- 
ter of  the  mythical  world,  possessed  the  Athenian 
mind,  may  be  judged  by  the  bitter  criticisms  made 
on  Euripides,  whose  compositions  were  pervaded, 
partly  by  ideas  of  physical  philosophy  learnt  under 
Anaxagoras,  partly  by  the  altered  tone  of  education 
and  the  wide  diffusion  of  practical  eloquence,  fo- 
rensic as  well  as  political,  at  Athens*.    While  Ari- 


ls said  to  have  derided  it — "Qair^p  yap  6  '2o(f>oKKfjs  cXcyt ,  t6v  Ai<rxvXov 
biantwaixois  iyxov,  &c.  (Plutarch,  De  Profect,  in  Virt.  Sent.  c.  7),  un- 
less we  are  to  understand  this  as  a  mistake  of  Plutarch  quoting  Sopho- 
klSs  instead  of  Euripides,  as  he  speaks  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophan^ 
which  is  the  opinion  both  of  Lessing  in  his  Life  of  SophokL6s  and  of 
Welcker  (.flschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  525). 

*  See  above.  Chapters  xiv.  and  xv. 

^schylus  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  innovator  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  mythes  than  either  Sophokl^s  or  Euripides  (Dionys.  Halic.  Jndic.  de 
Vett.  Script,  p.  422,  Reisk.).  For  the  close  adherence  of  Sophokles  to 
the  Homeric  epic  see  Athense.  vii.  p.  277;  Diogen.  Laert.  iv.  20;  Suidas, 
V.  HoXcfKuv.  iBschylus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eumenid^  a  serious 
argument  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Zeus  in  chaining  his  father 
Kronos  (Eumen.  640). 

'  See  Yalckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Euripid.  Fragm.  capp.  5  and  6. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  among  the  DramatiseheVorlesun^em  of 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  depict  both  justly  and  eloquently  the  di£fer- 
ence  between  ^schylus,  Sophokles  and  Euripid^,  especially  on  this 
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Stephanas  assails  Euripides  as  the  representative  of 
this  "young  Athens,"  with  the  utmost  keenness 
of  sarcasm, — other  critics  also  concur  in  designa- 
ting him  as  having  vulgarised  the  mythical  heroes, 
and  transformed  them  into  mere  characters  of  com- 
mon life, — loquacious,  subtle,  and  savouring  of  the 
market-place  ^  In  some  of  his  plays,  sceptical  ex- 
pressions and  sentiments  were  introduced,  derived 
from  his  philosophical  studies,  sometimes  con- 
founding two  or  three  distinct  gods  into  one,  some- 
times translating  the  personal  Zeus  into  a  substan- 
tial JEther  with  determinate  attributes.  He  put 
into  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  unprincipled  dra- 
matic characters,  apologetic  speeches  which  were 
denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry,  and  as  set- 
ting out  a  triumphant  case  for  the  criminal  *.     His 

point  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  mythical  colossus  into  an  ordinary 
man ;  about  Euripides  especially  in  lecture  5.  vol.  i.  p.  206^  ed.  Heidel- 
berg, 1809. 

^  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  46.  Olov  koL  2o<l>OKkris  €<f>rj,  avrhs  fiev  otov£  dct 
nouiv,  'EifpimbrfS  bi,  oloi  tltri. 

The  Ranse  and  Achameis  of  Aristophan^  exhibit  fully  the  reproaches 
urged  against  Euripides  :  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripi- 
des in  the  former  play  (w.  935-977)  illustrates  specially  the  point  here 
laid  down.  Plutarch  (De  Gloria  Atheniens.  c.  5)  contrasts  rj  Evprnidov 
a-o<l>ia  KOI  17  2o(l>oKktovs  XoyiSnjs,  Sophoklds  either  adhered  to  the  old 
mythes  or  introduced  alterations  into  them  in  a  spirit  conformable  to 
their  original  character,  while  Euripides  refined  upon  them.  The  com- 
ment of  DSmltrius  Phalereus  connects  t6  \6yiov  expressly  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  tales.  "Ap^ofuu  dc  dnd  rov  ficyaXo- 
irpCTTOvr,  &jr€p  tniv  \6ytov  6vopd(ov(nv  (c.  38). 

*  Aristophan.  Ran.  770,  887,  1066. 

Euripides  says  to  ^schylus,  in  regard  to  the  language  employed  by 
both  of  them, — 

^Hv  oZv  <rv  Xeyijs  AvKoprjrrqvs 
Kal  Utipvaurtrav  ^p,iv  p^tOrj,  rovT  €<rrt  t6  xpyjfrra  Md<rK€i,v, 
Ov  xpfj  <l>pd^€iy  dvBptoTTti^s  ; 
ifischylus  replies, — 
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thoughts,  his  words,  and  the  rhythm  of  his  choric 

songs,  were  all  accused  of  being  deficient  in  dignity 

and  elevation.     The  mean   attire   and  miserable 

attitude  in  which  he  exhibited  CEneus,  Tdlephus, 

Thyest^s,  In6,  and  other  heroic  characters,  were 

unmercifully  derided  \  though  it  seems  that  their 

position  and  circumstances  had  always  been  pain- 

and  of  in.    fully  mclancholy  ;  but  the  effeminate  pathos  which 

m^y     Euripides  brought  so  nakedly  into  the  foreground, 

Swf  refine-  was  accouutcd  uuworthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  legen- 

rhetoric^     ^^"7  ^^^O'     And  he  incurred  still  greater  obloquy 

on  another  point,  on  which  he  is  allowed  even 

'AXX',  £  KOKddaifiov,  opoyiaj 
McyaXo»y  yv^iiSiV  Koi  diavoi&v  t<ra  Koi  ra  prffixiTa  tIkt€iv. 
KcEXXooff  €Ik6s  rov9  Tifii0€ovs  TOis  priftatri  fietloai  xpV^"^^' 
Kal  yap  rols  IfuiTioit  ^fi&if  xp&vroA  iroXv  trcfivorepoiai, 
*A  *fiov  xp»;<rr»ff  KaraBti^avros  dttKvfiTjvca  av, 

EuRlP.     Ti  hpatras ; 
iBsCH.     UpArov  fjL€v  Toifs  pa<riKmvras  poKt  dfinia'x^i't  i»  cXctvoc 
Tots  dvOpo>iroi£  <f>€UvoivT*  €ivai. 
For  the  character  of  the  language  and  measures  of  Euripid^,  as  re- 
presented hy  ^schylus^  see  also  v.  1297,  and  Pac.  527.     Philosophical 
discussion  was  introduced  hy  Euripides  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  viii. 
lO-iz.  11)  ahout  the  Melanipp^,  where  the  doctrine  of  prodigies  {r€pat) 
appears  to  have  heen  argued.     Quintilian  (x.  1)  remarks  that  to  young 
beginners  in  judicial  pleading,  the  study  of  Euripides  was  mnch  more 
specially  profitable  than  that  of  Sophokl^s :  compare  Dio  Ghiysostom, 
Orat.  xviii.  vol.  i.  p.  477^  Reisk. 

In  Euripides  the  heroes  themselves  sometimes  delivered  moralising 
discourses : — *la-ay<»v  rhv  BtX\€po<f>6vTrfv  yvafioKoyovirra  (Welcker, 
Griechisch.  Tragod.  Eurip.  Stheneb.  p.  782).  Compare  the  fragments 
of  his  Belleroph6n  (15-25,  Matthise),  and  of  his  Chiysippus  (7,  ♦*.). 
A  striking  story  is  found  in  Seneca,  Epistol.  115;  and  Plutarch,  de 
Audiend.  Poetis,  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  70,  Wytt. 
^  Aristophan.  Ran.  840. — 

&  OTcifivKtoirvXKeiCTdihf 
Kal  frra>xo7roic  Kal  peuciofrvppanradfj' 
See  also  Aristophan.  Acham.  385-422.     For  an  unfavourable  ciiticism 
upon  such  proceeding,  see  Aristot.  Poet.  27. 
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by  his  enemies  to  have  only  reproduced  in  sub- 
stance the  pre-existing  tales, — the  illicit  and  fatal 
passion  depicted  in  several  of  his  female  characters, 
such  as  Phaedra  and  Sthenoboea*  His  opponents 
admitted  that  these  stories  were  true,  but  contended 
that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  and  not  produced 
upon  the  stage, — a  proof  both  of  the  continued  my- 
thical faith  and  of  the  more  sensitive  ethical  criti- 
cism of  his  age\  The  marriage  of  the  six  daugh- 
ters to  the  six  sons  of  iEolus  is  of  Homeric  origin, 
and  stands  now,  though  briefly  stated,  in  the  Odys- 
sey :  but  the  incestuous  passion  of  Macareus  and 
Canac^,  embodied  by  Euripides*  in  the  lost  tra- 

» Ariatophan.  Ran.  1050.— 
EuRlP.  H&rtpov  d*  ovK  Svra  \6yov  rovrov  ir€p\  rrjs  <fKudpas  (vvtBrjKa  ; 
jEsch.  Ma  Ai*  aXX*  Upt'  aXX*  airoKpxmrtiv xp^i  rh  novrjphv  rSvyeiroujrfiv, 
Ka\  p,^  Trapay€tv  prjbi  didda-Keiv, 

IxL  the  Hercules  Furens,  Euripides  puts  in  relief  and  even  exaggerates 
the  worst  elements  of  the  ancient  mythes :  the  implacable  hatred  of 
HIrd  towards  HSraklSs  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  rea« 
son  (by  sending  down  Iris  and  the  unwilling  Avo-cra),  and  thus  inten- 
tionally to  drive  him  to  slay  his  wife  and  children  with  his  own  hands. 

>  Aristoph.  Ran.  849,  1041,  1080;  Thesmophor.  647;  Nubes,  1354. 
Grauert,  De  Medi&  Grsecorum  Comoedi^  in  Rheinisch.  Museum,  2nd 
Jahrs.  1  Heft,  p.  51.  It  suited  the  plan  of  the  drama  of  iEolus,  as 
composed  by  Euripides,  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  Macareus  a  formal 
recommendation  of  incestuous  marriages:  probably  this  contributed 
much  to  offend  the  Athenian  pubhc.  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Rhetor,  ix. 
p.  355. 

About  the  liberty  of  intermarriage  among  relatives,  indicated  in  Ho- 
mer, parents  and  children  being  alone  excepted,  see  Terpstra,  Antiquitas 
Homerica,  cap.  xiii.  p.  104. 

Ovid,  whose  poetical  tendencies  led  him  chiefly  to  copy  Euripidls, 
observes  (Trist.  ii.  1,  380)— 

"  Omne  genus  scripti  gravitate  Tragoedia  vincit. 
Usee  quoque  materiam  semper  amoris  habet. 
Nam  quid  in  Hippoly to  nisi  csecse  flamma  novercse  ? 
Nobilis  est  Canace  fratris  amore  sui." 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  /tischylus  and  Sophokles, 
and  only  very  partially  true  in  respect  to  Euripides. 
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gedy  called  ^olus,  drew  upon  him  severe  censure. 
Moreover  he  often  disconnected  the  horrors  of  the 
old  legends  with  those  religious  agencies  by  which 
they  had  been  originally  forced  on,  prefacing  them 
by  motives  of  a  more  refined  character,  which  car- 
ried  no  sense  of  awful  compulsion  :  thus  the  con- 
siderations by  which  the  Euripidean  Alkm8e6n  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  his  mother  ap- 
peared to  Aristotle  ridiculous  ^  After  the  time  of 
this  great  poet,  his  successors  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  breathing  into  their  characters  the 
spirit  of  common  life,  but  the  names  and  plot  were 
still  borrowed  from  the  stricken  mythical  families 
of  Tantalus,  Kadmus,  &c. :  and  the  heroic  exaltation 
of  all  the  individual  personages  introduced,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  purely  human  character  of  the 
Chorus,  is  still  numbered  by  Aristotle  among  the 
essential  points  of  the  theory  of  tragedy*. 
mphe»^  '^^^  tendency  then  of  Athenian  tragedy— power- 
kydls'&c.  ^^^^y  Dianifested  in  iEschylus,  and  never  wholly 
lost — was  to  uphold  an  unquestioning  faith  and  a 
reverential  estimate  of  the  general  mythical  world 
and  its  personages,  but  to  treat  the  particular  nar- 
ratives rather  as  matter  for  the  emotions  than  as 
recitals  of  actual  fact.     The  logographers  worked 

'  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  1,  8.  Koi  yap  t6v  Evpimdov  *AXKfiai»va 
ycXoia  <f>aiv€TM  to,  dvayKaa-avra  fjLrjTpoKrovrja-cu,  (In  the  lost  tragedy 
called  ^AXKftaicDV  6  bia  "irtixlnbos.) 

'  Aristot.  Poetic.  26-27.  And  in  his  Problemata  also,  in  giving  the 
reason  why  the  Hypo-Dorian  and  Hypo- Phrygian  musical  modes  were 
never  assigned  to  the  Chorus,  he  says — 

Tavra  bt  cifi<l><D  x^P^  f^^  dvapfiooTa,  roU  ^t  dirh  (ncriinjs  otKO/Artpa. 
*E#cr(vot  ficV  yhp  rjpoMau  fUfirjrcu'  ol  dc  ^€fi6v€S  r&v  dpxai«»p  fiAvoi  ^otv 
tjp»€s,  oi  dc  Xaol  dvOp&TTOi,  2>i/  cortv  6  ^c^poff.  Ai^  koi  Apfi6(€i  avrf  t6 
yofphv  Koi  ffcvxf'OV  ^Bos  koi  fi€\os'  dv^poawiKh  yap. 
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along  with  thein  to  the  first  of  these  two  ends,  but 
not  to  the  second.  Their  grand  object  was,  to  cast 
the  mythes  into  a  continuous  readable  series,  and 
they  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  make  selec- 
tion between  inconsistent  or  contradictory  narra- 
tives ;  to  reject  some  narratives  as  false,  and  to 
receive  others  as  true.  But  their  preference  was 
determined  more  by  their  sentiments  as  to  what 
was  appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical 
test.  PherekydSs,  Akusilaus  and  Hellanikus^  did 
not  seek  to  banish  miraculous  or  fantastic  incidents 
from  the  mythical  world  ;  they  regarded  it  as  peo- 
pled with  loftier  beings,  and  expected  to  find  in  it 
phaenomena  not  paralleled  in  their  own  degenerate 
days.  They  reproduced  the  fables  as  they  found 
them  in  the  poets,  rejecting  little  except  the  dis- 
crepancies, and  producing  ultimately  what  they 
believed  to  be  not  only  a  continuous  but  an  exact 
and  trustworthy  history  of  the  past — wherein  they 
carry  indeed  their  precision  to  such  a  length,  that 
Hellanikus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day,  of  the 
capture  of  Troy*. 

Hekatseus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.),  anterior  to  Phe-  Hekataus 
rekydfis  and  Hellanikus,  is  the  earliest  writer  in  mythes  ra. 
whom  we  can  detect  any  disposition  to  disallow  the 
prerogative  and  specialty  of  the  mythes,  and  to 
soften  down  their  characteristic  prodigies,  some  of 
which  however  still  find  favour  in  his  eyes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  speaking  ram  who  carried  Phryxus 
over  the  Hellespont.     He  pronounced  the  Grecian 

'  See  Miiller,  Prolegom.   zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Mythologie, 
c.  iii.  p.  93. 

'  Hellanic.  Fragment.  143,  ed.  Didot. 
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fables  to  be  *'  many  and  ridiculous"  ;  whether  from 
their  discrepancies  or  from  their  intrinsic  improba- 
bilities we  do  not  know :  and  we  owe  to  him  the 
first  attempt  to  force  them  within  the  limits  of  hi- 
storical credibility;  as  where  he  transforms  the 
three-headed  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Had^s,  into  a 
serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape  Taenarus — and 
Gery6n  of  Erytheia  into  a  king  of  Epirus  rich  in 
herds  of  oxen'.  Hekataeus  traced  the  genealogy 
of  himself  and  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged 
through  a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  up  to  an  initial 
god«, — the  clearest  proof  both  of  his  profound  faith 
in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  and  of  his  re- 
ligious attachment  to  it  as  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  personality. 
We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  espe- 

1  Hekfttaei  Fragm,  ed.  Didot,  332,  346,  349 ;  Schol.  Apoll6ii.  Rhod. 
i.  256 ;  Athenae.  ii.  p.  133 ;  Skylax,  c.  26. 

Perhaps  Hekataeus  was  induced  to  look  for  Erytheia  in  Epirus  by 
the  brick-red  colour  of  the  earth  there  in  many  places,  noticed  b}**  Pou- 
queville  and  other  travellers  (Voyage  dans  la  Gb^ce,  vol.  ii.  248  :  see 
Klausen,  i^eas  und  die  Penaten,  vol.  i.  p.  222).  'EKoraiog  6  McX^<rco9 — 
\6yov  €Zp€v  tU&ra,  Pausan.  iii.  25, 4.  He  seems  to  have  written  expressly 
concerning  the  fabulous  H3^erborean8,  and  to  have  upheld  the  common 
faith  against  doubts  which  had  begun  to  rise  in  his  time :  the  derisory 
notice  of  Hyperboreans  in  Herodotus  is  probably  directed  against  Heka- 
tueus,  iv.  36;  Schol.  Apoll6n.  Rhod.  ii.  675;  Diod6r.  ii.  47. 

It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  480)  and  others 
(see  not.  ad  Fragment.  Hecatsei,  p.  30,  ed.  Didot),  that  the  work  on  the 
Hyperboreans  was  written  fay  Hekatsus  of  Abdera,  a  literary  Greek  of 
the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus — ^not  by  Hekatseus  of  Miletus.  I  do 
not  concur  in  this  opinion.  I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
earlier  Hekatseus  was  the  author  spoken  of. 

The  distinguished  position  held  by  Hekatseus  at  Miletus  is  marked 
not  only  by  the  notice  which  Herodotus  takes  of  his  opinions  on  public 
matters,  but  also  by  his  negotiation  with  the  Persian  satrap  Artapher- 
nes  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  (Dioildr.  Excerpt,  xlvii.  p.  41,  ed. 
Dindorf). 

»  Herodot.  ii.  143. 
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cially  Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs.  Like  HekataRUS,  The  Wsto- 
ThucydidSs  belonged  to  a  gens  which  traced  its  rodotus. 
descent  from  Ajax,  and  through  Ajax  to  ^akus 
and  Zeus^  Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  he 
himself  had  no  such  privilege  to  boast  of*.  Their 
curiosity  respecting  the  past  had  no  other  materials 
to  work  upon  except  the  mythes ;  but  these  they 
found  already  cast  by  the  logographers  into  a  con- 
tinuous series,  and  presented  as  an  aggregate  of 
antecedent  history,  chronologically  deduced  from 
the  times  of  the  gods.  In  common  with  the  body 
of  the  Greeks,  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydidfis 
had  imbibed  that  complete  and  unsuspecting  belief 
in  the  general  reality  of  mythical  antiquity,  which 
was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and  the  patriot- 
ism, and  all  the  public  demonstrations  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  To  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ge- 
nuine details  of  this  foretime,  was  an  inquiry  highly 
interesting  to  them:  but  the  increased  positive 
tendencies  of  their  age,  as  well  as  their  own  habits 
of  personal  investigation,  had  created  in  them  an 
historical  sense  in  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  to 
the  present.  Having  acquired  a  habit  of  appre- 
ciating the  intrinsic  tests  of  historical  credibility 
and  probability,  they  found  the  particular  narra- 
tives of  the  poets  and  logographers,  inadmissible  as 
a  whole  even  in  the  eyes  of  Hekataeus,  still  more  at 
variance  with  their  stricter  canons  of  criticism. 
And  we  thus  observe  in  them  the  constant  struggle, 
as  well  as  the  resulting  compromise,  between  these 
two  opposite  tendencies ;  on  one  hand  a  firm  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  on  the  other 

>  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  init.  ■  Herodot.  ii.  143. 
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hand  an  inability  to  accept  the  details  which  their 
only  witnesses,  the  poets  and  logographers,  told 
them  respecting  it. 
Earnest  Each  of  them  however  performed  the  process  in 

Herodotus  his  own  way.  Herodotus  is  a  man  of  deep  and 
cre™^  anxious  religious  feeling:  he  often  recognises  the 
special  judgements  of  the  gods  as  determining  hi- 
storical events :  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with 
that  mystical  vein  which  the  last  two  centuries  had 
gradually  infused  into  the  religion  of  the  Greeks — 
for  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  oflfence  to  the  gods 
by  reciting  publicly  what  he  has  heard  respecting 
them ;  he  frequently  stops  short  in  his  narrative 
and  intimates  that  there  is  a  sacred  legend,  but 
that  he  will  not  tell  it :  in  other  cases,  where  he 
feels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats  forgive- 
ness for  doing  so  from  the  gods  and  heroes.  Some- 
times he  will  not  even  mention  the  name  of  a  god, 
though  he  generally  thinks  himself  authorised  to 
do  so,  the  names  being  matter  of  public  notoriety*. 
Such  pious  reserve,  which  the  open-hearted  Hero- 
dotus avowedly  proclaims  as  chaining  up  his  tongue, 
affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  plain-spoken 
and  unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well  as 

1  Herodot.  ii.  3, 51,61,  65, 1  /O.  He  alludes  briefly  (c.  51 )  to  an  ifi^s 
\6yos  which  was  communicated  in  the  S&mothracian  mysteries,  but  he 
does  not  mention  what  it  was :  also  about  the  Thesmophoria,  or  rcXcr^ 
ofD6mlt^r(c.  171). 

Kal  ir€pi  fUif  TouTnov  roa-avra  riylv  (lirov<ri,  Kat  vaph  r&v  Bt&v  koL  ^p&wr 
f\ffi€vtia  clij  (c.  45). 

Compare  similar  scruples  on  the  part  of  Pausanias  (viii.  25  and  37). 

The  passage  of  Herodotus  (ii.  3)  is  equivocal,  and  has  been  under- 
stood in  more  ways  than  one  (see  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p.  1287). 

The  aversion  of  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  to  reveal  the  divine  se- 
crets is  not  less  powerful  (see  A.  R.  i.  67, 68),  and  Pausanias  passim. 
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of  the  popular  legends,  wherein  the  gods  and  their 
proceedings  were  the  familiar  and  interesting  sub- 
jects of  common  talk  as  well  as  of  common  sym- 
pathy, without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear  and  re- 
verence. 

Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes,  in  the  com-  His  Yiews 
parison  of  Polykratfis  with  Min6s,  the  human  race  tw^f  "^" 
to  which  the  former  belonged,  from  the  divine  or  "^^^^^ 
heroic  race  which  comprised  the  latter^  But  he 
has  a  firm  belief  in  the  authentic  personality  and 
parentage  of  all  the  names  in  the  mythes,  divine, 
heroic  and  human,  as  well  as  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations.  He 
counts  back  1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that 
of  SemelS,  mother  of  Dionysus ;  900  years  to  H6- 
raklSs,  and  800  years  to  Penelop6,  the  Trojan  war 
being  a  little  earlier  in  date^.  Indeed  even  the 
longest  of  these  periods  must  have  seemed  to  him 
comparatively  short,  seeing  that  he  apparently  ac- 
cepts the  prodigious  series  of  years  which  the  Egyp- 
tians professed  to  draw  from  a  recorded  chronology 
—17,000  years  from  their  god  H6rakl6s,  and  15,000 
years  from  their  god  Osiris  or  Dionysus,  down  to 
their  king  Amasis^  (550  b.c).  So  much  was  his 
imagination  familiarised  with  these  long  chronolo- 
gical computations  barren  of  events,  that  he  treats 
Homer  and  Hesiod  as  "men  of  yesterday,"  though 
separated  from  his  own  age  by  an  interval  which  he 
reckons  as  four  hundred  years^. 

>  Herod,  iii.  122.  >  Herod,  ii.  145. 

•  Herodot.  ii.  43-145.  Ka\  ravra  Aiyvwrtoi  drptKiaf  (fMci  tnltrrcLaOai, 
dti  Tt  \oyt(6fjL«voi  Koi  act  ditoypa^iigvoi  rot  trta. 

*  Herodot.  ii.  53.  y^ixP*"  ^^  fl"/>fl^i/  re  Koi  xBiv,  i>s  €lir«i»  \6y<i^,  'Ho-todoy 
VOL.  I.  2  M 
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His  defer.  Herodotus  had  been  profoundly  impressed  inrith 
iT^^pfand  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Egypt.  The  wonderfal 
ftftements.  ii^onumcnts,  the  evident  antiquity,  and  the  peculiar 
civilization  of  that  country,  acquired  such  prepon- 
derance in  his  mind  over  his  own  native  legends, 
that  he  is  disposed  to  trace  even  the  oldest  religious 
names  or  institutions  of  Greece  to  Egjrptian  or 
Phoenician  original,  setting  aside  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis  the  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and 
Pan'.  The  oldest  Grecian  mythical  genealogies 
are  thus  made  ultimately  to  lose  themselves  in 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  antiquity,  and  in  the  full 
extent  of  these  genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  be- 
lieves. It  does  not  seem  that  any  doubt  had  ever 
crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those 
who  were  named  or  described  in  the  popular  my thes : 
all  of  them  have  once  had  reality,  either  as  men, 
as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms  of  cities, 
d6m6s  and  tribes,  are  all  comprehended  in  this  af- 
femative  category  ;  the  supposition  of  fictitious  per- 
sonages being  apparently  never  entertained.  Deu- 
kalidn,  Helldn,  D6ru8*, — I6n,  with  his  four  sons, 
the  eponyms  of  the  old  Athenian  tribes^, — the  au- 
tochthonous Titakus  and  Dekelus*. — ^Danaus,  Lyn- 
keus,  Perseus,  Amphitrydn,  AlkmSna,  and  Hera- 
klds*, — ^Talthybius,  the  heroic  progenitor  of  the 
privileged  heraldic  gens  at  Sparta,— the  Tyndarids 

yap  Koi  "Ofirfpov  ^XiKitfu  Trrpcucoaioia-i  Ifrttri  dojcA>  fiev  irp€irfivT€povs  y€- 
vicBai,  KCLi  ov  trXtoai, 

*  Herodot.  ii.  146.  »  Herod,  i.  56. 
»  Herod,  v.  66.                                                      «  Herod,  ix.  73. 

*  Herod,  ii.  43-44,  91-98,  171-182  (the  Egyptians  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  Greek  legend,  that  Persens  had  come  to  Libya  to  fetch  the 
Gorgon's  head). 
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and  Helena*, — Agameinn6n,  Menelaus,  and  Ores- 
tes*,— Nest6r  and  his  son  Peisistratus, — ^Asdpus, 
ThSbS,  and  iSgina, — Inachus  and  16,  M^tiiS  and 
M6dea^, — Melanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Amphiaraus, 
as  well  as  Jasdn  and  the  Arg6*, — all  these  are  oc- 
cupants of  the  real  past  time,  and  predecessors  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  veins  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  j9owed  the  blood  both  of  Kad  - 
mus  and  of  Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being 
traceable  to  both  of  these  great  mythical  names  : 
Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  through  HSraklSs  His  general 
first  to  Perseus  and  Dana6,  then  through  Dana6  to  ^\hicd**'' 
Akrisius  and  the  Egyptian  Danaus ;  but  he  drops  g®™'^*"^ 
the  paternal  lineage  when  he  comes  to  Perseus  (inas- 
much as  Perseus  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Danad,  without 
any  reputed  human  father,  such  as  Amphitry6n  was 
to  HSraklds),  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of 
the  series  through  DanaS  alone^.  He  also  pursues 
the  same  regal  genealogy,  through  the  mother  of 
EurysthenSs  and  ProcWs,  up  to  Polynikfis,  CEdipus, 
Laius,  Labdakus,  Polyd6rus  and  Kadmus ;  and  he 
assigns  various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw 
in  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  ThSbes,  to 
the  ages  of  Laius  and  CEdipus^.  Moreover  the 
sieges  of  Thfibes  and  Troy, — the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion,— the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons, — the 
protection  of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  defeat  and 

»  Herod,  ii.  113-120;  iv.  146;  vii.  134. 
«  Herod,  i.  67-68;  ii.  113;  vii.  159. 

*  Herod,  i.  1,2,4;  v.  81,  65. 

*  Herod,  i.  52;  iv.  146;  v.  67;  vii.  193. 

*  Herod,  vi.  52-53. 

«  Herod,  iv.  147;  v.  59-61. 
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death  of  Eurystheus,  by  the  Athenians \ — ^the  death 
of  MSkisteus  and  Tydeus  before  Th6bes  by  the 
hands  of  Melanippus,  and  the  touching  calamities 
of  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  connected  with  the 
same  enterprise, — the  sailing  of  Kast6r  and  Pollux 
in  the  Arg6*, — the  abductions  of  16,  £ur6pa,  M6- 
dea  and  Helena, — the  emigration  of  Kadmus  in 
quest  of  Eur6pa,  and  his  coming  to  Bceotia,  as  well 
as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Troy  to  recover 
Helens, — all  these  events  seem  to  him  portions  of 
past  history,  not  less  unquestionably  certain,  though 
more  clouded  over  by  distance  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, than  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Mykald. 

But  though  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in 
regard  both  to  the  persons  and  to  the  general  facts 
of  Grecian  mythes,  yet  when  he  comes  to  discuss 
Wnwi  ^th  particular  facts  taken  separately,  we  find  him  ap- 
aTto  ml™  plyi'^g  ^o  them  stricter  tests  of  historical  credibi- 
ten  of  fact,  jity^  and  oftcu  disposcd  to  reject  as  well  the  mira- 
culous as  the  extravagant.  Thus  even  with  repect 
to  H6rakl6s,  he  censures  the  levity  of  the  Greeks 
in  ascribing  to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits ; 
he  tries  their  assertion  by  the  philosophical  standard 
of  nature,  or  of  determinate  powers  and  conditions 
governing  the  course  of  events.  '*  How  is  it  con- 
sonant to  nature  (he  asks),  that  HSraklSs,  being,  as 
he  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Greeks, 
a  man^  should  kill  many  thousand  persons?  I 
pray  that  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me  both  by 

'  Herod.  V.  61 ;  ix.  27-28. 

'  Herod,  i.  52;  iv.  145  J  V.  67. 

»  Herod,  i.  1-4 ;  ii.  49, 113;  iv.  147;  v.  94. 
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gods  and  heroes  for  saying  so  much  as  this."  The 
religious  feelings  of  Herodotus  here  told  him  that 
he  was  trenching  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  admis- 
sible scepticism*. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  His  re- 
Herodotus  to  rationalise  the  miraculous  narratives  J^e^miracu" 
of  the  current  mythes,  is  to  be  found  in  his  account  !?"?  ^°""" 

^  '  dation  of 

of  the  oracle  of  D6d6na  and  its  alleged  Effvptian  ti»e  oracie 
ongm.  Here,  ii  m  any  case,  a  miracle  was  not  only 
in  full  keeping,  but  apparently  indispensable  to 
satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  religious  sentiment ; 
anything  less  than  a  miracle  would  have  appeared 
tame  and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revered 
a  spot,  much  more  to  the  residents  themselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, Herodotus  heard,  both  from  the  three 
priestesses  and  from  the  Dodonjeans  generally,  that 
two  black  doves  had  started  at  the  same  time  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt:  one  of  them  went  to  Libya, 
where  it  directed  the  Libyans  to  establish  the  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon ;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of 
D6d6na,  and  perched  on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks-, 
proclaiming  with  a  human  voice  that  an  oracle  of 
Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  very  spot.     The  in- 

^  Herod,  ii.  45.  \tyovai  dc  n-oXXa  koi  a)Cka  dveirKTKtvrcits  ol  "EXXi/i^cr* 
€vrjBris  8«  avTtav  Koi  ode  6  fiv$6£  iari,  rhv  irepl  rov  'HpoxXcos  Xryovcrt 

TEti  d(  tva  iovra  t6v  'HpoieX/a,  koi  tri  avBpomov  o>s  drj  <f>a{ri,  kS>s 

<f>v<riu  ?X^^  noWiis  fivpidbas  (jyovevaat ;  Kal  irepi  fuv  rovrav  ro<ravra 
fliuv  (iirovo'i,  Koi  irapa  tS>v  0€&v  koI  irapa  tS>p  ^pocdv  cvfxeptia  etrf. 

We  may  also  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  historian  criticises  the 
stratagem  whereby  Peisistratus  established  himself  as  despot  at  Athens 
— by  dressing  up  the  stately  Athenian  woman  PhyS  in  the  costume  of 
the  goddess  AthSn6,  and  passing  off  her  iujimctions  as  the  commands 
of  the  goddess ;  the  Athenians  accepted  her  with  unsuspecting  &ith, 
and  received  Peisistratus  at  her  command.  Herodotus  treats  the 
whole  affair  as  a  piece  of  extravagant  silliness,  rrpayp.a  (vyjOiorarou 
fiaKp^  (i.  60). 
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junction  of  the  speaking  dove  was  respectfully 
obeyed ^ 

Such  was  the  tale  related  and  believed  at  Dd- 
d6na.  But  Herodotus  had  also  heard,  from  the 
priests  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  a  different  tale,  ascri- 
bing the  origin  of  all  the  prophetic  establishments, 
in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Libya,  to  two  sacerdotal 
women,  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Thebes 
by  some  Phoenician  merchants  and  sold,  the  one  in 
Greece,  the  other  in  Libya.  The  Theban  priests 
boldly  assured  Herodotus  that  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  discover  what  had  become  of  these 
women  so  exported,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  ha- 
ving been  taken  to  Greece  and  Libya  had  been 
accordingly  verified*. 

The  historian  of  Halicarnassus  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  admitting  the  miracle  which  har- 
monised so  well  with  the  feelings  of  the  priestesses 
and  the  Dodonseans'.  "  How  (he  asks)  could  a 
dove  speak  with  human  voice  ?  "  But  the  narrative 
of  the  priests  at  Thebes,  though  its  prodigious  im- 
probability hardly  requires  to  be  stated,  yet  in- 
volved no  positive  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature 

^  Ilerod.  ii.  55.   Aa>da»MuW  bk  al  Ifnjtai tXryotf  ravra,  avtmftoK6' 

ytov  dc  <r0i  Koi  ol  SKkxn  A»b«»vatoi  ol  irtpl  t6  ipot^. 

The  mirade  Bometimes  takes  another  form ;  the  oak  at  D6d6iia  was 
itself  once  endued  with  speech  (Dionys.  Hal«  Ars  Rhetoric,  i.  6; 
Strabo). 

'  Herod,  ii.  54. 

'  Herod,  ii.  57.  'En-ct  rtijf  rptm^  h»  irtkmas  yc  avBpwmfy  ^wi^  <^^^^ 
$aiTO ; 

According  to  one  statement,  the  word  UeXttas  in  the  Thessalian  dia- 
lect meant  both  a  dove  and  a  prophetess  (Scriptor.  Rer.  Mythicamm. 
ed.  Bode,  i.  96).  Had  there  been  any  truth  in  this,  Herodotus  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would  exactly  have  helped 
him  out  of  the  diffieidty  which  he  felt. 
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and  possibility,  and  therefore  Herodotus  makes  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  it.  The  curious  circumstance 
is,  that  he  turns  the  native  Dodonsean  legend  into 
a  figurative  representation,  or  rather  a  misrepre- 
sentation, of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the 
Theban  priests.  According  to  his  interpretation, 
the  woman  who  came  from  Thebes  to  Ddddna  was 
called  a  dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter  sounds  like  a 
bird,  because  she  was  non-Hellenic  and  spoke  a 
foreign  tongue :  when  she  learned  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  was  then  said  that  the 
dove  spoke  with  a  human  voice.  And  the  dove 
was  moreover  called  black,  because  of  the  woman's 
Egyptian  colour. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a  mi- 
racle, recounted  to  him  by  the  prophetic  women 
themselves  as  the  prime  circumstance  in  the  ori' 
gines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  which 
habits  of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  had  ac- 
quired over  his  mind ;  and  the  awkwardness  of  his 
explanatory  mediation  between  the  dove  and  the 
woman,  marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while  discard- 
ing the  legend,  to  let  it  softly  down  into  a  story 
quasi-historical  and  not  intrinsically  incredible. 

We  may  observe  another  example  of  the  uncon- 
scious tendency  of  Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the 
mythes  the  idea  of  special  aid  from  the  gods,  in  his 
remarks  upon  Melampus.     He  designates  Melam-  His  re- 
pus  **  as  a  clever  man,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  SciJl^pS^" 
the  art  of  prophecy'';  and  had  procured  through  p^phetic 
Kadmus  much  information  about  the  religious  rites  po^^ers. 
and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  he  introduced 
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into  Greece » — especially  the  name,  the  sacri6ces, 
and  the  phallic  processions  of  Dionysus  :  he  adds, 
*'  that  Melampus.  himself  did  not  accurately  com- 
prehend or  bring  out  the  whole  doctrine,  but  wise 
men  who  came  after  him  made  the  necessary  addi- 
tions*." Though  the  name  of  Melampus  is  here 
maintained,  the  character  described' is  something 
in  the  vein  of  Pythagoras — totally  different  from 
the  great  seer  and  leech  of  the  old  epic  mythes — 
the  founder  of  the  gifted  family  of  the  Amy thaonids, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Amphiaraus^.  But  that 
which  is  most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  le- 
gendary spirit,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herodo- 
tus (and  delivered  with  some  emphasis  as  his  otm), 
that  Melampus  •*  was  a  clever  man  who  had  ac- 
quired for  himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  sup- 
position would  have  appeared  inadmissible  to  Ho- 

'  Herod,  ii.  49.  'Eyo  fuif  vvv  (l>Tjfu  fdeXdfiiroda  y€v6fji€Pop  Satiipa  vx>nf^6v, 
fjuufTiKriu  r<  ca>vr^  <rvaT^<rcu,  Kai  irvB6fi€VOv  air  Alyvnrov,  ^XXa  rt  iroXXa 
ioTfyfiu'aa'BfU  "'FXKrfO't,  Koi  ra  irtpl  r^y  Atowo'ov,  cikiya  avrmp  iro^NiX- 
Xd^carra. 

'  Herod,  ii.  49.  *ATp«Kt<os  fUv  ov  ircarra  avKKaficav  rov  \6yov  ihffifm* 
(Melampus)  oXX*  o2  hriyw&iAMvoi  rovr^  a-oifuvToi  fi({6p€ai  «$€ifijfvaif, 

'  Compare  Herod,  iv.  95;  ii.  81.  'EXX^yoty  ov  r^  atrB^v^aror^ 
ao(f>ia'TJ  TLvBayoptf, 

*  Homer,  Odyas.  xi.  290;  xv.  225.  ApoUod6r.  i.  9,  U-12.  Hesiod* 
Eoiai,  Fragm.  55,  ed.  Duntzer  (p.  43) — 

'AXfc^i'  fukv  yap  tbfOK€V  *0\vfi7rio£  Auucidi^crc, 
ffovp  ^  *Ap.vBaopl8ai£,  irXovrov  d*  throp*  'ATp€lBfi<n. 
also  Frag.  34  (p.  38),  and  Frag.  65  (p.  45) ;  Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  1 18. 

Herodotus  notices  the  celebrated  mythical  narrative  of  Melampus 
healing  the  deranged  Argive  women  (ix.  34) ;  according  to  the  original 
legend,  the  daughters  of  Proetus.  In  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  (Fr.  16,  Diintz. ; 
Apollod.  ii.  2)  the  distemper  of  the  Proetid  females  was  ascribed  to  their 
having  repudiated  the  rites  and  worship  of  Dionysus  (Akusilaus  indeed 
assigned  a  different  cause),  which  shows  that  the  old  fable  recognised 
a  connection  between  Melampus  and  these  rites. 
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mer  or  Hesiod,  or  indeed  to  Sol6n  in  the  preceding 
century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior  arts  come  from 
the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power 
of  prophesying*.  The  intimation  of  such  an  opi- 
nion by  Herodotus,  himself  a  thoroughly  pious  man, 
marks  the  sensibly  diminished  omnipresence  of  the 
gods,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  phaenomena  among  more  visible  and 
determinate  agencies. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  hu  rc- 
of  the  historian  respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Se  tticsm" 
Temp^,  forming  the  embouchure  of  the  PSneus  and  of  Tempdf 
the  efSux  of  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian 
basin.     The  Thessalians   alleged  that  this  whole 
basin  of  Thessaly  had  once  been  a  lake,  but  that 
Poseid6n  had  split  the  chain  of  mountains  and 
opened  the  efflux*;  upon  which  primitive  belief, 

»  Homer,  Diad,  i.  72-87;  xv.  412.  Odyss.  xv.  245-252;  iv.  233. 
Sometimes  the  gods  inspired  prophecy  for  the  special  occasion,  without 
conferring  upon  the  party  the  permanent  gift  and  status  of  a  prophet 
(compare  Odyss.  i.  202 ;  xvii.  383).  Sol6n,  Fragm.  xi.  48-53,  Schneide- 
win: — 

"AXXov  fxavTiv  tBrfK^p  6va^  iKotpyos  ^KnoKkmv, 

""Eyvio  d*  avhpi  Kcuehv  TrjkoBtv  ip^Syuivov, 
*nt  ovvofxaprrjo'foa'i  0€oi 

Herodotus  himself  reproduces  the  old  belief  in  the  special  gift  of  pro- 
phetic power  by  Zeus  and  Apollo,  in  the  story  of  Euenius  of  Apolldnia 
(ix.  94). 

See  the  fine  ode  of  Pindar  describing  the  birth  and  inspiration  of 
Jamus,  eponymous  father  of  the  great  prophetic  family  in  £lis  called 
the  Jamids  (Herodot.  ix.  33),  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  40-76.  About  Teire- 
sias,  Sophoc.  (Ed.  Tyr.  283-410.  Neither  Nestdr  nor  Odysseus  pos- 
sesses the  gift  of  prophecy. 

'  More  than  one  tale  is  found  elsewhere,  similar  to  this  about  the 
defile  of  Temp^  :— 

"  A  tradition  exists  that  this  part  of  the  coimtry  was  once  a  lake,  and 
that  Solomon  commanded  two  deeves  or  genii,  named  Ard  and  Beel, 
to  turn  off  the  water  into  the  Caspian,  which  they  effected  by  cutting  a 
passage  through  the  mountains ;  and  a  city,  erected  in  the  newly-formed 
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thoroughly  conformable  to  the  genius  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  Herodotus  comments  as  follows  :  '*  The 
Thessalian  statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever 
thinks  that  Poseid6n  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the 
rifts  of  an  earthquake  are  the  work  of  that  god,  will, 
on  seeing  the  defile  in  question,  say  that  Poseid6n 
has  caused  it.  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is, 
as  appeared  to  me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  of  an 
earthquake."  Herodotus  admits  the  reference  to 
Poseiddn,  when  pointed  out  to  him,  but  it  stands 
only  in  the  background  :  what  is  present  to  his 
mind  is,  the  phaenomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not 
as  a  special  act,  but  as  part  of  a  system  of  habitual 
operations  1. 

plain,  was  named  after  them  Ard-u-beel.'^  (Sketches  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Caspian,  by  W.  R.  Holmes.) 

Also  about  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  di  Bogota,  in  South  America,  that 
it  was  once  under  water,  until  Bochica  cleft  the  mountains  and  opened 
a  channel  of  egress  (Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordill^res,  p.  87--88) ;  and 
about  the  plateau  of  Kashmir  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  102), 
drained  in  a  like  miraculous  manner  by  the  saint  K&syapa.  The  man- 
ner in  which  conjectures,  derived  from  local  configuration  or  peculiari- 
ties, are  often  made  to  assume  the  form  of  traditions,  is  well-remarked 
by  the  same  iUustrious  traveller : — '*  Ce  qui  se  pr^sente  comme  une  tra- 
dition, n'est  souvent  que  le  reflet  de  Timpression  que  laisse  I'aspect  des 
lieux.  Des  bancs  de  coquilles  k  demi-fossiles,  r^pandues  dans  les  isthmes 
ou  sur  des  plateaux,  font  naitre,  mSme  chez  les  hommes  les  moins  avances 
dans  la  culture  intellectuelle,  Tidee  de  grandes  inondations,  d'andennes 
communications  entre  des  b^ssins  limitrophes.  Des  opinions,  que  Ton 
pourroit  appeler  syst^matiques,  se  trouvent  dans  les  for^ts  de  TOr^noque 
comme  dans  les  ties  de  la  Mer  du  Sud.  Dans  Tune  et  dans  I'autre  de 
ces  contr^es,  elles  ont  pris  la  forme  des  traditions."  (A.  von  Humboldt, 
Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  Compare  a  similar  remark  in  the  same 
work  and  volume,  p.  286-294. 

^  Herodot.  vii.  129.  (Poseid6n  was  worshiped  as  Uerpaios  in  Thessaly, 
in  commemoration  of  this  geological  interference :  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth. 
iv.  245.)     T^  dc  7r(iKai6v  Xeyercu,  ovk  t6yros  Ka  rov  aiik&vos  Koi  dicicpoov 

TOVTOV,  Tovs  TTordfiovs  TOVTOv^ fifovTas  iroi^Xv  rriv  Q€a'a'akii]u  wdtrav 

TTcXayof,  AvTol  fUv  wv  Qta-a-aXoi  \eyova-i  Ilo(r€iB€tt>va  iroujacu  rov  av- 
\5>va,  hi  ot  pitt  6  Ilrjv€i6s,  oIkotq  Xiyovres.    "Oaris  yap  yop,t(€i  Jloa-ft- 
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Herodotus  adopts  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  Upon  the 
legend  of  Troy,  founded  on  that  capital  variation  '^y, 
which  seems  to  have  originated  with  Stesichorus, 
and  according  to  which  Helen  never  left  Sparta 
at  all — her  eiddlon  had  been  taken  to  Troy  in  her 
place.  Upon  this  basis  a  new  story  had  been 
framed,  midway  between  Homer  and  Stesichorus, 
representing  Paris  to  have  really  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta,  but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to 
Egypt,  where  she  remained  during  the  whole  siege 
of  Troy,  having  been  detained  by  Pr6teus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  until  Menelaus  came  to  re- 

b€<»va  rriv  -fiv  o'titw,  Koi  ra  BuartSyra  Vfr6  atia-fMov  rot)  6(ov  rmrrov  tpya 
clyoi,  xal  hv  €Keivo  tb^v  <l>aiij  Hoo-tidtava  iroirju'ai.  'Earl  yhp  cticfiov 
tpyov,  &f  (fjLol  €<l>aip€To  thvu,  rf  duLoraau  t&p  ovpitov.  In  another  case 
(viii.  129),  HerodotuB  believes  that  Poseid6n  produced  a  pretematurally 
high  tide  in  order  to  punish  the  Persians,  who  had  insulted  his  temple 
near  Potidaea :  here  was  a  special  motive  for  the  god  to  exert  his  power. 

This  remark  of  Herodotus  illustrates  the  hostile  ridicule  cast  by 
Aristophanes  (in  the  Nubes)  upon  Socrates,  on  the  score  of  alleged  im- 
piety, because  he  belonged  to  a  school  of  philosophers  (though  in  point 
of  £sct  he  discountenanced  that  line  of  study)  who  introduc^  physical 
laws  and  forces  in  place  of  the  personal  agency  of  the  gods.  The  old 
man  Strepsiades  inquires  from  Socrates,  Who  rains  1  Who  thunders  1 
To  which  Socrates  replies,  "  Not  Zeus,  but  the  Nephehe, »'.  e,  the  clouds : 
you  never  saw  rain  without  clouds."  Strepsiades  then  proceeds  to  in- 
quire— "  But  who  is  it  that  compels  the  clouds  to  move  onward  ?  is  it  not 
Zeus  ?  "  Socratis — "  Not  at  all ;  it  is  aethereal  rotation."  Strepsiades 
— "  Rotation  ?  that  had  escaped  me :  Zeus  then  no  longer  exists,  and 
Rotation  reigns  in  his  place." 

Streps.     *0  d'  dpayKd{ov  tart  rU  avrhs  (Ne^'Xar),  ovx  ^  Ztvs,  &aT€ 

(f>4p€0-6cu ; 
SocRAT.  "Hjwot',  dXX*  alBtpios  Kvos, 

Streps.  Atvos ;  rovri  /**  cX6Xi7^c( — 

'O  Z€vs  ovK  i>p,  aXX*  dvT  avrov  Acvor  lo/i'l  Paa-tkeucav, 

To  the  same  effect  v.  1454,  Aipos  jSao-tXcvct  t6v  Af  cfeXi^Xaxtor — '*  Ro- 
tation has  driven  out  Zeus,  and  reigns  in  his  place." 

If  Aristophanes  had  had  as  strong  a  wish  to  turn  the  public  luitipa- 
thies  against  Herodotus  as  against  Socrates  and  Euripides,  the  explana- 
tion here  given  would  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  show  of  truth  for 
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claim  her  after  his  triumph.  The  Egyptian  priests, 
with  their  usual  boldness  of  assertion,  professed  to 
have  heard  the  whole  story  from  Menelaus  himself 
- — the  Greeks  had  besieged  Troy,  in  the  full  per- 
suasion that  Helen  and  the  stolen  treasures  were 
within  the  walls,  nor  would  they  ever  believe  the 
repeated  denials  of  the  Trojans  as  to  the  fact  of 
her  presence.  In  intimating  his  preference  for  the 
Egyptian  narrative,  Herodotus  betrays  at  once  his 
perfect  and  unsuspecting  confidence  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  genuine  matter  of  history,  and  his  entire 

doing  so ;  and  it  is  highly  prohable  that  the  Thessalians  would  have 
been  sufficiently  displeased  with  the  view  of  Herodotus  to  -sympathise 
in  the  poet's  attack  upon  him.  The  point  would  have  been  made 
(waiving  metrical  considerations) — 

The  comment  of  Herodotus  upon  the  Thessalian  view  seems  almost  as 
if  it  were  intended  to  guard  against  this  very  inference 

Other  accounts  ascribed  the  cutting  of  the  defile  of  Temp£  to  Hera- 
kl6s  (Dioddr.  iv.  18). 

Respecting  the  ancient  Grecian  faith  which  recognised  the  displea- 
sure of  Poseid6n  as  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
3, 2 ;  Thucydid.  i.  127 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  679 ;  Dioddr.  xv.  48-49.  It  ceased 
to  give  universal  satisfaction  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Thal^s  and 
Anaximen^s  (see  Anstot.  Meteorolog.  ii.  7-8 ;  Plutarchi  Placit.  Philos. 
iii.  1 5 ;  Seneca,  Natural.  Quaest.  vi.  6-23);  and  that  philosopher,  as  well  as 
Anaxagoras,  Democritus  and  others,  suggested  different  physical  expla- 
nations of  the  fact.  Notwithstanding  a  dissentient  minority,  however, 
the  old  doctrine  still  continued  to  be  generally  received :  and  Dioddrus, 
in  describing  the  terrible  earthquake  in  373  b.c,  by  which  Hehke  and 
Bura  were  destroyed,  while  he  notices  those  philosophers  (probably 
Kallisthenes,  Senec.  Nat.  Qusest.  vi.  23)  who  substituted  physical  causes 
and  laws  in  place  of  the  divine  agency,  rejects  their  views  and  ranks 
himself  with  the  religious  public  who  traced  this  formidable  phseno- 
menon  to  the  wrath  of  Poseidon  (xv.  48-49). 

The  Romans  recognised  many  different  gods  as  producers  of  earth- 
quakes ;  an  unfortunate  creed,  since  it  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of 
addressing  their  prayers  to  the  wrong  god : — "  Unde  in  rituaUbus  et 
pontificiis  observatur,  obtemperantibus  sacerdotiis  caute,  ne  alio  Deo 
pro  alio  nominato,  cum  quis  eorum  terram  concutiat,  piacula  commit- 
tantur."     (Ammian.  Marcell.  xvii.  7.) 
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distrust  of  the  epic  poets,  even  including  Homer, 
upon  whose  authority  that  supposed  history  rested. 
His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric  version  is, 
that  it  teems  with  historical  improbabilities.  If 
Helen  had  been  really  in  Troy  (he  says),  Priam  and 
the  Trojans  would  never  have  been  so  insane  as  to 
retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin :  but  it  was  the 
divine,  judgement  which  drove  them  into  the  mise- 
rable alternative  of  neither  being  able  to  surrender 
Helen,  nor  to  satisfy  the  Greeks  of  the  real  fact  that 
they  had  never  had  possession  of  her — ^in  order  that 
mankind  might  plainly  read,  in  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  the  great  punishments  with  which 
the  gods  visit  great  misdeeds.  Homer  (Herodotus 
thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  designedly  de- 
parted from  it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a  sub- 
ject for  epic  poetry  ^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the 
difference  between  Herodotus  and  the  logographers 
with  their  literal  transcript  of  the  ancient  legends. 
Though  he  agrees  with  them  in  admitting  the  full 
series  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated  by  a  new  standard.  Scruples 
have  arisen  in  his  mind  respecting  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature :  the  poets  are  unworthy  of  trust, 

*  Herod,  ii.  116.  doKcci  dc  fxoi  koX  "Ofirjpos  t6»  \6yov  tovtop  wvO^a-BaL' 
dXX*  ov  yap  Sfxoims  cvTrpcir^r  ffv  is  rifv  hronoitnv  ^v  t^  crcp^  t^  ire/j 
ixpiia-aro'  4s  h  fJL€'nJK€  avT6v,  drjK&O'as  &s  Koi  tovtov  tiriaraiTO  t6p  \6yov, 

Herodotus  then  produces  a  passage  from  the  Diad,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  Homer  knew  of  the  voyage  of  Paris  and  Helen  to  Egypt ; 
but  the  passage  proves  nothing  at  all  to  the  point. 

Again  (e.  120),  his  slender  confidence  in  the  epic  poets  breaks  out — 
€i  xri  ''*  ^^^^*'  iiroTTOioia-i  ;^pecofi€yov  Xcyciv. 

.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  is  disposed  to  identify  Helen  with 
the  (€iinf*A<l>po6iTrj  whose  temple  he  saw  at  Memphis  (c.  112). 
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and  their  narratives  must  be  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  historical  and  ethical  conditions,  before 
they  can  be  admitted  as  truth.  To  accomplish  this 
conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to  mutilate  the  old 
legend  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points  :  he  sacrifices 
the  personal  presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran 
through  every  one  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  belong- 
ing to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  is  indeed,  under  the  gods, 
the  great  and  present  moving  force  throughout. 

Thucydidds  places  himself  generally  in  the  same 
point  of  view  as  Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical 
antiquity,  yet  with  some  considerable  differences. 
Though  manifesting  no  belief  in  present  miracles  or 
prodigies  S  he  seems  to  accept  without  reserve  the 
pre-existent  reality  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  mythes,  and  of  the  long  series  of  generations 
extending  back  through  so  many  supposed  centu- 
ries :  in  this  category,  too,  are  included  the  epony- 
mous personages,  Hellen,  Kekrops,  Eumolpus,  Pan- 
di6n,  Amphilochus  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  and 
Akarnan.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  trace 
of  that  distinction  between  a  human  and  an  heroic 
ante-human  race,  which  Herodotus  still  admitted, — 

^  ''  Ut  conquirere  fabulosa  (says  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  50,  a  worthy  paral- 
lel of  Thucydid^s)  et  fictis  oblectare  legentium  animos,  procul  grantate 
coepti  opens  crediderim,  ita  vulgatis  traditisque  demere  fidem  non  auaim. 
Die,  quo  Bebriaci  certabatur,  ayem  inusitatft  specie,  apud  Regium  Le- 
pidum  celebri  vico  consedisse,  incolse  memorant ;  nee  deinde  coetu  ho- 
minum  aut  oircumvolitantium  alitum,  territam  pulsamque,  donee  Otho 
se  ipse  interficeret :  turn  ablatam  ex  oculis :  et  tempora  reputantibus, 
initium  finemque  miraculi  cum  Othonis  exitn  competisse."  Suetonius 
(Vesp.  5)  recounts  a  different  miracle,  in  which  three  eagles  appear. 

This  passage  of  Tacitus  occurs  immediately  after  his  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  suicide  of  the  emperor  Otho,  a  deed  which  he  contemplates 
with  the  most  fenrent  admiration .  His  feelings  were  endcntly  so  wrought 
up,  that  he  was  content  to  relax  the  canons  of  historical  credibility. 
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nor  any  respect  for  Egyptian  legends.  Thucydid^s, 
regarding  the  personages  of  the  mythes  as  men  of 
the  same  breed  and  stature  with  his  own  contem- 
poraries, not  only  tests  the  acts  imputed  to  them 
by  the  same  limits  of  credibility,  but  presumes  in 
them  the  same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  trace  in  the  proceedings  of  Pei- 
sistratus  or  Perikl^s.  He  treats  the  Trojan  war 
as  a  great  political  enterprise,  undertaken  by  all 
Greece ;  brought  into  combination  through  the  im- 
posing power  of  Agamemn6n,  not  (according  to  the 
legendary  narrative)  through  the  influence  of  the 
oath  exacted  by  Tyndareus.  Then  he  explains  how 
the  predecessors  of  Agamemndn  arrived  at  so  vast 
a  dominion — ^beginning  with  Pelops,  who  came  over 
(as  he  says)  from  Asia  with  great  wealth  among 
the  poor  PeloponnSsian%,  and  by  means  of  this 
wealth  so  aggrandised  himself,  though  a  foreigner, 
as  to  become  the  eponym  of  the  peninsula.  Next 
followed  his  son  Atreus,  who  acquired  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus  the  dominion  of  Mykfinae, 
which  had  before  been  possessed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Perseus :  here  the  old  legendary  tale,  which 
described  Atreus  as  having  been  banished  by  his 
father  Pelops  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his 
elder  brother  Chrysippus,  is  invested  with  a  poli- 
tical bearing,  as  explaining  the  reason  why  Atreus 
retired  to  Myk^nae.  Another  legendary  tale — the 
defeat  and  death  of  Eurystheus  by  the  fugitive 
Herakleids  in  Attica,  so  celebrated  in  Attic  tragedy 
as  having  given  occasion  to  the  generous  protect- 
ing intervention  of  Athens — is  also  introduced  as 
furnishing  the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the 
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deceased  Eurystheus :  "for  Atreus,  the  maternal 
uncle  of  Eurystheus,  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
latter  with  his  government  during  the  expedition 
into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the  people, 
who  were  moreover  in  great  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  the  Herakleids."  Thus  the  Pelopids  acquired  the 
supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Agamemndn  was 
enabled  to  get  together  his  1200  ships  and  100,000 
men  for  the  expedition  against  Troy.  Considering 
that  contingents  were  furnished  from  every  portion 
of  Greece,  Thucydid^s  regards  this  as  a  small  num- 
ber, treating  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  an  authentic 
muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  than  other- 
wise. He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  why  the  arma- 
ment was  not  larger :  many  more  men  could  have 
been  furnished,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  provisions  foi*  their  subsistence ;  hence 
they  were  compelled,  after  landing  and  gaining  a 
victory,  to  fortify  their  camp,  to  divide  their  army, 
and  to  send  away  one  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Chersonese,  and  another  portion  to 
sack  the  adjacent  towns.  This  was  the  grand  rea- 
son why  the  siege  lasted  so  long  as  ten  years.  For 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  keep  the  whole  army  to- 
gether, and  to  act  with  an  undivided  force,  Troy 
would  have  been  taken  both  earlier  and  at  smaller 
cost^ 

Such  is  the  general  sketch  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
as  given  by  Thucydid^s.  So  different  is  it  from 
the  genuine  epical  narrative,  that  we  seem  hardly 
to  be  reading  a  description  of  the  same  event ;  still 
less  should  we  imagine  that  the  event  was  known, 

»  Thucyd.  i.  9-12. 
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to  him  as  well  as  to  us,  only  through  the  epic 
poets  themselves.  The  men,  the  numbers,  and 
the  duration  of  the  siege,  do  indeed  remain  the 
same ;  but  the  cast  and  juncture  of  events,  the 
determining  forces,  and  the  characteristic  features, 
are  altogether  heterogeneous.  But,  like  Herodotus, 
and  still  more  than  Herodotus,  Thucydid^s  was 
under  the  pressure  of  two  conflicting  impulses, — he 
shared  the  general  faith  in  the  mythical  antiquity, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  in  any 
facts  which  contradicted  the  laws  of  historical  cre- 
dibility or  probability.  He  was  thus  under  the 
necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old  mythes 
into  conformity  with  the  subjective  exigences  of 
his  own  mind :  he  left  out,  altered,  recombined, 
and  supplied  new  connecting  principles  and  sup- 
posed purposes,  until  the  story  became  such  as  no 
one-  could  have  any  positive  reason  for  calling  in 
question :  though  it  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of 
religion,  romance  and  individual  adventure,  which 
constituted  its  original  charm,  it  acquired  a  smooth- 
ness and  plausibility,  and  a  political  ensemble,  which 
the  critics  w^ere  satisfied  to  accept  as  historical 
truth.  And  historical  truth  it  would  doubtless 
have  been,  if  any  independent  evidence  could  have 
been  found  to  sustain  it.  Had  Thucydid^s  been 
able  to  produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  war 
of  Troy,  as  he  recounted  it,  was  the  real  event ;  of 
which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the  epic  poets, 
was  a  misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented 
recital.  But  in  this  case  the  poets  are  the  only 
real  witnesses,  and  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^s  is 

VOL.  I.  .  2  N 
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a  mere  extract  and  distillation  from  their  incredi- 
bilities. 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illus- 
trate the  views  of  Thucydid^s  respecting  various  my- 
thical incidents.  1 .  He  treats  the  residence  of  the 
Homeric  Phaeakians  at  Korkyra  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  and  employs  it  partly  to  explain  the  efficiency  of 
the  Korkyrean  navy  in  times  preceding  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war^  2.  He  notices  with  equal  confidence 
the  story  of  Tfireus  and  Prokn6,  daughter  of  Pan- 
di6n,  and  the  murder  of  the  child  Itys  by  Prokn^ 
his  mother  and  Philomela ;  and  he  produces  this 
ancient  mythe  with  especial  reference  to  the  alliance 
between  the  Athenians  and  T^r^s,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians,  during  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  intimating  that  the  Odrysian  T6r6s 
was  neither  of  the  same  family  nor  of  the  same 
country  as  T^reus  the  husband  of  Prokn6*.     The 

»  Thucyd.  i.  25. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  29.  Kai  t6  epyov  rh  wept  rbv  "irvv  al  ywaiK€s  €v  r§  y^ 
T(xvTjj  €irpa^av'  iroXKois  dc  Koi  t&v  ttoiijt&u  iv  m)B6vo9  ^1^/^27  ^avKtas  i| 
(ipvis  ifr(iov6fjLaaTcu,  E/ie^r  de  ical  t6  Kjjbot  Uavdiova  (vvd^cur$ai  r^£ 
Ovyarphi  but  tooovtov,  tn  oxf>€\(i^  rj  npos  akkrjKovs,  /ioiXXov  $  dc^ 
iroXXmv  fjfiepS>v  eV  *Odpv(ras  odov.  The  first  of  these  sentences  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  if  it  came  from  any  other  pen  than  that  of  ThucydidSs, 
that  the  writer  believed  the  metamorphosis  of  PhilomMa  into  a  nightin- 
gale :  see  above,  ch.  xi.  p.  270. 

The  observation  respecting  the  convenience  of  neighbourhood  for  the 
marriage  is  remarkable,  and  shows  how  completely  Thucydid^s  regarded 
the  event  as  historical.  What  would  he  have  said  respecting  the  mar- 
riage of  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  with  Boreas,  and  the  pro- 
digious distance  which  she  is  reported  to  have  been  carried  by  her  hus- 
band? 'Ynep  T€  ir6vTop  ncarr,  iir  ^axara  x^oi^s,  &c.  (Sophokl^  ap. 
Strabo.  vii.  p.  295.) 

From  the  way  in  which  Thucydidls  introduces  the  mention  of  this 
event,  we  see  that  he  intended  to  correct  the  misapprehension  of  his 
countrymen,  who  having  just  made  an  alliance  with  the  Odrysian  T&A, 
were  led  hf  that  circumstance  to  think  of  the  old  mythical  T&eus,  and 
to  regard  him  as  the  ancestor  of  T^is, 
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conduct  of  Pandi6n,  in  giving  his  daughter  Prokn6 
in  marriage  to  T6reus,  is  in  his  view  dictated  by 
political  motives  and  interests.  3.  He  mentions 
the  Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  through  which 
Odysseus  is  said  to  have  sailed^  4.  The  Cy- 
cl6pes  and  the  Laestrygones  (he  says)  were  the 
most  ancient  reported  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ;  but  he 
cannot  tell  to  what  race  they  belonged,  nor  whence 
they  came*.  5.  Italy  derived  its  name  from  Italus 
king  of  the  Sikels.  6.  Eryx  and  Egesta  in  Sicily 
were  founded  by  fugitive  Trojans  after  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  also  SkionS,  in  the  Thracian  peninsula 
of  Pall6n6,  by  Greeks  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Pel- 
16n6,  stopping  thither  in  their  return  from  the  siege 
of  Troy :  the  Amphilochian  Argos  in  the  Gulf  of 
Ambrakia  was  in  like  manner  founded  by  Amphi- 
lochus  son  of  Amphiaraus,  in  his  return  from  the 
same  enterprise.  The  remorse  and  mental  derange- 
ment of  the  matricidal  Alkmae6n,  son  of  Amphia- 
raus, is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydid^s^,  as  well  as 
the  settlement  of  his  son  Akarnan  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Akarnania*. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  24.  '  Thucj^d.  vi.  2. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  68-102;  iv.  120;  vi.  2.  Antiochua  of  Syracuse,  the 
contemporary  of  Thucydid^,  also  mentioned  Italus  as  the  eponymous 
king  of  Italy :  he  farther  named  Sikelus,  who  came  to  Morgos,  son  of 
Italus,  after  having  heen  banished  from  Rome.  He  talks  about  Italus, 
just  as  Thucydid^s  talks  about  Theseus,  as  a  wise  and  powerful  king, 
who  first  acquired  a  great  dominion  (Dionys.  H.  A.  R.  i.  12,  35,  73). 
Aristotle  also  mentioned  Italus  in  the  same  general  terms  (Polit.  vii. 
9,2). 

*  We  may  here  notice  some  particulars  respecting  IsokratSs.  He 
manifests  entire  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  mythical  genea- 
logies and  chronology ;  but  while  he  treats  the  mythical  personages  as 
historically  real,  he  regards  them  at  the  same  time  not  as  human,  but 
as  half-gods,  stperior  to  humanity.  About  Helena,  Theseus,  Sarp^d6n, 
Cycnns,  Memndn,  Achilles,  &c.,  see  Encom.  Helen.  Or.  x.  pp.  282, 

2n2 
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Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illus- 
trious author  in  the  course  of  his  history  to  my- 
thical events.  From  the  tenor  of  his  language  we 
may  see  that  he  accounted  all  that  could  be  known 
about  them  to  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  ;but 
he  has  it  much  at  heart  to  show,  that  even  the  great- 
est were  inferior  in  magnitude  and  importance  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war^    In  this  respect  his  opinion 

292,  295,  Bek.  Helena  was  worshiped  in  bis  time  as  a  goddess 
at  Therapnae  (ib,  p.  295).  He  recites  the  settlements  of  Danaus, 
Kadmus  and  Pelops  in  Greece,  as  undoubted  historical  facts  (p.  297)' 
In  bis  discourse  called  Busiris,  be  accuses  Polykrat^s  the  sophiit  of  a 
gross  anachronism  in  having  placed  Busiris  subsequent  in  point  of  date 
to  Orpheus  and  jEoIus  (Or.  xi.  p.  301,  Bek.),  and  he  adds  that  the  tale 
of  Busiris  having  been  slain  by  HSrakl^s  was  chronologically  impossible 
(p.  309).  Of  the  long  Athenian  genealogy  from  Kekrops  to  Theseus, 
he  speaks  with  perfect  historical  confidence  (Panathenaic.  p.  349,  Bek.) ; 
not  less  so  of  the  adventures  of  Herakl^s  and  his  mythical  contempo- 
raries, which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Arcbidamus  as  a  justification 
of  the  Spartan  title  to  Messenia  (Or.  vi.  Archidamus,  p.  156,  Bek.;  com- 
pare Or.  V.  Philippus,  pp.  1 14, 138),  (f>da-iv,  ols  ir€p\  t£v  iraktu£vwurr€vo' 
fi€v,  &c.  He  condemns  the  poets  in  strong  language  for  the  wicked  and 
dissolute  tales  which  they  circulated  respecting  the  gods :  many  of  them 
(be  says)  had  been  punished  for  such  blasphemies  by  blindness,  poverty, 
exile  and  other  misfortunes  (Or.  xi.  p.  309,  Bek.). 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  Isokrat^  applies  no  principles  of  hi- 
storical criticism  to  the  mythes;  he  rejects  such  as  appear  to  him  dis- 
creditable or  unworthy,  and  believes  the  rest. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  21-22. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  history  have  been  noticed  in  an  able  article 
o  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1846;  as  well  as  in  the  Heidel- 
berger  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur  (1846.  No.  41.  pp.  641-656)  by  Pro- 
fessor Kortiim. 

While  expressing,  on  several  points,  approbation  of  my  work,  by 
which  I  feel  much  flattered — ^both  my  English  and  my  Grerman  critic 
take  partial  objection  to  the  views  respecting  Grecian  legend.  While 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  contends  that  the  mythopoeic  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  though  essentially  loose  and  untrustworthy,  is  never  creative, 
but  requires  some  basis  of  fact  to  work  upon — Kortiim  thinks  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  Thucydid^s,  as  regards  his  way  of  dealing  with 
legend ;  that  I  do  not  allow  sufficient  weight  to  the  authority  of  an 
historian  so  circumspect  and  so  cold-blooded  (den  kalt-bluthigsten  und 
besonncnstcn  Historiker  des  Alterthums,  p.  653)   as   a   satisfactory 
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seems  to  have  been  at  variance  with  that  which 
was  popular  among  his  contemporaries. 

To  touch  a  little  upon  the  later  historians   by 

voucher  for  the  early  facts  of  Grecian  history  in  his  preface  (Herr  G. 
Fehlt  also,  wenn  er  das  anerkannt  kritische  Pro-oemium  als  Gewahrs- 
mann  verschmaht,  p.  654). 

No  man  feels  more  powerfully  than  I  do  the  merits  of  Thucydidls 
as  an  historian,  or  the  value  of  the  example  which  he  set  in  multiply •> 
ing  critical  inquiries  respecting  matters  recent  and  verifiable.  But  the 
ablest  judge  or  advocate,  in  investigating  specific  facts,  can  proceed  no 
further  than  he  finds  witnesses  having  the  means  of  knowledge  and 
i^illing  more  or  less  to  tell  truth.  In  reference  to  facts  prior  to  776  B.C., 
Thucydid^s  had  nothing  before  him  except  the  legendary  poets,  whose 
credibility  is  not  at  all  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  he  accepted 
them  as  witnesses,  applying  himself  only  to  cut  down  and  modify  their 
allegations.  His  credibility  in  regard  to  the  specific  facts  of  these  early 
times  depends  altogether  upon  theirs.  Now  we  in  our  day  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  for  appreciating  their  credibility  than  he  was  in  his,  since 
the  foundations  of  historical  evidence  are  so  much  more  fully  under* 
stood,  and  good  or  bad  materials  for  history  are  open  to  comparison  in 
such  large  extent  and  variety.  Instead  of  wondering  that  he  shared  the 
general  faith  in  such  delusive  guides — we  ought  rather  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  reserve  with  which  he  qualified  that  faith,  and  for  the 
sound  idea  of  historical  possibiUty  to  which  he  held  fast  as  the  limit 
of  his  confidence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Thuc}'didSs  as  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  (Gewahrsmann)  for  matters  of  fact  which  he  de- 
rives only  from  such  sources. 

Professor  Kortiim  considers  that  I  am  inconsistent  with  myself  in 
refusing  to  discriminate  particular  matters  of  historical  fact  among  the 
legends — and  yet  in  accepting  these  legends  (in  my  chap,  xx.)  as  giving 
a  faithful  mirror  of  the  general  state  of  early  Grecian  society  (p.  653). 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  no  inconsistency,  but  a  real  and  important 
distinction.  Whether  HSraklSs^  Agamemnon,  Odysseus,  &c.  were  real 
persons,  and  performed  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  possible  actions  ascribed 
to  them — I  profess  myself  unable  to  determine.  But  even  assuming 
both  the  persons  and  their  exploits  to  be  fictions,  these  very  fictions 
will  have  been  conceived  and  put  together  in  conformity  to  the  general 
social  phcenomena  among  which  the  describer  and  his  hearers  lived — 
and  will  thus  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  manners  then  prevalent.  In 
fact  the  real  value  of  the  Preface  of  Thucydides,  upon  which  Professor 
Kortiim  bestows  such  just  praise,  consists,  not  in  the  pai*ticular  facts 
which  he  brings  out  by  altering  the  legends,  but  in  the  rational  general 
views  which  he  sets  forth  respecting  early  Grecian  society,  and  lespect- 
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whom  these  mythes  were  handled,  we  find  that 
AnaxitnenSs  of  Lampsacus  composed  a  consecutive 
history  of  events,  beginning  from  the  Theogony 
down  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia\  But  Ephorus 
professed  to  omit  all  the  mythical  narratives  which 
are  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids,  (such  restriction  would  of  course  have 
banished  the  siege  of  Troy,)  and  even  reproved 
those  who  introduced  mythes  into  historical  wri- 
ting ;  adding,  that  everywhere  truth  was  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at^.  Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often 
to  have  departed  from  his  own  rule^.  Theopompus, 

ing  the  steps  as  well  as  the  causes  whereby  it  attained  its  actual  posi- 
tion as  he  saw  it. 

Professor  Kortiim  also  affirms  that  the  mythes  contain  ''real  matter 
of  fact  along  with  mere  conceptions : "  which  affirmation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  when  he  says  that  the  mythopoeic 
faculty  is  not  creative.  Taking  the  mythes  in  the  mass»  I  doubt  not  that 
this  is  true,  nor  have  I  anywhere  denied  it.  Taking  them  one  by  one,  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  it.  My  position  is,  that  whether  there  be  mat- 
ter of  fact  or  not,  we  have  no  test  whereby  it  can  be  singled  out,  iden- 
tified and  severed  from  the  accompanying  fiction.  And  it  lies  upon 
those,  who  proclaim  the  practicability  of  such  severance,  to  exhibit 
some  means  of  verification  better  than  any  which  has  been  yet  pointed 
out.  If  Thucydid^s  has  failed  in  doing  this,  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  many  authors  who  have  made  the  same  attempt  after  him  have  been 
more  successful. 

It  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  the  mythopoeic  faculty  is  creatire, 
when  we  have  before  us  so  many  divine  legends  not  merely  in  Greece, 
but  in  other  countries  also.  To  suppose  that  these  religious  legends  are 
mere  exaggerations,  &c.  of  some  basis  of  actual  fact — ^that  the  gods  of 
polytheism  were  merely  divinised  men  with  qualities  distorted  or  feigned 
•^would  be  to  embrace  in  substance  the  theoiy  of  Eu^merus. 

'  Dioddr.  XV.  89.     He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  Dioddr.  iv.  1.  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422,  eniTifArfaas  rois  <fitKofiv6owrt»  ip 
T§  TTJs  loTOpias  ypaifi^, 

'  Ephorus  recounted  the  principal  adventures  of  HSrakles  (Fragm. 
8, 9,  ed.  Marx.),  the  tales  of  Kadmus  and  Harmonia  (Fragm.  12),  the  ba- 
nishment of  iEt61us  from  Elis  (Fragm.  15 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 35/) ;  he  drew 
inferences  from  the  chronology  of  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars  (Fragm. 
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on  the  other  hand,  openly  proclaimed  that  he  could 
narrate  fables  in  his  history  better  than  Herodotus, 
or  Ktesias,  or  Hellanicus^  The  fragments  which 
remain  to  us  exhibit  some  proof  that  this  promise 
was  performed  as  to  quantity*;  though  as  to  his 
style  of  narration,  the  judgement  of  Dionysius  is 
unfavourable.  Xenoph6n  ennobled  his  favourite 
amusement  of  the  chase  by  numerous  examples 
chosen  from  the  heroic  world,  tracing  their  por- 
traits with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  undiminished 
faith.  KallisthenSs,  like  Epborus,  professed  to 
omit  all  mythes  which  referred  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  ;  yet  we  know  that 
he  devoted  a  separate  book  or  portion  of  his  history 
to  the  Trojan  war*.  Philistus  introduced  some 
mythes  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  hi- 
story ;  but  Timaeus  was  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  the  copious  and  indiscriminate  way  in 

28) ;  be  related  the  coming  of  Daedalus  to  the  Sikan  king  Kokalus,  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Amazons  (Fragm.  99-103). 

He  was  particularly  copious  in  his  information  about  Kria-tts,  aTrouciat 
and  avyyevelcu  (Polyb.  ix.  1). 

»  Strabo,  i.  p.  74. 

=  Dionys.  Halic.  De  Vett.  Scriptt.  Judic.  p.  428,  Reisk ;  iElian,  V.  H. 
iii.  18^  QtoTTOfuros B€iv6s  fjLv06koyo^. 

Theopompus  affirmed,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  went  into  the  for- 
bidden precinct  {t6  a^arov)  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia  gave  no  shadow  (Polyb. 
xvi.  12).  He  recounted  the  stoiy  of  Midas  and  Sildnus  (Fragm.  74 1 
75,  76,  ed.  Wichers) ;  he  said  a  good  deal  about  the  heroes  of  Troy;  and 
he  seems  to  have  assigned  the  misfortunes  of  the  Ndorot  to  an  historical 
cause — the  rottenness  of  the  Grecian  ships  from  the  length  of  the  siege, 
while  the  genuine  epic  ascribes  it  to  the  anger  of  Athln^  (Fragm.  112, 
113,  114  ;  Schol.  Homer.  Iliad,  ii.  135);  he  narrated  an  alleged  expul- 
sion of  Kinyras  from  Cyprus  by  Agamemn6n  (Fragm.  Ill);  he  gave 
the  genealogy  of  the  Macedonian  queen  Olympias  up  to  Achilles  and 
iSakus  (Fragm.  232). 

*  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Familiar,  v.  12;  Xenophon  de  Venation,  c.  1. 
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which  he  collected  and  repeated  such  legends  V 
Some  of  these  writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in 
transforming  the  mythical  circumstances  into  plau- 
sible matter  of  history :  Ephorus  in  particular  con- 
verted the  serpent  Pyth6,  slain  by  Apollo,  into  a  ty- 
rannical king^ 

But  the  author  who  pushed  this  transmutation 
of  legend  into  history  to  the  greatest  length,  was 
the  Messenian  EuSmerus,  contemporary  of  Kassan- 
der  of  Maceddn.  He  melted  down  in  this  way  the 
divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the  heroic — 
representing  both  gods  and  heroes  as  having  been 
mere  earthborn  men,  though  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary level  in  respect  of  force  and  capacity,  and 
deified  or  heroified  after  death  as  a  recompense  for 
services  or  striking  exploits.  In  the  course  of  a 
voyage  into  the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Kassander,  EuSmerus  professed  to  have 
discovered  a  fabulous  country  called  Panchaia,  in 
which  was  a  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Zeus:  he 
there  described  a  golden  column  with  an  inscrip- 
tion purporting  to  have  been  put  up  by  Zeus 
himself,  and  detailing  his  exploits  while  on  earth^. 

^  Philistus,  Fragm.  1  (Goller),  Daedalus  and  Kokalus ;  about  Liber 
and  Juno  (Fragm.  57) ;  about  the  migration  of  the  Sikels  into  SiciJy 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  (ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  3). 

Timfeus  (Fragm.  50,  51,  52,  53,  Goller)  related  many  fab1f»s  respecting 
Jasdn,  M^dea,  and  the  Argonauts  generally.  The  miscarriage  of  the 
Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  before  S^Tacuse  is  imputed  to  the 
anger  of  H^rakl^s  against  the  Athenians  because  they  came  to  assist 
theEgestans,  descendants  of  Troy  (Plutarch,  Nikias,  1), — a  naked  re- 
production of  genuine  epical  agencies  by  an  historian ;  also  about  Dio- 
mSdSs  and  the  Daunians ;  Phacthdn  and  the  river  Eridanus ;  the  com* 
bats  of  the  Gigantes  in  the  Phlegraean  plains  (Fragm.  97 y  99,  102). 

«  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422. 

'  Compare  Diodor.  v.  44-4fi  -,  and  Lactantius,  De  Fals&  Relig.  i.  11. 
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Some  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  num- 
bered  Polybius,  followed  the  views  of  Eu6merus, 
and  the  Roman  poet  Ennius^  translated  his  Historia 
Sacra ;  but  on  the  whole  he  never  acquired  favour, 
and  the  unblushing  inventions  which  he  put  into 
circulation  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  disgrace 
both  the  author  and  his  opinions.  The  doctrine 
that  all  the  gods  had  once  existed  as  mere  men 
offended  the  religious  pagans,  and  drew  upon  Eu6- 
merus  the  imputation  of  atheism  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several  of 
the  Christian  assailants  of  paganism, — ^by  Minucius 
FeUx,  Lactantius,  and  St.  Augustin,  who  found  the 
ground  ready  prepared  for  them  in  their  efforts  to 
strip  Zeus  and  the  other  pagan  gods  of  the  attri- 
butes of  deity.  They  believed  not  only  in  the 
main  theory,  but  also  in  the  copious  details  of 
Eudmerus  ;  and  the  same  man  whom  Strabo  casts 
aside  as  almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity,  was  ex- 
tolled by  them  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  careful 
historical  inquiry*. 

'  Cicero,  De  Natur&  Deor.  i.  42;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  48. 

*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  102.  Ov  ttoXv  o5v  XetTrrrat  ravra  tS>v  IlvOta  jcoi 
EvrffUpov  Koi  *AvTi(l>dvovs  ^cvo-/Mira>i^ ;  compare  also  i.  p.  47,  and  ii. 
p.  104. 

St.  Augusin,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  (Civitat.  Dei,  vi.  7)»  "  Quid 
de  ipso  Jove  senserunt,  qui  nutrieem  ejus  in  Capitolio  posuerunt? 
Nonne  attestati  sunt  omnes  Euemero,  qui  non  fabulos&  gamilitate,  sed 
historicd  diligentid,  homines  fuisse  mortalesque  conscripsit?*'  And 
Minucius  Felix  (Octay.  20-21 ), "  Euemerus  exequitur  Deorum  natales  : 
patrias,  sepulcra,  dinumerat,  et  per  provincias  monstrat,  Dicteei  Jovis, 
et  Apollinis  Delphici,  et  Pharise  Isidis,  et  Cereris  Eleusinise."  Com- 
pare Augustin,  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  8-14 ;  and  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort, 
ad  Gent.  pp.  16-18,  Sylb. 

Lactantius  (De  Fals4  Relig.c.  13, 14, 16)  gives  copious  citations  from 
Ennius's  translation  of  t^e  Historia  Sacra  of  Eulmerus. 

EvrifX€po?,  6  €mK\riB€\s  aOtos,  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv.  Physicos,  ix. 
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But  though  the  pagan  world  repudiated  that 
**  lowering  tone  of  explanation"  which  effaced  the 
superhuman  personality  of  Zeus  and  the  great  gods 
of  Olympus,  the  mythical  persons  and  narratives 
generally  came  to  be  surveyed  more  and  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history,  and  subjected  to  such 
alterations  as  might  make  them  look  more  like 
plausible  matter  of  fact.  Polybius,  Strabo,  Dio- 
d6rus,  and  Pausanias,  cast  the  mythes  into  histo- 
rical statements — with  more  or  less  of  transforma- 
tion, as  the  case  may  require,  assuming  always  that 
there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  which  may  be  discovered 
by  removing  poetical  exaggerations  and  allowing 
for  mistakes.  Strabo,  in  particillar,  lays  down  that 
principle  broadly  and  unequivocally  in  his  remarks 
upon  Homer.  To  give  pure  fiction,  without  any 
foundation  of  fact,  was  in  his  judgement  utterly  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  genius ;  and  he  comments 
with  considerable  acrimony  on  the  geographer  Era- 
tosthenes, who  maintains  the  opposite  opinion. 
Again,  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Homeric  i£olus, 
the  dispenser  of  the  winds  by  appointment  from 
Zeus,  was  in  reality  a  man  eminently  skilled  in 
navigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the  weather ; 

§  17-51.     Compare  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42;  Plutarch,  De  Iside 
et  Osiride,  c.  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Wytt. 

Nitzgch  assumes  (Helden  Sage  der  Griecfaen,  sect.  7-  p.  84)  that  the 
voyage  of  EuSmerus  to  Panchaia  was  intended  only  as  an  amusing  ro> 
mance,  and  that  Straho,  Polyhius,  Eratosthenes  and  Plutarch  were 
mistaken  in  construing  it  as  a  serious  recital.  Bottiger,  in  his  Kunst- 
Mythologie  der  Griechen  (Absch.  ii.  s.  6.  p.  190),  takes  the  same  view. 
But  not  the  least  reason  is  given  for  adopting  this  opinion,  and  it  seems 
to  me  far-fetched  and  improbable ;  Lobeck  ( Aglaopham.  p.  989),  though 
Nitzsch  alludes  to  him  as  holding  it,  manifests  no  such  tendency,  as  far 
as  I  can  observe. 
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that  the  Cycl6pes  and  Lsestrygones  were  wild  and 
savage  real  men  in  Sicily;  and  that  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  were  a  figurative  representation  of  dan- 
gers arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of  Dio- 
nysus and  HSraklds,  and  of  the  long  wanderings  of 
Jas6n,  Menelaus,  and  Odysseus,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  extended  commercial  range  of  the 
Phoenician  merchant-ships  :  he  explains  the  report 
of  ThSseus  and  Peirithous  having  descended  to 
Had6s,  by  their  dangerous  earthly  pilgrimages, — 
and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskuri  as  the  protectors 
of  the  imperiled  mariner,  by  the  celebrity  which 
they  had  acquired  as  real  men  and  navigators. 

Diod6rus  gave  at  considerable  length  versions 
of  the  current  fables  respecting  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  Grecian  mythical  world,  compiled 
confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incongruous  authors. 
Sometimes  the  my  the  is  reproduced  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  partially,  and 
sometimes  wholly,  historicised.  Amidst  this  jumble 
of  dissentient  authorities  we  can  trace  little  of  a 
systematic  view,  except  the  general  conviction  that 
there  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mythes  a  real  chro- 
nological sequence  of  persons,  and  real  matter  of 
fact,  historical  or  ultra-historical.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  few  occasions  on  which  Diod6rus 
brings  us  back  a  step  nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  old  logographers.  For,  in  reference  to  H6rakl6s, 
he  protests  against  the  scheme  of  cutting  down  the 
mythes  to  the  level  of  present  reality,  and  con- 
tends that  a  special  standard  of  ultra-historical 
credibility  ought  to  be  constituted,  so  as  to  include 
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the  my  the  in  its  native  dimensions,  and  do  fitting 
honour  to  the  grand,  beneficent,  and  superhuman 
personality  of  HdraklSs  and  other  heroes  or  demi- 
gods. To  apply  to  such  persons  the  common 
measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  to  cavil  at  the 
glorious  picture  which  grateful  man  has  drawn  of 
them,  is  at  once  ungracious  and  irrational.  All 
nice  criticism  into  the  truth  of  the  legendary  nar- 
ratives is  out  of  place :  we  show  our  reverence  to 
the  god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  of  his 
history,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  best 
guesses  which  we  can  make,  amidst  the  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  numberless  discrepancies  which 
they  present ^  Yet  though  Diod6rus  here  exhibits 
a  preponderance  of  the  religious  sentiment  over  the 
purely  historical  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds 
us  of  a  period  earlier  than  Thucydidte — he  in  an- 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  1-8.  ^Ei^tot  yhp  rSiv  dvaytpexrKovrcav,  ov  ducaia  ;(^pc6ficyoc 
Kpi<r€i,  TOKpi^is  €Vt(i;rot)irtv  €V  rais  dpxaicus  fivBokoyiatSf  eirioi;;  rots 
irpoTTOfjJtfois  iv  T^  Kaff  ^fias  XP^^^»  *^^  ^^  dt(rra^6/i€va  r«3v  tpyaa/  6ui  to 
fjLtyeBoSf  €K  Tov  Kaff  avroirs  ^iov  T€KpaLp6pjeuoif  rfjv  *HpajeX€ovf  dvvafuv  cV 
TTJs  d€r$€Vfias  rwv  vvv  difSpmr<ov  dtoapova-iv,  &aTe  dia  ttjf  xnr^pfiokijp  rov 
fieyeBovs  r&v  epyav  dirioTeia-Bctt  rrfv  ypaKfirjv,  KaOokov  yhp  €V  rais  dp- 
Xolcus  p.v0o\oyl<us  ovk  ck  iravrbs  rp&irov  iriKpSts^  t^v  dXrjBciav 
cferaoTeov.  Kai  yap  iv  rois  Ocdrpois  Treireio'p.ivoi'fifiTf  Kcv- 
ravpovs  dc</>vftff  i^  mpoytvS^v  aapurav  inrdp^at,  furfrc  Trfpvdvrjv  r/>t- 
aaparov,  ofias  ir poabex^p'^Oa  ras  roiavras  pvBoXoyias, 
Koi  rals  ifTKrijpaaiais  (rvvav^opev  rffv  rov  Bfov  Tip,rjv, 
Ka\  yap  aroTTov,  'HpcucKia  pkv  ifrt  Kar  dvOpomovs  ^vra  rois  idtocr  irdvois 
i^rjptpScrcu  rrfv  olKovp,evTjv,  rovs  S'  dv$pamovs,  iinXa6op,€Vovs  rrjs  Koivrjt 
€V€pyea'iat,  <rvKo<l)  avT€LV  rov  im  roty  KaXXtarois  fpyots hraivov, &c. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage :  first,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  the 
total  inapplicability  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  historical  past  as  nar- 
ratives about  HSraklSs ;  next,  inasmuch  as  it  suspends  the  employment 
of  critical  and  scientific  tests,  and  invokes  an  acquiescence  interwoven 
and  identified  with  the  feelings,  as  the  proper  mode  of  evincing  pious 
reverence  for  the  god  Hdrakl6s.  It  aims  at  reproducing  exactly  that 
state  of  mind  to  which  the  mythes  were  addressed,  and  with  which  alone 
they  could  ever  be  in  thorough  harmony. 
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other  place  inserts  a  series  of  stories  which  seem 
to  be  derived  from  Eu^merus,  and  in  which  Ura- 
nus, Kronus  and  Zeus  appear  reduced  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  human  kings  celebrated  for  their  exploits 
and  benefactions \  Many  of  the  authors,  whom 
Diodorus  copies,  have  so  entangled  together  Gre- 
cian, Asiatic,  Egyptian  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass  can  be  considered  as  at  all 
connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic  mind. 

Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his 
view  of  the  Grecian  mythes  than  Diodorus  :  his 
sincere  piety  makes  him  inclined  to  faith  generally 
with  regard  to  the  mythical  narratives,  but  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  histori- 
cising  or  allegorising  them.  His  belief  in  the  ge- 
neral reality  of  the  mythical  history  and  chronology 
is  complete,  in  spite  of  the  many  discrepancies  which 
he  finds  in  it,  and  which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  conceived 
clearly,  and  applied  consistently,  the  semi-historical 
theory  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  is  Palaephatus,  of 
whose  work  what  appears  to  be  a  short  abstract  has 
been  preserved  *.  In  the  short  preface  of  this  trea- 
tise *•  concerning  Incredible  Tales,"  he  remarks, 

>  Diod6r.  iii.  45-60;  v.  44-46. 

'  The  work  of  Palsepbatus,  probably  this  original,  is  alluded  to  in  tbe 
Ctrw  of  Virgil  (88): 

**  Docta  PalaspbatiH  testatur  yoce  pap}TU8." 

Tbe  date  of  Palsepbatus  is  unknown — ^indeed  this  passage  of  tbe  Ciris 
seems  the  only  ground  that  there  is  for  inference  respecting  it.  That 
which  we  now  possess  is  probably  an  extract  from  a  larger  work — ^made 
by  another  person  at  some  later  time  :  see  Vossius  de  Historicis  Greecis, 
p.  478,  ed.  Westermann. 
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that  some  men,  from  want  of  instruction,  believe 
all  the  current  narratives;  while  others,  more 
searching  and  cautious,  disbelieve  them  altogether. 
Each  of  these  extremes  he  is  anxious  to  avoid.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative  could 
ever  have  acquired  credence  unless  it  had  been 
founded  in  truth  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  accept  so  much  of  the  existing  narratives  as 
conflicts  with  the  analogies  of  present  natural  phse- 
nomena.  If  such  things  ever  had  been,  they  would 
still  continue  to  be — but  they  never  have  so  occur- 
red ;  and  the  extra- analogical  features  of  the  stories 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  licence  of  the  poets.  Pa- 
laephatus  wishes  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  neither 
accepting  all  nor  rejecting  all :  accordingly,  he  had 
taken  great  pains  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  many  of  the  narratives  ;  he  had  visited  the  loca- 
lities wherein  they  had  taken  place,  and  made  care- 
ful inquiries  from  old  men  and  others  ^     The  re- 

^  Palfephat.  init.  ap.  Script.  Mythogr.  ed.  Westermaim,  p.  268.  Tap 
dvBpamcdv  ol  fi€V  irtlOovrai  ircun  rois  Xeyo/icvocs-,  as  avo/xiXi/roc  axxfiias  Kai 
€7rKrnjfir)s — ol  dc  nvKPortpot  r^v  (fivaiy  koX  Trokxmpayfioves  afFurrova-i  t6 
irapoKov  firfdtv  yeveadcu  rovrav,    *£/aoI  dc  boK€i  ywiaScu.  iravra  ra  Xcyo- 

IJktva* y€p6fuva  dc  riva  ol  Troiip-at  Koi  Xoyoypatfioi  irap€Tpt^av  cir  t6 

airurrmpov  koI  Oavfiau'i&Ttpoy  roC  BavfidCtuf  tptKa  row  avBpcmovs,  'Eyoi 
dc  yivaa-Ka,  ^ri  ov  bvvarai  rh  roiavra  thwn  ola  Kai  Xeyerat'  rovro  dc  jcal 
dtctXi/^a,  Sti  tl  firj  iy4vrro,  ovk  hv  ikiy€TO. 

The  main  assumption  of  the  semi-historical  theory  is  here  shortly 
and  clearly  stated. 

One  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Minucius  Felix,  is  astonished  at 
the  easy  belief  of  his  pagan  foref&thers  in  miracles.  If  ever  such  things 
had  been  done  in  former  times  (he  affirms),  they  would  continue  to  be 
done  now;  as  they  cannot  be  done  now,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
never  were  really  done  formerly  (Minucius  Felix,  Octav.  c.  20) :  ''  Ma- 
joribus  enim  nostris  tam  facilis  in  mendaciis  fides  fiiit,  ut  temer^  credi- 
derint  etiam  alia  monstruosa  mira  miracula,  Scyllam  multiplicem,  Chi- 
mseram  multiformem,  Hydram,  et  Centaiu'os.   Quid  illas  aniles  fEibulas — 
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suits  of  his  researches  are  presented  in  a  new  ver- 
sion of  fifty  legends,  among  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  fabulous,  comprising  the  Centaurs, 
Pasipha6,  Aktaedn,  Kadmus  and  the  Sparti,  the 
Sphinx,  Cycnus,  Daedalus,  the  Trojan  horse,  iEolus, 
Scylla,  Gery6n,  Belleroph6n,  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Palsephatus  has  per- 
formed his  promise  of  transforming  the  *'  incredi- 
bilia "  into  narratives  in  themselves  plausible  and 
unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  always 
follows  some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal. 
The  Centaurs  (he  tells  us)  were  a  body  of  young 
men  from  the  village  of  Nephel6  in  Thessaly,  who 
first  trained  and  mounted  horses  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  a  herd  of  bulls  belonging  to  Ixi6n  king 
of  the  Lapithse,  which  had  run  wild  and  done  great 
damage  :  they  pursued  these  wild  bulls  on  horse- 
back, and  pierced  them  with  their  spears,  thus  ac- 
quiring both  the  name  of  Prickers  {Kevropec)  and  the 
imputed  attribute  of  joint  body  with  the  horse. 
Aktaedn  was  an  Arcadian,  who  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and 
was  thus  eaten  up  by  the  expense  of  his  hounds. 
The  dragon  whom  Kadmus  killed  at  Thebes,  was 
in  reality  Drako  king  of  Thebes ;  and  the  dragon's 
teeth  which  he  was  said  to  have  sown,  and  from 
whence  sprung  a  crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point 
of  fact  elephants'  teeth,  which  Kadmus  as  a  rich 
Phoenician  had  brought  over  with  him  :  the  sons  of 
Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth  and   employed 

de  hominibus  aves,  et  feras  homines,  et  de  hominibus  arbores  atque 
flores  ?  Qms,  si  essent  facta,  fierent ;  quia  fieri  non  possunt,  ideo  nee 
facta  sunt." 
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the  proceeds  to  levy  troops  against  Kadmus.  Dae- 
dalus, instead  of  flying  across  the  sea  on  wings, 
had  escaped  from  Krlte  in  a  swift  sailing-boat  un- 
der a  violent  storm  :  Kottus,  Briareus  and  Gyg^s 
were  not  persons  with  one  hundred  hands,  but  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Hekatoncheiria  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  who  warred  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Olympus  against  the  Titans  :  Scylla,  whom 
Odysseus  so  narrowly  escaped,  was  a  fast-sailing 
piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus,  the  alleged 
winged  horse  of  Belleroph6n\ 

^  Palsephat.  Nairat.  1,  3,  6,  13,  20,  21,  29.  Two  short  treatises  on 
the  same  subject  as  this  of  Palsephatus,  are  printed  along  with  it  both 
in  the  collection  of  Gale  and  of  Westermann ;  the  one  HeracUti  de  /«- 
credibilibwf,  the  other  Anonymi  de  Incredibilibus.  They  both  profess  to 
interpret  some  of  the  extraordinary  or  miraculous  mythes,  and  proceed 
in  a  track  not  unlike  that  of  Paleephatus.  Soylla  was  a  beautiful  cour- 
tezan, surrounded  with  abominable  parasites :  she  ensnared  and  ruined 
the  companions  of  Odysseus,  though  he  himself  was  prudent  enough  to 
escape  her  (Heraclit.  c.  2.  p.  313,  West.).  Atlas  was  a  great  astrono- 
mer ;  PasiphaS  fell  in  love  with  a  youth  named  Taurus ;  the  monster 
called  the  Chimsera  was  in  reality  a  ferocious  queen,  who  had  two 
brothers  called  Leo  and  Drako ;  the  ram  which  carried  Phryxus  and 
HellS  across  the  ^gean  was  a  boatman  named  Krias  (Heraclit.  c.  2, 6, 
16,  24). 

A  great  number  of  similar  explanations  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Scholia  on  Homer  and  the  Conmientary  of  Eustathius,  without  speci- 
fication of  their  authors. 

The6n  considers  such  resolution  of  fable  into  plausible  histoiy  as  a 
proof  of  surpassing  ingenuity  (Progymnasmata,  cap.  6,  ap.  Walz.  Coll. 
Rhett.  Grsec.  i.  p.  219).  Others  among  the  Rhetors,  too,  exercised  their 
talents  sometimes  in  vindicating,  sometimes  in  controverting,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ancient  mythes.  See  the  Progymnasmata  of  Nicolaus — 
Karao'Ktv^  Sri  tUdra  ra  Kara  Nco/Si/v  'ApatrKcvrf  ori  ovk  ciicora  ra  Kara 
fii6fiTjv  (ap.  Walz.  Coll.  Rhetor,  i.  p.  284-318),  where  there  are  many 
specimens  of  this  fanciful  mode  of  handling. 

Plutarch  however,  in  one  of  his  treatises,  accepts  Minotaurs,  Sphinxes, 
Centaurs,  &c.  as  realities;  he  treats  them  as  products  of  the  mon- 
strous, incestuous,  and  ungovernable  lusts  of  man,  which  he  contrasts 
with  the  simple  and  moderate  passions  of  animals  (Plutarch,  Gryllus, 
p.  990). 
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By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Paiaephatus  elimi- 
nates ail  the  incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves 
to  us  a  string  of  tales  perfectly  credible  and  com- 
monplace, which  we  should  readily  believe,  pro- 
vided a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could 
be  produced  in  their  favour.  If  his  treatment  not 
only  disenchants  the  original  mythes,  but  even  ef- 
faces their  generic  and  essential  character,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than  what  is  done 
by  Thucydid^s  in  his  sketch  of  the  Trojan  war.  Pa- 
Isephatus  handles  the  mythes  consistently,  accord- 
ing to  the  semi-historical  theory,  and  his  results 
exhibit  the  maximum  which  that  theory  can  ever 
present.  By  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the 
impossible,  and  arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plau- 
sible, but  totally  uncertified ;  beyond  this  point  we 
cannot  penetrate,  without  the  light  of  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  plausible  fiction  \ 

It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancient  mythes  were  received  and  dealt 

^  The  learned  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant  regards  the  explanations  of  Palae- 
phatus  as  if  they  were  founded  upon  real  fact.  He  admits^  for  ex- 
ample, the  city  Nephell  alleged  by  that  author  in  his  exposition  of  the 
fable  of  the  Centaurs.  Moreover,  he  speaks  with  much  commendation 
of  Pal»phatu8  generally :  "  He  (Palsphatus)  wrote  early,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  serious  and  sensible  person;  one  who  saw  the  absurdity 
of  the  fables  upon  which  the  theology  of  his  country  was  founded." 
(Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  411-435.) 

So  also  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (Enquiry  into  Vulgar  EiTors,  Book  I. 
ehap.  Ti.  |>.  221,  ed.  1835)  alludes  to  Palsephatus  as  having  incontest- 
ably  pointed  out  the  real  basis  of  the  fables.  '*  And  surely  the  fabulous 
inclination  of  those  days  was  greater  than  any  since ;  which  swarmed  so 
with  fables,  and  from  such  slender  grounds  took  hints  for  fictions,  poison- 
ing the  world  ever  after :  wherein  how  far  they  succeeded,  may  be  ex- 
emplified from  Paleephatus,  in  his  Book  of  Fabulous  Narrations." 

VOL.  I.  2  O 
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with  by  the  philosophers.  The  earliest  expression 
which  we  hear,  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  is  the  se- 
vere censure  bestowed  upon  them  on  ethical  grounds 
byXenophanSs  of  Koloph6n,  and  seemingly  by  some 
others  of  his  contemporaries  ^  It  was  apparently 
in  reply  to  such  charges,  which  did  not  admit  of 
being  directly  rebutted,  that  Theagen6s  of  Rhdgium 
(about  520  B.C.)  first  started  the  idea  of  a  double 
meaning  in  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  narratives, 
— an  interior  sense,  different  from  that  which  the 
words  in  their  obvious  meaning  bore,  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  analogous,  and  discoverable  by  saga- 
cious divination.  Upon  this  principle  he  allego- 
rised especially  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad  ^. 
In  the  succeeding  century,  Anaxagoras  and  Metro- 
d6rus  carried  out  the  allegorical  explanation  more 
comprehensively  and  systematically ;  the  former 
representing  the  mythical  personages  as  mere  men- 
tal conceptions  invested  with  name  and  gender,  and 

^  Xenophan.  ap.  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Mathemat.  ix.  193.  He  also  disap- 
proyed  of  the  rites,  accompanied  by  mourning  and  wailing,  with  whidi 
the  Eleat^  worshiped  Leukothea :  he  told  them,  ci  fUv  $€6v  viroXofi- 
fidifova-i,  fifj  OpTiveuf'  tl  dc  SvBpwrov,  fu^  6v€iv  (Aristotel.  Rhet.  ii.  23). 

Xenophands  pronounced  the  battles  of  the  Titans,  Gigantes  and  Cen- 
taurs to  be  "  fictions  of  our  predecessors,"  vk&crnara  r&p  vportpw  (Xe- 
nophan. Fragm.  L  p.  42,  ed.  Schneidewin). 

See  a  curious  comparison  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  theology  in  Dio- 
nys.  Halicani.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  20. 

'  Schol.  niad.  zx.  67 ;  Tatian.  adv.  Gnec.  c.  48.  Hlrakleitus  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  impudent  atheists  who  found  fault  with  the  dfline 
mythes  of  the  Uiad,  ignorant  of  their  true  allegorical  meaning :  iy  rmw 
tfiri^wo/i^vuv  T^  'Ofjofpij^  r^fta  tovs  "Upas  dccr/iovf  cuTiarai,  ical  no/ufov- 
mp  vKffP  nva  day^iXfj  rfjs  dStov  frp6s  "OfUfpov  ^X**^  fiavlas  ravra — ^H 
cv  fUfipjf  dr»  r  iufff}i»  ^^^oSwy,  &c.  XcXi;^  d*  ovrovs  in  rovrou  roir 
tnttrw  iKT€$€ok6ytfrai  fi  rov  iroprhs  ytpeaig,  kclL  rii  <nn>rx^  ^B6ptpa  rcicr- 
<rapa  (7to«;(€mi  tovtwp  r»v  arixoiv  iari  t6(is  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  Uiad. 
XV.  18). 
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illustrative  of  ethical  precepts, — the  latter  connect- 
ing them  with  physical  principles  and  phenomena. 
Metrod6rus  resolved  not  only  the  persons  of  Zeus, 
H6r6  and  Ath6n6,  but  also  those  of  Agamemndn, 
Achilles  and  Hect6r,  into  various  elemental  combi- 
nations and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  ad- 
ventures ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  concealed 
under  the  veil  of  allegory  ^  EmpedoklSs,  Prodikus, 
Antisthenfis,  ParmenidSs,  HSrakleidSs  of  Pontus, 
and  in  a  later  age,  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers generally^,  followed  more  or  less  the  same 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  11 ;  Tatian.  adv.  Grace,  c.  37;  Hesychiua,  t.  *Ayo- 
lufivova.  See  the  ethical  turn  given  to  the  stories  of  Circ^,  the  Sirens 
and  Scylla,  in  Xenoph.  Memorah.  i.  3, 7;  ii.  6, 11-31.  Syncellua,  Chro- 
nic, p.  149.  'EpfiriveOovtri  ^e  ol  *AvcL^ay6p€u>i  roits  fiv$&^is  $€Oifg,  vcvv 
fifv  t6v  Ala,  TJjv  de  *ABrfpdv  rixvriv,  &c. 

Usehold  and  other  modem  German  authors  seem  to  have  adopted  in 
its  full  extent  the  principle  of  interpretation  proposed  by  Metrodorus — 
treating  Odysseus  and  Penelopd  as  personifications  of^the  Sun  and 
Moon,  &c.  See  Helbig,  Die  Sittlichen  Zustande  des  Griechischen 
Helden  Alters,  Einleitung,  p.  xzix.  (Leipzig,  1839.) 

Corrections  of  the  Homeric  text  were  also  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  imputing  falsehood  to  Zeus  (Aristotel.  De  So- 
phist. Elench.  c.  4). 

'  Sextus Empiric.ix.  18;  Diogen. viii.  76;  Plutarch,  De Placit.  Philo- 
8oph.i.3-6;  De  Poesi  Homerica,  92-126 ;  De  Stoicor.  Repugn,  p.  1050; 
Menander,  De  Encomiis,  c.  5. 

Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  14,  15,  16,  41 ;  ii.  24-25.  '<  Physica  ratio 
non  inelegans  indusa  in  impias  fabulas." 

In  the  BaccluB  of  Euripid^,  Pentheus  is  made  to  deride  the  tale  of  the 
motherless  infant  Dionysus  having  been  sewn  into  the  thigh  of  Zeus. 
Teiresias,  while  reproving  him  for  his  impiety,  explains  the  story  away 
in  a  sort  of  allegory :  the  fujp^t  Ai^s  (he  says)  was  a  mistaken  statement 
in  place  of  the  aiBr^p  x^va  cyxvicXovficvoff  (Bacch.  235-290). 

Lucretius  (iii.  995-1036)  allegorises  the  conspicuous  sufferers  in 
Hadds, — ^Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  Tit3rus,  and  the  Danaids,  as  well  as  the 
ministers  of  penal  infliction,  Cerberus  and  the  Furies.'  The  first  four 
are  emblematic  descriptions  of  various  defective  or  vicious  characters  in 
human  nature, — ^the  deisidsemonic,  the  ambitious,  the  amorous,  or  the 
insatiate  and  querulous  man ;  the  last  two  represent  the  mental  terrors 
of  the  wicked. 

2o2 
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principle  of  treating  the  popular  gods  as  allegorical 
personages ;  while  the  expositors  of  Homer  (such  as 
Stesimbrotus,  Glaukdn  and  others,  even  down  to 
the  Alexandrine  age),  though  none  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  extreme  length  as  Metroddrus, 
employed  allegory  amongst  other  media  of  explana- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  solving  difficulties,  or  eluding 
reproaches  against  the  poet. 
Allegorical       In  the  days  of  Plato  and  Xenoph6n,  this  allego- 
tion^rthe   rising  interpretation  was  one  of  the  received  me- 
Sot«  Md     thods  of  softening  down  the  obnoxious  mythes — 
Scmedand  t^ough  Plato  himsclf  treated  it  as  an  insufficient 
appUcd.      defence,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  youthful  hearers 
could  not  see  through  the  allegory,  but  embraced 
the  story  literally  as  it  was  set  forth*.     Pausa- 
nias  tells  us,  that  when  he  first  began  to  write 
his  work,  he  treated  many  of  the  Greek  legends 
as  silly  and  undeserving  of  serious  attention ;  but 
as  he  proceeded,  he  gradually  arrived  at  the  full 

^  02  vvv  vfpl^Ofirjpop  dciyot — so  Plato  calls  these  interpreters  (Knty- 
lus,  p.  407);  see  also  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  6;  Plato,  Ion.  p.  530;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Audiend.  Poet.  p.  19.  vtt&voui  was  the  original  word,  after- 
wards succeeded  by  aXXTfyopia. 

*Kpas  dc  ^ea-fiovs  icai  'HtfHiiorov  pi^ctr  vtr6  irarpht,  fjJXKairros  rj  fuj- 
Tpi  •nmroiUvji  dfivv€iv,  Koi  $€OfjMxlas  ^as  "Ofirjpos  ir€7roiffK€V,  ov  vapa^ 
^KT€OP  tls  rrjv  ir6kiv,  oUr  4v  vnopolais  ir€iroif}fi€vas,  oifr  &vtv 
vTTOvoi&p.  *0  yap  v€os  ovx  OM>f  T€  Kpiv€iv  o,Ti  T€  virdvoux  Kal  t  fiii, 
dXX'  6,  hv  rriKixovTos  ^v  Xdfijj  iv  reus  ^6(ais,  dvtrtianirTd  n  ml  ofic- 
rdarara  (ftikti  yiyv€(r6ai  (Plato,  Republ.  ii.  17-  p-  378). 

The  idea  of  an  interior  sense  and  concealed  purpose  in  the  ancient 
poets  occurs  several  times  in  Plato  (Thecetet.  c.  93.  p.  180) :  impa  fup 
rwv  apxaicnf,  p^o.  iroirfo-tas  eiriKpvnrofjJpnv  roifs  woXXovs,  &c. ;  also 
Protagor.  c.  20.  p.  316. 

"  Modo  Stoicum  Homerum  ^aciunt, — modo  Epicureiun, — ^modo  Peri- 
pateticum, — modo  Academicum.  Apparet  nihil  horum  esse  in  illo,  quia 
omnia  sunt."  (Seneca,  £p.  88.)  Compare  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  Ora- 
cul.  c.  11-12.  t.  ii.  p.  702,  Wytt.,  and  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  216. 
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conviction,  that  the  ancient  sages  had  designedly 
spoken  in  enigmatical  language,  and  that  there  was 
valuable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  narratives:  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  pious  man,  therefore,  to  study 
and  interpret,  but  not  to  reject,  stories  current  and 
accredited  respecting  the  gods*.  And  others, — 
arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  religious  mysteries, 
which  could  not  be  divulged  without  impiety  to  any 
except  such  as  had  been  specially  admitted  and  ini- 
tiated,^—maintained  that  it  would  be  a  profanation 
to  reveal  directly  to  the  vulgar,  the  genuine  scheme 
of  nature  and  the  divine  administration:  the  an- 
cient poets  and  philosophers  had  taken  the  only 
proper  course,  of  talking  to  the  many  in  types  and 
parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth  for  privi- 
leged and  qualified  intelligences^.     The  allegorical 

^  Pauaan.  yiii.  8,  2,  To  the  same  purpose  (Strabo  x.  p.  474),  alle- 
gory is  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fiibles  by  Dionys.  Halic.  Ant. 
Bom.  ii.  20.  The  fragment  of  the  lost  treatise  of  Plutarch,  on  the  Pla- 
taean  festiyal  of  the  Dsedala,  is  very  instructive  respecting  Grecian  alle- 
gory (Fragm.  ix.  t.  5.  p.  754-763,  ed.  Wyt. ;  ap.  Euseb.  Prsepar. 
Evang.  iii.  1). 

*  This  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  Macrobius  (i.  2).  He  distinguishes 
hetween  fabula,  sad  fabulosa  narratio:  the  former  is  fiction  pure, 
intended  either  to  amuse  or  to  instruct — the  latter  is  founded  upon 
truth,  either  respecting  human  or  respecting  divine  agency.  The  gods 
did  not  like  to  be  publicly  talked  of  (according  to  his  view)  except 
under  the  respectful  veil  of  a  fable  (the  same  feeling  as  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  led  him  to  refrain  from  inserting  the  Upol  Xoyot  in  his 
histoiy).  The  Supreme  God,  the  rdyoBbv,  the  irp&rov  atrtov,  could  not 
be  talked  of  in  fables ;  but  the  other  gods,  the  aerial  or  tethereal  powers, 
and  the  soul,  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  talked  of  in  that  manner  alone. 
Only  superior  intellects  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
secret  reality.  "  De  Diis  csteris,  et  de  anim&,  non  frustra  se,  nee  ut 
oblectent,  ad  fabulosa  convertunt ;  sed  quia  sciunt  inimicam  esse  naturm 
apertam  nudamque  expositionem  sui:  qu«  sicut  vulgaribus  sensibus 
hominum  intellectum  sui,  vario  rerum  tegmine  operimentoque,  sub- 

traxit;  ita  k- prudentibus  arcana  sua  voluit  per  fiibulosa  tractari 

Adeo  semper  ita  se  et  sciri  et  cob  numina  maluerunt,  qualiter  in  vulgus 
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mode  of  explaining  the  ancient  fables^  became 
more  and  more  popular  in  the  third  and  fourth 

antiquituB  fabulata  est Secundum  hsec  Pythagoras  ipse  atque  £m- 

pedocles,  Parmenides  quoque  et  Heraclides,  de  Diis  fabulati  sunt :  nee 
aecoa  ThneuB."  Compare  also  Maximus  Tyrius,  dissert,  x.  and  xxziL 
Amobius  exposes  the  allegorical  interpretation  as  mere  evasion,  and 
holds  the  Pagans  to  literal  historical  &ct  (Adv.  Gentes,  v.  p.  185,  ed. 
Elm.). 

Respecting  the  allegorical  interpretation  applied  to  the  Greek  fables, 
Bottiger  (Die  Kunst — Mythologie  der  Grriechen,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  17^); 
Nitzsch  (Heldensage  der  Grriech.  sect.  6.  p.  78) ;  Lobeek  (Aglaopham. 
p.  133-165). 

^  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  ap.  Westarmann  (Script.  Myth, 
p.  328),  erery  personal  or  denominated  god  may  be  construed  in  three 
different  ways:  either  frpayitariK&g  (historically,  as  baring  been  * 
king  or  a  man) — or  ^x^^'  ^  which  theory  "ELM  signifies  the  soul; 
Athhi^, prudence ;  Aphrodit6,  desire;  Zeus,  mind,  &c. — or  aTMx^«<ut»f» 
in  which  system  Apollo  signifies  the  sun;  Poseid^,  the  sea;  HM, 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  air,  or  tether;  Athto^,  the  lower  or  denser 
stratum;  Zeus,  the  upper  hemisphere;  Kronus,  the  lower,  &c.  This 
writer  thinks  that  all  the  three  principles  of  construction  may  be 
resorted  to,  each  on  its  proper  occasion,  and  that  neither  of  them 
excludes  the  others  It  yvHH  be  seen  that  the  first  is  pure  Euemerism ; 
the  two  latter  are  modes  of  allegory. 

The  allegorical  construction  of  the  gods  and  of  the  divine  mythes  is 
copiously  applied  in  the  treatises,  both  of  Phumutus  and  Sallustius,  in 
Gale's  collection  of  mythological  writers.  Sallustius  treats  the  mythea 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  the  chief  poets  as  inspired  {B€6KfyirToi) :  the  gods 
were  propitious  to  those  who  recounted  worthy  and  creditable  mythes 
respecting  them,  and  Sallustius  prays  that  they  will  accept  with  &vour 
his  own  remarks  (cap.  3  and  4.  pp.  245-251,  Gale).  He  distributes 
mythes  into  five  classes ;  theological,  physical,  spiritual,  material,  and 
mixed.  He  defends  the  practice  of  speaking  of  the  gods  under  the  veil 
of  allegory,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Macrobius  (in  the  preceding 
note) :  he  finds,  moreover,  a  good  excuse  even  for  those  mythes  which 
imputed  to  the  gods  theft,  adultery,  outrages  towards  a  father,  and 
o£her  enormities :  such  tales  (he  says)  were  eminently  suitable,  since 
the  mind  must  at  once  see  that  the  facts  as  told  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
being  themselves  the  real  truth,  but  simply  as  a  veil  disguising  some 
interior  truth  (p.  247). 

Besides  the  Life  of  Homer  ascribed  to  Plutarch  (see  Gale,  p.  325-332), 
H^raclidds  (not  Hdraclidds  of  Pontus)  carries  out  the  process  of  allego- 
rising the  Homeric  mythes  most  earnestly  and  most  systematically. 
The  application  of  the  allegorising  theory  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  way 
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centuries  after  the  Christian  aera,  especially  among 
the  new  Platonic  philosophers  ;  being  both  conge- 

of  rewuing  Homer  from  ihe  charge  of  scandalouB  impiety — namjf  yhp 
ri<r€Pri<r€v,  €l  firfiev  ff\Kriy6prta-€V  (Hdrac.  tfi  init.  p.  407,  Gale).  He 
proves  at  length,  that  the  destructive  anowa  of  Apollo,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Iliad,  mean  nothing  at  the  bottom  excq)t  a  contagious  plague, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  in  marshy  ground  (pp.  416-424). 
AthSnl,  who  darts  down  from  Olympus  at  the  moment  when  Achilles 
is  about  to  draw  his  sword  on  Agamemn6n,  and  seizes  him  by  the  hair, 
is  a  personification  of  repentant  prudence  (p.  435).  The  conspiracy 
against  Zeus,  which  Homer  (Hiad,  i.  400)  relates  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Olympic  gods,  and  defeated  by  the  timely  aid  of  Thetis  and 
Briareus — the  chains  and  suspension  imposed  upon  HSrd — the  casting 
of  HIphttstos  by  Zeus  out  of  Olympus,  and  his  fall  in  L^mnus — the 
destruction  of  the  Gredan  wall  by  Poseid6n,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks — ^the  amorous  scene  between  Zeus  and  HM  on  Mount  Garga- 
rus — the  distribution  of  the  universe  between  Zeus,  Poseid6n  and  Hadls 
— all  these  he  resolves  into  peculiar  manifestations  and  conflicts  of  the 
elemental  substances  in  nature.  To  the  much-decried  battle  of  the 
gods  he  gives  a  turn  partly  physical,  partly  ethical  (p.  481).  In  like 
manner  he  transforms  and  vindicates  the  adventures  of  the  gods  in  the 
Odyssey :  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  together  with  the  Lotophagi, 
the  Cycl6p8,  Circd,  the  Sirens,  iEk>lus,  Scylla,  &c.,  he  resolves  into  a 
series  of  temptations,  imposed  as  a  trial  upon  a  man  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, and  emblematic  of  human  life  (p.  496).  The  story  of  Ards,  Aphro- 
ditd  and  Hdphsestos,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  seems  to  per- 
plex him  more  than  any  other :  he  offers  two  explanations,  neither  of 
which  seems  satisfactory  even  to  himself  (p.  494). 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  collection  of  Westermann  (pp.  329-344) 
has  discussed  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  upon  the  same  ethical  scheme 
of  interpretation  as  Hdraclid^ :  he  entitles  his  treatise  "A  short  essay 
on  the  Wanderings  of  Odysseus  in  Homer,  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  ethical  reflections,  and  rectifying  what  is  rotten  in  the  story,  as 
well  as  may  be,  for  the  benefit  of  readers."  (t^  ftvBov  aaBp^v  Oepa^ 
wtvavaa.)  The  author  resolves  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  into  narra- 
tives emblematic  of  different  situations  and  trials  of  human  life.  ScyUa 
and  Gharybdis,  for  example  (c.  8.  p.  338),  represent,  the  one  Ihe  infir- 
mities and  temptations  arising  out  of  the  body,  the  other  those  spring- 
ing from  the  mind,  between  which  man  is  called  upon  to  steer.  The 
adventure  of  Odysseus  with  JSolus  shows  how  little  good  a  virtuous  man 
does  to  himself  by  seeking,  in  case  of  distress,  aid  from  conjurors  and 
evil  enchanters ;  the  assistance  of  such  allies,  however  it  may  at  first 
promise  well,  ultimately  deceives  the  person  who  accepts  it,  and  renders 
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nial  to  their  orientalised  turn  of  thought,  and  use- 
ful as  a  shield  against  the  attacks  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

It  was  from  the  same  strong  necessity,  of  accom- 
modating the  old  mythes  to  a  new  standard  both  of 
belief  and  of  appreciation,  that  both  the  historical 
and  the  allegorical  schemes  of  transforming  them 
arose ;  the  literal  narrative  being  decomposed  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  base  either  of  particular 
matter  of  fact,  or  of  general  physical  or  moral  truth. 
Instructed  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  histo- 
ricise  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  allegorise 
more  or  less  of  the  divine  legends :  the  attempt  of 
EuSmerus  to  historic!  se  the  latter  was  for  the  most 
part  denounced  as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metro- 
d6rus  to  allegorise  the  former  met  with  no  success. 
In  allegorising  moreover  even  the  divine  legends, 
it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of  allegory  only 
to  the  inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great  Stoic 
philosophers  carried  it  farther,  and  allegorised  all 
the  separate  personal  gods,  leaving  only  an  all-per- 

him  worse  off  than  he  was  before  (c.  3.  p.  332).  By  such  iUustrations 
does  the  author  sustain  his  general  position,  that  there  is  a  great  body 
of  valuable  ethical  teaching  wrapped  up  in  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

Proclus  is  full  of  similar  allegorisation,  both  of  Homer  and  Hesiod : 
the  third  Excursus  of  Heyne  ad  Iliad,  xxiii.  (vol.  viii.  p.  563),  De  Alle- 
goric Homeric^,  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the  general  subject. 

The  treatise  De  Astrologii  printed  among  the  works  of  Lucian,  con- 
tains specimens  of  astrological  explanations  applied  to  many  of  the 
Grecian  fivBoi,  which  the  author  as  a  pious  man  cannot  accept  in  their 
literal  meaning.  "  How  does  it  consist  with  holiness  (he  asks)  to  believe 
that  iESneas  was  son  of  Aphroditd,  Min6s  of  Zeus,  or  Askalaphus  of 
Mars?  No;  these  were  men  bom  under  the  favourable  influences  of 
the  planets  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Mars."  He  considers  the  principle  of 
astrological  explanation  peculiarly  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  mythes  of 
Homer  and  Ilcsiod  (Lucian,  De  Astrologi&,  c.  21-22). 
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vading  cosmic  Mind  ^ ,  essential  as  a  co-elGcient  along 
with  Matter,  yet  not  separable  from  Matter.     But 
many  pious  pagans  seem  to  have  perceived  that 
allegory  pushed  to  this  extent  was  fatal  to  all  living 
religious  faith^,  inasmuch  as  it  divested  the  gods  of 
their  character  of  Persons,  sympathising  with  man- 
kind and  modifiable  in  their  dispositions  according 
to  the  conduct  and  prayers  of  the  believer:  and 
hence  they  permitted  themselves  to  employ  allege-  Limits  to 
rical  interpretation  only  to  some  of  the  obnoxious  pret^g 
legends  connected  with  the  superior  gods,  leaving  p"^^'- 
the  personality  of  the  latter  unimpeached. 

One  novelty  however,  introduced  seemingly  by 
the  philosopher  EmpedoklSs  and  afterwards  ex- 
panded by  others,  deserves  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
modified  considerably  the  old  religious  creed  by 
drawing  a  pointed  contrast  between  gods  and  dae- 
mons,— a  distinction  hardly  at  all  manifested  in 
Homer,  but  recognised  in  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod^.  EmpedoklSs  widened  the  gap  between  the 
two,  and  founded  upon  it  important  consequences. 
The  gods  were  good,  immortal  and  powerful  agents, 
having  freewill  and  intelligence,  but  without  ap- 

'  See  Bitter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  2nd  edit,  part  3.  book  11. 
chap.  4.  p.  592 ;  Varro  ap,  Augustin.  Ciyitat.  Dei,  vi.  5,  iz.  6 ;  Cicero, 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  24-28. 

Ghiynppuji  admitted  the  most  important  distinction  between  Zeus 
and  the  otiier  gods  (Plutarch,  de  Stoicor.  Repugnant,  p.  1052). 

'  Plutarch,  de  laid,  et  Oairid.  c.  66.  p.  377;  c.  70.  p.  379.  Com- 
pare on  this  subject  O.  Miiller,  Prolegom.  Mythol.  p.  59  seq,,  and 
Eckermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Religions  Geschichte,  yol.  i.  sect.  ii.  p.  46. 

*  Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Di.  122 :  to  the  same  effect  Pythagoras  and  Thal^s 
(Diogen.  Laer.  viii.  32;  and  Plutarch,  Placit.  Philos.  i.  8). 

The  Hesiodic  daemons  are  all  good :  Athenagoras  (Legat.  Chr.  p.  8) 
says  that  Thal^  admitted  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad  dosmons, 
which  seems  very  doubtful. 
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Distinction  petite,  passion  or  infirmity  :  the  d8einon8  were  of  a 
goflU  ftDd     mixed  nature  between  gods  and  men,  ministers  and 
•iter©d*and  interpreters  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  but  in- 
Si^pedo.^^  vested  also  with  an  agency  and  dispositions  of  their 
^'^^         own.    They  were  very  long-lived,  but  not  immortal, 
and  subject  to  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
men,  so  that  there  were  among  them  beneficent 
and  maleficent  daemons  with  every  shade  of  inter- 
mediate differenced     It  had  been  the  mistake  (ac- 

1  The  distinction  between  Ocol  and  Aaiftot^r  is  especially  set  forth  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  capp.  10,  12, 13,  15, 
&c.  He  seems  to  suppose  it  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  or 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  and  he  represents  it  as  relieving  the  philosopher 
from  great  perplexities ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  in  admitting  or  rejecting  divine  Providence :  errors  were  committed 
sometimes  in  affirming  God  to  be  the  cause  of  everything,  at  other 
times  in  supposing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  nothing.    'Eircl  t6  hiopUm 

t6p  Sfhv,  ol  dc  6fioG  rt  iravrtov  alriov  frotovyrcr,  duroxowri  rev  fjxrpiou  kou 
TTpfWovroff.  E5  fifv  oZv  XiyovQ-iv  ol  Xeyovrej,  ^i  Ukartap  t6  rais  ycvw*- 
fUtKus  wot&nfaip  viroKtlfuvov  oTOcxetov  i^tvp^p,  t  pvp  vXip  km  ^wrut 
icoXovo-iy,  iroXXa>y  oitrrjkko^  imi  fuyaktov  diropuip  roiis  <f»Xoa6<l>ovs'  ifici 
dc  toKOvo'i  nXciopas  \v<rcu  KaX  fittCopas  diropias  ol  t6  tSp  ^fJL6p<ap  ycinos 
kp  fUaif  6€£p  Koi  dpOpwrmPf  jcal  rp&irop  npa  rfjp  KOOKOplap  thi&p  avpoyom 
tls  TavT6  Koi  avpavTov,  i^tvpdprts  (c.  10).  'H  taipu&p^p  fffwris  c^ovaa 
Koi  nd6os  BpffTov  Koi  Btov  tvpofup  (c.  13). 

£i(rl  yhp,  &s  cV  dp$po9irois,  Kal  dalfioaw  dperrjs  ^<f>opai,  Ktu  rov  vaBtf* 
TiKov  Koi  dk6yov  rois  flip  dadtvks  icat  dftavp6p  h-i  Xei^ftopop,  &tnrtp  wtptr^ 
rafia^  rois  6i  iroXif  Koi  tv<rKaTda'P€arop  tptarip,  hp  Ixyi}  iccu  irufi0aka 
no^axov  Bvaiai  Kal  rcXcral  Kal  pvOoKoyiat  a-oi{ov<ri  km  BuEffnikdrrava-ty 
MiitnrapfjJpa  (ib.) :  compare  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  25.  p.  360. 

Kal  fiffp  Ba-as  tp  rt  fivOois  Kal  vfipois  \€yova'i  Kal  abowi, 
TOVTO  fUp  dpjrayas,  rovro  Bi  rrkapas  Bf&p,  Kpir^ts  rv  Jtol  ijnfyds  Kok  Xa- 
rptias,  ov  Bt&p  clcrly  aXXA  dMfiSpmp  iraOfffiara,  &c.  (c.  15) :  also  c.  23; 
also  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  25.  p.  366. 

Human  sacrifices  and  other  objectionable  rites  are  excused,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  anger  of  bad  daemons  (c.  14-15). 

Empedokl^  is  represented  as  the  first  author  of  the  doctiine  which 
imputed  vicious  and  abominable  dispositions  to  many  of  the  demons 
(c.  15,  16,  17,  20),  Toifs  €lovyofifPovs  virh  'Ef^ircdoicXfow  baipavati  ex- 
pelled from  heaven  by  the  gods,  ^Xaroc  Kal  ovpaxnmtrus  (Plutarch,  De 
Vitand.  Aer.  Alieu.  p.  830) ;  followed  by  Plato,  Xenokratis  and  Chrysip- 
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cording  to  these  philosophers)  of  the  old  mythes  to 
ascribe  to  the  gods  proceedings  really  belonging  to 
the  daemons,  who  were  always  the  immediate  com^ 
municants  with  mortal  nature,  inspiring  prophetic 
power  to  the  priestesses  of  the  oracles,  sending 
dreams  and  omens,  and  perpetually  interfering 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  wicked  and  violent 
daemons,  having  committed  many  enormities,  had 
thus  sometimes  incurred  punishment  from  the  gods : 
besides  which,  their  bad  dispositions  had  imposed 
upon  men  the  necessity  of  appeasing  them  by  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  such 
beings;  hence  the  human  sacrifices,  the  violent, 
cruel,  and  obscene  exhibitions,  the  wailings  and 
fastings,  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw  flesh,  which  it 
had  become  customary  to  practise  on  various  con- 
secrated occasions,  and  especially  in  the  Dionysiac 
solemnities.  Moreover,  the  discreditable  actions 
imputed  to  the  gods,— the  terrific  combats,  the 
Typhonic  and  Titanic  convulsions,  the  rapes,  ab- 
ductions, flight,  servitude,  and  concealment, — all 
these  were  really  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  bad 
daemons,  placed  far  below  the  sovereign  agency — 
equable,  undisturbed,  and  unpolluted — of  the  immor- 

pus,  c.  17:  compare  Plato  (Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  27;  Politic,  p.  271; 
Symposion,  c.  28.  p.  203),  though  he  seems  to  treat  the  btufwvts  as  de- 
fective and  mutable  beings,  rather  than  actively  maleficent.  Xenokratis 
represents  some  of  them  both  as  wicked  and  powerful  in  a  high  degree : 
— SevoKparrjs  Kal  r&v  ^ftep&v  ras  diro<f>pddas,  Koi  tS>v  ioprSov  o<rou  nkrfyds 
Tivas  ff  K<m€Tovs,  4  vrfOTiias,  fj  ^axf>rifiias,  $  ala-xpoXoyiav  t)(oviTaf,  oirrt 
6€wv  Tifiais  o(h€  doi/iOMOp  oUrai  npo<rriK€iv  xp^<rTo>v,  dXX'  tiycu  <f>va-€is  iv 
rf  n^puxpvTi  /icyoXas  ficv  koi  Itrxypas,  bv<rTp6irovs  de  Koi  a-KvBpanasj  cd 
XO-ipovtn  roir  roiovron,  «eal  rvyxdvov vai  irphs  ovBkv 
&Wo  x'tpov  rpinovrai  (Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et Osir.  c. 26.  p. 361 ; 
Question.  Rom.  p.  283) :  compare  Stobseus,  £clog.  Phys.  i.  p.  62. 
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tal  gods.  The  action  of  such  daemons  upon  mankind 
was  fitful  and  intermittent:  they  sometimes  pe- 
rished or  changed  their  local  abode,  so  that  oracles 
which  had  once  been  inspired  became  after  a  time 
forsaken  and  disfranchised  >• 
Admission  This  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons  ap- 
as  partially  pcarcd  to  savc  in  a  great  degree  both  the  truth  of 
!!jjj^"5  the  old  legends  and  the  dignity  of  the  gods :  it  ob- 
Sj^onf  viated  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  either  that  the 
gods  were  unworthy,  or  the  legends  untrue.  Yet 
although  devised  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  more 
scrupulous  religious  sensibility,  it  was  found  incon- 
venient afterwards  when  assailants  arose  against 
paganism  generally.  For  while  it  abandoned  as  in- 
defensible a  large  portion  of  what  had  once  been 
genuine  faith,  it  still  retained  the  same  word  da- 
mons  with  an  entirely  altered  signification.  The 
Christian  writers  in  their  controversies  found  ample 
warrant  among  the  earlier  pagan  authors^  for  treat- 
ing all  the  gods  as  daemons — and  not  less  ample 


^  Plutarch,  De  Defect.  Orac.  c.  15.  p.  418.  Chzysippas  admitted, 
among  the  various  conceivable  causes  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
evil,  the  supposition  of  some  negligent  and  reckless  daemons,  datfu$ma 
<f>avK^  €v  ots  r^  ^m  yivovrcu  «cai  ryxXi/rcoi  d/bicXccai  (Plutarch,  De 
Stoicor.  Repugnant,  p.  1051).  A  distinction,  which  I  do  not  fully 
imderstand,  between  Btoi  and  datfiov€s,  was  also  adopted  among  the 
Locrians  at  Opus :  haiiMnv  with  them  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
Upws  (Plutarch,  Quiestion.  Grsec.  c.  6.  p.  292) :  see  the  note  above, 
p.  471-473. 

'  Tatian.  adv.Griecos,  c.  20;  Clemens Alexandrin.Admonit.  adGentes, 
pp.  26-29,  Sylb. ;  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  c.  26.  "  Isti  igitur  impuri  spiri- 
tus,  ut  ostensum  a  Magis,  a  philosophis,  a  Platone,  sub  statuis  et  ima- 
ginibus  consecrati  delitescunt,  et  afflatu  suo  quasi  auctoritatem  praesentis 
numinis  consequuntur,"  &c.  This,  like  so  many  other  of  the  aggressive 
arguments  of  the  Christians  against  paganism,  was  taken  from  the  pagan 
philosophers  themselves. 

Lactantius,  De  VerA  Philosophic,  iv.  28.   "  Ergo  iidem  sunt  Daemones, 
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iwarrant  among  the  later  pagans  for  denouncing  the 
daemons  generally  as  evil  heings^ 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  an- 
cient mythes  were  treated,  during  the  literary  life 
of  Greece,  by  the  four  classes  above  named — ^poets, 
logographers,  historians  and  philosophers. 

Literal  acceptance,  and  unconscious,  uninquiring 
faith,  such  as  they  had  obtained  from  the  original 
auditors  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they  now 
found  only  among  the  multitude — alike  retentive 
of  traditional  feeling*  and  fearful  of  criticising  the 
proceedings  of  the  gods^.  But  with  instructed  men 

quoB  fatentur  execrandos  esse :  iidem  Dii,  quibus  supplicant.  Si  nobis 
credendum  esse  non  putant,  credant  Homero ;  qui  summum  ilium  Jo- 
yem  Dsemonibus  aggregavit,"  &c. 

^  See  above.  Chapter  II.  p.  96,  the  remarks  on  the  Hesiodic  Theogony . 

'  A  destructive  inundation  took  place  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  seem- 
ingly in  the  time  of  Plutarch :  the  subterranean  outlet  (fidpaBpov)  of 
the  river  had  become  blocked  up,  and  the  inhabitants  ascribed  the  stop- 
page to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  who  had  been  provoked  by  the  stealing  of 
the  Pythian  tripod  by  Hdraklls :  the  latter  had  carried  the  tripod  to 
Pheneus  and  deposited  it  there.  *Ap*  o^  ovk  dron&rtpos  rovrav  6 
'A9rdXX«i>v,  ci  ^cvcarar  afrdXXvcri  roifs  vvv,  ifi<f>pa(as  t6  fidpoBpov,  mu 
Korcuckva'at  lijv  x^pov  6ircurap  avr&v,  &ri  np6  x^^^fix'  h-»v,  &s  ^acriv,  6 
'HpcucKrjs  iafatnrdtras  rhv  rplvoba  rhviuufTuAv  ^U  ^€V€6v  dirfivfyKt ;  (Plu- 
tarch, de  SerU  Numin.  Vindict4,  p.  557 ;  compare  Pausan.  viii.  14,  1). 
The  expression  of  Plutarch,  that  the  abstraction  of  the  tripod  by  Hd- 
raklSs  had  taken  place  1000  years  before,  is  that  of  the  critic,  who 
thinks  it  needful  to  historidse  and  chronologise  the  genuine  legend; 
which,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pheneus  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  was 
doubtless  as  little  questioned  as  if  the  theft  of  H^raklds  had  been  laid 
in  the  preceding  generation. 

Agathocl^  of  Syracuse  committed  depredations  on  the  coasts  of 
Ithaca  and  Korkyra :  the  excuse  which  he  offered  was,  that  Odysseus 
had  come  to  Sicily  and  blinded  Polyphemus,  and  that  on  his  return  he 
had  been  kindly  received  by  the  Phseakians  (Plutarch,  t6.)* 

This  is  doubtless  a  jest,  either  made  by  Agathoclls,  or  more  probably 
invented  for  him ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  a  popular  belief. 

'  "  Sanctiusque  et  reverentius  visum,  de  actis  Deorum  credere  quam 
scire."     (Tacit.  German,  c.  34.) 

^ristid^s  however  represents  the  Homeric  theology  (whether  he  would 
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they  became  rather  subjects  of  respectful  and  cu- 
rious analysis — all  agreeing  that  the  Word  as  ten- 
dered to  them  was  inadmissible,  yet  all  equally  con- 
vinced that  it  contained  important  meaning,  though 
hidden  yet  not  undiscoverable.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  force  of  Grecian  intellect  was  engaged 
in  searching  after  this  unknown  base,  by  guesses, 
in  which  sometimes  the  principle  of  semi-historical 
interpretation  was  assumed,  sometimes  that  of  alle- 
gorical, without  any  collateral  evidence  in  either 
case,  and  without  possibility  of  verification.  Out 
of  the  one  assumption  grew  a  string  of  allegorised 
phaenomenal  truths,  out  of  the  other  a  long  series 
of  seeming  historical  events  and  chronological  per- 
sons,— ^both  elicited  from  the  transformed  mythes 
and  from  nothing  else^ 
semi-hitto-  The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of 
preutiOT!  ^^^  semi-historical  theory  even  in  its  most  success- 
ful applications,  is,  that  after  leaving  out  from  the 

have  included  the  Hesiodic  we  do  not  know)  aa  believed  quite  literally 
among  the  multitude  in  his  time,  the  leoond  century  after  Chiistianity 
(Anstid.  Orat.  iii.  p.  25).  'An-opwy  Stnj  n^rc  xri  f^  iut0e<r6<u  fuff  vftAw, 
n&T€pa  &s  Tols  froXXois  doxct  Koi  'OfjJfpt^  bt  awdoK€it  Bt&v  noBSiiuMra  avfi" 
ntur^wu  Koi  ^ftas,  olop  'Ap€os  ^Cfia  Koi  'Air6kX»vo£  Of/rwias  Kai.  *H^at- 
<rrov  pi^€ii  cir  Bakaa-irav,  ovtw  ti  km  *Ipow  &x!'i  '^  ^ifvyos  rums.  Com- 
pare  Lucian,  Zcvr  Tpayabos,  c.  20,  and  De  Luctu,  c.  2 ;  Dionys.  Halicar. 
A.  R.  ii.  p.  90,  Sylb. 

KallimachuB  (Hymn,  ad  Jov.  9)  distinctly  denied  the  statement  of 
the  Kretans  that  they  possessed  in  KrSte  the  tomb  of  Zeus»  and  treated 
it  aa  an  instance  of  Kretan  mendacity ;  while  Celsus  did  not  deny  it, 
but  explained  it  in  some  figurative  manner — alvirT6iupos  rpoirue^  xmo- 
voias  (Origen.  cont.  Celaum,  iii.  p.  137). 

'  There  is  here  a  change  as  compared  with  my  first  edition ;  I  had 
inserted  here  some  remarks  on  the  allegoncal  theory  of  interpretation, 
as  compared  with  the  semi-historical.  An  able  article  on  my  work 
(in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1846),  pointed  out  that  thoae  re- 
marks required  modification,  and  that  the  idea  of  allegoiy  in  reference 
to  the  construction  of  the  mythes  was  altogether  inadmissible. 
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mythical  narrative  all  that  is  miraculous  or  high- 
coloured  or  extravagant,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of 
credible  incidents — incidents  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  really  occurred,  and  against  which  no  intrinsic 
presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the 
character  of  a  well- written  modem  novel  (as,  for 
example,  several  among  the  compositions  of  Defoe), 
the  whole  story  of  which  is  such  as  may  well  have 
occurred  in  real  life :  it  is  plausible  fiction  and  no- 
thing beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the 
superior  dignity  of  truth,  some  positive  testimony 
or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be  shown ; 
even  the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability 
is  not  alone  sufficient.  A  man  who  tells  us  that 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsea,  rain  fell  on  the 
spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit, 
because  he  can  have  had  no  means  of  positive  know- 
ledge ;  though  the  statement  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  state- 
ments in  themselves  very  improbable  may  well 
deserve  belief,  provided  they  be  supported  by 
sufficient  positive  evidence ;  thus  the  canal  dug 
by  order  of  Xerx6s  across  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  through 
it,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe,  because  it  is  well- 
attested — notwithstanding  its  remarkable  improba- 
bility, which  so  far  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce 
him  to  single  out  the  narrative  as  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  Grecian  mendacity  ^  Again,  many  critics 

'  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  174 1— 

"  Creditur  olim 
Yelificatus  Athos,  et  quantum  Gneda  mendax 
Audet  in  hi8ton&,"  &c. 
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have  observed  that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojan 
war  (apart  from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not 
more  improbable  than  that  of  the  crusades,  which 
every  one  admits  to  be  an  historical  fact.     But 
(even   if  we   grant   this  position,  which   is   only 
true  to  a  small  extent,)  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  in  respect  to  ne- 
gative presumptions  alone ;  the  analogy  ought  to 
be  shown  to  hold  between  them  in  respect  to  po- 
sitive certificate  also.     The  crusades  are  a  curious 
phaenomenon  in  history,  but  we  accept  them  never- 
theless  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  because  the  an- 
tecedent improbability  is  surmounted  by  adequate 
contemporary  testimony.  When  the  like  testimony, 
both  in  amount  and  kind,  is  produced  to  establish 
the  historical  reality  of  a  Trojan  war,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  deal  with  the  two  events  on  the  same 
footing. 
Some  posi-       In  applying  the  semi- historical  theory  to  Grecian 
<^te  indis-    mythical  narrative,  it  has  been  often  forgotten  that 
rwJstSu"  a  certain  strength  of  testimony,  or  positive  ground 
^rica?^      ^^  belief,  must  first  be  tendered,  before  we  can  be 
proof—       called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or 

mere  popu-  *•  m.  j 

lar  fiith  in-  improbability  of  the  incidents  alleged.  TTie  belief 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  without  the  smallest  aid 
of  special  or  contemporary  witnesses,  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  as  sufficient  to  support  the  case, 
provided  only  sufficient  deduction  be  made  from  the 
mythical  narratives  to  remove  all  antecedent  impro- 
babilities. It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  faith 
of  the  people  must  have  rested  originally  upon  some 
particular  historical  event,  involving  the  identical 
persons,  things  and  places  which  the  original  mythes 
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exhibit,  or  at  least  the  most  prominent  among  them. 
But  when  we  examine  the  psychagogic  influences 
predominant  in  the  society  among  whom  this  belief 
originally  grew  up,  we  shall  see  that  their  belief  is 
of  little  or  no  evidentiary  value,  and  that  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  supposing  any  special  basis  of  matters  of 
fact.  The  popular  faith,  so  far  as  it  counts  for 
anything,  testifies  in  favour  of  the  entire  and  lite- 
ral mythes,  which  are  now  universally  rejected  as 
incredible  ^     We  have  thus  the  very  minimum  of 

^  Colonel  Sleeman  observes  respecting  the  Hindoo  historical  mind — 
**  History  to  this  people  is  all  a  fairy  tale  "  (Rambles  and  Recollections 
of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  70).  And  again,  "  The  popular 
poem  of  the  Ramaen  describes  the  abduction  of  the  heroine  by  the 
monster  king  of  Ceylon,  Rawun ;  and  her  recovery  by  means  of  the 
monkey  general  Hunnooman.  £very  word  of  this  poem  the  people 
assured  me  was  written,  if  not  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself,  at 
least  by  his  inspiration,  which  was  the  same  thing — and  it  must  conse- 
quently be  true.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  among  the  Hindoos, 
implicitly  believe,  not  only  every  word  of  the  poem,  but  every  word  of 
every  poem  that  has  ever  been  written  in  Sanscrit.  If  you  ask  a  man 
whether  he  reaUy  believes  any  very  egregious  absurdity  quoted  from 
these  books,  he  replies  with  the  greatest  naivete  in  the  world.  Is  it  not 
written  in  the  book,  and  how  should  it  be  there  written,  if  not  true  ? 
The  Hindoo  religion  reposes  upon  an  entire  prostration  of  mind, — that 
continual  and  habitual  surrender  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  make  occasionally,  while  engaged  at  the  theatre,  or 
in  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction.  We  allow  the  scenes,  characters,  and 
incidents,  to  pabs  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  move  our  feelings — with- 
out stopping  a  moment  to  ask  whether  they  are  real  or  true.  There 
is  only  this  difference — that  with  people  of  education  among  us,  even 
in  such  short  intervals  of  illusion  or  abandon,  any  extravagance  in  the 
acting,  or  flagrant  improbability  in  the  fiction,  destroys  the  charm, 
breaks  the  spell  by  which  we  have  been  so  mysteriously  bound,  and  re- 
stores us  to  reason  and  the  realities  of  ordinary  life.  With  the  Hindoos, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  improbability,  the  more  monstrous  and 
preposterous  the  fiction — ^the  greater  is  the  charm  it  has  over  their 
minds;  and  the  greater  their  learning  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  more  are 
they  under  the  influence  of  this  charm.  Believing  all  to  be  written  by 
the  Deity,  or  under  his  inspirations,  and  the  men  and  things  of  former 

VOL.  I.  2  P 
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positive  proof,  and  the  maximum  of  negative  pre- 
sumption :  we  may  diminish  the  latter  hy  conjec- 
tural omissions  and  interpolations,  but  we  cannot 
by  any  artifice  increase  the  former :  the  narrative 
ceases  to  be  incredible,  but  it  still  remains  uncerti- 
fied,— a  mere  common-place  possibility.  Nor  is 
fiction  always,  or  essentially,  extravagant  and  in- 
credible. It  is  often  not  only  plausible  and  cohe- 
rent, but  even  more  like  truth  (if  a  paradoxical 
phrase  may  be  allowed)  than  truth  itself.  Nor  can 
we,  in  the  absence  of  any  extrinsic  test,  reckon 
upon  any  intrinsic  mark  to  discriminate  the  one 
from  the  others 

days  to  have  been  very  diiFere&t  from  men  and  things  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  heroes  of  these  fables  to  have  been  demigods,  or  people 
endowed  with  powers  far  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  men  of  thdr 
own  day — ^the  analc^es  of  nature  are  never  for  a  moment  considered ; 
nor  do  questions  of  probability,  or  possibility,  according  to  those  ana- 
logies, ever  obtrude  to  dispel  the  charm  with  which  they  are  so  plea- 
singly bound.  They  go  on  through  life  reading  and  talking  of  these 
monstrous  fictions,  which  shock  the  taste  and  understanding  of  oth^ 
nations,  without  ever  questioning  the  truth  of  one  single  incident^  or 
hearing  it  questioned.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  far  distant, 
when  it  was  the  same  in  England,  and  in  every  other  European  nation; 
and  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  some  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  so  still. 
But  the  Hindoo  fidth,  so  far  as  rehgious  questions  are  concerned,  is  not 
more  capacious  or  absurd  than  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
days  of  Socrates  or  Cicero:  the  only  difference  is,  that  among  the 
Hindoos  a  greater  number  of  the  questions  which  interest  mankind  are 
brought  under  the  head  of  religion."  (Sleeman,  Rambles,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxvi.  p.  227 :  compare  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  61 ;  viii.  p.  97.) 

'  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  commenting  on  the  tales  of  the  Irish  bards,  in 
his  History  of  Henry  II.,  has  the  following  just  remarks  (book  iv. 
vol.  iii.  p.  13,  quarto) :  **  One  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  MSS. 
written  since  the  Irish  received  the  Roman  letters  from  St.  Patrick, 
some  traditional  truths  recorded  before  by  the  bards  in  their  unwritten 
poems  nij^y  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  Yet  these  cannot  be  so 
separated  from  many  fabulous  stories  derived  from  the  same  sources,  as 
to  obtain  a  firm  credit ;  it  not  being  sufiBcient  to  establish  the  authority 
of  suspected  traditions,  that  they  can  be  shown  not  to  be  so  improbable 
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In  the  semi-bistorical  theory  respecting  Grecian  Mistake  of 
mythical  narrative,  the  critic  unconsciously  trans-  l^n^? 
ports  into  the  Homeric  age  those  habits  of  classifi-  ^^hf 
cation  and  distinction,  and  that  standard  of  accept-  Jj^"^ 
ance  or  rejection,  which  he  finds  current  in  his  modem 

•^  times. 

own.  Amongst  us  the  distinction  between  histo- 
rical fact  and  fiction  is  highly  valued  as  well  as 
familiarly  understood :  we  have  a  long  history  of 
the  past,  deduced  from  a  study  of  contemporary 
evidences ;  and  we  have  a  body  of  fictitious  litera- 
ture, stamped  with  its  own  mark  and  interesting  in 
its  own  way.  Speaking  generally,  no  man  could 
now  hope  to  succeed  permanently  in  transferring 
any  striking  incident  from  the  latter  category  into 
the  former,  nor  could  any  man  deliberately  attempt 
it  without  incurring  well-merited  obloquy.  But 
this  historical  sense,  now  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
modern  mind  that  we  find  a  difiiculty  in  conceiving 
any  people  to  be  without  it,  is  the  fruit  of  records 
and  inquiries,  first  applied  to  the  present,  and  then 
preserved  and  studied  by  subsequent  generations  ; 

or  absurd  as  others  with  which  they  are  mixed — since  there  may  be  spe- 
cious as  well  as  senseless  fictions.  Nor  can  a  poet  or  bard,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  after  Christ,  if  his  poem  is  still  extant, 
be  any  voucher  for  facts  supposed  to  have  happened  before  the  in- 
carnation ;  though  his  evidence  (allowing  for  poetical  licence)  may  be 
received  on  such  matters  as  come  within  his  own  time,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  old  men  with  whom  he  conversed.  The  most  judicious 
historians  pay  no  regard  to  the  Welsh  or  British  traditions  delivered  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  some  of 
these  may  be  true/' 

One  definition  of  a  mythe  given  by  Plutarch  coincides  exactly  with  a 
specious  fiction :  'O  fjkvBos  eZrat  povKtrai  \6yos  y(r€vdfjs  €oiko»s  dXrfBivf 
(Plutarch,  Bellone  an  pace  clariores  fuerunt  Athenienses,  p.  348). 

"  Der  Gnind-Trieb  des  Mythus  (Creuzer  justly  expresses  it)  das  Ge- 
dachte  in  ein  Geschehenes  umzusetzen."  (Symbolik  der  Alten  Welt, 
sect.  43.  p.  99). 

2p2 
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while  in  a  society  which  has  not  yet  formed  the 
habit  of  recording  its  present,  the  real  facts  of  the 
past  can  never  be  known ;  the  difference  between 
attested  matter  of  fact  and  plausible  fiction — ^be- 
tween truth  and  that  which  is  like  truth— can 
neither  be  discerned  nor  sought  for.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  the  supposition  that  this  distinction  is 
present  to  men's  habitual  thoughts,  that  the  semi- 
historical  theory  of  the  mythes  is  grounded. 
Matter  of        It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that 

tradition  i       .tn        •  •  •  i  n     i  ■■•  • 

uncertified  the  Grecian  epic  contains  what  are  called  traditions 
be^n^ng.  respecting  the  past — the  larger  portion  of  it  indeed 
consists  of  nothing  else.  But  what  are  these 
traditions  ?  They  are  the  matter  of  those  songs 
and  stories  which  have  acquired  hold  on  the  public 
mind ;  they  are  the  creations  of  the  poets  and 
storytellers  themselves,  each  of  whom  finds  some 
pre-existing,  and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new  and 
previously  untold,  under  the  impulse  and  authority 
of  the  inspiring  Muse.  Homer  doubtless  found 
many  songs  and  stories  current  with  respect  to 
the  siege  of  Troy  ;  he  received  and  transmitted 
some  of  these  traditions,  re-cast  and  transformed 
others,  and  enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new  crea- 
tions of  his  own.  To  the  subsequent  poets,  such 
as  Arktinus  and  LeschSs,  these  Homeric  creations 
formed  portions  of  pre-existing  tradition,  with 
which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner  ;  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  traditions  constituting  the  tale  of 
Troy  became  larger  and  larger  with  each  successive 
contributor.  To  assume  a  generic  difference  be- 
tween the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  tradition — 
to  treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the 
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latter  as  appendages  of  fiction — is  an  hypothesis 
gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to  say  inadmissible.  For 
the  farther  we  travel  back  into  the  past,  the  more 
do  we  recede  from  the  clear  day  of  positive  history, 
and  the  deeper  do  we  plunge  into  the  unsteady  twi- 
light and  gorgeous  clouds  of  fancy  and  feeling.  It 
was  one  of  the  agreeable  dreams  of  the  Grecian 
epic,  that  the  man  who  travelled  far  enough  north- 
ward beyond  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  would  in 
time  reach  the  delicious  country  and  genial  climate 
of  the  virtuous  Hyperboreans — the  votaries  and  fa- 
vourites of  Apollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  north 
beyond  the  chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.  Now  the  hope 
that  we  may,  by  carrying  our  researches  up  the 
stream  of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fiction,  and 
land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of  solid  truth, 
appears  to  me  no  less  illusory  than  this  northward 
journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyperborean  elysium. 

The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-histo-  Fictitious 
rical  theory  as  to  the  genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  Sadition 
arises  in  part  from  reluctance  in  critics  to  impute  to  f,^iy°fAud 
the  mythopceic  ages  extreme  credulity  or  fraud  ;  to-  J^p^*^' 
gether  with  the  usual  presumption,  that  where  much 
is  believed  some  portion  of  it  must  be  true.    There 
would  be  some  weight  in  these  grounds  of  reasoning, 
if  the  ages  under  discussion  had  been  supplied  with 
records  and  accustomed  to  critical  inquiry.     But 
amongst  a  people  unprovided  with  the  former  and 
strangers   to   the  latter,  credulity  is  naturally  at 
its  maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator  himself  as  in 
his  hearers  :  the  idea  of  deliberate  fraud  is  moreover 
inapplicable',  for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  ac- 

^  In  reference  to  the  loose  statements  of  the  Highlanders,  Dr.  John- 
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cept  what  is  related  to  them  as  a  revelation  from 
the  Muse,  the  cestrus  of  composition  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  the  poet 
whose  mind  is  penetrated  with  it.  The  belief  of 
that  day  can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  apart  by  itself 
as  an  act  of  reason.  It  becomes  confounded  with 
vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion ;  and 
in  every  case  where  these  mental  excitabilities  are 
powerfully  acted  upon,  faith  ensues  unconsciously 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  active  and  promi- 
nent such  tendencies  were  among  the  early  Greeks, 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  originality  of  their 
epic  poetry  may  teach  us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and 
indiscriminately  applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced 
age,  that  where  much  is  believed,  something  must 
necessarily  be  true — that  accredited  fiction  is  al- 
ways traceable  to  some  basis  of  historical  truths 
The  influence  of  imagination  and  feeling  is  not  con- 


son  observes — "  He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind  natundly 
acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  perhaps  come  back 
with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing 
the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  language  and  antiquities,  are  per- 
haps not  very  scrupulous  adherents  to  truth :  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  detiberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled  puipoae  to 
deceive.  They  have  acquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
feel  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  inter- 
rogated by  others,  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  intenrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  teU  to  be  true,  they 
likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be  false,  Mr.  Boswell  was  very 
diligent  in  his  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that 
the  answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such  as  nullified  the 
answer  to  the  first."  (Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p  2/2,  1st  edit. 
1776.) 

'  I  considered  this  position  more  at  large  in  an  article  in  the  *  West- 
minster Review'  for  May  1 843,  on  Niebuhr's  Greek  Legends,  with  which 
article  much  in  the  present  chapter  will  be  found  to  coincide. 
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fined  simply  to  the  process  of  retouching,  trans- 
forming, or  magnifying  narratives  originally  found- 
ed on  fact ;  it  will  often  create  new  narratives  of  its 
own,  without  any  such  preliminary  basis.     Where 
there  is  any  general  body  of  sentiment  pervading 
men  living  in  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or 
political — love,  admiration  or  antipathy — all  inci- 
dents tending  to  illustrate  that  sentiment  are  eagerly 
welcomed,  rapidly  circulated  and  (as  a  general  rule) 
easily  accredited.     If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand, 
impressive  fictions  will  be  provided  to  satisfy  the 
demand.     The  perfect  harmony  of  such  fictions  Plausible 
With  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of  generated 
certiiying  testimony,  and  causes  men  to  hear  them  ditedbythe 
not  merely  with  credence,  but  even  with  delight :  S^s^ong^ 
to  call  them  in  question  and  require  proof,  is  a  ^^^^"44, 
task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without  incur-  mcnt,  cTcn 

in  times  of 

ring  obloquy.  Of  such  tendencies  in  the  human  instruction, 
mind  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innu- 
merable religious  legends  which  have  acquired  cur- 
rency in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which 
no  country  was  more  fertile  than  Greece — legends 
which  derived  their  origin,  not  from  special  facts 
misreported  and  exaggerated,  but  from  pious  feel- 
ings pervading  the  society,  and  translated  into  nar- 
rative by  forward  and  imaginative  minds — legends, 
in  which  not  merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even 
the  personages  are  unreal,  yet  in  which  the  gene- 
rating sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,  pro- 
viding its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form. 
Other  sentiments  also,  as  well  as  the  religious,  pro- 
vided they  be  fervent  and  widely  diffused,  will  find 
expression  in  current  narrative,  and  become  por- 
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tions  of  the  general  public  belief — every  celebrated 
and  notorious  character  is  the  source  of  a  thousand 
fictions  exemplifying  his  peculiarities.  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  I  think  present  observation  may  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even  now  visible 
and  effective,  when  the  materials  of  genuine  history 
are  copious  and  critically  studied — much  more  are 
we  warranted  in  concluding  that  in  ages  destitute 
of  records,  strangers  to  historical  testimony,  and 
full  of  belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to  the  fu- 
ture and  as  to  the  past,  narratives  purely  fictitious 
will  acquire  ready  and  uninquiring  credence,  pro« 
vided  only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony  with 
the  preconceptions  of  the  auditors. 
Allegorical       The  allcgorical  interpretation  of  the  mythes  has 

theory  of  *  .  •    n      i 

the  niythe«  been  by  several  learned  mvestigators,  especially  by 
some  up  to^  Crcuzcr,  connected  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  an- 
priSij^''*  cient  and  highly  instructed  body  of  priests,  having 
<*•*«•  their  origin  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  East,  and 
communicating  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  Greeks 
religious,  physical  and  historical  knowledge  under 
the  veil  of  symbols.  At  a  time  (we  are  told)  when 
language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible  symbols 
were  the  most  vivid  means  of  acting  upon  the 
minds  of  ignorant  hearers :  the  next  step  was  to 
pass  to  symbolical  language  and  expressions — for 
a  plain  and  literal  exposition,  even  if  understood 
at  all,  would  at  least  have  been  listened  to  with 
indifference,  as  not  corresponding  with  any  mental 
demand.  In  such  allegorising  way,  then,  the  early 
priests  set  forth  their  doctrines  respecting  God, 
nature  and  humanity — a  refined  monotheism  and 
a  theological  philosophy — and  to  this  purpose  the 
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earliest  mythes  were  turned.  But  another  class  of 
mythes,  more  popular  and  more  captivating,  grew 
up  under  the  hands  of  the  poets — mythes  purely 
epical,  and  descriptive  of  real  or  supposed  past 
events.  The  allegorical  mythes,  being  taken  up 
by  the  poets,  insensibly  became  confounded  in  the 
same  category  with  the  purely  narrative  mythes — 
the  matter  symbolised  was  no  longer  thought  of, 
while  the  symbolising  words  came  to  be  construed 
in  their  own  literal  meaning — and  the  basis  of  the 
early  allegory,  thus  lost  among  the  general  public, 
was  only  preserved  as  a  secret  among  various  re- 
ligious fraternities,  composed  of  members  allied  to- 
gether by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremonies, 
and  administered  by  hereditary  families  of  presiding 
priests.  In  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  sects,  in  the 
Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  mysteries,  was  thus 
treasured  up  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  old  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  mythes,  which  had  once 
constituted  the  primitive  legendary  stock  of  Greece, 
in  the  hands  of  the  original  priesthood  and  in  ages 
anterior  to  Homer.     Persons  who  had  gone  through  Real  im- 

^,  ...  '  r  '    '^'    s,'  port  of  the 

the  prelimmary  ceremonies  of  mitiation,  were  per-  mythes  sup- 
mitted  at  length  to  hear,  though  under  strict  obli-  j^ser^d 
gation  of  secrecy,  this  ancient  religious  and  cosmo-  {rJoiw  m"y- 
gonic  doctrine,  revealing  the  destination  of  man  and  **®"^ 
the  certainty  of  posthumous  rewards  and  punish- 
ments— all   disengaged    from   the   corruptions   of 
poets,  as  well  as  from  the  symbols  and  allegories 
under  which  they  still  remained  buried  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.     The  mysteries  of  Greece  were  thus 
traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and  represented  as 
the  only  faithful  depositary  channels  of  that  purer 
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theology  and  physics  which  had  originally  been  com- 
municated, though  under  the  unavoidable  inconve- 
nience of  a  symbolical  expression,  by  an  enlightened 
priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  the  then  rude 
barbarians  of  the  country '. 

'  For  this  general  character  of  the  Grecian  mysteries  with  their  con- 
cealed treasure  of  doctiine,  see  Warburtan,  Divine  Legation  of  Moses, 
bookii.  sect.  4. 

Payne  Knight,  On  the  Symbolical  Language  of  ancient  Art  and  My- 
thology, sect.  6,  10,  11,  40,  &c. 

Saint  Croix,  Recherches  sur  les  Mystdrea  du  Paganisme,  sect.  S, 
p.  106 ;  sect.  4,  p.  404,  &c. 

Cretuer,  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Alten  Volker,  sect.  2,  3, 23, 
39,  42,  &c.  Meiners  and  Heeren  adopt  generally  the  same  view, 
though  there  are  many  divergences  of  opinion  between  these  different 
authors,  on  a  subject  essentially  obscure.  Warburton  maintained  that 
the  interior  doctrine  communicated  in  the  mysteries  was  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  Divinity,  combined  irith  the  Euemeristic  creed,  that  the 
pagan  gods  had  been  mere  men.. 

See  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  682,  Sylb. 

The  view  taken  by  Hermann  of  the  ancient  Grecian  mythology  is  in 
many  points  similar  to  that  of  Creuzer,  though  with  some  considerable 
difference.  He  thinks  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  doctrine — philosophical, 
theological,  physical,  and  moral — expressed  under  a  scheme  of  sy- 
stematic personifications,  each  person  being  called  by  a  name  significant 
of  the  function  personified :  this  doctrine  was  imported  from  the  East 
into  Greece,  where  the  poets,  retaining  or  translating  the  names,  but 
forgetting  their  meaning  and  connection,  distorted  the  primitive  stories, 
the  sense  of  which  came  to  be  retained  only  in  the  ancient  mysteries. 
That  true  sense  however  (he  thinks)  maybe  recovered  by  a  careful  ana- 
lysis of  the  significant  names :  and  his  two  dissertations  (De  MythologiA 
Grseoorum  Antiquissim&,  in  the  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.)  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
this  systematic  expansion  of  etymology  into  narrative.  The  dissent  from 
Creuzer  is  set  forth  in  their  published  correspondence,  especially  in  bis 
concluding  "  Brief  an  Creuzer  Uber  das  Wesen  und  die  Bebandlimg  der 
Mythologie,"  Leipzig,  1819.  The  following  citation  from  his  Latin 
dissertation  sets  forth  his  general  doctrine  : — 

Hermann,  De  Mythobgii  Gnecorum  Antiquissimi,  p.  4  (Opuscula, 
vol.  ii.  p.  171) : — "  Videmus  rerum  divinarum  humanarumque  sdentiam 
ex  AsilL  per  Lyciam  migrantem  in  Europam :  videmus  fribulosos  poetas 
peregrinam  doctrinam,  monstruoso  tumore  orientis  sive  exutam,  sive 
nondum  indutam,  quasi  de  integro  Grtee&  specie  procreantes ;  videmus 
poetas  illos,  quorum  omnium  vera  nomina  nominibus — ab  arte,  qui 
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But  this  theory,  though  advocated  by  several 
learned  men,  has  been  shown  to  be  unsupported 
and  erroneous.  It  implies  a  mistaken  view  both 
of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  the  mysteries, 
which  cannot  be  safely  carried  up  even  to  the  age  of 
Hesiod,  and  which,  though  imposing  and  venerable 

clarebant,  petitis — obliterata  sunt,  diu  in  Thraci&  hierenteSy  raroque 
tandem  etiam  cum  aliis  Gnecise  partibus  commercio  junctos :  qualis 
Pamphusy  non  ipse  Atbeniensis,  Atbeniensibus  hymnos  Deorum  fecit. 
Videmus  denique  retrusam  paulatim  in  mysteriorum  secretam  illam 
sapientum  doctrinam,  vitiatam  religionum  perturbatione,  corruptam  in- 
8citi&  interpretum,  obscuratam  levitate  amoeniora  sectandum — adeo  ut 
earn  ne  illi  quidem  intelligerent,  qui  hsereditariam  a  prioribus  poesin 
colentes,  quum  ingenii  pnestanti^  omnes  pnestinguerent,  tant&  iUos 
oblivione  merserunt^ut  ipsi  sint  primi  auctores  omnia  eruditionis  babiti." 

Hermann  tbinks,  bowever,  that  by  pursuing  the  suggestions  of  ety- 
mology, vestiges  may  still  be  discovered,  and  something  like  a  history 
compiled,  of  Grecian  belief  as  it  stood  anterior  to  Homer  and  Heaiod : — 
'*  est  autem  in  hac  omni  ratione  judicio  mazime  opus,  quia  non  testi- 
bus  res  agitur,  sed  ad  interpretandi  solertiam  omnia  revocanda  sunt" 
(p.  1 72).  To  the  same  general  purpose  the  French  work  of  M.  £m^e 
David,  Recherches  sur  le  Dieu  Jupiter — ^reviewed  by  O.  Miiller :  see  the 
Kleine  Schriften  of  the  latter,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  also  employed  a  profusion  of  learning,  and  numerous 
etymological  conjectures,  to  resolve  the  Greek  mythes  into  mistakes, 
perversions,  and  mutilations,  of  the  exploits  and  doctrines  of  oriental 
tribes  long-lost  and  by-gone, — Amonians,  Cuthites,  Arkites,  &c.  ''  It 
was  Noah  (he  thinks)  who  was  represented  under  the  different  names 
of  Thoth,  Hermes,  Men^,  Osiris,  Zeuth,  Atlas,  Phordneus,  Prome- 
theus, to  which  list  a  farther  number  of  great  extent  might  be  added : 
the  Novff  of  Anaxagoras  was  in  reahty  the  patriarch  Noah  "  (Ant.  My»- 
thol.  vol.  ii.  p.  253, 272).  "  The  Cuthites  or  Amonians,  descendants 
of  Noah,  settled  in  Greece  from  the  east,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
building  and  the  arts  "  (ib,  i.  p.  502 ;  ii.  p.  187).  "  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Grecian  theology  arose  from  misconception  and  blunders,  the 
stories  concerning  their  gods  and  heroes  were  founded  on  terms  misin- 
terpreted or  abused  "  {ib.  i.  p.  452).  *'  The  number  of  different  actions 
ascribed  to  the  various  Grecian  gods  or  heroes  all  relate  to  one  people 
or  family,  and  are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  history  "  {ib.  ii.  p.  57). 
"  The  fables  of  Prometheus  and  Tityus  were  taken  fit)m  ancient  Amo- 
nian  temples,  from  hieroglyphics  misunderstood  and  badly  explained" 
(i.  p.  426) :  see  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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as  religious  ceremonies,  included  no  recondite  or 
esoteric  teacliing\ 

The  doctrine,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
symbolised  and  subsequently  overclouded,  in  the 
Greek  mythes,  was  in  reality  first  intruded  into 
them  by  the  unconscious  fancies  of  later  inter- 
preters. It  was  one  of  the  various  roads  which 
instructed  men  took  to  escape  from  the  literal  ad- 
mission of  the  ancient  mythes,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  new  form  of  belief,  more  consonant  with  their 
ideas  of  what  the  attributes  and  character  of  the 
gods  ought  to  be.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  of  consti- 
tuting, by  help  of  the  mysteries,  a  philosophical 
religion  apart  from  the  general  public,  and  of  con- 
necting that  distinction  with  the  earliest  periods 
of  Grecian  society.  Such  a  distinction  was  both 
avowed  and  justified  among  the  superior  men  of 
the  later  Pagan  world.  Varro  and  Scaevola  distri- 
buted theology  into  three  distinct  departments, — 
the  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  civil,  and  the  phy- 


^  The  Anti-Symbolik  of  Voss,  and  still  more  the  Aglaophamus  of 
Lobeck,  are  full  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  this  supposed  interior 
doctrine,  and  on  the  ancient  mysteries  in  general :  the  latter  treatise 
especially  is  not  less  disting:uished  for  its  judicious  and  circumspect 
criticism  than  for  its  copious  learning. 

Mr.  Halhed  (Preface  to  the  Gentoo  Code  of  Laws,  p.  xiii.-xiv.)  has 
good  observations  on  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  allegorise  the  Hindu 
mythology :  he  observes,  with  perfect  truth,  "  The  vulgar  and  illiterate 
have  always  understood  the  mythology  of  their  country  in  its  literal 
sense ;  and  there  was  a  time  to  every  nation,  when  the  highest  rank 

in  it  was  equally  vulgar  and  illiterate  with  the  lowest A  Hindu 

esteems  the  astonishing  miracles  attributed  to  a  Brima,  or  a  Kishen,  as 
facts  of  the  most  indubitable  authenticity,  and  the  relation  of  them  as 
most  strictly  historical." 

Compare  also  Gibbon's  remarks  on  the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the 
later  Platonists  (Hist.  Decl.  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  71 ). 
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sical.  The  first  had  its  place  in  the  theatre,  and 
was  left  without  any  interference  to  the  poets ;  the 
second  belonged  to  the  city  or  political  community 
as  such, — it  comprised  the  regulation  of  all  the 
public  worship  and  religious  rites,  and  was  con- 
signed altogether  to  the  direction  of  the  magistrate  ; 
the  third  was  the  privilege  of  philosophers,  but 
was  reserved  altogether  for  private  discussion  in 
the  schools,  apart  from  the  general  public ^  As  a 
member  of  the  city,  the  philosopher  sympathised 
with  the  audience  in  the  theatre,  and  took  a  de- 
vout share  in  the  established  ceremonies,  nor  was 
he  justified  in  trying  what  he  heard  in  the  one 
or  saw  in  the  other  by  his  own  ethical  standard. 
But  in  the  private  assemblies  of  instructed  or  in- 
quisitive men,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty  of 
canvassing  every  received  tenet,  and  of  broaching 
his  own  theories  unreservedly,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  gods.  By  these  discussions 
the  activity  of  the  philosophical  mind  was  main- 

^  Varro,  ap.  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  27  ;  vi.  6-6.  "  Dicis  fabu- 
losos  Deos  accommodatos  esse  ad  theatrum,  naturales  ad  mundum, 
dviles  ad  urbem."  *'  Varro,  de  religionibus  loquens,  multa  esse  vera 
dixit,  qu8e  non  modo  vulgo  scire  non  sit  utile,  sed  etiam  tametsi  falsa 
sint,  aliter  existimare  populum  expediat :  et  ideo  Grrsecos  teletas  et  my- 
steria  tacitumitate  parietibusque  clausisae"  (ibid,  iv,  31).  See  Villoi* 
son,  De  Triplici  Tbeologi4  Commentatio,  p.  8 ;  and  Lactantius,  De 
Origin.  £rror.  ii.  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  ap.  Etymo- 
logicon  Magn.  v.  TeXrrot — XpvcrtTnror  S4  (fnjo't,  rmts  v€pi  r&v  B^itov  X({- 
yovi  cixdror  KaKfifrBai  r^Xrras,  Xp4>^*  7^  rovravi  rtkevrcuovs  Koi  tifi 
vda-i  diid{rKf{r0ai,  ttjs  V^x5*  exovaiis  epfui  Koi  KeKparrffifvrjs,  «cal  7rp6s 
Tovs  dfivrjrovs  trutm^v  SwafUvqs'  /Wya  yap  tivai  t6  iSKoy  vnkp  $€&v 
oKova-ai  re  opB^,  Koi  (yKpartis  ytPtaOcu  avrSv. 

The  triple  division  of  Varro  is  reproduced  in  Plutarch,  Amatorius, 
p.  763.  TO.  fi€v  p.v0<p,  rii  8c  v6p^,  ri  ^e  X<Jyy,  iricrnv  t$  opx^^  ^^X'i'^^' 
rrjs  d'  oSv  ir€pi  BtSv  d6f;rfs  «cal  ircarrdiraa-tv  r/y^pjivts  Koi  Siida-KciKot  yfy6- 
vaa-w  riiMV  ot  re  ttoci^oI,  «cat  ol  vopj&Btrai,  kcli  rpirov,  o\  <^(X<$<ro^(. 
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tained  and  truth  elicited ;  but  it  was  such  truth  as 
the  body  of  the  people  ought  not  to  hear,  lest  their 
faith  in  their  own  established  religious  worship 
should  be  overthrown.  In  thus  distinguishing  the 
civil  theology  from  the  fabulous,  Varro  was  enabled 
to  cast  upon  the  poets  all  the  blame  of  the  objec- 
tionable points  in  the  popular  theology,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  censure  on  the 
magistrates,  who  (he  contended)  had  made  as  good 
a  compromise  with  the  settled  prejudices  of  the 
public  as  the  case  permitted. 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led  the 
philosophers  to  decompose  the  divine  mythes  into 
allegory,  impelled  the  historians  to  melt  down  the 
heroic  mythes  into  something  like  continuous  po- 
litical history,  with  a  long  series  of  chronology  cal- 
culated upon  the  heroic  pedigrees.  The  one  process 
as  well  as  the  other  was  interpretative  guesswork, 
proceeding  upon  unauthorised  assumptions,  and 
without  any  verifying  test  or  evidence :  while  it  frit- 
tered away  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  mythe 
into  something  essentially  anti-mythical,  it  sought 
to  arrive  both  at  history  and  philosophy  by  imprac- 
ticable roads.  That  the  superior  men  of  antiquity 
should  have  striven  hajd  to  save  the  dignity  of  le- 
gends which  constituted  the  charm  of  their  litera- 
ture as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  popular  religion, 
we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  a  more 
philosophical  spirit.  The  Platonic  Socrates  being 
asked  whether  he  believed  the  current  Attic  fable 
respecting  the  abduction  of  Oreithyia  (daughter  of 
Erechtheus)  by  Boreas,  replies,  in  substance, — *'  It 
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would  not  be  strange  if  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the  clever 
men  do ;  I  might  then  show  my  cleverness  by  say- 
ing that  a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  her  down  from  the 
rocks  above  while  she  was  at  play,  and  that  having 
been  killed  in  this  manner  she  was  reported  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  Boreas.  Such  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to  men  ingenious 
and  busy-minded  over-much,  and  not  greatly  to  be 
envied,  if  it  be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  ha- 
ving  set  right  one  fahle^  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  the  same  process  to  a  host  of  others — 
Hippocentaurs,  Ghimaeras,  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and 
numberless  other  monsters  and  incredibilities.  A 
man,  who,  disbelieving  these  stories,  shall  try  to  find 
a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  will  display  an 
ill-placed  acuteness  and  take  upon  himself  an  end- 
less burden,  for  which  I  at  least  have  no  leisure : 
accordingly  I  forego  such  researches,  and  believe  in 
the  current  version  of  the  stories^" 

These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply 
because  they  point  out  the  uselessness  of  digging 

»  Plato,  Ph»dr.  c.  7.  p.  229  :— 

PHiBDRUB.  "Ehr^  fUH,  ^  S^jcporcf,  av  rovro  t6  pi.v0o\6yi]fia  irtiOti 
dkrfOes  (ivM  ; 

Socrates.  'AXX*  «l  avuTToirjv,  &<rtr€p  ol  a-o<f>o\,  ovk  Av  Sroiros  ttrjv, 
rirn  ov(f>ii6fAtvos  (JmItjv  oMfv  irv€Vfui  Bop4ov  Karh  t&p  ttX^o-iov  irerp&v 
uvp  ^pfULKeUf.  vaLCovauif  haxu,  Kxii  ovrco  d^  rcXcvr^o-aoYiv  X€;(^wu  vnh 

rw  Bopeov  avapfraarhv  ytyovtvm 'Eycb  ^e,  &  ^cudpc,  akXcas  fup 

ra  Toiavra  xapifVTa  ^ovfuu,  \iav  Be  B€ivov  Koi  €iriv6vov  Koi  ov  ndw  cvrv- 
Xovs  avdp6s,  Kor  SKKo  fuv  cvdtv,  &n  6*  avr^  avAyKff  fierh  rovro  r6  riov 
*IinroK€vravp»v  eldog  €wayop6ova-0eu,  Koi  aZOts  rh  rrjs  HipaLpas.  Kal  iirtppti 
dc  ^x^os  roiovrav  Topy6voiv  kclL  IlTjyda-av,  koi  SWcav  dfirfxdvoiv  ttXtjOij  re 
icac  dr&iruu  r«paro\6y»v  rumv  <^v(r(«y*  als  ci  rts  dfrurrmp  irpo<rpipq,  Kara 
r6  eijc^r  fKaarov,  Srt  dypoiKd^  rtvi  ao<f>ia  xp^h^vos,  iroXXrjs  avr^  (r^oX^r 

Beria-et.     *Ef*ol  ^e  irp6s  ravra  ovdafi&s  tori  vxokrj HOQev  b^  ;(ai- 

petv  tda-as  ravra,  ir€i$6fMtvos  Bi  r^  vofu^ofiet^  ir«p\  avr^v,  &  vvv  d^  Tkeyov, 
<rKoir»  ov  ravra  oXX'  ifiavrbp,  &c. 
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for  a  supposed  basis  of  truth  in  the  mythes^  but  be- 
cause they  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  true  reason 
for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives.  The  mythes 
form  a  class  apart,  abundant  as  well  as  peculiar : 
to  remove  any  individual  mythe  from  its  own  class 
into  that  of  history  or  philosophy,  by  simple  con- 
jecture and  without  any  collateral  evidence,  is  of 
no  advantage,  unless  you  can  perform  a  similar 
process  on  the  remainder.  If  the  process  be  trust- 
worthy, it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all ;  and  e  converso, 
if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trustworthy  as 
applied  to  any  one  specially ;  always  assuming  no 
special  evidence  to  be  accessible.  To  detach  any 
individual  mythe  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  to  present  it  in  an  erroneous  point  of  view :  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  admit  them  as  they  stand, 
by  putting  ourselves  approximatively  into  the  frame 
of  mind  of  those  for  whom  they  were  destined  and 
to  whom  they  appeared  worthy  of  credit. 
Treatment        If  Plato  thus  discouuteuances  all  attempts  to 

and  uae  of  ,  ,  . 

themrthes  transform  the  mythes  by  interpretation  into  history 
to*Piato5  or  philosophy,  indirectly  recognising  the  generic 
difference  between  them — we  find  substantially  the 
same  view  pervading  the  elaborate  precepts  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Republic.  He  there  regards  the 
mythes,  not  as  embodying  either  matter  of  fact  or 
philosophical  principle,  but  as  portions  of  religious 
and  patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical  tuition. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  poets  to  frame  them  accord- 
ing to  the  impulses  of  their  own  genius  and  with  a 
view  to  immediate  popularity,  he  directs  the  legis- 
lator to  provide  types  of  his  own  for  the  characters 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  to  suppress  all  such  di- 
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vine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not  in  harmony  with 
these  pre-established  canons.  In  the  Platonic  sy- 
stem, the  mythes  are  not  to  be  matters  of  history, 
nor  yet  of  spontaneous  or  casual  fiction,  but  of  pre- 
scribed faith  :  he  supposes  that  the  people  will  be- 
lieve, as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poets  circulate, 
and  he  therefore  directs  that  the  latter  shall  circu- 
late nothing  which  does  not  tend  to  ennoble  and 
improve  the  feelings.  He  conceives  the  mythes  as 
stories  composed  to  illustrate  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  poets  and  the  community,  respecting 
the  character  and  attributes  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
or  respecting  the  social  relations,  and  ethical  duties 
as  well  as  motives  of  mankind :  hence  the  obliga- 
tion upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the 
types  of  character  which  shall  be  illustrated,  and  to 
restrain  the  poets  from  following  out  any  opposing 
fancies.  "  Let  us  neither  believe  ourselves  (he  ex- 
claims), nor  permit  any  one  to  circulate,  that  Thfi- 
seus  son  of  Poseidon  and  Peirithous  son  of  Zeus,  or 
any  other  hero  or  son  of  a  god,  could  ever  have 
brought  themselves  to  commit  abductions  or  other 
enormities  such  as  are  now  falsely  ascribed  to  them. 
We  must  compel  the  poets  to  say,  either  that  such 
persons  were  not  the  sons  of  gods,  or  that  they  were 
not  the  perpetrators  of  such  misdeeds^" 

Most  of  the  mythes  which  the  youth  hear  and  ]|J^JJ^*jj7 
repeat  (according  to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  of  DeccMity 

,  ,  .J  .         .  .         and  use  of 

them  are  true :  the  great  and  promment  mythes  fiction. 
which  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  no  less 

'  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  5.  p.  391.    The  perfect  ignorance  of  all  men 
respecting  the  gods  rendered  the  task  of  fiction  easy  (Plato,  Kritias, 

p.  107). 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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fictions  than  the  rest.  But  fiction  constitutes  one 
of  the  indispensable  instruments  of  mental  training 
as  well  as  truth ;  only  the  legislator  must  take  care 
that  the  fiction  so  employed  shall  be  beneficent  and 
not  mischievous  ^  As  the  mischievous  fictions  (he 
says)  take  their  rise  from  wrong  preconceptions  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  so 
the  way  to  correct  them  is  to  enforce,  by  authorised 
compositions,  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  stan- 
dard*. 

The  comments  which  Plato  has  delivered  with  so 
much  force  in  his  Republic,  and  the  enactments 
which  he  deduces  from  them,  are  in  the  main  an 
expansion  of  that  sentiment  of  condemnation,  which 

»  Plato,  Repub,  ii.  16.  p.  377.  A<Jy«i»  de  diir^v  tVhs,  tA  fup  dXjyfl^f, 
^rvdos  d*  mpov;  fiat,  noidcvrfov  d*  cV  ayj^xyripou,  irp6r€poif  If  cir 
rois  ^€vSe<ruf Ov  fMvOdv€K,  &n  irpStrov  rotr  ir<udioi,s  fivBovs  XeyofitV 

TOVTO  dc  TTOV  &S  T^  SkoV  cZlTCtV  I^CV^f,  tfvi  Sf  Kot  oktj&rj UpOTOV  ^fUV 

flTicrran/rcov  tois  fivBonouns,  «cal  tv  fUv  h»  KCtk6v  fwSop  mnrjirwruf,  ry- 

Kptriov,  hv  tf  h»  fifj,  atrOKpiT€ov hv  dc  vvv  Xcyovo-t,  row  voXXovg 

iKpXfjTfOP ots  *Ha-iodos  Kai^Ofjajpos  rifiiv  iXeyenjv,  ical  oi  akXoi  noaj^ 

raL  O^rot  yap  itov  fivBovt  rolg  dvSpSirots  ^fttvdtU  avm-idivrts  Tk€y6»  t€ 
Koi  Xryovcrt.  Hotouf  bri,  ^  If  hg,  xal  rt  cAt&p  fup/(l)6fJt«vof  \eyeis;  'Oircp, 
^v  If  eya,  xpff  Kol  irp&Tov  Ka\  fiaXioTa  nefKl>fa'6cu,  aXXcas  rt  naX  eav  rtr 
/i^  fcoXwff  ^€vdi;r(U.  Ti  rovro ;  "Orav  tls  ttKaCij  kok&s  t«  \6y^  fr€p\ 
Bt&p  re  «ca2  ffp^v,  oiM  tla-iv,  &<rfr(p  ypa<f>€if£  firfitv  iouc&ra  ypaff^nv  ols 
itP  6fJLOLa  fiovKrjTM  ypa^ai. 

The  same  train  of  thought,  and  the  precepts  founded  upon  it,  are 
folloTved  up  through  chap. '17>  18  and  19;  compare  De  Legg.  xii. 
p.  941. 

Instead  of  recognising  the  popular  or  dramatic  theology  as  something 
distinct  from  the  civil  (as  Varro  did),  Plato  suppresses  the  former  as  a 
separate  department  and  merges  it  in  the  latter. 

'  Plato,  Repub.  ii.  c.  21 .  p.  382.  T6  iv  roU  \6yois  ^rcvdor  fr<$r€  teat 
ri  xp^ci/tov,  &GT€  p.ri  &^iov  €ivai  pia-ovs  ;  ^Kp  ov  np6s  re  rovs  n-oXc/uovs 
Ka\  T&v  KciKovp^a>v  (^/Xodv,  Srav  bia  paviav  rf  riva  apoiav  kokSv  ri  titixtt- 
pSo-t  Trpdrrtiv,  t6t€  diroTpojrrjt  evtKa  u>s  '^MppjoKov  xP^^*j^v  yiyvrrai ; 
Kal  iv  ali  vvv  b^  iXtyofitv  rais  pv6o\oyiais,  dia  t6  fir/  ctdc- 
vai  SiTff  rd\ri6€s  ?X''  vtpl  rav  fraXai&v,  d<f>ofioiovvT€s  r^ 
dXfjStl  r6  ^€vdos,  &ri  paKio^a,  ovt<o  xp^c^f^ov  wotovpev; 
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he  shared  with  so  many  other  philosophers,  towards 
a  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  stories  *. 
But  the  manner  in  which  he  has  set  forth  this  opi- 
nion unfolds  to  us  more  clearly  the  real  character 
of  the  mythical  narratives.     They  are  creations  of  He  deals 
the  productive  minds  in  the  community,  deduced  m^thes  as 
from  the  supposed  attributes  of  the  gods  and  he-  of  fedkig"* 
roes :  so  Plato  views  them,  and  in  such  character  nation-!?' 
he  proposes  to  amend  them.     The  legislator  would 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  better  and  truer  picture  of 
the  foretime,  because  he  would  start  from  truer 
(that  is  to  say,  more  creditable)  conceptions  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.     For  Plato  rejects  the  mythes  re- 
specting Zeus  and  H6r6,  or  Theseus  and  Peirithous, 
not  from  any  want  of  evidence,  but  because  they 
are  unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes :  he  proposes  to 
call  forth  new  mythes,  which,  though  he  admits 
them  at  the  outset  to  be  fiction,  he  knows  will  soon 
be  received  as  true,  and  supply  more  valuable  les- 
sons of  conduct. 

We  may  consider  then  that  Plato  disapproves  of 
the  attempt  to  identify  the  old  mythes  either  with 
exaggerated  history  or  with  disguised  philosophy. 
He  shares  in  the  current  faith,  without  any  suspi- 
cion or  criticism,  as  to  Orpheus,  PalamedSs,  Dae- 
dalus, Amphi6n,  Thdseus,  Achilles,  Cheir6n,  and 

^  The  censure  which  Xenophands  pronounced  upon  the  Homeric  le- 
gends has  abready  heen  noticed :  Herakleitus  (Diogen.  Lraert.  ix.  1 )  and 
Metrod6rus,  the  companion  and  follower  of  Epicurus,  were  not  less 
profuse  in  their  invectives,  «V  ypafifxda-i  roa-ovrois  r^  iroirfrjj  XckoidoprjTca 
(Plutarch,  Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,  p.  108(>).  He 
even  advised  persons  not  to  he  ashamed  to  confess  their  utter  ignorance 
of  Homer,  to  the  extent  of  not  knowing  whether  Hect6r  was  a  Greek 
or  a  Trojan  (Plut.  ib,  p.  1094). 

2q2 
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other  mythical  personages^;  but  what  chiefly  6lls 
his  mind  is,  the  inherited  sentiment  of  deep  reve- 
rence for  these  superhuman  characters  and  for  the 
age  to  which  they  belonged, — ^a  sentiment  suflS- 
ciently  strong  to  render  him  not  only  an  unbeliever 
in  such  legends  as  conflict  with  it,  but  also  a  deli- 
berate creator  of  new  legends  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  and  gratifying  it  The  more  we  examine 
this  sentiment,  both  in  the  mind  of  Plato  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Greeks  generally,  the  more  shall  we 
be  convinced  that  it  formed  essentially  and  insepa- 
— sustained  rably  a  portion  of  Hellenic  religious  faith.  The 
fidth^^ttd"*  mythe  both  presupposes,  and  springs  out  of,  a  set- 
TOtitive"^  tied  basis  and  a  strong  expansive  force  of  religious, 
basis.  social,  and  patriotic  feeling,  operating  upon  a  past 
which  is  little  better  than  a  blank  as  to  positive 
knowledge.  It  resembles  history,  in  so  far  as  its 
form  is  narrative ;  it  resembles  philosophy,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  occasionally  illustrative ;  but  in  its  essence 
and  substance,  in  the  mental  tendencies  by  which 
it  is  created  as  well  as  in  those  by  which  it  is  judged 
and  upheld,  it  is  a  popularised  expression  of  the 
divine  and  heroic  faith  of  the  people. 

Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood 
except  in  connection  with  Grecian  religion.  It  be- 
gins with  gods  and  it  ends  with  historical  men,  the 
former  being  recognised  not  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
primitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with  the  latter 
by  a  long  mythical  genealogy,  partly  heroic  and 
partly  human.  Now  the  whole  value  of  such  ge- 
nealogies arises  from  their  being  taken  entire :  the 
god  or  hero  at  the  top  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most 

^  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  4-5.  p.  391 ;  De  Legg.  iii.  1.  p.  ^17, 
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important  member  of  the  whole* ;  for  the  length  and 
continuity  of  the  series  arises  from  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  historical  men  to  join  themselves  by  a  thread  Grecian 
of  descent  with  the  being  whom  they  worshiped  in  Ssentiaiiy 
their  gentile  sacrifices.  Without  the  ancestorial  god,  JowLption. 
the  whole  pedigree  would  have  become  not  only 
acephalous,  but  worthless  and  uninteresting.  The 
pride  of  the  Herakleids,  Asklepiads,  ^akids,  Ne- 
leids,  Da^dalids,  &c.  was  attached  to  the  primitive 
eponymous  hero  and  to  the  god  from  whom  they 
sprung,  not  to  the  line  of  names,  generally  long 
and  barren,  through  which  the  divine  or  heroic 
dignity  gradually  dwindled  down  into  common  man- 
hood. Indeed  the  length  of  the  genealogy  (as  I  have 
before  remarked)  was  an  evidence  of  the  humility 
of  the  historical  man,  which  led  him  to  place  him- 
self at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  gods  or  heroes  ; 
for  Hekatseus  of  Miletus,  who  ranked  himself  as 
the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might  perhaps 
have  accounted  it  an  overweening  impiety  in  any 
living  man  to  claim  a  god  for  his  immediate 
father. 

The  whole  chronology  of  Greece,  anterior  to  AppUcatioa 
776  B.C.,  consists  of  calculations  founded  upon  {Ifgiaa^- 
these  mythical  genealogies,  especially  upon  that  of  ^^^^'^of^" 
the  Spartan  kings  and  their  descent  from  H6rakl6s,  t^"  ^^' 
— thirty  years  bemg  commonly  taken  as  the  equi- 
valent of  a  generation,  or  about  three  generations  to 
a  century.     This  process  of  computation  was  alto- 

'  For  a  description  of  similar  tendencies  in  the  Asiatic  religions,  see 
Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ch.  v.  p.  153  (Bonn,  1841) :  he  points  out  the 
same  phsenomena  as  in  the  Greek, — coalescence  between  the  ideas  of 
ancestry  and  worship, — confusion  between  gods  and  men  in  the  past, — 
increasing  tendency  to  Euemerise  (p.  156-157). 
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gether  illusory,  as  applying  historical  and  chrono- 
logical conditions  to  a  case  on  which  they  had  no 
bearing.  Though  the  domain  of  history  was  seem- 
ingly enlarged,  the  religious  element  was  tacitly 
set  aside :  when  the  heroes  and  gods  were  chrono- 
logised,  they  became  insensibly  approximated  to 
the  limits  of  humanity,  and  the  process  indirectly 
gave  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  Eudmerus. 
Personages  originally  legendary  and  poetical  were 
erected  into  definite  landmarks  for  measuring  the 
duration  of  the  foretime,  thus  gaining  in  respect  to 
historical  distinctness,  but  not  without  loss  on  the 
score  of  religious  association.  Both  EuSmerus  and 
the  subsequent  Christian  writers,  who  denied  the 
original  and  inherent  divinity  of  the  pagan  gods, 
had  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  their  chronolo- 
gical researches  strictly  and  consistently  upwards — 
for  all  chronology  fails  as  soon  as  we  suppose  a  race 
superior  to  common  humanity. 
Mythical  Morcovcr  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree 
all  of  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  which  ApoUoddrus  and  Era- 
aiiTn  a"  tosthcuSs  selcctcd  as  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of 
ies^tto  time,  is  nowise  superior  in  credibility  and  trust- 
evidence,  worthiness  to  the  thousand  other  gentile  and  family 
pedigrees  with  which  Greece  abounded ;  it  is  rather 
indeed  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  incredible 
of  all,  seeing  that  HSraklSs  as  a  progenitor  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  perhaps  more  pedigrees  than  any 
other  Grecian  god  or  hero\     The  descent  of  the 

*  According  to  that  which  Aristotle  seems  to  reco^se  (Histor. 
Animal,  vii.  6),  HSraklds  was  father  of  seventy-two  sons,  but  of  only 
one  daughter — he  was  essentially  dpp€v6yovos,  illustrating  one  of  the 
physical  peculiai'ities  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Euripid^  however  mentions 
daughters  of  Ilerakles  in  the  plural  number  (Emipid.  Hcrakleid.  45.) 
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Spartan  king  Leonidas  from  HSrakl6s  rests  upon 
no  better  evidence  than  that  of  Aristotle  or  Hippo* 
cratfis  from  AsklSpius^ — of  Evagoras  or  Thucy- 
didfis  from  iEakus, — of  Socrates  from  Daedalus, — 
of  the  Spartan  heraldic  family  from  Talthybius, — 
of  the  prophetic  lamid  family  in  Elis  from  lamus, 
— of  the  root-gatherers  in  Pfilion  from  Cheir6n, — 
and  of  Hekataeus  and  his  gens  from  some  god  in 
the  sixteenth  ascending  line  of  the  series.  There 
is  little  exaggeration  in  saying,  indeed  ^  that  no 
permanent  combination  of  men  in  Greece,  rehgious, 
social,  or  professional,  was  without  a  similar  pedi-^ 
gree  ;  all  arising  out  of  the  same  exigences  of  the 
feelings  and  imagination,  to  personify  as  well  as  to 
sanctify  the  bond  of  union  among  the  members. 
Every  one  of  these  gentes  began  with  a  religious 
and  ended  with  an  historical  person.  At  some 
point  or  other  in  the  upward  series,  entities  of 
history  were  exchanged  for  entities  of  religion  ;  but 
where  that  point  is  to  be  found  we  are  unable  to 
say,  nor  had  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  any 
means  of  determining.  Thus  much  however  we 
know,  that  the  series  taken  as  a  whole,  though 
dear  and  precious  to  the  believing   Greek,  pos- 

*  Hippocrates  waa  twentieth  in  descent  from  H6rakl6s,  and  nine- 
teenth from  AsklSpius  (Vita  Hippocr.  hy  Soranus,  ap.  Westermann, 
Scriptor.  Biographic,  yiii.  1) ;  about  Aristotle,  see  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  1. 
Xenoph6n,  the  physician  of  the  emperor  Ckiudius,  was  also  an  Askle- 
piad  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  61). 

In  Rhodes,  the  neighbouring  island  to  K68,  was  the  gens  'AXtddtu,  or 
sons  of  Helios,  specially  distinguished  from  the  'AXuurral  of  mere  asso- 
ciated worshipers  of  Hllios,  r6  koiv6v  r&v  'AXiodcSv  leat  r<Sv  'AXiaarSv 
(see  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  2525,  with  Boeckh's 
comment). 
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sesses  no  value  as  chronological  evidence  to  the 
historian. 

When  Hekatseus  visited  Thfibes  in  Egypt,  he 
mentioned  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  doubtless  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride,  the  imposing 
pedigree  of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged, — with 
fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line,  and  a  god  as 
the  initial  progenitor.  But  he  found  himself  im* 
measurably  overdone  by  the  priests  **  who  genea- 
logised  against  him*."  They  showed  to  him  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  wooden  colossal  statues, 
representing  the  succession  of  chief  priests  in  the 
temple  in  uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  son, 
through  a  space  of  11,300  years.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  this  long  period  (they  said),  the 
gods,  dwelling  along  with  men,  had  exercised  sway 
in  Egypt ;  but  they  repudiated  altogether  the  idea 
of  men  begotten  by  gods  or  of  heroes*. 
Grecian  and  Both  thcsc  countcr-genealogies  are,  in  respect  to 
gen^.'  ^  trustworthiness  and  evidence,  on  the  same  footing. 
logics.  Each  represents  partly  the  religious  faith,  partly 
the  retrospective  imagination,  of  the  persons  from 
whom  it  emanated  ;  in  each  the  lower  members  of 
the  series  (to  what  extent  we  cannot  tell)  are  real, 
the  upper  members  fabulous  ;  but  in  each  also  the 
series  derived  all  its  interest  and  all  its  imposing 
effect  from  being  conceived  unbroken  and  entire. 
Herodotus    is    much    perplexed    by  the    capital 

•^  Herodot.  ii.  1 44.  *Eicarat^  dc  ytvttfkoyffo-apri  iiavrdv,  km  dpoifftrapri 
€s  (KKaid€KaTov  6«6v,  dvT(yev€rj\6yrj(rap  «r»  TJj  dpi6fArfa-€^,  w  dcxd/icwi  wop' 
avToif,  diro  Btov  yf veaScu  SpSpay/roV  dvTeyfV€rjk6yrf(ra»  di  Sidt,  &c. 

*  Herod,  ii.  143-145.  Kat  ravra  Alyinmot  drptKtw  (fMcw  €m(rraa6ai, 
aUi  T€  \oyii6fuvoi  Koi  aUl  diroypa<f>6fi€voi  ra  trta. 
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discrepancy   between   the   Grecian   and  Egyptian 
chronologies,  and  vainly  employs  his  ingenuity  in 
reconciling  them.     There  is  no  standard  of  object- 
ive evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  Value  of 
of  them  can  be  tried  :  each  has  its  own  subjective  ^jectSve/ 
value,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  and  feelings  of  io'thfSth 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  each  presupposes  in  ^^^^^ 
the  believer  certain  mental  prepossessions  which 
are  not  to  be  found  beyond  its  own  local  limits. 
Nor  is  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  duration  at  all 
important,  when  we  once  pass  the  limits  of  evi- 
dence and  verifiable  reality.     One  century  of  re- 
corded time,  adequately  studded   with   authentic 
and  orderly  events,  presents  a  greater  mass  and  a 
greater  difficulty  of  transition  to  the  imagination 
than   a   hundred  centuries   of  barren   genealogy. 
Herodotus,  in  discussing  the  age  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  treats  an  anterior  point  of  400  years  as  if 
it  were  only  yesterday  ;  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  is 
separated  from  us  by  an  equal  interval,  and  the 
reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long 
that  interval  now  appears. 

The  mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  Gods  and 
aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded  stingoish. 
together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  Gredui 
to  which  class  any  individual  name  belonged.     In  •"^^^I'^^y- 
regard  to  the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Helles- 
pontic  Greeks  interpreted  his  character  and  attri- 
butes according  to  the  scheme  of  Euemerism.  They 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  a  man,  the  slave  of  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and  that  he  had 
by   abilities   and    artifice    established   a   religious 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  Thracians,  and 
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obtained  from  them  divine  honours.  Herodotus 
cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  this  story,  but  he 
frankly  avows  his  inability  to  determine  whether 
Zalmoxis  was  a  god  or  a  man^  nor  can  he  extricate 
himself  from  a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect 
to  Dionysus  and  Pan.  Amidst  the  confusion  of 
the  Homeric  fight,  the  goddess  Athene  confers  upon 
DiomddSs  the  miraculous  favour  of  dispelling  the 
mist  from  his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discrimi* 
nate  gods  from  men ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  similar 
miracle  could  enable  a  critical  reader  of  the  my* 
thical  narratives  to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary- 
line  between  the  two^.     But  the  original  hearers 

'  Herod,  iv,  94-96.  After  having  related  the  Euemeristic  version  given 
hy  the  Hellespontic  Greeks,  he  concludes  with  his  characteristic  frank- 
ness and  simpticity — ^*Eycl»  W,  wtpl  fuv  tovtov  tcai  rov  Korayalau  oiiciy- 
fjLOTOs,  oihe  ofrurrctt,  olir€  &v  iriareuio  ti  Xirjv,  boicefo  dc  9roXXoio*ft  rrccri 
vp6T€pov  r6v  Zdkfio(iv  rovroy  y€V€<r$(u  Tlv0ay6p€».  Eire  ii  eyeprrS  rts 
ZdkfAo(i£  SvOpwiros,  ttr  ttrrl  da/fAa>v  rtr  Fcn/cri  o^tos  emx^ptos,  xaupem. 
So  Plutarch  (Numa,  c.  19)  will  not  undertake  to  determine  wheUier 
Janus  was  a  god  or  a  king,  cire  Salpwv,  ctrc  paaikevs  yevdp^vos,  &c. 

Herakleitus  the  philosopher  said  that  men  were  ^ol  BptitoI,  and  the 
gods  were  avBpvmw.  oBavaroi  (Lucian,  Vitar.  Auctio.  c.  13.  vol.  L  p.  303, 
Tauch. :  compare  the  same  author.  Dialog.  Mortuor.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.) 

«  Iliad,v.  127:— 

'A;(Xw  d*  aZ  Toi  air  6<f>6<ikfAS>»  eXoy,  fj  irpiv  €irTJ€V, 
"Oi^p  c^  yiyvmcicgg  rfp^v  Behv,  Tjbe  Koi  avdpa. 

Of  this  undistinguishable  confusion  between  gods  and  men,  stri- 
king illustrations  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero 
de  NatursL  Deorum  (16-21),  and  in  the  long  disquisition  of  Strabo  (x. 
pp.  467-474)  respecting  the  Rabeiri,  the  Korybantes,  the  Dactyls  of 
Ida;  the  more  so  as  he  cites  the  statements  of  Pherekydds,  Akusilaus, 
D^m^trius  of  Skepsis  and  others.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  lands 
in  Greece  belonging  to  the  immortal  gods  were  exempted  from  tribute. 
The  Roman  tax-collectors  refused  to  recognise  as  immortal  gods  any 
persons  who  had  once  been  men ;  but  this  rule  could  not  be  clearly 
applied  (Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  20).  See  the  remarks  of  Pausanias  (ii. 
26,  7)  about  AsklSpius :  Galen,  too,  is  doubtful  about  Askldpins  and 
Dionysus — *A{nckrf7n6s  y«  toi  koi  Ai6wa-os,  dr  avSpwiroi  irp^tpov  ^arrfv. 
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of  the  mythes  felt  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure 
from  this  confusion  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
individual.  They  looked  at  the  past  with  a  film  of 
faith  over  their  eyes — neither  knowing  the  value, 
nor  desiring  the  attainment,  of  an  unclouded  vision. 
The  intimate  companionship,  and  the  occasional 
mistake  of  identity  between  gods  and  men,  were  in 
full  harmony  with  their  reverential  retrospect.  And 
we  accordingly  see  the  poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  when 
he  undertakes  the  task  of  unfolding  the  legendary 
antiquities  of  early  Rome,  re- acquiring,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Juno,  the  power  of  seeing  gods  and 
men  in  immediate  vicinity  and  conjunct  action, 
such  as  it  existed  before  the  development  of  the 
critical  and  historical  sense \ 

To  resume,  in  brief,  what  has  been  laid  down  in  General  re- 
this  and  the  preceding  chapters  respecting  the  Gre-  tion. 
cian  mythes : — 

1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination 
and  feelings,  radically  distinct  both  from  history 
and  philosophy  :  they  cannot  be  broken  down  and 
decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorised  into  the 
other.    There  are  indeed  some  particular  and  even 

ecrr  Koi  dpxrjB^v  Btoi  (Galen  in  IVotreptic.  9.  torn.  i.  p.  22,  ed.  Kuhn). 
Xenoph6n  (De  Venat.  c.  i.)  considers  Cheirdn  as  the  brother  of  Zens. 

The  ridicule  of  Lucian  (Deorum  Concilium,  t.  iii.  p.  527-538,  Hems.) 
brings  out  still  more  forcibly  the  confusion  here  indicated. 
»  Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  &-20)  :— 

"Fas  mihi  prsecipue  yultus  yidisse  Deorum, 

Vel  quia  sum  vates,  vel  quia  sacra  cano 

Ecce  Deas  vidi 

Homieram,  tadtoque  animum  pallore  fatebar : 

Cum  Dea,  quos  fecit,  sustulit  ipsa  metus. 
Namque  ait — O  vates,  Romani  conditor  anni, 

Ause  per  exiguos  magna  referre  modos ; 
Jus  tibi  fecisti  numen  coeleste  videndi. 
Cum  placuit  numeris  condere  festa  tuis.'' 
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assignable  mythes,  which  raise  intrinsic  presump- 
tion of  an  allegorising  tendency ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  others,  though  not  specially  assign- 
able, which  contain  portions  of  matter  of  fact,  or 
names  of  real  persons,  embodied  in  them.  But 
such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by  any  in- 
trinsic mark,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume  its 
existence  in  any  given  case  unless  some  collateral 
evidence  can  be  produced. 

2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  applying  to  the  my- 
thical world  the  rules  either  of  historical  credibility 
or  chronological  sequence.  Its  personages  are  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  in  constant  juxtaposition  and  re- 
ciprocal sympathy  ;  men  too,  of  whom  we  know  a 
large  proportion  to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom  we 
can  never  ascertain  how  many  may  have  been  real. 
No  series  of  such  personages  can  serve  as  materials 
for  chronological  calculation. 

3.  The  mythes  were  originally  produced  in  an  age 
which  had  no  records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism, 
no  canon  of  belief,  and  scarcely  any  tincture  either 
of  astronomy  or  geography — but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith,  distinguished  for 
quick  and  susceptible  imagination,  seeing  personal 
agents  where  we  look  only  for  objects  and  connecting 
laws ; — an  age  moreover  eager  for  new  narrative,  ac- 
cepting with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of  chil- 
dren (the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  being  never 
formally  raised)  all  which  ran  in  harmony  with  its 
pre-existing  feelings,  and  penetrable  by  inspired 
prophets  and  poets  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  positive  evidence.  To  such  hearers  did 
the  primitive  poet  or  story-teller  address  himself :  it 
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was  the  glory  of  his  productive  genius  to  provide 
suitable  narrative  expression  for  the  faith  and  emo- 
tions which  he  shared  in  common  with  them,  and  the 
rich  stock  of  Grecian  mythes  attests  how  admirably 
he  performed  his  task.  As  the  gods  and  the  heroes 
formed  the  conspicuous  object  of  national  reverence, 
so  the  mythes  were  partly  divine,  partly  heroic, 
partly  both  in  one'.  The  adventures  of  Achilles, 
Helen,  and  Diomddds,  of  CEdipus  and  Adrastus,  of 
Meleager  and  Althaea,  of  Jas6n  and  the  Arg6,  were 
recounted  by  the  same  tongues  and  accepted  with 
the  same  unsuspecting  confidence  as  those  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  of  Ar6s  and  Aphroditfi,  of  Poseiddn 
and  Hdraklds. 

4.  The  time  however  came,  when  this  plausi- 
bility ceased  to  be  complete.  The  Grecian  mind 
made  an  important  advance,  socially,  ethically,  and 
intellectually.  Philosophy  and  history  were  con- 
stituted, prose  writing  and  chronological  records 
became  familiar ;  a  canon  of  belief  more  or  less 
critical  came  to  be  tacitly  recognised.  Moreover, 
superior  men  profited  more  largely  by  the  stimulus, 
and  contracted  habits  of  judging  diffferent  from  the 
vulgar:  the  godElenchus'  (to  use  a  personification 

'  The  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  under  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  gives 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  heroic  and  divine  past,  to  which  the  legends  of 
Troy  and  the  Argonauts  belonged : — 

"  nie  Detbn  vitam  accipiet,  Divisque  videbit 

Permixtos  heroas,"  &c. 
"  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys  et  altera  quie  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas :  eruut  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles." 
'  Lucian,  Pseudol.  c.  4.   HapaicKrjTfos  rifiiv  rStv  Mcydvdpoi;  frpoK6y<av 
fts,  S^EXtyxoi,  <^iXor  oXi^^ci^  koI  napfn^iriq.  Beds,  ovx  6  dtrrjfi&raTos  r£v 
rVi  lifv  a-KTivriv  tofoficuvdyrtov.    (See  Meineke  ad  Menaudr.  p.  284). 
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of  MeDander),  the  giver  and  prover  of  truth,  de- 
scended into  their  minds.  Into  the  new  intellectual 
medium,  thus  altered  in  its  elements  and  no  longer 
uniform  in  its  quality,  the  mythes  descended  by 
inheritance ;  but  they  were  found,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  out  of  harmony  even  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  altogether  dissonant  with  those  of  in- 
structed men.  But  the  most  superior  Greek  was 
still  a  Greek,  and  cherished  the  common  reveren- 
tial sentiment  towards  the  foretime  of  his  country. 
Though  he  could  neither  believe  nor  respect  the 
mythes  as  they  stood,  he  was  under  an  imperious 
mental  necessity  to  transform  them  into  a  state 
worthy  of  his  belief  and  respect.  Whilst  the  literal 
mythe  still  continued  to  float  among  the  poets  and 
the  people,  critical  men  interpreted,  altered,  de- 
composed and  added,  until  they  found  something 
which  satisfied  their  minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis. 
They  manufactured  some  dogmas  of  supposed  ori- 
ginal philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of  fancied  hi- 
story and  chronology,  retaining  the  mythical  names 
and  generations  even  when  they  were  obliged  to 
discard  or  recast  the  mythical  events.  The  inter- 
preted mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a  reality, 
while  the  literal  mythe  was  degraded  into  a  fic- 
tion*. 

^  The  foUowing  passage  from  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  Civil  Society 
(part  ii.  sect.  i.  p.  126)  bears  well  on  the  subject  before  us : — 

''  If  conjectures  and  opinions  formed  at  a  distance  have  not  a  sufficient 
authority  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  domestic  antiquities  of  eveiy 
nation  must  for  this  very  reason  be  received  with  caution.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  the  mere  conjectures  or  the  fictions  of  subsequent 
ages ;  and  even  where  at  first  they  contained  some  resemblance  of  truth, 
they  still  vary  with  the  imagination  of  those  by  whom  they  were  trans- 
mitted, and  in  every  generation  receive  a  different  form.  They  arc  made 
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The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  from 
the  literal  my  the  has  passed  from  the  literary  men  of 
antiquity  to  those  of  the  modern  world,  who  have  for 
the  most  part  construed  the  divine  mythes  as  allego* 
rised  philosophy,  and  the  heroic  mythes  as  exagge- 
rated, adorned,  and  over-coloured  history.  The  early 
ages  of  Greece  have  thus  been  peopled  with  quasi- 
historical  persons  and  quasi-historical  events,  all  ex- 
tracted from  the  mythes  after  making  certain  allow- 
ances for  poetical  ornament.  But  we  must  not  treat 
this  extracted  product  as  if  it  were  the  original  sub* 
stance  ;  we  cannot  properly  understand  it  except  by 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  literal  mythes  out 

to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  times  through  which  they  have  passed  in  the 
form  of  tradition,  not  of  the  ages  to  which  their  pretended  descriptions 

relate When  traditionary  fables  are  rehearsed  by  the  vulgar, 

they  bear  the-  marks  of  a  national  character,  and  though  mixed  with 
absurdities,  often  raise  the  imagination  and  move  the  heart :  when  made 
the  materials  of  poetry,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  and  the  eloquence  of 
an  ardent  and  superior  mind,  they  instruct  the  understanding  as  well  as 
engage  the  passions.  It  is  only  in  the  management  of  mere  antiquaries, 
or  stript  of  the  ornaments  which  the  laws  of  history  forbid  them  to 
wear,  that  they  become  unfit  even  to  ufMise  the  fancy  or  to  serve  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

"  It  were  absurd  to  quote  the  fable  of  the  Diad  or  the  Odyssey,  the 
legends  of  Hercules,  Theseus  and  (£dipus,  as  authorities  in  matters  of 
fact  relating  to  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  they  may,  with  great  jus- 
tice, be  cited  to  ascertain  what  were  the  conceptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  or  to  characterise  the  genius  of 
that  people  with  whose  imaginations  they  were  blended,  and  by  whom 
they  were  fondly  rehearsed  and  admired.  In  this  manner  fiction  may 
be  admitted  to  vouch  for  the  genius  of  nations,  while  history  has  nothing 
to  offer  worthy  of  credit." 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Paulin  Paris  (in  his  Lettre  k  M.  H.  de 
Monmerqu^,  prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Berte  aux  Grans  Pi^,  Paris, 
1836),  respecting  the  *  romans'  of  the  Middle  Ages : — "  Pour  bien  con- 
naitre  I'histoire  du  moyen  ftge,  non  pas  celle  des  faits,  mais  celle  des 
moeurs  qui  rendent  les  faits  vraisemblables,  il  faut  Tavoir  ^di^e  dans 
les  romans,  et  voil^L  pourquoi  THistoire  de  France  n*est  pas  encore 
faite."  (p.  xxi.) 
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of  which  it  was  obtained,  in  their  primitive  age  and 
appropriate  medium,  before  the  superior  minds  had 
yet  outgrown  the  common  faith  in  an  all-personified 
Nature,  and  learnt  to  restrict  the  divine  free-agency 
by  the  supposition  of  invariable  physical  laws.  It 
is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  mythes  are  import- 
ant for  any  one  who  would  correctly  appreciate  the 
general  tone  of  Grecian  thought  and  feeling ;  for 
they  were  the  univeral  mental  stock  of  the  HellcDic 
world — common  to  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor, 
instructed  and  ignorant ;  they  were  in  every  one's 
memory  and  in  every  one*s  mouthy  while  science 
and  history  were  confined  to  comparatively  few. 
"We  know  from  ThucydidSs  how  erroneously  and 
carelessly  the  Athenian  public  of  his  day  retained 
the  history  of  Peisistratus,  only  one  century  past* ; 

*  A  curious  evidence  of  the  undiminished  popularity  of  the  Grecian 
mythes,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  recent  history,  is  preserved  by  Vopis- 
cus  at  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Aurelian. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  Junius  Tiberianus,  took  Vopiacus 
into  his  carriage  on  the  festival-day  of  the  Hilaria;  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  relationship  with  Aurelian,  who  had  died  about  a  genera- 
tion before — and  as  the  carriage  passed  by  the  splendid  temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  Aurelian  had  consecrated,  he  asked  Vopiscus,  what  author 
had  written  the  life  of  that  emperor  ?  To  which  Vopiscus  replied,  that 
he  had  read  some  Greek  works  which  touched  upon  Aurelian,  but  no- 
thing in  Latin.  Whereat  the  venerable  praefect  was  profoundly  grieved  : 
''Dolorem  gemitiis  sui  vir  sanctus  per  hsc  verba  profiidit: — Ergo 
Thersitem,  Sinonem,  C€Bteraqueillaprodigiaveiustatis,et  nos  benesdmus, 
et  posteri  frequentabunt :  divum  Aurelianum,  clarissimum  principem, 
severissimum  Imperatorem,  per  quem  totus  Romano  nomini  orbis  est 
restitutus,  posteri  nescient  ?  Deus  avertat  banc  amentiam !  £t  tamen, 
si  bene  memini,  ephemeridasilliusviriscriptashabemus,"  &c.  (Historiae 
August.  Scriptt.  p.  209,  ed.  Salmas.) 

This  impressive  remonstrance  produced  the  Life  of  Auretian  by  Vo- 
piscus. The  materials  seem  to  have  been  ample  and  authentic  :  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  author  qualified 
to  turn  them  to  better  account. 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  56. 
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but  the  adventures  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the 
numberless  explanatory  legends  attached  to  visible  ceDerai 
objects  and  periodical  ceremonies,  were  the  theme  Gree«!^ 
of  general  talk,  and  any  man  unacquainted  with  ^^  uwir 
them  would  have  found  himself  partially  excluded  ^{^^ 
from  the  sympathy  of  his  neighbours.     The  thea-  careless  of 
trical  representations,  exhibited  to  the  entire  city  history. 
population  and  listened  to  with  enthusiastic  interest, 
both  presupposed   and  perpetuated   acquaintance 
with  the  great  lines  of  heroic  fable  :  indeed  in  later 
times  even  the  pantomimic  dancers  embraced  in 
their  representations  the  whole  field  of  mythical 
incident,  and  their  immense  success  proves  at  once 
how  popular  and  how  well-known  such  subjects 
were.     The  names  and  attributes  of  the  heroes 
were  incessantly  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion, to  point  out  a  consoling,  admonitory,  or  re- 
pressive moral :  the  simple  mention  of  any  of  them 
sufficed  to  call  up  in  every  one's  mind  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  and  the  poet  or  rhapsode  could 
thus  calculate  on  touching  chords  not  less  familiar 
than  susceptible  ^ 

*  Pausan.  i.  3, 3.  Aryrrcu  /xcy  d^  koI  SkXa  ovk  aKriBtj  napa  rois  iroK^ 
\6i£,  ola  loTopias  avrficSois  odai,  Koi  Snocra  ^kovov  €vBvs  €K  Traii&v  €v  re 
X^pois  ical  rpayij^iait  iritrrh  ^ovfjJvois,  &c.  The  treatise  of  Lucian,  De 
Sahatione,  is  a  curious  proof  how  much  these  mythes  were  in  every 
one's  memoty,  and  how  large  the  range  of  knowledge  of  them  was 
which  a  good  dancer  possessed  (see  particularly  c.  76-79.  t.  ii.  p.  308- 
310,  Hemst.). 

Antiphands  ap.  Athens,  yi.  p.  223 : — 

MoKopidv  icrriv  ^  rpayto^ia 
iroirifia  Kara  ndvT,  «i  ye  irpStroif  ol  \6yoi 
imb  T&v  Bear&v  elirip  eyvapia-fuvoi 
nplp  Kal  Ttv  ciTTcip*  as  ifirofivfjirai  fiAvov 
dec  rhv  iroapyiv.     Oldivovv  yap  &v  yt  <f>&, 
rA  y  Sk\a  iravT  ttrairiv'  6  narrip  Aatos, 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  multiplied 
religious  festivals  and  processions,  as  well  as  by 

lutrqp  "loffcumj,  Bvyctr€p€S,  iracdcff  rlmt* 
rl  ir^ia-tff  o^os,  ri  ireiroiijKfP.    *Ay  iroXiv 
tiiqj  ri£  *AXKfJMi»ya,  Koi  ra  iraiila 
wcofT  ^IBhi  fiprix,  Uri  fuuvlf  oitcxtovc 
rijv  It^irtp'  ayavoKT&p  ffAdpa^ros  tvBeas 
■ffiti,  iroXiv  y  Stniaw,  &c. 

The  first  pages  of  the  eleventh  Oration  of  Dio  Chiysostom  oontaio 
tome  striking  passages  both  as  to  the  universal  acquaintance  with  the 
mythes,  and  as  to  their  extreme  popularity  (Or.  zi.  p.  307-3 1 2»  Reiak). 
See  also  the  commencement  of  Heraklidds,  De  Allegori&  Homerici  (ap. 
Scriptt.  Myth.  ed.  Gale,  p.  408),  about  the  familiarity  with  Homer. 

The  Lyd§  of  the  poet  Antimachus  was  composed  for  his  own  conso- 
lation under  sorrow,  by  enumerating  the  fiprnxag  (rvfi(j>opds  (Plutarch, 
Consolat.  ad  Apoll6n.  c.  9.  p.  106 :  compare  JSschines  cont.  Ktesipb. 
c.  48) :  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  Th^ra,  on  the  untimely  dea^  of 
Adm^tus,  a  youth  of  the  heroic  gens  iBgids,  makes  a  touching  allusion 
to  his  ancestors  Plleus  and  Pher^  (Boeckh,  C.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  1067). 

A  curious  passage  of  Aristotle  is  preserved  by  Dilmdtrius  Phalereos 
(ncpl  'EpfUfPtias,  c.  144), — -*0<ry  yap  avriTiyr  Koi  /uw^mfs  ccfii,  tfitkofiv- 
&6Tfpos  ycyoMi  (compare  the  passage  in  the  Nikomachean  Ethics,  L  9, 
Ikotf&Tfis  Koi  arfKvos),  Stahr  refen  this  to  a  letter  of  Aristotle  written 
in  his  old  age,  the  mythes  being  the  consolation  of  his  solitude  ( Aristo- 
telia,  i.  p.  201). 

For  the  employment  of  the  mythical  names  and  incidents  as  topics  of 
pleasing  and  familiar  comparison,  see  Menander,  Uepl  *E9ridccicriJc.  §  iv. 
capp.  9  and  1 1,  ap.  Wak.  Coll.  Rhett.  t.  ix.  p.  283-294.  The  degree  in 
which  they  passed  into  the  ordinary  songs  of  women  is  illustrated  by  a 
touching  epigram  contained  among  the  Chian  Inscriptions  published  in 
Boeckh's  CoUection  (No.  2236)  :— 

BiTTcb  Koi  ^atvls,  <l>ikrf  ^fUprf  (?),  al  <rw€ptBoi, 

A2  wanxpaX,  yptuai,  rfji^  iKkiOr^puev  6fjutv. 
*Afi^rc/xu  JL&ai,  irp&rai  yms — &  ykvKvs  ^pBpos, 

Ilp6g  \vxifop  f  iLvBovs  fjHofi^v  ijfu^eW. 

These  two  poor  women  were  not  afraid  to  boast  of  their  family  descent ; 
they  probably  belonged  to  some  noble  gens  which  traced  its  origin  to  a 
god  or  a  hero.  About  the  songs  of  women,  see  also  Agathias,  i.  7*  p-  29, 
ed.  Bonn. 

In  the  family  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  D^mocrat^  was  a  legend,  that 
his  primitive  ancestor  (son  of  Zeus  by  the  daughter  of  the  ArchSget^ 
of  the  dime  Aix6neis,  to  which  he  belonged)  had  received  Heraklls  at 
hii  table :  this  legend  was  so  rife  that  the  old  women  sung  it, — Stnp  al 
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the  oracles  and  prophecies  which  circulated  in  every  ^.^??^ 
city.    The  annual  departure  of  the  The6ric  ship  from  their  oom- 
Athens  to  the  sacred  island  of  Ddlos,  kept  alive,  tivrinfla- 
in  the  minds  of  Athenians  generally,  the  legend  of  ^^^' 
Thfiseus  and  his  adventurous  enterprise  in  Krfite*; 
and  in  like  manner  most  of  the  other  public  rites 
and   ceremonies   were  of  a   commemorative  cha- 
racter, deduced  from  some  mythical  person  or  in- 
cident familiarly  known  to  natives,  and  forming  to 
strangers  a  portion  of  the  curiosities  of  the  placed 
During  the  period  of  Grecian  subjection  under  the 
Romans,  these  curiosities,  together  with  their  works 
of  art  and  their   legends,   were   especially  clung 
to  as  a  set-off  against  present  degradation.     The 
Theban  citizen  who  found  himself  restrained  from 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  other  Greeks,  of  consult- 
ing Amphiaraus  as  a  prophet,  though  the  sanctuary 

ypauu  ffdoi/o-c  (Plato>  Lysis,  p.  205).     Compare  also  a  legend  of  the 
ddme  ^Avayvpovs,  mentioned  in  Suidas  ad  voc. 

"  Who  is  this  virgin?"  asks  Orestes  from  PyladSs  in  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris  of  Euripides  (662),  respecting  his  sister  Iphigeneia,  whom  he 
does  not  know  as  priestess  of  Artemis  in  a  foreign  land : — 

*Avtip€ff  rifULi  Tovf  r  iv  *tkup  7r6vov9 
'S6<rT0P  t'  ^AxcuAp,  r6v  r  tv  omvois  a'o<f>6v 
KaXxayr,  *Ax<XXe6)£  r  oi^vofi,  &c. 

eW2y  4  $€jni  yms 

*^K€i&€v,     *Apy€la  ris,  &c. 

*  Plato,  Phttdo,  c.  2. 

'  The  Philopseudes  of  Lucian  (t.  iii.  p.  31,  Hemst.  cap.  2, 3,  4)  shows 
not  only  the  pride  which  the  general  pnhlic  of  Athens  and  Thdbes  took 
in  their  old  mythes  (Triptolemus,  Boreas  and  Oieithyia,  the  Sparti,  &c.)» 
hut  the  way  in  which  they  treated  every  man  who  called  the  stories  in 
question  as  a  fool  or  as  an  atheist.  He  remarks  that  if  the  guides  who 
showed  the  antiquities  had  been  restrained  to  tell  nothing  but  what  was 
true,  they  would  have  died  of  hunger;  for  the  visiting  strangers  would 
not  care  to  hear  plain  truth,  even  if  they  could  have  got  it  for  nothing 

2r2 
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and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  his  own  city — could 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  story 
which  explained  the  origin  of  such  prohibition  \  and 
which  conducted  him  back  to  the  originally  hostile 
relations  between  Am phiaraus  and  Thebes.   Nor  can 
we  suppose  among  the  citizens  of  Siky&n  anything 
less  than  a  perfect  and  reverential  conception  of  the 
legend  of  Thfibes,  when  we  read  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  conduct  of  the  despot  Klei- 
sthen^s  in  regard  to  Adrastus  and  Melanippus^. 
The  Troezenian  youths  and  maidens*,  who  univer- 
sally, when  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  consecrated  an 
offering  of  their  hair  at  the  Her6on  of  Hippolytus, 
maintained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  legend  of  that 
unhappy  recusant  whom  Aphrodite  had  so  cruelly 
punished.    Abundant  relics  preserved  in  many  Gre- 
cian cities  and  temples,  served  both  as  mementos 
and  attestations  of  other  legendary  events ;  and  the 
tombs  of  the  heroes  counted  among  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants  of  mythical  reminiscence.    The  scep- 
tre of  Pelops  and  Agamemndn,  still  preserved  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias  at  Chaeroneia  in  Bcedtia, 
was  the  work  of  the  god  HSphsestos.    While  many 
other  alleged  productions  of  the  same  divine  hand 
were  preserved  in  different  cities  of  Greece,  this 
is  the  only  one  which  Pausanias  himself  believed 
to  be   genuine :  it  had   been  carried  by  Elektra 
daughter  of  Ag;amemn6n  to  Ph6kis,  and  received 

*  Herodot.  viii.  134.  *  Herodot.  ▼.  67. 

'  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  1424 ;  Pausan.  ii.  32,  1 ;  Lucian,  De  De&  Syrift, 
c.  60.  vol.  iv.p.  287,  Tauch. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  account  of  Pausanias  how  all  the  petty  pe- 
culiarities of  the  objects  around  became  connected  with  explanatory  de- 
tails growing  out  of  this  affecting  legend.     Compare  Pausan.-i.  22,  2« 


relict. 
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divine  honours  from  the  citizens  of  Chaeroneia*.  Variety  and- 

universality 

The  spears  of  MSrionSs  and  Odysseus  were  trea-  of  mythical 
sured  up  at  Engyium  in  Sicily,  that  of  Achilles  at 
Phasdlis  ;  the  sword  of  Memn6n  adorned  the  tem- 
ple of  Askldpius  at  NicomSdia ;  and  Pausanias,  with 
unsuspecting  confidence,  adduces  the  two  latter  as 
proofs  that  the  arms  of  the  heroes  were  made  of 
brass ^.  The  hide  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  was 
guarded  and  shown  by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious 
possession  ;  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  was  in  like 
manner  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Branchidse  near 
MilStus,  as  well  as  in  the  temple  of  HSrS  in  Argos. 
Visible  relics  of  Epeius  and  PhiloktStSs  were  not 
wanting,  while  Strabo  raises  his  voice  with  indig- 
nation against  the  numerous  Palladia  which  were 
shown  in  different  cities,  each  pretending  to  be  the 
genuine  image  from  Troy^.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  specify  the  number  of  chapels,  sanctuaries,  so- 
lemnities,  foundations  of  one  sort  or  another,  said 
to  have  been  first  commenced  by  heroic  or  mythi- 
cal personages, — by  HdraklSs,  Jas6n,  MSdea,  Alk- 
msedn,  DiomSdds,  Odysseus,  Danaus  and  his  daugh- 
ters'*, &c.  Perhaps  in  some  of  these  cases  particular 
critics  might  raise  objections,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  entertained  a  firm  and  undoubted  belief 
in  the  current  legend. 

If  we  analyse  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
common  Grecian  townsman,  from  the  rude  com- 

>  Pausan.  ix.  40,  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Mareell.  c.  20;  Pausan.  iii.  3,  6. 

*  Pausan.  viii.  46,  1 ;  Diogen.  Laer.  viii.  5 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263;  Ap- 
pian.  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  77 ;  iBschyl.  Euxnen.  380. 

Wachamuth  has  collected  the  numerous  citations  out  of  Pausanias  on 
this  subject  (Helleuische  Alterthumskunde,  part  ii.  sect.  115.  p.  111). 

*  Herodot.  ii.  182;  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  c.  32;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rbod.  iv. 
1217;  Diodor.  iv.  5(J. 
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munities  of  Arcadia  or  Phdkis  even  up  to  the  en- 
lightened Athens,  we  shall  find  that,  over  and  above 
the  rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his  daily 
wants,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  various  mythes 
connected  with  his  gens,  his  city,  his  religious  fes- 
tivals, and  the  mysteries  in  which  he  might  have 
chosen  to  initiate  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  works 
of  art  and  the  more  striking  natural  objects  which 
he  might  see  around  him — ^the  whole  set  off  and 
decorated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic poets.     Such  was  the  intellectual  and  imagi- 
native reach  of  an  ordinary  Greek,  considered  apart 
from  the  instructed  few  :  it  was  an  aggregate  of 
religion,  of  social  and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of 
romantic  fancy,  blended  into  one  indivisble  faith. 
And  thus  the  subjective  value  of  the  mythes,  look- 
ing at  them  purely  as  elements  of  Grecian  thought 
and  feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  however 
Uttle  there  may  be  of  objective  reality,  either  histo- 
rical or  philosophical,  discoverable  under  them. 
Themythea      Nor  must  wc  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of 
^^^on    the  mythes  as  stimulants  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Grecian  art.  Grecian  artist  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  carving, 
and  in  architecture.     From  the  divine  and  heroic 
legends  and  personages  were  borrowed  those  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  reliefs,  which  rendered  the  tem- 
ples, porticos,  and  public  buildings,  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere,  objects  of  surpassing  admiration ;  and 
such  visible  reproduction  contributed  again  to  fix 
the  types  of  the  gods  and  heroes  familiarly  and  in- 
delibly on  the  public  mind\   The  figures  delineated 
on  cups  and  vases  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  private 

'  'Hfu$«»p  dptrois,  the  subjects  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  at  Athens 
(Melanthius,  ap.  Plutarch.  Cimdii.  c.  4) :  compare  Theocrit.  zv.  138, 
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houses,  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  same  source — 
the  mythes  being  the  great  storehouse  of  artistic 
scenes  and  composition. 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
Grecian  art  would  here  be  out  of  place :  I  regard  it 
only  in  so  far  as,  having  originally  drawn  its  ma- 
terials from  the  mythes,  it  reacted  upon  the  mythi- 
cal faith  and  imagination — the  reaction  imparting 
strength  to  the  former  as  well  as  distinctness  to  the 
latter.  To  one  who  saw  constantly  before  him  re- 
presentations of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  or  the 
Amazons  S  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Perseus  and 
Belleroph6n,  of  the  incidents  composing  the  Trojan 
war  or  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt — the  process  of 
belief,  even  in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  concep- 
tions, became  easy  in  proportion  as  the  conception 
was  familiarised.  And  if  any  person  had  been  slow  Tendency 
to  believe  in  the  eflScacy  of  the  prayers  of  iEakus,  ^^f^ 
whereby  that  devout  hero  once  obtained  special  re-  ^?J^^* 
lief  from  Zeus,  at  a  moment  when  Greece  was  ^•>**'- 
perishing  with  long-continued  sterility,  his  doubts 
would  probably  vanish  when,  on  visiting  the  iEa- 
keium  at  ^gina,  there  were  exhibited  to  him  the 
statues  of  the  very  envoys  who  had  come  on  the  be- 
half of  the  distressed  Greeks  to  solicit  that  iEakus 
would  pray  for  them*.  A  Grecian  temple®  was  not 
simply  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  actual  dwelling- 

'  The  Centaiuromachia  and  the  Amazouomachia  are  coiiBtaiitly  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  ancient  Grecian  reliefs  (see  the  Expedition  Scien« 
tifique  de  Mor^e,  t.  ii.  p.  16,  in  the  explanation  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epikureius  at  Phigaleia). 

'  Pausan.  ii.  29,  6. 

'  Ernst  Curtius,  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,  Berlin,  1844,  p.  18.  Ar- 
nobiiis  adv.  Gentes,  vi.  p.  203,  ed.  Elmenhorst. 
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place  of  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  be  introduced 
by  the  solemn  dedicatory  ceremony,  and  whom  the 
imagination  of  the  people  identified  in  the  most  in- 
timate manner  with  his  statue.  The  presence  or  re- 
moval of  the  ^tatue  was  conceived  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  being  represented — and  while  the  statue 
was  solemnly  washed,  dressed,  and  tended  with  all 
the  respectful  solicitude  which  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  real  person  ^  miraculous  tales  were 
often  rife  respecting  the  manifestation  of  real  inter- 
nal feeling  in  the  wood  and  the  marble.     At  peril- 

^  See  the  case  of  the  iSginetana  lending  the  .fiakids  for  a  time  to  the 
Thebans  (Herodot.  v.  80),  who  soon  however  returned  them :  likewise 
sending  the  JSakids  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  (yiii.  64-80).  The  Spar- 
tans, when  they  decreed  that  only  one  of  thdir  two  kings  should  be  out 
on  military  service^  decreed  at  the  same  time  that  only  one  of  the  T^n- 
darids  should  go  out  with  them  (v.  75) :  they  once  lent  the  Tyndarids 
as  aids  to  the  envoys  of  Epizephyrian  Locri,  who  prepared  for  them  a 
couch  on  board  their  ship  (I)iod6r.  Excerpt,  zvi.  p.  IB,  Dindorf).  The 
Thebans  grant  their  hero  Melanippus  to  Kleistheu^s  of  Siky6n  (v.  68). 
What  was  sent  must  probably  have  been  a  consecrated  copy  of  the 
genuine  statue. 

Respecting  the  solemnities  practised  towards  the  statues,  see  Plutardi, 
Alkibiad.  34 ;  Kalhmach.  Hymn,  ad  Lavacr.  Palladia,  init.  with  the  note 
of  Spanheim;  K.  O.  Miiller,  Archeologie  der  Kunst,  §  69;  compare 
Plutarch,  Question,  Romaic.  ^  61.  p.  279 ;  and  Tacit.  Mor.  Germ.  c.  40 ; 
Diodor.  zvii.  49. 

The  manner  in  which  the  real  presence  of  a  hero  was  identified  with 
his  statue  (ritp  bUcuop  dei  6t6p  Oucoi  fitveip  <r»CopTa  ravs  tfipvfUpovf, — 
Menander,  Fragm.  'Hpio)(os,  p.  71>  Meineke),  consecrated  ground,  and 
oracle,  is  nowhere  more  powerfully  attested  than  in  the  Heroica  of 
Philostratus  (capp.  2-20.  p.  674-692;  also  De  Vit.  Apoll6n.  Tyan. 
iv.  11),  respecting  Pr6tesilaus  at  Elseus,  Ajax  at  the  Aianteium,  and 
Hectdr  at  Ilium :  Prdtesilaus  appeared  exactly  in  the  equipment  of  his 
statue, — x^^^^^  tp^Tnrai,  (eve, -r^  OerroXMc^y  rpdnop,  &arw€p  Ktu  to 
ayaXfia  tovto  (p.  674).  The  prewnce  and  sympathy  of  the  hero  Lykua 
is  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Athenian  dikasts  (Aiistophan. 
Vcsp.  389-820) :  the  fragment  of  Lucilius  quoted  by  Lactantius,  De 
Fals4  Religioue  (i.  22),  is  curious. — ToU  ^pwai  rots  Kara  r^p  noKw  Koi 
rfjv  x^pciv  iBpvfi€vois  (Lycurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  1.) 
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ous  or  critical  moments,  the  statue  was  affirmed  to 
have  sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  have  closed  its  eyes, 
or  brandished  the  spear  in  its  hands,  in  token  of 
sympathy  or  indignation  ^  Such  legends,  spring- 
ing up  usually  in  times  of  suffering  and  danger,  and 
finding  few  men  bold  enough  openly  to  contradict 
them,  ran  in  complete  harmony  with  the  general 
mythical  faith,  and  tended  to  strengthen  it  in  all  its 
various  ramifications.  The  renewed  activity  of  the 
god  or  hero  both  brought  to  mind  and  accredited 
the  pre-existing  mythes  connected  with  his  name. 
When  Boreas,  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
XerxSs  and  in  compliance  with  the  fervent  prayers 
of  the  Athenians,  had  sent  forth  a  providential  storm 
to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  Persian  armada*, 
the  sceptical  minority  (alluded  to  by  Plato)  who 
doubted  the  mythe  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  and 
his  close  connection  thus  acquired  with  Erechtheus 
and  the  Erechtheids  generally,  must  for  the  time 
have  been  reduced  to  absolute  silence. 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12 ;  Strabo>  vi.  p.  264.  Theophnutua  treats 
the  perspiration  as  a  natural  phsenomenon  in  the  statues  made  of  cedar- 
wood  (Histor.  Plant,  v.  10).  Plutarch  discusses  the  credibility  of  this 
sort  of  nurades  in  his  Life  of  Coriolanus,  c.  37-38. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  189.  Compare  the  gratitude  of  the  Megalopolitans  to 
Boreas  for  having  preserved  them  from  the  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
king  Agis  (Pausan.  viii.  27,  4.— viii.  36,  4).  When  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  were  on  their  retreat  through  the  cold  mountains  of  Armenia, 
Boreas  blew  in  their  faces  **  parching  and  freezing  intolerably.''  One 
of  the  prophets  recommended  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  him, 
which  was  done,  "  and  the  painful  effect  of  the  wind  appeared  to  every 
one  forthwith  to  cease  in  a  marked  manner"  (ical  noun  d^  irtpiKftavSii 
?i>of*  Xrj^at  rh  ;(aXc7r6i'  rov  mnvfutros, — Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5,  3.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  GRECIAN  MYTHICAL  VEIN  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

MwOot—  I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  existence  of  that 
uniyenai  popular  narrative  talk,  which  the  Germans  express 
Son  ofthe  hy  the  significant  word  Sage  or  Volks-Sage,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  or  development, 
is  a  phsenomenon  common  to  almost  all  stages  of  so- 
ciety and  to  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is 
the  natural  effusion  of  the  unlettered,  imaginative 
and  believing  man,  and  its  maximum  of  influence 
belongs  to  an  early  state  of  the  human  mind ;  for 
the  multiplication  of  recorded  facts,  the  diffusion 
of  positive  science,  and  the  formation  of  a  critical 
standard  of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its  dignity  and 
to  repress  its  easy  and  abundant  flow.  It  supplies 
to  the  poet  both  materials  to  recombine  and  adorn, 
and  a  basis  as  well  as  a  stimulus  for  further  inven- 
tions of  his  own ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  poet 
is  religious  teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher,  all 
in  one — not,  as  he  becomes  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  the  mere  purveyor  of  avowed,  though  in- 
teresting, fiction. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs 
(meaning  by  historical  simply  that  which  is  ac- 
cepted as  history)  are  found  in  most  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  especially  among  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  populations  of  early  Europe.     The  old  Go- 
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thic  songs  were  cast  into  a  continuous  history  by 
the  historian  Ablavius^ ;  and  the  poems  of  the  Ger- 
mans respecting  Tuisto  the  earth-born  god,  his  son 
Mannus,  and  his  descendants  the  eponyms  of  the 
various  German  tribes*,  as  they  are  briefly  described 
by  Tacitus,  remind  us  of  Hesiod,  or  Eum^lus,  or 
the  Homeric  Hymns.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  learned  Analogy  of 
and  valuable  Deutsche  Mythologie,  has  exhibited  miuisimd 
copious  evidence  of  the  great  fundamental  analogy,  Sw*GrI»k8. 
along  with  many  special  differences,  between  the 
German,  Scandinavian  and  Grecian  mythical  world ; 
and  the  Dissertation  of  Mr.  Price  (prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry)  sus- 
tains and  illustrates  Grimm's  view.  The  same  per* 
sonifying  imagination — the  same  ever-present  con- 
ception of  the  will,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of  the 
gods  as  the  producing  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  as 
distinguished  from  a  course  of  nature  with  its  inva- 
riable sequence — the  same  relations  between  gods, 
heroes  and  men,  with  the  like  difficulty  of  discrimi- 
nating the  one  from  the  other  in  many  individual 
names — a  similar  wholesale  transfer  of  human  at- 
tributes to  the  gods,  with  the  absence  of  human 
limits  and  liabilities — a  like  belief  in  Nymphs, 
Giants,  and  other  beings  neither  gods  nor  men — 
the  same  coalescence  of  the  religious  with  the  pa- 
triotic feeling  and  faith — ^these  are  positive  features 

^  Jomandes,  De  Ileb.  Oeticis,  capp.  4-6. 

'  Tacit.  Mor.  German,  c.  2.  "  Celebrant  carminibug  antiquis,  quod 
unum  apud  eos  memorise  et  annalium  genus  est,  Tuistonem  Deum 
terr&  editum,  et  filium  Mannum,  originem  gentis  conditoresque.  Qni- 
dam  licenti&  vetustatis,  plures  Deo  orto8>  pluresque  gentis  appellationes, 
Manos,  Gambrivios,  Suevos,  Vandaliosque  affirmant :  eaque  vera  et  an- 
tiqua  nomina." 
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Differences 
between 
them — 
Greciaa 
poetry 
matchless 
— Grecian 
progress 
self-ope- 
rated. 


common  to  the  early  Greeks  with  the  early  Ger- 
mans :  and  the  negative  conditions  of  the  two  are 
not  less  analogous — ^the  absence  of  prose  writing, 
positive  records,  and  scientific  culture.  The  pre- 
liminary basis  and  encouragements  for  tbe  mytho- 
poeic  faculty  were  thus  extremely  similar. 

But  though  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in 
kind,  the  results  were  very  different  in  degree,  and 
the  developing  circumstances  were  more  different 
still. 

First,  the  abundance,  the  beauty,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  early  Grecian  poetry,  in  the  purely 
poetical  age,  is  a  phsenomenon  which  has  no  par- 
allel elsewhere. 

Secondly,  the  transition  of  the  Greek  mind  from 
its  poetical  to  its  comparatively  positive  state  was 
self-operated,  accomplished  by  its  own  inherent  and 
expansive  force — ^aided  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  without.  From 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  to  the  history  of  Thucydidfis 
and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a 
prodigious  step,  but  it  was  the  native  growth  of  the 
Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellenic  man  ;  and  what  is 
of  still  greater  moment,  it  was  brought  about  with- 
out breaking  the  thread  either  of  religious  or  patri- 
otic tradition — without  any  coercive  innovation  or 
violent  change  in  the  mental  feelings.  The  le- 
gendary world,  though  the  ethical  judgements  and 
rational  criticisms  of  superior  men  had  outgrown 
it,  still  retained  its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as  an 
object  of  affectionate  and  reverential  retrospect. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of 
the  early  Germans.     We  know  little  about  their 
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early  poetry,  but  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  error  in 
affirming  that  they  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
either  Iliad  or  Odyssey.     Whether,  if  left  to  them* 
selves,  they  would  have  possessed  sufficient  pro- 
gressive power  to  make  a  step  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer. 
Their  condition,  mental  as  well  as  political,  was 
violently  changed  by  a  foreign  action  from  without. 
The  influence  of  the  Roman  empire  introduced  German 
artificially  among  them  new  institutions,  new  opi-  brra^ 
nions,  habits  and  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  a  new  *^tYn- 
religion  ;  the  Romanised  Germans  becoming  them-  J^^. 
selves  successively  the  instruments  of  this  revolu-  out. 
tion  with  regard  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still 
remained  heathens.      It   was  a  revolution  often 
brought  about  by  penal  and  coercive  means:  the 
old  gods  Thor  and  Woden  were  formally  deposed 
and  renounced,  their  images  were  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  the  sacred  oaks  of  worship  and  prophecy 
hewn  down.     But  even  where  conversion  was  the 
fruit  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  it  did  not  the 
less  break  up  all  the  associations  of  a  German  with 
respect  to  that  mythical  world  which  he  called  his 
past,  and  of  which  the  ancient  gods  constituted 
both  the  charm  and  the  sanctity :  he  had  now  only 
the  alternative  of  treating  them  either  as  men  or 
as  daemons  ^     That  mixed  religious  and  patriotic 

^  On  the  hostile  influence  exercised  by  the  change  of  religion  on  the 
old  Scandinavian  poetry,  see  an  interesting  article  of  Jacob  Grimm  in 
the  Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Feb.  1830,  p.  268-273;  a  review  of 
Olaf  IVyggvson's  Saga.  The  article  Helden  in  his  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie  b  also  full  of  instruction  on  the  same  subject :  see  also  the  £in- 
leitung  to  the  book,  p.  1 1,  2nd  edition. 

A  similar  observation  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  old  mythes 
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retrospect,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  piety  with 
ancestral  feeling,  which  constituted  the  appropriate 
sentiment  both  of  Greeks  and  of  Germans  towards 
their  unrecorded  antiquity,  was  among  the  latter 
banished  by  Christianity  :  and  while  the  root  of  the 
old  mythes  was  thus  cankered,  the  commemorative 
ceremonies  and  customs  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, either  lost  their  consecrated  character  or 
^p«*^    disappeared  altogether.     Moreover  new  influences 
map  dTiu-   of  great  importance  were  at  the  same  time  brought 
of  Chris-     to  bear.     The  Latin  language,  together  with  some 
thT^^"  tinge  of  Latin  literature — the  habit  of  writing  and 
tiTc  Gcr-     qC  recording  present  events — the  idea  of  a  systematic 
mythci.       law  and  pacific  adjudication  of  disputes, — all  these 
formed  a  part  of  the  general  working  of  Roman 
civilization,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  upon  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes.     A 
class  of  specially-educated  men  was  formed,  upon 
a  Latin  basis  and  upon  Christian  principles,  con- 
sisting too  almost  entirely  of  priests,  who  were  op- 
posed, as  well  by  motives  of  rivalry  as  by  religious 
feeling,  to  the  ancient  bards  and  storytellers  of  the 
community :  the  "  lettered  men*  "  were  constituted 

of  the  pagan  Russians  by  Eichhoff : — *'  L'^bliasement  du  Chnstia- 
nisme>  ce  gage  du  bonheur  des  nations,  fiit  yivement  appr^^  par  lea 
Russes,  qui  dans  leur  juste  reconnaissance,  le  personnifi^rent  dans  un 
h^ros.  Vladimir  le  Grand,  ami  des  arts,  protectenr  de  la  religion  qu'il 
prot^ea,  et  dont  les  fruits  firent  oublier  les  foutes,  devint  I'Arthus  et  le 
Charlemagne  de  la  Russie,  et  ses  hauts  fsdts  furent  un  mjthe  national 
qui  domina  tons  ceux  du  paganisme.  Autour  de  lui  se  group^rent  ces 
guerriers  aux  formes  athl^tiques,  au  coeur  gdn^reux,  dont  la  po^sie  aime 
k  entourer  le  berceau  myst^eux  des  peuples :  et  les  exploits  du  vaillant 
Dobnnia,  de  Rogdai,  d'Uia,  de  Curilo,  anim^nt  les  ballades  nationales, 
et  Tivent  encore  dans  de  naifs  r^cits."  (Eichhoff,  Histoire  de  la  Langue 
et  litt^rature  des  Slaves,  Paris  1839,  part  iii.  ch.  2.  p.  190.) 

'  This  distinction  is  curiously  brought  to  view  by  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
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apart  from  **  the  men  of  story/'  and  Latin  litera- 
ture contributed  along  with  religion  to  sink  the 
mythes  of  untaught  heathenism.  Charlemagne  in- 
deed,  at  the  same  time  that  he  employed  aggres- 
sive and  violent  proceedings  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Saxons,  also  took  special  care  to 
commit  to  writing  and  preserve  the  old  heathen 
songs.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  step 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  large  and  enlightened  un- 
derstanding peculiar  to  himself.  The  disposition 
general  among  lettered  Christians  of  that  age  is 
more  accurately  represented  by  his  son  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  who,  having  learnt  these  songs  as  a 
boy,  came  to  abhor  them  when  he  arrived  at  ma- 
ture years,  and  could  never  be  induced  either  to 
repeat  or  tolerate  them '. 

According  to  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  pedigree 
of  the  Saxon,  Anglian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  kings, — ^probably  also  those  of  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  kings  generally, —  was  traced  to 
Odin,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate  companions  or 
heroic  sons*.     I  have  already  observed   that   the 

where  he  says  of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas>  that  he  was  ''  Uteris 
quidem  tenuiter  instructus,  sed  historiaram  scientiA  apprime  eruditus  " 
(p.  330,  apud  Dahlmann's  Historische  Forschungen,  vol.  i.  p.  176). 

'  "  Barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina  (says  Eginhart  in  his  Life  of 
Charlemagne),  quibus  vetenim  r^;um  actus  et  bella  canebantur,  con- 
•cripsit." 

Theganus  says  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  "  Poetica  carmina  gentilia, 
qus  in  juyentute  didicerat,  respuit,  nee  legere,  nee  audire,  nee  docere, 
▼oluit."    (De  Gestis  Ludovici  Imperatoris  ap.  Pithoeum,  p.  304.  c.  xix.) 

'  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie,  art.  Helden,  p.  356,  2nd  edit. 
Hengist  and  Horsa  were  fourth  in  descent  from  Odin  (Venerable  Bede, 
Hist  i.  1 5).  Thiodolff,  the  Scald  of  Harold  Haarfager  king  of  Norway, 
traced  the  pedigree  of  his  sovereign  through  thirty  generations  to  Yngar- 
frey,  the  son  of  Niord  companion  of  Odin  at  Upsal;  the  kings  of  Upsal 
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value  of  these  genealogies  consisted  not  so  much 

in  their  length,  as  in  the  reverence  attached  to  the 

Alteration    name  serving  as  primitive  source.     After  the  wor* 

^oa  geT'   ship  attached  to  Odio  had  been  extinguished,  the 

nealogie»- 


odmaod     gcoealc^cal  line  was  lengthened  up  to  Japhet  or 

^IJJ^Y     Noah — ^and  Odin,  no  longer  accounted  worthy  to 

graded  into  stand  at  the  topi  was  degraded  into  one  of  the  simple 

human  members  of  it  > .    And  we  find  this  alteration 

were  called  Ynglinger,  and  the  song  of  Thiodolif,  Tnglingatal  (DaJil- 
mann,  Hiator.  Porachnng.  i.  p.  379).  Eyvind,  another  Scald  a  century 
afterwards,  deduced  the  pedigree  of  Jarl  Haoon  from  Saming  son  of 
Yngwifrey  (p.  381).  Are  Frode,  the  Icelandic  historian,  earned  up  his 
own  genodogy  through  thirty-w  generations  to  Yngwe ;  a  genealogy 
which  Torfteus  accepts  as  troatworthy,  opposing  it  to  the  line  of  kings 
given  by  Sazo  Grammaticus  (p.  352).  Torfaeus  makes  Harold  Haar- 
fager  a  descendant  from  Odin  through  twenty-seven  generations ;  Alfred 
of  England  through  twenty-three  generations ;  Ofia  of  Merda  through 
fifteen  (p.  362).  See  also  the  transktiou  by  Ltange  of  P.  A.  Muller's 
Saga  Bibliothek,  Introd.  p.  xxviii,  and  the  genealogical  tables  prefixed 
to  Snorro  Stnrleson's  Edda. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  conceives  the  human  existence  of  Odin  to  be 
distinctly  proved,  seemingly  upon  the  same  evidence  as  Eu^merua 
believed  in  the  human  existence  of  Zeus  (History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons* 
Appendix  to  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  219,  5th  edit.). 

^  Dahlmann,  Histor.  Forschung.  t.  i.  p.  390.  There  is  a  valuable 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Greschichts  Wissenschaft 
(Berlin,  vol.  i.  p.  237-282)  by  Stahr,  <'  Uber  einige  Hauptfragen  des 
Nordiachen  Alterthums,"  wherein  the  writer  illustrates  botii  the  strong 
nuitive  and  the  effective  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  dergy 
who  had  to  deal  with  these  newly-converted  Teutonic  pagans,  to  Eoe- 
merise  the  old  gods,  and  to  represent  a  genealogy,  which  ^ey  were 
unable  to  efiace  from  men's  minds,  aa  if  it  consisted  only  of  mere  men. 

Mr.  John  Kemble  (Uber  die  Stammtald  der  Westsachsen,  ap.  Stuhr, 
p.  254)  remarks,  that  **  nobilitas  "  among  that  people  consistied  in  de- 
scent from  Odin  and  the  other  gods. 

Colonel  Sleeman  also  deals  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rdigioiis 
legends  of  the  Hindoos — so  natural  is  the  proceeding  of  Eudmenis,  to- 
wards any  religion  in  which  a  critic  does  not  believe — 

"  They  (the  Hindoos)  of  course  think  that  the  incarnation  of  their 
three  great  divinities  were  beings  infinitely  superior  to  prophets,  being 
in  aU  their  attributes  and  prerogatives  equal  to  the  divinities  them- 
selves.    But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these  tncamatiosu  were  no- 
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of  the  original  mythical  genealogies  to  have  taken 
•  place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  although  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  in  those  parts  both 
longer  deferred,  so  as  to  leave  time  for  a  more  am- 
ple development  of  the  heathen  poetical  vein — and 
seems  to  have  created  a  less  decided  feeling  of  an- 
tipathy (especially  in  Iceland)  towards  the  extinct 
faiths  The  poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda, 
though  first  committed  to  writing  after  the  period 
of  Christianity,  do  not  present  the  ancient  gods  in 
a  point  of  view  intentionally  odious  or  degrading. 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  genea- 
logical root  from  Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  illustrates  the  genuine  character  of 
these  genealogies,  and  shows  that  they  sprung,  not 
from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but  from  the 
turn  of  the  religious  feeling ;  also  that  their  true 
value  is  derived  from  their  being  taken  entire,  as 
connecting  the  existing  race  of  men  with  a  divine 
original.  If  we  could  imagine  that  Grecian  pa- 
ganism had  been  superseded  by  Christianity  in  the 
year  500  b.c,  the  great  and  venerated  gentile  ge- 
nealogies of  Greece  would  have  undergone  the  like 

thing  more  than  great  men  whom  their  flatterers  and  poets  have  ex- 
alted into  gods — this  was  the  way  in  which  men  made  their  gods  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Egypt. — All  that  the  poets  have  sung  of  the  actions 
of  these  men  is  now  received  as  revelation  from  heaven :  though  nothing 
can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  best  incarnation, 
Krishna,  of  the  best  of  the  gods,  Vishnoo."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and 
Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  61.) 

'  See  P.  £.  Miiller,  Uber  den  Ursprung  und  Verfall  der  Islandischen 
Historiographie,  p.  63. 

In  the  Leitfaden  zur  Nordischen  Alterthumskunde,  pp.  4-6  (Copen- 
hagen, 1837)>  is  an  instructive  summary  of  the  different  schemes  of 
interpretation  applied  to  the  northern  mythes :  1 .  the  historical ;  2.  the 
geographical ;  3.  the  astronomical ;  4.  the  physical  -,  5.  the  allegorical. 

VOL.  I.  2  S 
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modification;   the  Herakleids,  Pelopids,  ^akids, 
Askiepiads,  &c.  would  have  been  merged  in  some 
larger  aggregate  branching  out  from  the  archaeology 
of  the  Old  Testament.     The  old  heroic  legends 
connected  with  these  ancestral  names  would  either 
have  been  forgotten,  or  so  transformed  as  to  suit 
the  new  vein  of  thought ;  for  the  altered  worship, 
ceremonies,  and  customs  would   have  been  alto- 
gether at  variance  with   them,  and  the  mjrthical 
feeling  would  have  ceased  to  dwell  upon  those  to 
Grecian  Pa-  whom  praycrs  were  no  longer  offered.     If  the  oak 
SSt  w^d  of  Ddd6na  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  The6ric  ship 
^rcil^ If  liad  ceased  to  be  sent  from  Athens  to  DSlos,  the 
il^.JlS"  mythes  of  Theseus  and  of  the  two  black  doves 

tnppiantea         •^ 

ly  CMS-     would  have  lost  their  pertinence,  and  died  away. 

600B.C.  As  it  was,  the  change  from  Homer  to  Thucydidfis 
and  Aristotle  took  place  internally,  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly.  Philosophy  and  history  were  super- 
induced in  the  minds  of  the  superior  few,  but  the 
feelings  of  the  general  public  continued  unshaken 
— the  sacred  objects  remained  the  same  both  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart — and  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
gods  was  even  adorned  by  new  architects  and 
sculptors  who  greatly  strengthened  its  imposing 
effect. 

While  then  in  Greece  the  mythopoeic  stream 
continued  in  the  same  course,  only  with  abated 
current  and  influence,  in  modern  Europe  its  ancient 
bed  was  blocked  up,  and  it  was  turned  into  new 
and  divided  channels.  The  old  religion, — though 
as  an  ascendent  faith,  unanimously  and  publicly 
manifested,  it  became  extinct, — still  continued  in 
detached  scraps  and  fragments,  and  under  various 
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alterations  of  name  and  form.     The  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  deprived  as  they  were  of  divinity, 
did  not  pass  out  of  the  recollection  and  fears  of 
their  former  worshipers,  but  were  sometimes  re- 
presented (on  principles  like  those  of  Eu6merus) 
as  having  been  eminent  and  glorious  men — some- 
times degraded  into  daemons,  magicians,  elfs,  fairies 
and  other  supernatural  agents,  of  an  inferior  grade 
and  generally  mischievous  cast.     Christian  writers 
such  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson 
committed  to  writing  the  ancient  oral  songs  of  the  saxo  Gram- 
Scandinavian  Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  con-  SS^snorro 
tained  in  them  into  continuous  narrative — ^perform-  ^^^^^ 
ing  in  this  respect  a  task  similar  to  that  of  the  ^*^,?^®" , 
Grecian  logographers  Fherekydds  and  Hellanikus^  Heiiamkus. 
in  reference  to  Hesiod  and  the  Cyclic  poets.     But 
while  Pherekyd^s  and  Hellanikus  compiled  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  poets  on  whom  they  bestowed  their 
care,  the  Christian  logographers  felt  it  their  duty 
to  point  out  the  Odin  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds 
as  evil  daemons,  or  cunning  enchanters  who  had 
fascinated  the  minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief  in 
their  divinity  ^     In  some  cases  the  heathen  recitals 

'  "  Interea  tamen  homines  Christiani  in  numina  non  credant  ethnica^ 
nee  aliter  fidem  narrationibus  hisce  adstruereveladhiber&debent,quam 
in  libri  hujus  prooemio  monitum  est  de  causis  et  occasionibus  cur  et 
quomodo  genus  humanum  a  yerk  fide  aberraverit.'*  (Extract  from  the 
Prose  Edda,  p.  75,  in  the  Lexicon  Mythologicum  ad  calcem  Eddse 
Ssemund.  vol.  iii.  p.  357,  Copenhag.  edit.) 

A  similar  warning  is  to  be  found  in  another  passage  cited  by  P.  £. 
Miiller,  Uber  den  Urspnmg  und  Verfall  der  Islandiscjien  Historiogra- 
phie,  p.  138,  Copenhagen,  1813 ;  compare  the  Prologue  to  the  Prose 
Edda,  p.  6;  and  Mallet,  Introduction  k  THistoire  de  Dannemarc,  ch.  vii. 
p.  114-132. 

Saxo  Grrammaticus  represents  Odin  sometimes  as  a  magician,  some- 
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Mythopceic 
tendencies 
in  modem 
Europe 
still  sub- 
sistingy  but 
forced  into 
a  new 
channel. 

1.  Saintly 
ideal; 

2.  Chival- 
rous  ideal 


and  ideas  were  modified  so  as  to  suit  Christian 
feeling.  But  when  preserved  without  such  a  change, 
they  exhibited  themselves  palpably,  and  were  de- 
signated by  their  compilers,  as  at  variance  with  the 
religious  belief  of  the  people,  and  as  associated 
either  with  imposture  or  with  evil  spirits. 

A  new  vein  of  sentiment  had  arisen  in  Europe, 
unsuitable  indeed  to  the  old  mythes,  yet  leaving 
still  in  force  the  demand  for  mythical  narrative 
generally.  And  this  demand  was  satisfied,  speaking 
generally,  by  two  classes  of  narratives, — the  le- 
gends of  the  Catholic  Saints  and  the  Romances  of 
Chivalry,  corresponding  to  two  types  of  character, 
both  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  feelings  of  the 
time, — the  saintly  ideal  and  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

times  as  an  evil  daemon,  sometimes  as  a  high  priest  or  pontiff  of  hea- 
thenism, who  imposed  so  powerfully  upon  the  people  around  him  as  to 
receive  divine  honours.  Thor  also  is  treated  as  having  been  an  evil 
dsemon.     (See  Lexicon  Mythologic.  ut  supra,  pp.  567,  915.) 

Respecting  the  function  of  Snorro  as  logographer,  see  Pree&t.  ad 
Eddam,  ut  supra,  p.  xi.  He  is  much  more  faithful,  and  less  unfiriendly 
to  the  old  religion,  than  the  other  logographers  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian Sagas.  (Leitfaden  der  Nordischen  Alterthiimer,  p.  14,  hy  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  of  Copenhagen,  1837.) 

By  a  singular  transformation,  dependent  upon  the  same  tone  of  mind, 
the  authors  of  the  French  Chansons  de  Geste  in  the  twelfth  centuiy 
turned  ApoUo  into  an  evil  dsemon,  patron  of  the  Mussulmans  (see  the 
Roman  oi  Garin  le  Loherain,  par  M.  PauUn  Paris,  1833,  p.  31) : — 
"  Car  mieux  vaut  Diex  que  ne  fait  Apollis."  M.  Paris  observes,  "  Cet 
ancien  Dieu  des  beaux  arts  est  I'un  des  demons  le  plus  souvent  d^sign^ 
dans  nos  poemes,  comme  patron  des  Musulmans." 

The  prophet  Mahomet,  too,  anathematised  the  old  Persian  epic  ante- 
rior to  his  religion.  *'  C'est  h,  I'occasion  de  Naser  Ibn  al-Hareth,  qui 
avait  apport^  de  Perse  THistoire  de  Rustem  et  d'Isfendiar,  et  la  faisait 
r^ter  par  des  chanteuses  dans  les  assembles  des  Koreischites,  que 
Mahomet  pronon^a  le  vers  suivant  (of  the  Koran) :  U  y  a  des  hommes 
qui  ach^nt  des  contes  frivoles,  pour  d^oumer  par-lii  les  hommes  de 
la  voie  de  Dieu,  d'une  mani^re  nsens^e,  et  pour  la  livrer  &  la  ris^ : 
mais  leur  punition  les  couvrira  de  honte."  (Mohl,  Pr^ce  au  Livre 
des  Rois  de  Ferdousi,  p.  xiii.) 
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Both  these  two  classes  of  narrative  correspond , 
in  character  as  well  as  in  general  purpose,  to  the 
Grecian  mythes — being  stories  accepted  as  realities, 
from  their  fall  conformity  with  the  predispositions 
and  deep-seated  faith  of  an  uncritical  audience,  and 
prepared  beforehand  by  their  authors,  not   with 
any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  historical  proof, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathy, 
emotion,  or  reverence.     The  type  of  the  saintly 
character  belongs  to  Christianity,  being  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  and 
that  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament ;  whilst 
the  lives  of  holy  men,  who  acquired  a  religious 
reputation  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera,  were  invested  with  at- 
tributes, and  illustrated  with  ample  details,  tending 
to  assimilate  them  to   this  revered   model.     The 
numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  daemons,  the  temptations  and  sufferings, 
the  teaching  and  commands,  with  which  the  bio- 
graphy of  Catholic  saints  abounds,  grew  chiefly  out  Legends.of 
of  this  pious  feeling,  common  to  the  writer  and  to     *  '"*  • 
his  readers.  Many  of  the  other  incidents,  recounted 
in  the  same  performances,  take  their  rise  from  mis- 
interpreted allegories,  from  ceremonies  and  customs 
of  which  it  was  pleasing  to  find  a  consecrated  origin, 
or  from  the  disposition  to  convert  the  etymology  of 
a  name  into  matter  of  history :  many  have  also 
been  suggested  by  local  peculiarities,  and  by  the 
desire  of  stimulating  or  justifying  the  devotional 
emotions  of  pilgrims  who  visited  some  consecrated 
chapel  or  image.      The  dove  was  connected,  in 
the  faith  of  the  age,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
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serpent  with  Satan  ;  lions,  wolves,  stags,  unicorns, 
&c.  were  the  subjects  of  other  emblematic  associa- 
tions ;  and  such  modes  of  belief  found  expression 
for  themselves  in  many  narratives  which  brought 
the  saints  into  conflict  or  conjoint  action  with 
these  various  animals.  Legends  of  this  kind,  so 
indefinitely  multiplied  and  so  pre-eminently  po- 
pular and  affecting,  in  the  middle  ages,  are  not  ex- 
aggerations of  particular  matters  of  fact,  but  ema- 
nations in  detail  of  some  current  faith  or  feeling, 
which  they  served  to  satisfy,  and  by  which  they 
were  in  turn  amply  sustained  and  accredited*. 

'  The  legends  of  the  Saints  have  been  touched  upon  by  M.  Guizot 
(Cours  d'Histoire  Modeme>  le9on  xvii.)  and  by  M.  Ampere  (Histoire  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ii.  cap.  14, 15,  16) ;  but  a  far  more  copious  and 
elaborate  account  of  them,  coupled  with  much  just  criticism,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  valuable  Essai  sur  les  L^ndes  Pieuses  du  Moyen  Age, 
par  L.  F.  Alfired  Maury,  Paris,  1843. 

M.  Guizot  scarcely  adverts  at  all  to  the  more  or  less  of  matter  of  feuct 
contained  in  these  biographies ;  he  regards  them  altogether  as  they  grew 
out  of  and  answered  to  the  predominant  emotions  and  mental  exigen- 
ces of  the  age :  *'  An  milieu  d'un  d^uge  de  fables  absurdes,  la  morale 
delate  avec  un  grand  empire"  (p.  169,  ed.  1829).  "Les  l^endes  ont 
4t6  pour  les  Chretiens  de  ce  temps  (qu'on  me  permette  cette  compa- 
raison  purement  litt^raire)  ce  que  sont  pour  les  Orientaux  ces  longs 
r^ts,  ces  histoires  si  briUantes  et  si  varies,  dont  les  Mille  et  une  Nuits 
nous  donnent  un  ^chantillon.  C'^tait  ]k  que  I'imagination  populaire 
errait  librement  dans  un  monde  inconnu,  merveilleux,  plein  de  mouve- 
ment  et  de  po^e"  (p.  175,  ibid), 

M.  Guizot  takes  his  comparison  with  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
as  heard  by  an  Oriental  with  uninquiring  and  unsuspicious  credence. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  an  instructed  European,  who  reads  these  nar- 
ratives as  pleasing  but  recc^ised  fiction,  the  comparison  would  not  be 
just ;  for  no  one  in  that  age  dreamt  of  questioning  the  truth  of  the 
biographies.  All  the  remarks  of  M.  Giiizot  assume  this  implicit  faith 
in  them  as  literal  histories :  perhaps,  in  estimating  the  feelings  to  which 
they  owed  their  extraordinary  popularity,  he  allows  too  little  predomi- 
nance to  the  religious  feeling,  and  too  much  influence  to  other  mental 
exigences  which  then  went  along  with  it;  more  especially  as  he  re- 
marks in  the  preceding  lecture  (p.  116),  ''Le  caract^  g^^ral  de 
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Every  reader  of  Pausanias  will  recognise  the 
great  general  analogy  between  the  stories  recounted 
to  him  at  the  temples  which  he  visited,  and  these 
legends  of  the  middle  ages.  Though  the  type  of 
character  which  the  latter  illustrate  is  indeed  mate- 
rially different,  yet  the  source  as  well  as  the  circu- 
lation, the  generating  as  well  as  the  sustaining 
forces,  were  in  both  cases  the  same.  Such  legends 
were  the  natural  growth  of  a  religious  faith  earnest, 
unexamining,  and  interwoven  with  the  feelings  at  a 
time  when  the  reason  does  not  need  to  be  cheated. 
The  lives  of  the  Saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the  Their  ana- 
simple  and  ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  IheHol*'* 
age;  so  constantly  is  the  hand  of  God  exhibited  JJ^**^*^' 
even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  succour  of  a 
favoured  individual, — so  completely  is  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  respecting  the  phsenomena  of  nature, 

I'epoque  est  la  concentration  du  d^reloppement  intellectuel  dans  la 
sphere  religieuse." 

How  this  absorbing  religious  sentiment  operated  in  generating  and 
accrediting  new  matter  of  narratiye,  is  shown  with  great  fulness  of  de- 
tail in  the  work  of  M.  Maury : — "  Tous  les  Merits  du  moyen  &ge  nous 
apportent  la  preuve  de  cette  preoccupation  exclusive  des  esprits  vers 
I'Histoire  Sainte  et  les  prodiges  qui  avaient  signal^  Tav^nement  du 
Christianisme.  Tous  nous  montrent  la  pens6e  de  Dieu  et  du  Ciel«  domi- 
nant les  moindres  oeuvres  de  cette  6poque  de  naive  et  de  cr^dule  sim- 
plicity. D'ailleurs,  n'^tait-ce  pas  le  moine,  le  derc^  qui  constituaient 
alors  les  seuls  dcrivains  ?  Qu'y  a-t-il  d'etonnant  que  le  sujet  babituel  de 
leurs  mutations,  de  leurs  ^des,  se  refletlit  sans  eesse  dans  leurs 
ouvrages?  Partout  reparaissait  k  I'imagination  J^sus  et  ses  Saints: 
cette  image,  Pesprit  Faccueillait  avec  soumission  et  ob^ssance :  il  n'osait 
pas  encore  envisager  ces  creates  pens^es  avec  Fceil  de  la  critique,  arm£ 
de  defiance  et  de  doute ;  au  contraire,  Tintelligence  les  acceptait  toutes 
indistinctement  et  s'en  nourrissait  avec  avidit^.  Ainsi  s'accr^ditaient 
tous  les  jours  de  nouvelles  fables.  Unefoi  vive  veut  sans  cesse  de  nou" 
veauxfaits  qu'elle  ptUsse  croire,  oomme  la  charit^  veut  de  nouveaux 
bienfaits  pour  s'exercer"  (p.  43).  The  remarks  on  the  History  of 
St.  Christopher,  whose  personality  was  allegorised  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  are  cuhous  (p.  57). 
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absorbed  into  the  religious  ^  During  the  intellec- 
tual vigour  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  sense  of  the  in- 
variable course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  ex- 
planation of  phsenomena  had  been  created  among 
the  superior  minds,  and  through  them  indirectly 
among  the  remaining  community ;  thus  limiting  to 
a  certain  extent  the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  a 
religious  legend.  With  the  decline  of  the  pagan 
literature  and  philosophy,  before  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  this  scientific  conception  gra- 
dually passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free 
to  a  religious  interpretation  of  nature  not  less  sim- 
ple and  naif  than  that  which  had  prevailed  under 
the  Homeric  paganism^.    The  great  religious  move* 

'  "Dans  lea  prodiges  que  Ton  admettait  ayoir  dii  n^cessairement 
8'op6«r  au  tombeau  du  aaint  noaveUement  cononia^,  rezpression, '  Cted 
visum,  claudi  gressum,  muti  loquelam,  surdi  auditum,  paralytici  debitum 
membrorum  officium,  recuperabant/  6tait  devenue  pl^tot  une  fonnule 
d'usage  que  bi  ration  litt^rale  du  fait."  (filaury,  Essai  sur  lea  L^gendea 
Pieuses  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  5.) 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Ampere,  eh.  14.  p.  361 :  "'D  y  a  un  certain 
nombre  de  faits  que  Tagiographie  reproduit  oonstamment,  quelque  soit 
son  h^ros :  ordinairement  ce  personnage  a  eu  dans  sa  jeunesse  une  viaion 
qui  lui  a  rk\^\4  son  avenir :  ou  bien,  une  prophetie  lui  a  annonc^  oe  qu'il 
serait  un  jour.  Plus  tard,  il  opdre  un  certain  nombre  de  miracles, 
toujours  les  m^mes  j  il  exorcise  des  poss^d^,  ressuscite  des  morta,  il 
est  averti  de  sa  fin  par  un  songe.  Puis  sur  son  tombeau  s'accomplissent 
d'autres  merveilles  &-peu-pr^s  semblables." 

'  A  few  words  from  M.  Ampere  to  illustrate  this :  "  C'est  done  au 
sixi^me  si^cle  que  la  l^ende  se  constitue  :  e'est  alors  qu'elle  prend  com- 
pUtement  le  caract^re  naif  qui  lui  appartient :  qu'eUe  est  elle-m^me, 
qu'elle  se  s6pare  de  toute  influence  ^trang^re.  En  m^me  tempa.  Tig- 
norance  devient  de  plus  en  plus  grossi^re,  et  par  suite  la  cr6dulit^  s'ac- 
croit :  les  calamit^s  du  temps  sont  plus  lourdes,  et  Ton  a  on  plus  grand 

besoin  de  remade  et  de  consolation Les  recits  miraculeux  se  sub- 

stituent  aux  argumens  de  la  theologie.  Les  miracles  sont  deyenus  la 
meilleure  demonstration  du  Christianisme :  c'est  la  seule  que  puissent 
comprendre  les  esprits  grossiers  des  barbares"  (c.  15.  p.  373). 

Again,  c.  17.  p.  401 :  "  Un  des  caractdres  de  la  Idgende  est  de  m61er 
constamment  le  pu6il  au  grand :  il  faut  Tavouer,  elle  disfigure  parfois 
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ment  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  critical  and  philosophical  habits  in  the 
modem  mind,  have  caused  these  legends  of  the 
Saints, — once  the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a 

un  peu  ces  homines  d'une  trempe  si  forte,  en  mettant  sur  leur  compte 
des  anecdotes  dont  le  caract^re  n'est  pas  toujours  s^rieux ;  elle  en  a 
us^  ainsi  pour  St.  Columban,  dont  nous  yerrons  tout  k  I'heure  le  r6le 
vis-k-vis  de  Brunehaut  et  des  chefs  M^rovingiens.  La  l^gende  auroit 
pu  se  dispenser  de  nous  apprendre,  comment  un  jour,  il  se  fit  rapporter 
par  un  corbeau  les  gants  qu'il  avait  perdus :  comment,  un  autre  jour, 
il  emp^cha  la  bi^re  de  couler  d'un  tonneau  perc^,  et  diverses  merycdlles, 
certainement  indignes  de  sa  m^moire." 

The  miracle  by  which  St.  Columban  employed  the  raven  to  fetch 
back  his  lost  gloves  is  exactly  in  the  character  of  the  Homeric  and  He- 
siodic  age :  the  earnest  faith,  as  well  as  the  reverential  sympathy,  be- 
tween the  Homeric  man  and  Zeus  or  AthSnd,  is  indicated  by  the  invo- 
cation of  their  aid  for  his  own  sufferings  of  detail  and  in  his  own  need 
and  danger.  The  criticism  of  M.  Ampere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  later  pagans,  after  the  conception  of  a  course  of 
nature  had  become  established  in  men's  minds,  so  far  as  that  exceptional 
interference  by  the  gods  was  understood  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
rare,  and  only  supposable  upon  what  were  called  great  emergences. 

In  the  old  Hesiodic  legend  (see  above,  ch.  ix.  p.  245),  Apollo  is  ap- 
prised by  a  raven  of  the  infidelity  of  the  nymph  Kor6nis  to  him — ^T^  fUv 
ap*  SyytXos  IjXBc  K6pa(,  &c.  (the  raven  appears  elsewhere  as  companion 
of  Apollo,  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Os.  p.  379,  Herod,  iv.  15.)  Pindar  in 
his  version  of  the  legend  eliminated  the  raven,  without  specifying  how 
Apollo  got  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstance.  The  Scholiasts  praise 
Pindar  much  for  having  rejected  the  puerile  version  of  the  story — 
iircuvti  rhv  Hivbapov  6  *ApreiJiMV  Sri  irapoKpovirdy^vos  r^v  iT€p\  rhv  K^pcuca 

ioTOpiav,  alrhv  hC  iavrov  iyvtoKtvai  <l>ria\  rhv  'AttAXoo xcdptiv  oZv 

ideas  T^  TOiovTfD  p.vB<f  reXca>r  tivri,  Xi/podet,  &c. — compare  also  the 
criticisms  of  the  Schol.  ad  Soph.  CEdip.  Kol.  1378,  on  the  old  epic  The- 
bais ;  and  the  remarks  of  Arrian  (Exp.  Al.  iii.  4)  on  the  divine  inter- 
ference by  which  Alexander  and  his  army  were  enabled  to  find  their 
way  across  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

In  the  eyes  of  M.  Ampere,  the  recital  of  the  biographer  of  St.  Co- 
lumban appears  puerile  {pwrto  Ubov  htc  Oeoits  dvd<l>av^a  (l>iK€vvTas,  Odyss. 
iii.  221 ) :  in  the  eyes  of  that  biographer,  the  criticism  of  M.  Ampere 
would  have  appeared  impious.  When  it  is  once  conceded  that  pheno- 
mena are  distributable  under  two  denominations,  the  natiiral  and  the 
miraculous,  it  must  be  left  to  the  feelings  of  each  individual  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not,  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  miracle.  Dio- 
ddrus  and  Pausanias  differed  in  opinion  (as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter) 
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numerous  public*, — to  pass  altogether  out  of  credit, 
without  even  being  regarded,  among  Protestants  at 

about  the  death  of  Actsedn  by  his  own  hounds — ^the  fonner  maintaiiimg 
that  the  case  was  one  fit  for  the  special  intervention  of  the  goddess  Arte- 
mis ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  not  so.  The  question  is  one  determinable 
only  by  the  religious  feelings  and  conscience  of  the  two  dissentients :  no 
common  standard  of  judgement  can  be  imposed  upon  them;  for  no  rea- 
sonings derived  from  science  or  philosophy  are  available,  inasmuch  as  in 
this  case  the  very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  scientific  point  of 
view  be  admissible.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  supernatural 
belief,  will  find  in  every  case  the  language  open  to  them  wherewith 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (in  recounting  a  miracle  wrought  by  Vesta 
in  the  early  times  of  Roman  history  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  an  un- 
justly accused  virgin)  reproves  the  sceptics  of  his  time :  "  It  is  weU 
worth  while  (he  observes)  to  recount  the  special  manifestation  (eVi^d- 
v€iav)  which  the  goddess  showed  to  these  unjustly  accused  virgins.  For 
these  circumstances,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  have  been  held  worthy 
of  belief  by  the  Romans,  and  historians  have  talked  much  about  them. 
Those  persons  indeed  who  adopt  the  atheistical  schemes  of  philosophy 
(if  indeed  we  must  call  them  philosophy),  pulling  in  pieces  as  they  do  aU 
the  special  manifestations  {Aircuras  diaovpoifrts  ras  inufKu^ias  rS^v  Bt&v) 
of  the  gods  which  have  taken  place  among  Ghreeks  or  barbarians,  will 
of  course  turn  these  stories  also  into  ridicule,  ascribing  them  to  the  vain 
talk  of  men,  as  if  none  of  the  gods  cared  at  all  for  mankind.  But  those 
who,  having  pushed  their  researches  farther,  believe  the  gods  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  human  affairs,  but  favourable  to  good  men  and  hostile  to 
bad — ^wiU  not  treat  these  special  manifestations  as  more  incredible  than 
others."  (Dionys.  Halic.  ii.  68-69.)  Plutarch,  after  noticing  the  great 
number  of  miraculous  statements  in  circulation,  expresses  his  anxiety 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  true  and  the  false,  but  cannot  find  where : 
*'  excess  both  of  credulity  and  of  incredulity  (he  tells  us)  in  such  matters 
is  dangerous ;  caution,  and  nothing  too  much,  is  the  best  course."  (Ca- 
millus,  c.  6.)  Polybius  is  for  granting  permission  to  historians  to  re- 
count a  sufficient  number  of  miracles  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  piety  in 
the  multitude,  but  not  more :  to  measure  out  the  proper  quantity  (he 
observes)  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible  (dvcnra/Kry/>a^<$r  ttrrw  i)  n-cxro- 
T7JS,  ov  fjirfv  d7rapaypa<f)6s  ye,  xvi.  12). 

^  The  great  BoUandist  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  intended 
to  comprise  the  whole  year,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  nine  months 
from  January  to  October,  which  occupy  fifty-three  large  volumes.  The 
month  of  April  fills  three  of  those  volumes,  and  exhibits  the  lives  of 
1472  saints.  Had  the  collection  run  over  the  entire  year,  the  total 
number  of  such  biographies  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  25,000, 
and  might  have  been  even  greater  (see  Guizot,  Cours  d'Histoire  Mo- 
deme,  le^on  xvii.  p.  167). 
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least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny  into  the  evi- 
dence— a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public 
belief,  however  sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate 
of  historical  truth,  if  it  be  blended  with  religious 
predispositions. 

The  same  mythopoeic  vein,  and  the  same  suscep- 
tibility and  facility  of  belief,  which  had  created 
both  supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of  the 
Saints,  also  provided  the  abundant  stock  of  ro- 
mantic narrative  poetry,  in  amplification  and  illus- 
tration of  the  chivalrous  ideal.  What  the  legends  chivalrous 
of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  of  R^^cea 
CEdipus,  Thfiseus,  &c.  were  to  an  early  Greek,  the  ^^If^^ 
tales  of  Arthur,  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  Niebelungen,  Arthur. 
were  to  an  Enghshman,  or  Frenchman,  or  German, 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
neither  recognised  fiction  nor  authenticated  history: 
they  were  history,  as  it  is  felt  and  welcomed  by 
minds  unaccustomed  to  investigate  evidence  and 
unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  That  the 
Chronicle  of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical 
legends  respecting  Charlemagne,  was  accepted  as 
genuine  history,  and  even  pronounced  to  be  such 
by  papal  authority,  is  well  known ;  and  the  authors 
of  the  Romances  announce  themselves,  not  less 
than  those  of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being  about 
to  recount  real  matter  of  fact\     It  is  certain  that 

*  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  xvii. 
Again,  in  sect.  iii.  p.  140:  "Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived  under 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (about  1260),  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraordi- 
naiy  erudition,  was  appointed  preceptor  to  that  king's  sons,  very  gravely 
classes  Archbishop  Turpin's  Charlemagne  among  the  real  histories,  and 
places  it  on  a  level  with  Suetonius  and  Csesar.  He  was  himself  an 
historian^  and  has  left  a  large  history-  of  the  world,  fraught  with  a  va- 
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Charlemagne  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of 
Arthur  may  be  historical  also.  But  the  Charlemagne 
of  history,  and  the  Charlemagne  of  romance,  have 
little  except  the  name  in  common ;  nor  could  we  ever 
determine  except  by  independent  evidence  (which 
in  this  case  we  happen  to  possess),  whether  Charle- 
magne was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  person  \  That  illus- 

riety  of  reading,  and  of  high  repute  in  the  middle  agei ;  but  edifying 
and  entertaining  as  this  work  might  have  been  to  his  contemporazies, 
at  present  it  serves  only  to  record  their  prejudices  and  to  characterise 
their  credulity."  About  the  full  belief  in  Arthur  and  the  Tales  of  the 
Round  Table  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  about  the  strange  hi- 
storical mistakes  of  the  poet  Gower  in  the  fifteenth,  see  the  same  work, 
sect.  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  33;  sect.  19.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

"  L'auteur  de  la  Chroniqae  de  Turpin  (says  M.  Sismondi,  Litt^rature 
du  Midi,  vol.  i.  ch.  7*  p*  289)  n'avait  point  I'intention  de  briller  aux 
yeux  du  public  par  une  invention  heureuse,  ni  d'amuser  les  oisifs  par 
des  contes  merveilleuz  qu'ils  reconnoitroient  pour  tels :  il  pr^sentait  aux 
Fran^ais  tons  ces  faits  ^tranges  comme  de  Phistoire,  et  la  lecture  des 
l^ndes  fabuleuses  avait  accoutiim6  k  croire  k  de  plus  grandes  mer- 
veilles  encore ;  aussi  pluaieurs  de  ces  fables  furent  dies  reproduites  dans 
la  Chronique  de  St.  Denis." 

Again,  f6.  p.  290 :  "  Souvent  les  anciens  romanciers,  lorsqu'ils  entre- 
prennent  un  r^t  de  la  cour  de  Charlemagne,  prennent  un  ton  plus 
^ev^ :  ce  ne  sont  point  des  fables  qu'ils  vont  coiiter,  c'est  de  I'histoire 
nationale, — c'est  la  gloire  de  leurs  anc^tres  qu'ils  veulent  c^^rer,  etils 
ont  droit  alors  k  demander  qu'on  les  ^ute  avec  respect." 

The  Chronicle  of  Turpin  was  inserted,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1566, 
in  the  collection  printed  by  Scardius  at  Frankfort  of  early  German  hi- 
storians (Ginguen^  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  3. 
p.  167). 

To  the  same  point — ^that  these  romances  were  Ustened  to  as  real 
stories— see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Preface  to  Sir  Tristram,  p.  Ixvii.  The 
authors  of  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  are  not  less  explicit  in  their  asser- 
tions that  everything  which  they  recount  is  true  and  well-attested 
(Ampere,  c.  14.  p.  358). 

'  The  series  of  articles  by  M.  Fauriel,  published  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii.,  are  full  of  instruction  respecting  the  origin, 
tenor,  and  influence  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry.  Though  the  name 
of  Charlemagne  appears,  the  romancers  are  really  unable  to  distinguish 
him  from  Charles  Martel  or  from  Charles  the  Bald  (pp.  537-539). 
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trious  name,  as  well  as  the  more  problematical 
Arthur,  is  taken  up  by  the  romancers,  not  with  a 
view  to  celebrate  realities  previously  verified,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  or  amplifying  an 
ideal  of  their  own,  in  such  manner  as  both  to 
rouse  the  feelings  and  captivate  the  faith  of  their 
hearers. 

To  inquire  which  of  the  personages  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  epic  were  real  and  which  were  fictitious, — 
to  examine  whether  the  expedition  ascribed  to 
Charlemagne  against  Jerusalem  had  ever  taken 
place  or  not, — to  separate  truth  from  exaggeration 
in  the  exploits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
— these  were  problems  which  an  audience  of  that 
day  had  neither  disposition  to  undertake  nor  means 
to  resolve.  They  accepted  the  narrative  as  they 
heard  it,  without  suspicion  or  reserve  :  the  inci- 
dents related,  as  well  as  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween them,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  feel- 
ings, and  gratifying  as  well  to  their  sympathies  as 
to  their  curiosity :  nor  was  anything  farther  want- 
ing to  induce  them  to  believe  it,  though  the  histo- 

They  ascribe  to  him  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  obtained  possession  of  the  reUcs 
of  the  passion  of  Christ,  the  crown  of  thorns,  &c.  These  precious  relics 
he  carried  to  Rome,  from  whence  they  were  taken  to  Spain  by  a  Sara- 
cen emir  named  Balan  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  expedition  of  Charle- 
magne against  the  Saracens  in  Spain  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  relics : — *'  Ces  divers  romans  peuvent  ^tre  regard^ 
comme  la  suite,  comme  le  d^eloppement,  de  la  fiction  de  la  conqu^ 
de  Jerusalem  par  Charlemagne." 

Respecting  the  romance  of  Rinaldo  of  Montauban  (describing  the 
struggles  of  a  feudal  lord  against  the  emperor)  M.  Fauriel  observes,  *'  U 
n'y  a,  je  crois,  aucun  fondement  historique:  c'est  selon  toute  apparence, 
la  pure  expression  po^ique  du  fait  g^n^ral/'  &c.  (p.  542.) 
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rical  basis  might  be  ever  so  slight  or  even  non- 
existent'. 

^  Among  the  '  foimules  consacr^es '  (observes  M.  Fauriel)  of  the  to- 
mancers  of  the  Carlovingian  epic,  are  asseverations  of  their  own  vera- 
city, and  of  the  accuracy  of  what  they  are  about  to  relate — specification 
of  witnesses  whom  they  have  consulted — appeals  to  pretended  chroni- 
cles : — "  Que  ces  citations,  ces  indications,  soient  parfois  s^euses  et 
sinc^res,  cela  pent  ^tre ;  mais  c'est  une  exception  et  une  exception  rare. 
De  telles  allegations  de  la  part  des  romanciers,  sont  en  general  un  pur 
et  simple  mensonge,  mais  non  toutefois  un  mensonge  gratuit.  C'est  nn 
mensonge  qui  a  sa  raisoii  et  sa  convenance :  il  tient  au  desir  et  au  beaoin 
de  satisfaire  une  opinion  accoutum^  k  supposer  et  k  chercher  du  viai 
dans  les  fictions  du  genre  de  celles  oil  Ton  all^gue  ces  pr^ndues  au- 
torit^.  La  mani^re  dont  les  auteurs  de  ces  fictions  les  qualifient  sou- 
vent  eux-m6mes,  est  une  cons^uence  naturelle  de  leur  pretention  d'y 
avoir  suivi  des  documens  ven^rables.  Us  les  qualifient  de  chanaons  de 
vieille  histoire,  de  haute  histoire,  de  bonne  geste,  de  grande  hartmnie : 
et  ce  n'est  pas  pour  se  vanter  qu'ils  parlent  ainsi :  la  vanit^  d'auteur 
n*est  rien  chez  eux,  en  comparaison  du  besoin  qu'ils  ont  d'etre  cms,  de 
passer  pour  de  simples  traducteurs,  de  simples  rdpetiteurs  de  l^ndes 
ou  d'histoii-e  consacr^e.  Ces  protestations  de  vdracite,  qui,  plus  ou 
moins  expresses,  sont  de  rigueur  dans  les  romans  Carlovingiens,  y  sont 
aussi  fr^quemment  accompagnees  de  protestations  accessoires  contre 
les  romanciers,  qui,  ayant  dejk  trait^  un  sujet  donn^,  sont  accuses  d'y 
avoir  fauss^  la  v^rite."  (Fauriel,  Orig.  de  I'Epopee  Chevaleresque,  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii.  p.  554.) 

About  the  Cycle  of  the  Round  Table,  see  the  same  series  of  articles 
(Rev.  D.  M.  t.  xiv.  p.  170-184).  The  Chevaliers  of  the  Saint  Graal  were 
a  sort  of  idial  of  the  Knights  Templars :  "  Une  race  de  princes  h^- 
roiques,  originaires  de  I'Asie,  fiit  pr^destin^e  par  le  ciel  m^me  k  la  gaide 
du  Saint  Graal.  Perille  fut  le  premier  de  cette  race,  qui  s'^tant  con- 
verti  au  Christianisme,  passa  en  Europe  sous  TEmpereur  Vespasien," 
&c. ;  then  follows  a  string  of  fabulous  incidents :  the  epical  agency  is 
similar  to  that  of  Homer — AiAr  5*  mXciero  fiovXri. 

M.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Prefaces  to  the  Romans  des  Douze  Pairs  de 
France,  has  controverted  many  of  the  positions  of  M.  Fauriel^  and  with 
success,  so  far  as  regards  the  Proven9al  origin  of  the  Chansons  de 
.  Geste,  asserted  by  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  Romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  he  agrees  substantially  with  M.  Fauriel ;  but  he  tries  to  assign 
a  greater  historical  value  to  the  poems  of  the  Carlovingian  epic — ^very 
unsuccessfully,  in  my  opinion.  But  his  own  analysis  of  the  old  poem 
of  Giarin  de  Loherain  bears  out  the  very  opinion  which  he  is  confuting: 
"Nous  sommes  au  r^gne  de  Charles  Martel,  et  nous  reconnaissons  sous 


time. 
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The  romances  of  chivalry  represented,  to  those  Accepted 
who  heard  them,  real  deeds  of  the  foretime — "glo-  Sthefore- 
ries  of  the  foregone  men,"  to  use  the  Hesiodic  ex- 
pression^— at  the  same  time  that  they  embodied 
and  filled  up  the  details  of  an  heroic  ideal,  such 
as  that  age  could  conceive  and  admire — a  fervent 
piety,  combined  with  strength,  bravery,  and  the 
love  of  adventurous  aggression  directed  sometimes 
against  infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or 

d'autres  noms  les  details  exacts  de  la  fameuse  d^faite  d'Attila  dans  les 
champs  Catalauniques.  Saint  Loup  et  Saint  Nicaise,  glorieux  pr^ats 
du  quatrieme  siMe,  reviennent  figurer  autour  du  p^re  de  P^in  le  Bref : 
enfin  pour  compl^r  la  confusion,  Charles  Martel  meurt  sur  le  champ 
de  bataille,  k  la  place  du  roi  des  Visigoths,  Th^doric Towtes  les  par- 
ties de  la  narration  sont  vraies :  seulement  toutes  s'y  trouvent  d4plac4es. 
En  g^n^ral,  les  peuples  n*entendent  rien  a  la  chronologic :  les  ^v^ne- 
mens  restent :  les  individus,  les  heux  et  les  ^poques,  ne  laissent  aucune 
trace :  c'est  pour  ainsi  dire,  une  decoration  sc^nique  que  Ton  applique 
indifferemment  k  des  r^its  souvent  contndres."  (Preface  to  the  Roman 
de  Garin  le  Loherain,  pp.  xvi.-xx.:  Paris,  1833.)  Compare  also  his 
Lettre  It  M.  Monmerqu^,  prefixed  to  the  Roman  de  Berthe  aux  Grans 
Pi^s,  Paris,  1836. 

To  say  that  all  the  parts  of  the  narrative  are  true,  is  contrary  to  M. 
Paris*8  own  showing :  some  parts  may  be  true,  separately  taken,  but 
these  fragments  of  truth  are  melted  down  with  a  large  mass  of  fiction, 
and  cannot  be  discriminated  unless  we  possess  some  independent  test. 
The  poet  who  picks  out  one  incident  from  the  fourth  century,  another 
flrom  the  fifth,  and  a  few  more  from  the  eighth,  and  then  blends  them 
all  into  a  continuous  tale  along  with  many  additions  of  his  own,  shows 
that  he  takes  the  items  of  fact  because  they  suit  the  purposes  of  his 
narrative,  not  because  they  happen  to  be  attested  by  historical  evidence. 
His  hearers  are  not  critical :  they  desire  to  have  their  imaginations  and 
feelings  affected,  and  they  are  content  to  accept  without  question  what- 
ever accomplishes  this  end. 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  100 — Kkta  n-porcpoov  avBpGmav,  Puttenham  talks 
of  the  remnant  of  bards  existing  in  his  time  (1589) :  *'  Blind  Harpers,  or 
such  like  Taveme  Minstrels,  whose  matters  are  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  Tale  of  Sir  Topaze,  the  Reportes  of  Bevis  of  Southamp- 
ton, Adam  Bell,  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  Romances  or 
Historical  Rhymes."    (Arte  of  Enghsh  Poesie,  book  ii.  cap.  9.) 
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monsters,  sometimes  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex. 
Such  characteristics  were  naturally  popular,  in  a 
century  of  feudal  struggles  and  universal  insecu- 
rity, when  the  grand  subjects  of  common  respect 
and  interest  were  the  church  and  the  crusades,  and 
when  the  latter  especially  were  embraced  with  an 
enthusiasm  traly  astonishing. 
T^^g'uc  The  long  German  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied, 
dinavian  as  wcU  as  the  Volsuuga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the 
anido^  songs  of  the  Edda,  relate  to  a  common  fund  of 
g!^m!  mythical,  superhuman  personages,  and  of  fabulous 
adventure,  identified  with  the  earliest  antiquity  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  race,  and  represent- 
ing their  primitive  sentiment  towards  ancestors  of 
divine  origin.  Sigurd,  Brynhilde,  Gudrun,  and  Atle, 
are  mythical  characters  celebrated  as  well  by  the 
Scandinavian  Scalds  as  by  the  German  epic  poets, 
but  with  many  varieties  and  separate  additions  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  German 
epic,  later  and  more  elaborated,  includes  various 
persons  not  known  to  the  songs  in  the  Edda,  in 
particular  the  prominent  name  of  Dieterich  of  Bern 
— ^presenting  moreover  the  principal  characters  and 
circumstances  as  Christian,  while  in  the  Edda  there 
is  no  trace  of  anything  but  heathenism.  There  is 
indeed,  in  this  the  old  and  heathen  version,  a  re- 
markable analogy  with  many  points  of  Grecian 
mythical  narrative.  As  in  the  case  of  the  short 
life  of  Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids  of 
Thfibes — so  in  the  family  of  the  Volsungs,  though 
sprung  from  and  protected  by  the  gods — a  curse  of 
destiny  hangs  upon  them  and  brings  on  their  ruin, 
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in  spite  of  pre-eminent  personal  qualities'.     The 
more  thoroughly  this  old  Teutonic  story  has  been 

'  Respecting  the  Volsunga  Saga  and  the  Niebeluagen  Lied,  the  work 
of  Lange — Untersuchungen  uber  die  Geschichte  und  das  Verhaltniss 
der  Nordischen  und  Deutschen  Heldensage — is  a  valuable  translation 
from  the  Danish  Saga-Bibliothek  of  P.  £.  Miiller. 

P.  £.  Miiller  maintains  indeed  the  historical  basis  of  the  tales  respect- 
ing the Volsungs  (see  p.  102-107) — upon  arguments  very  unsatisfactory; 
though  the  genuine  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  tale  is  perfectly  made 
out.  The  chapter  added  by  Lange  himself  at  the  close  (see  p.  432,  &c.) 
contains  juster  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  primitive  mythology, 
though  he  too  advances  some  positions  respecting  a  something  "  rein- 
symbohsches"  in  the  background,  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  (see 
p.  477,  &c.). — There  are  very  ancient  epical  ballads  still  sung  by  the 
people  in  the  Faro  islands,  many  of  them  relating  to  Sigurd  and  his 
adventures  (p.  412). 

Jacob  Grrimm,  in  his  Deutsche  Mythologie,  nuuntains  the  purely 
mythical  character,  as  opposed  to  the  historical,  of  Siegfried  and  Diete- 
rich  (Art.  Helden,  pp.  344-346), 

So,  too,  in  the  great  Persian  epic  of  Ferdousi,  the  principal  charac- 
ters are  religious  and  mythical.  M.  Mohl  observes, — "  Les  caracteres 
des  personnages  principaux  de  Tancienne  histoire  de  Perse  se  retrou- 
vent  dans  le  livre  des  Rois  (de  Ferdousi)  tels  que  les  indiqnent  les  par- 
ties des  livres  de  Zoroaster  que  nous  possedons  encore.  Kaioumors, 
Djemschid,  Feridoun,  Gushtasp,  Isfendiar,  &c.  jouent  dans  le  po^e 
^ique  le  mSme  r61e  que  dans  les  Livres  sacr^s :  k  ce\k  pr^,  que  dans 
les  demiers  ils  nous  apparaissent  k  travers  une  atmosph^e  mytholo- 
gique  qui  grandit  tous  leurs  traits :  mais  cette  difference  est  pr^cisement 
celle  qu'on  devait  s'attendre  k  trouver  entre  la  tradition  religieuse  et  la 
tradition  epique."  (Mohl,  Livre  des  Rois  par  Ferdousi,  Preface,  p.  1.) 

The  Persian  historians  subsequent  to  Ferdousi  have  all  taken  his 
poem  as  the  basis  of  their  histories,  and  have  even  copied  him  faith- 
fully and  literally  (Mohl,  p.  53).  Many  of  his  heroes  became  the  sub- 
jects of  long  epical  biographies,  written  and  recited  without  any  art  or 
grace,  often  by  writers  whose  names  are  unknown  (ib.  p.  54-70).  Mr. 
Morier  tells  us  that  *'  the  Shah  Nameh  is  still  believed  by  the  present 
Persians  to  contain  their  ancient  history*'  (Adventures  of  Hadgi  Baba, 
c.  32).  As  the  Christian  romancers  transformed  Apollo  into  the  patron 
of  Mussulmans,  so  Ferdousi  makes  Alexander  the  Great  a  Christian  : 
"  La  critique  historique  (observes  M.  Mohl)  ^tait  du  temps  de  Ferdousi 
chose  presqu'  inconnue."  {ib,  p.  xlviii.)  About  the  absence  not  only  of 
all  historiography,  but  also  of  all  idea  of  it  or  taste  for  it,  among  the 
early  Indians,  Persians,  Arabians,  &c.,  see  the  learned  book  of  Nork, 
Die  (rotter  Syriens,  Preface,  p.  viii.  seqq.  (Stuttgart,  1842.) 
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traced  and  compared,  in  its  various  transforma- 
tions and  accompaniments^  the  less  can  any  well- 
established  connection  be  made  out  for  it  with 
authentic  historical  names  or  events.  We  must 
acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original 
conception  from  common  humanity,  and  as  belong- 
ing to  the  subjective  mythical  world  of  the  race  by 
whom  they  were  sung. 

Such  were  the  compositions  which  not  only  in- 
terested the  emotions,  but  also  satisfied  the  un- 
distinguishing  historical  curiosity,  of  the  ordinary 
public  in  the  middle  ages.  The  exploits  of  many  of 
these  romantic  heroes  resemble  in  several  points 
those  of  the  Grecian :  the  adventures  of  Perseus, 
Achilles,  Odysseus,  Atalanta,  Bellerophon,  Jason, 
and  the  Trojan  war  or  Argonautic  expedition  ge- 
nerally, would  have  fitted  in  perfectly  to  the  Car- 
lovingian  or  other  epics  of  the  periods     That  of 

*  Several  of  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world  were  indeed  themselves 
popular  subjects  with  the  romancers  of  the  middle  ages,  Thiseus,  Jas6n, 
&c. ;  Alexander  the  Great  more  so  than  any  of  them. 

Dr.  Warton  observes  respecting  the  Ai^nautic  expedition,  '*  Few 
stories  of  antiquity  have  more  the  cast  of  one  of  the  old  romances  than 
this  of  Jas6n.  An  expedition  of  a  new  kind  is  made  into  a  strange  and 
distant  countiy,  attended  with  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties.  The 
king's  daughter  of  the  new  country  is  an  enchantress ;  she  faUs  in  love 
with  the  young  prince,  who  is  the  chief  adventurer.  The  prize  which 
he  seeks  is  guarded  by  brazen-footed  bulls,  who  breathe  fire,  and  by  a 
hideous  dragon  who  never  sleeps.  The  princess  lends  him  the  assist- 
ance of  her  charms  and  incantations  to  conquer  these  obstacles;  she 
gives  him  possession  of  the  prize,  leaves  her  father's  court,  and  follows 
him  into  his  native  country."  (Warton,  Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  i. 
p.  178.) 

To  the  same  purpose  M.  Ginguen^ :  "  Le  premier  module  des  Fees 
n'est-il  pas  dans  Circ^,  dans  Calypso,  dans  M^^  ?  Celui  des  g^ans, 
dans  Polyph^me,  dans  Cacus,.et  dans  les  g^ans,  ou  les  Titans,  cette 
race  ennemie  de  Jupiter  ?     Les  serpens  et  les  dragons  des  romans  ne 
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the  middle  ages,  like  the  Grecian,  was  eminently  Heroic  cha- 

...  ^      .  racter  and 

expansive  m  its  nature :  new  stones  were  succes-  seif-ex- 
sively  attached  to  the  names  and  companions  of  ^jec'? 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  just  as  the  legend  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
Troy   was   enlarged    by  Arktinus,   Lesch6s,   and 
StesichoruS; — that  of  Thebes  by  fresh  miseries  en- 
tailed on  the  fated  head  of  CEdipus, — and  that  of 
the  Kalydonian  boar  by  the  addition  of  Atalanta. 
Altogether,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  hearers  seems 
in  both  cases  to  have  been  much  the  same— eager 
for  emotion  and  sympathy,  and  receiving  any  nar- 
rative attuned  to  their  feelings,  not  merely  with 
hearty  welcome,  but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless  there  were  distinctions  deserving  Points  of 
of  notice,  which  render  the  foregoing  proposition  betw^en^" 
more  absolutely  exact  with  regard  to  Greece  than  epic*^Ve 
with  regard  to  the  middle  ages.     The  tales  of  the  ™j^^^*^®* 
epic,  and  the  mythes  in  their  most  popular  and  stood  so 
extended  signification,  were  the  only  intellectual  alone,  nor 
nourishment  with  which  the  Grecian  public  was  doL^iy  in- 
supplied,  until  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  ^/JJ**^. 
aera:  there  was  no  prose  writing,  no  history,  no  g'*°*j^**'^ 
philosophy.     But  such  was  not  exactly  the  case  at 
the  time  when  the  epic  of  the  middle  ages  appeared. 
At  that  time,  a  portion  of  society  possessed  the 
Latin  language,  the  habit  of  writing,  and  some 
tinge  both  of  history  and  philosophy :  there  were  a 
series  of  chronicles,  scanty  indeed  and  imperfect, 
but  referring  to  contemporary  events  and  prevent- 

sont-ils  pas  des  successeurs  du  dragon  des  Hesperidea  et  de  celui  de  la 
Toiaon  d'or?  Lea  Magidens !  la  Thesaalie  en  ^it  pleine.  Lea  armea 
enchant^s  et  imp^i^rables !  elles  sont  de  la  mime  trempe,  et  I'on  peat 
lea  croire  forgees  au  mime  foumeau  que  celles  d'Achille  et  d'£n^." 
(Ginguen^,  Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltaHe,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  151.) 

2t2 
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ing  the  real  history  of  the  past  from  passing  into 
oblivion  :  there  were  even  individual  scholars,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  whose  acquaintance  with  Liatin 
literature  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  enlarge 
their  minds  and  to  improve  their  judgements. 
Moreover  the  epic  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not  directly 
amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
did  not  always  find  favour  with  the  clergy ;  while 
the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic  were  not  only  linked 
in  a  thousand  ways  with  existing  worship,  practices, 
and  sacred  localities,  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  pass 
with  Herodotus  for  the  constructors  of  Grecian 
theology.  We  thus  see  that  the  ancient  epic  was 
both  exempt  from  certain  distracting  influences  by 
which  that  of  the  middle  ages  was  surrounded,  and 
more  closely  identified  with  the  veins  of  thought 
and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  public.  Yet 
these  counteracting  influences  did  not  prevent  Pope 
Calixtus  n.  from  declaring  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin 
to  be  a  genuine  history. 
Hirtory  of  If  we  take  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  it 
how  con-  was  conceived  and  written  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
dSi^tothe  seventeenth  century  by  Hardyng,  Fabyan,  Grafton, 
Sntu*r^^  Hollinshed,  and  others,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
bT^a*^  supposed  to  begin  with  Brute  the  Trojan,  and  was 
Trojan.  '  carried  down  from  thence,  for  many  ages  and 
through  a  long  succession  of  kings,  to  the  times  of 
Julius  Caesar.  A  similar  belief  of  descent  from 
Troy,  arising  seemingly  from  a  reverential  imita- 
tion of  the  Romans  and  of  their  Trojan  origin,  was 
cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European  nations. 
With  regard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of 
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it  was  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  it  passed  with 
little  resistance  or  dispute  into  the  national  faith — 
the  kings  from  Brute  downward  being  enrolled  in 
regular  chronological  series  with  their  respective 
dates  annexed.  In  a  dispute  which  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1301)  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  Brute  the  Trojan  was  solemnly  em- 
bodied m  a  document  put  forth  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  an  argument 
bearing  on  the  case  then  in  discussion  :  and  it 
passed  without  attack  from  the  opposing  party  \ — 
an  incident  which  reminds  us  of  the  appeal  made 
by  ^schines,  in  the  contention  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Philip  of  Maced6n  respecting  Amphipo- 
lis,  to  the  primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas  son  of 
Theseus — and  also  of  the  defence  urged  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  sustain  their  conquest  of  Sigeium,  against 
the  reclamations  of  the  Mityleneans,  wherein  the 
former  alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  the 
place  as  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  victorious  armament  of  Agamemn6n'. 

'  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect.  iii.  p.  131,  note. 
*'  No  man  before  the  sixteenth  century  presumed  to  doubt  that  the 
Francs  derived  their  origin  from  Francus  son  of  Hector;  that  the 
Spaniards  were  descended  from  Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and 
the  Scotch  from  Fergus."  {Ibid,  p.  140.) 

According  to  the  Prologue  of  the  prose  Edda,  Odin  was  the  supreme 

king  of  Troy  in  Asia,  *'  in  ek  ten*&  quam  nos  Turciam  appellamus 

Hinc  omnes  Borealis  plagee  magnates  vel  primores  genealogias  suas  re- 
ferunt,  atque  principes  illius  urbis  inter  numina  locant :  sed  in  primis 
ipsum  Priamum  pro  Odeno  ponunt,"  &c.  They  also  identified  Tros 
with  Thor.  (See  Lexicon  Mythologicum  ad  cidcem  Eddae  Ssemund, 
p.  652.  vol.  iii.) 

'  See  above,  ch.  xv.  p.  458 ;  also  iEschines,  De  FalsH  Legatione,  c.  14 ; 
Herodot.  v.  94.    The  Herakleids  pretended  a  right  to  the  territory  in 
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The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of 
British  kings  was  defended,  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  facility  with  which  it  was  admitted.  The 
chroniclers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive 
scepticism  which  would  cashier  so  many  venerable 
sovereigns  and  efface  so  many  noble  deeds.  They 
appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  hearers, 
represented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  pre- 
sumptuous criticism  against  the  belief  of  ages,  and 
insisted  on  the  danger  of  the  precedent  as  regarded 
history  generally  ^  How  this  controversy  stood,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  view  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
Paradise  Lost,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  as  they 
appear  in  the  second  page  of  his  History  of  England. 
After  having  briefly  touched  upon  the  stories  of 
Samothes  son  of  Japhet,  Albion  son  of  Neptune, 
&c.  he  proceeds, — 

"  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole 
progeny  of  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar, 
we  cannot  so  easily  be  discharged :  descents  of 
ancestry   long   continued,  laws   and   exploits   not 

Sicily  near  Mount  Eryx,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  gained  by  their 
progenitor  H6rakl6s  over  Eryz^  the  eponymoua  hero  of  the  place. 
(Herodot.  v.  43.) 

*  The  remarks  in  Speed's  Chronicle  (book  v.  c.  3.  sect.  11-12),  and 
the  preface  to  Howes's  Continuation  of  Stow's  Chronicle,  published  in 
1631,  are  curious  as  illustrating  this  earnest  feeling.  The  Chancellor 
Fortescue,  in  impressing  upon  his  royal  pupil,  the  son  of  Henry  VI., 
the  limited  character  of  English  monarchy,  deduces  it  from  Brute  the 
Trojan : — "  Concerning  the  difiPerent  powers  which  kings  claim  over 
their  subjects,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  th^t  it  arises  solely  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  their  original  institution.  So  the  kingdom  of  England 
had  its  original  from  Brute  and  the  Trojans,  who  attended  him  from 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  became  a  mist  kind  of  government,  compounded 
of  the  regal  and  the  political."  (Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages,  ch.  viii.  P.  3, 
page  23().) 
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plainly  seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which 
on  the  common  belief  have  wrought  no  small  im- 
pression :  defended  by  many^  denied  utterly  by  few. 
For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan 
pretence  were  yielded  up,  seeing  they,  who  first 
devised  to  bring  us  some  noble  ancestor,  were  con- 
tent at  first  with  Brutus  the  Consul,  till  better  in- 
vention, though  not  willing  to  forego  the  name, 
taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more  fabu- 
lous age,  and  by  the  same  remove  lighting  on  the 
Trojan  tales,  in  affectation  to  make  the  Briton  of 
one  original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there :  Yet 
those  old  and  inborn  kingSy  never  any  to  have  been 
real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part 
of  what  so  long  hath  been  remembered^  cannot  be 
thought  imthout  too  strict  incredulity.  For  these, 
and  those  causes  above-mentioned,  that  which  hath 
received  approbation  from  so  many,  I  have  chosen 
not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon 
the  credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow  :  so  far  as 
keeps  aloof  from  impossible  or  absurd,  attested  by 
ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse 
not,  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story*." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  so  many 
centuries — in  spite  of  the  concurrent  persuasion  of 
historians  and  poets — in  spite  of  the  declaration  of 
Milton,  extorted  from  his  feelings  rather  than  from 
his  reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-historical 
kings  and  exploits  could  not  be  all  unworthy  of 
belief — in  spite  of  so  large  a  body  of  authority  and 

*  **  Antiquitas  enim  recepit  fabulas  fictas  etiam  nonnunquam  incon- 
dite :  hffic  eetas  autem  jam  exculta,  prscsertim  eludens  omne  quod  fieri 
non  potest,  respuit,"  &c.  (Cicero,  De  Republic^,  ii.  10,  p.  147,  ed.  Maii). 
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precedent,  the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
begin  the  history  of  England  with  Julius  Caesar. 
They  do  not  attempt  either  to  settle  the  date  of 
king  Biadud's  accession,  or  to  determine  what  may 
be  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  affecting  narrative  of 
Lear\  The  standard  of  historical  credibility,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  modern  events,  has  indeed 
been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  history,  the 
rules  of  evidence  still  continue  relaxed.  The 
dictum  of  Milton,  regarding  the  ante-Caesarian 
history  of  England,  still  represents  pretty  exactly 
the  feeling  now  prevalent  respecting  the  mythical 
history  of  Greece : — **  Yet  those  old  and  inborn 
kings  (Agamemn6u,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Jas6n, 
Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Meleager,  &c.),  never  any 
to  have  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at 
least  some  part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  remem- 
bered, cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  incre- 
dulity." Amidst  much  fiction  (we  are  still  told), 
there  must  be  some  truth  :  but  how  is  such  truth  to 

'  Dr.  Zachary  Grey  has  the  following  observatioiis  in  his  Notea  on 
Shakespeare  (London,  1754,  vol.  i.  p.  112)  In  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  King  Lear,  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness,  he  says, 
"  This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  remarkable  anachronisms.  King 
Lear  succeeded  his  father  Bladud  anno  mundi  3105;  and  Nero,  anno 
mmidi  4017,  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  married  Octavia,  C«8ar*a 
daughter.     See  Funccii  Chronologia,  p.  94." 

Such  a  supposed  chronological  discrepancy  would  hardly  be  pointed 
out  in  any  commentary  now  written. 

The  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Giles  to  his  recent  translation  of 
Geofi^y  of  Monmouth  (1842)  gives  a  just  view  both  of  the  use  which 
our  old  poets  made  of  his  tales,  and  of  the  general  credence  so  long  and 
so  unsuspectingly  accorded  to  them.  The  list  of  old  British  kings  given 
by  Mr.  Giles  also  deserves  attention,  as  a  parallel  to  the  Grecian  genea- 
logies anterior  to  the  Olympiads. 
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be  singled  out  ?  Milton  does  not  even  attempt  to 
make  the  severance :  he  contents  himself  with 
"  keeping  aloof  from  the  impossible  and  the  absurd," 
and  ends  in  a  narrative  which  has  indeed  the  merit 
of  being  sober-coloured,  but  which  he  never  for 
a  moment  thinks  of  recommending  to  his  readers 
as  true.  So  in  regard  to  the  legends  of  Greece, — 
Troy,  Thfibes,  the  Argonauts,  the  Boar  of  Kalyddn, 
HSraklSs,  Thfiseus,  CEdipus, — the  conviction  still 
holds  in  men's  minds,  that  there  must  be  something 
true  at  the  bottom ;  and  many  readers  of  this  work 
may  be  displeased,  I  fear,  not  to  see  conjured  up 
before  them  the  Eid61on  of  an  authentic  history, 
even  though  the  vital  spark  of  evidence  be  altogether 
wanting  ^ 

'  The  following  passage  from  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Price  to  Warton's 
Histoiy  of  English  Poetry  is  alike  just  and  forcibly  characterised ;  the 
whole  Preface  is  indeed  full  of  philosophical  reflection  on  popular 
fables  generally.    Mr.  Price  observes  (p.  79), — 

"  The  great  evil  with  which  this  long-contested  question  appears  to 
be  threatened  at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme  equally  dangerous  with 
the  incredulity  of  Mr.  Ritson, — a  disposition  to  receive  as  authentic 
history,  under  a  slightly  fabulous  colouring,  every  incident  recorded  in 
the  British  Chronicle.  An  allegorical  interpretation  is  now  inflicted 
upon  all  the  marvellous  circumstances ;  a  forced  construction  imposed 
upon  the  less  glaring  deviations  from  probability ;  and  the  usual  sub- 
terfuge of  baffled  research, — erroneous  readings  and  etymological  so- 
phistry,— is  made  to  reduce  eveiy  stubborn  and  intractable  text  to  some- 
thing like  the  consistency  required.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  notorious  failures  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  in  Roman  history  would 
have  prevented  the  repetition  of  an  error,  which  neither  learning  nor 
ingenuity  can  render  palatable;  and  that  the  havoc  and  deadly  ruin 
effected  by  these  ancient  writers  (in  other  respects  so  valuable)  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  of  traditional  story, 
would  have  acted  as  sufficient  corrective  on  all  future  aspirants.  The 
favourers  of  this  system  might  at  least  have  been  instructed  by  the 
philosophic  example  of  Livy, — if  it  be  lawful  to  ascribe  to  philosophy  a 
line  of  conduct  which  perhaps  was  prompted  by  a  powerful  sense  of 
poetic  beauty, — that  traditional  record  can  only  gain  in  the  hands  of 
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way*^o"  *  I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  pro- 

tuh"the      ceeded  upon  mistaken  views  with  respect  to  the  old 
British        British  fables,  not  less  in  that  which  he  leaves  out 

fabulous 

history  ob-  than  iu  that  which  he  retains.    To  omit  the  miracu- 

jec  lona  e.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fantastic,  (it  is  that  which  he  really 

means  by  "  the  impossible  and  the  absurd,"}  is  to 

suck  the  life-blood  out  of  these  once  popular  narra* 

the  future  historian  by  one  attractive  aid, — ^the  grandeur  and  lof^gracea 
of  that  incomparable  style  in  which  the  first  decade  is  written ;  and  that 
the  best  duty  towards  antiquity,  and  the  most  agreeable  one  towards 
posterity,  ia  to  transmit  the  narratiye  received  as  an  unsophisticated 
tradition,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  marvek  and  the  awful  dignity  of  its 
supernatural  agency.  For  however  largely  we  may  concede  that  real 
events  have  supplied  the  substance  of  any  traditive  story,  yet  the  amount 
of  absolute  facts,  and  the  manner  of  those  facts,  the  period  of  their 
occurrence,  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  locality  given  to  the  scene, 
are  all  combined  upon  principles  so  wholly  beyond  our  knowledge,  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any  single  point  better 
authenticated  than  its  fellow.  Probability  in  such  decisions  will  often 
prove  the  most  fallacious  guide  we  can  follow ;  for,  independently  of 
the  acknowledged  historical  axiom,  that  '  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  le 
vraisemblable,'  innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced,  where  tradi- 
tion has  had  recourse  to  this  very  probability  to  confer  a  plausible  sanc- 
tion upon  her  most  fictitious  and  romantic  incidents.  It  will  be  a  much 
more  useful  labour,  wherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  traditional  story  in  the  country  where  it  has  become  located,  by  a 
reference  to  those  natural  or  artificial  monuments  which  are  the  un- 
varying sources  of  fictitious  events ;  and,  by  a  strict  comparison  of  ita 
details  with  the  analogous  memorials  of  other  nations,  to  separate  those 
elements  which  are  obviously  of  a  native  growth,  from  the  occurrences 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  foreign  origin.  We  shall  gain  little,  perhaps^ 
by  such  a  course  for  the  history  of  human  events ;  but  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant accession  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  It  will  infallibly  display,  as  in  the  analysis  of  every  similar  re- 
cord, the  operations  of  that  refining  principle  which  is  ever  obliterating 
the  monotonous  deeds  of  violence  that  fill  the  chronicle  of  a  nation's 
early  career,  and  exhibit  the  brightest  attribute  in  the  catalogue  of  man's 
intellectual  endowments — a  glowing  and  vigorous  imagination, — ^be- 
stowing upon  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind  a  splendour  and  virtuous 
dignity,  which,  however  fallacious  historically  considered,  are  never 
without  a  powerfully  redeeming  good,  the  ethical  tendency  of  all  their 
lessons." 
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tives — to  divest  them  at  once  both  of  their  genuine 
distinguishing  mark,  and  of  the  charm  by  which 
they  acted  on  the  feelings  of  believers.  Still  less 
ought  we  to  consent  to  break  up  and  disenchant  in 
a  similar  manner  the  mythes  of  ancient  Greece — 
partly  because  they  possess  the  mythical  beauties 
and  characteristics  in  far  higher  perfection,  partly 
because  they  sank  deeper  into  the  mind  of  a  Greek, 
and  pervaded  both  the  public  and  private  sentiment 
of  the  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
British  fables  in  England. 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open ;  either  to  Two  ways 
pass  over  the  mythes  altogether,  which  is  the  way  ^^^^ 
in  which  modern  historians  treat  the  old  British  '^^^^}^e 

Grecian 

fables — or  else   to   give  an    account  of  them  as  mythes: 

.  ,     .  .  -  1 .  to  omit 

mythes ;  to  recognise  and  respect  their  specific  na-  them ;  or, 
ture,  and  to  abstain  from  confounding  them  with  countthenj 
ordinary  and  certifiable  history.     There  are  good  RewoM^for 
reasons  for  pursuing  this  second  method  in  refer-  ^[f^lttef 
ence  to  the  Grecian  mythes ;  and  when  so  con- 
sidered, they  constitute  an  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  indeed  in  that 
of  the  human  race  generally.     The  historical  faith 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as   that  of  other  people, 
in  reference  to  early  and  unrecorded  times,  is  as 
much  subjective  and  peculiar  to  themselves  as  their 
religious  faith :  among  the  Greeks,  especially,  the 
two  are  confounded  with  an  intimacy  which  nothing 
less  than  great  violence  can  disjoin.    Gods,  heroes 
and  men — religion  and  patriotism — matters  divine, 
heroic  and  human — were  all  woven  together  by  the 
Greeks  into  one   indivisible   web,    in   which   the 
threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever  they  might 
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originally  have  been,  were  neither  intended  to  be, 
nor  were  actually,  distinguishable.  Composed  of 
such  materials,  and  animated  by  the  electric  spark 
of  genius,  the  mythical  antiquities  of  Greece  formed 
a  whole  at  once  trustworthy  and  captivating  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  people  ;  but  neither  trust- 
worthy nor  captivating,  when  we  sever  it  from  these 
subjective  conditions,  and  expose  its  naked  elements 
to  the  scrutiny  of  an  objective  criticism.  Moreover 
the  separate  portions  of  Grecian  mythical  foretime 
ought  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  that  ag- 
gregate of  which  they  form  a  part :  to  detach  the 
divine  from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of  the 
heroic  legends  from  the  remainder,  as  if  there  were 
an  essential  and  generic  diiSerence  between  them, 
is  to  present  the  whole  under  an  erroneous  point  of 
view.  The  mythes  of  Troy  and  ThSbes  are  no  more 
to  be  handled  objectively,  with  a  view  to  detect  an 
historical  base,  than  those  of  Zeus  in  Kr6te,  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  in  D61os,  of  Hermfis,  or  of 
Prometheus.  To  single  out  the  siege  of  Troy  from 
the  other  mythes,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  pre-emi- 
nence as  an  ascertained  historical  and  chronological 
event,  is  a  proceeding  which  destroys  the  true  cha- 
racter and  coherence  of  the  mythical  world :  we 
only  transfer  the  story  (as  has  been  remarked  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  every  tie  both  of  common  origin 
and  fraternal  affinity,  to  another  with  which  it  has 
no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and  gratui- 
tous criticism  may  enforce. 

By  drawing  this  marked  distinction  between  the 
mythical  and  the  historical  world, — between  matter 
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appropriate  only  for  subjective  history,  and  matter 
in  which  objective  evidence  is  attainable, — ^we  shall 
only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  the  just  and 
well-known  position  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro. 
That  learned  man  recognised  three  distinguishable  Tnpie  par- 
periods  in  the  time  preceding  his  own  age  :  '*  First,  past  time 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  mankind  down  to    ^  "™' 
the   first  deluge;   a  time  wholly  unknown.     Se- 
condly, the  period  from  the  first  deluge  down  to 
the  first  Olympiad,  which  is  called  the  mythical 
period^  because  many  fabulous  things  are  recounted 
in  it.     Thirdly,  the  time  from  the  first  Olympiad 
down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called  the  historical 
periody  because  the  things  done  in  it  are  comprised 
in  true  histories  ^'* 

Taking  the  commencement  of  true  or  objective 
history  at  the  point  indicated  by  Varro,  I  still  con- 
43ider  the  mythical  and  historical  periods  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  wider  gap  than  he  would  have  admitted. 
To  select  any  one  year  as  an  absolute  point  of  com- 
mencement, is  of  course  not  to  be  understood  lite- 
rally :  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  present  question,  seeing 
that  the  great  mythical  events — the  sieges  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Kalydo- 

^  Varro  ap.  Censorin.  de  Die  Natali ;  Varronis  Fragm.  p.  219,  ed« 
Scaliger,  1623.  "Varro  tria  discrimina  temporum  esse  tradit.  Primum 
ab  hominum  principio  usque  ad  cataclysmum  priorem,  quod  propter 
ignorantiam  vocatur  Adrjkov.  Secundum,  a  cataclysmo  priore  ad  Olym- 
piadem  primam,  quod  quia  in  eo  multa  fabulosa  referuntnr,  Mythicon 
nominatur.  Tertium  a  prim&  Olympiade  ad  nos ;  quod  dicitur  Historic 
con,  quia  res  in  eo  gestae  veris  historiis  continentur."  . 

To  the  same  purpose  Africanus,  ap.  Eusebium,  Prsep.  £v.  xx.  p.  487  : 
Mexpi  fi€v  'OXvftTrtadctfP,  ovbiv  oKpifiis  i<rr6prjT<u  rois  "EWrja-i,  ndvnov 
<n)yKfxvp,€V(ov,  koc  Kara  firfiev  avrois  t&v  irp6  rov  ovnff>apovvTav,  &c. 
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nian  boar-hunt,  the  return  of  the  Hfirakleids,  &c.  — 
are  all  placed  long  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad, 
by  those  who  have  applied  chronological  bounda- 
ries to  the  mythical  narratives.  The  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  Olympiad  is  one  exceed- 
ingly barren  of  events ;  the  received  chronology 
recognises  400  years,  and  Herodotus  admitted  500 
years,  from  that  date  back  to  the  Trojan  war. 
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